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PREFACE. 


Tue following biographical hints respecting the author of this 
work, will not perhaps be unacceptable to those who may make 
use of it; while they may help to form a juster estimate of the 
nature and relative character of the present Grammar, as com- 
pared with the other writings of the same author, and with the 
works of contemporary Grammarians. The life of a scholar, and 
especially of a German scholar, is usually barren of incidents ; 
and it is chiefly the character and progress of his intellectual 
development, as exhibited in the various productions of his pen, 
that furnish the snbjects and mark the epochs of his biography. 

Philip Charles Buttmann was born at Frankfort on the Maine, 
Oct. 5, 1764. After the usual preparation, he pursued his stud- 
ies at the University of Gottingen; not without distinction, it 
would seem, for we soon afterwards find him as an instructor 
and governor in the family of the Prince of Anhalt Dessau. But 
he appears early to have preferred a life of private study ; avcid- 
ing in this way the responsibilities and absorbing duties o1 a 
public teacher; and devoting himself, without the abstractions 
of public obligation, to philological pursuits and investigations. 
With this view he fixed his residence at Berlin, where he lived 
for many years as a private citizen; and where, in the free use 
of the treasures of the Royal Library, and in social intercourse 
and interchange of views with Heindorf and Spalding, at that 
time distinguished professors in the Gymnasia of Berlin, he ar- 
rived at those results and adopted those principles, which he has 
spread before the world in his various grammatical and philolog- 
ical treatises. The first edition of his Grammar appeared at 
Berlin in 1792. In 1800 he was appointed a Secretary of the 
Royal Library, and became at a later period one of the Librarians 
in chief. At the same time he accepted the appointment of 
Profeseor in one of the principal Gymnasia of Berlin, that of 
Joachimsthal. He became also an active member of the philo- 
logical class in the Royal Academy of Sciences; and to this source 
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we owe many of his smaller essays and treatises. On the estab- 
lishment of the University of Berlin in 1809, he seems by choice 
not to have taken part in it as a regular professor; but the ex- 
citement inspired by the establishment of so noble an institution, 
and daily intercourse with the corps of distinguished scholars thus 
collected,—as Wolf, Niebuhr, Savigny, Schleiermacher, and at a 
later period Bekker, Bockh, and others,—imparted new vigour 
to his exertions; and led him, if not to a wider range of study, 
yet to the exhibition of greater productive power, and to a more 
extensive communication of the results of his researches. As a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, he enjoyed the privilege of 
delivering lectures or of otherwise imparting instruction in the 
University ; and of this he availed himself so far as to have pri- 
vate philological classes. With Wolf he engaged in the publica- 
tion of the Museum Antiquitatis ; and several of the most solid 
articles of that work are from his pen. In 1816 he completed 
the edition of Quinctilian commenced by his friend Spalding, and 
left imperfect at his decease. In 1821 he gave to the public a 
new and enlarged edition of the Scholia on the Odyssey, discov- 
ered by Angelo Maio. Several of his smaller treatises were after- 
wards collected and revised by himself, and published in two 
volumes, entitled ‘Mythologus,’ Berlin, 1827-29. 

But the great labour of his life lies before the world in his 
grammatical works; which, from a narrow beginning, grew up 
in a course of years into a wide and comprehensive system. His 
first work appeared, as mentioned above, in 1792, and was little 
more than an outline of the Greek accidence. In the subsequent 
editions he continued to interweave the results of his investiga- 
tions, until the fourth edition assumed the character of a more 
complete and scientific treatise of Greek grammar. In this form 
it remained without any essential change of plan, but not with- 
out important additions and improvements, until the publication 
of the twelfth edition in 1826. 

In the mean time he had published at an early period an ab- 
stract of this work, made from the sixth edition, for the use of 
lower schools and younger pupils, under the title of Schul-Gram- 
matik. This smaller Grammar reached its eighth edition in 
1826, during the author’s life-time; and the ninth edition of it 
was issued in 1831, after his decease. 

The larger Grammar, in the course of its successive editions 
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and enlargements, had become, to use the language of the author 
himself, ‘an intermediate thing between a school-book and a 
work of a higher scientific character.’ In support of the views 
and principles propounded in it, the author had often felt it ne- 
cessary to introduce critical discussions, which were foreign to the 
nature of such a work; and which contributed to swell its size, 
without adding to its value for those for whom it was more par- 
ticularly designed. Hence, so early as the year 1816, he had 
entered upon the compilation of a more extensive and scientific 
grammatical work, a complete grammatical index or Thesaurus 
of the Greek language, which should embody the results of the 
labours of his life in a form adapted to the use of more advanced 
scholars. This is the Ausfikrliche Sprachlehre, or ‘ Copious 
Greek Grammar,’ so often referred to in the following pages. 
The first volume appeared in 1819; the second, in two parts, in 
1825 and 1827. The second volume contained also a supplement 
of large additions and corrections to the first. A new edition of © 
the first volume, including these corrections, was commenced . 
during the author’s life, and finished in 1830, after his decease. 
The second volume also appeared anew in 1839, with additions 
from the scholarly pen of Lobeck. This work, extensive as it is, 
embraces only the part of grammar felating to the Forms of 
Words; the Syntax Buttmann did not live to complete. 

This Thesaurus every where exhibits, of course, critical dis- 
cussions and investigations, which could not have place in the 
earlier work. Other similar discussions, which did not properly 
fall within the plan even of the Thesaurus, particularly those 
relating to the signification of words, the author collected and 
published in a separate treatise, entitled: ‘ Leztlogws, or Illus- 
trations of Greek words, chiefly in Homer and Hesiod.’ The 
first volume was published in 1818; and again, together with a 
second, in 1825. This is often referred to in the following pages. 

The publication of these works afforded an appropriate occa- 
sion for some change in the plan of the earliest, now become the 
intermediate Grammar. Accordingly, in the twelfth edition, 
1826, most of the merely critical discussions were omitted, while 
many additional results were introduced. In this way, too, room 
was gained for an extension of the Syntax. In the thirteenth 
edition, 1829, the last which the author lived to prepare, these 
objects were further pursued and completed ; and the work thus 
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became in form, what it was intended to be in fact, viz. a body 
of results respecting the grammar of the Greek language, ar- 
ranged with strict attention to philosophical system, as well as 
to accuracy, neatness, and perspicuity. Whoever consults this 
work, cannot fail to perceive, that its statements rest on the pro- 
found investigations of a penetrating, practical, and philosophic 
mind ; while the reasonings and documents by which these state- 
ments are supported, must in general be sought in the more copi- 
ous works referred to above. In the Syntax, however, this last 
remark applied at that time with lees force. This part of gram- 
mar had not elsewhere been treated of by Buttmann ; and, as he 
himself remarks, would require a separate volume to do it justice. 
The Syntax, as revised for the last time by its author, was a 
collection of general principles, perspicuously and philosophically 
arranged, and accompanied in some parts with a sufficient copi- 
ousness of details; while in other portions much was left to the 
judgment and discretion of the learner. 

Buttmann was not a mere recluse,—a scholar acquainted only 
with books, and deriving his views and principles merely by way 
of inference from untried theories. Himself a teacher, and liv- 
ing in the midst of a great capital, in daily and social intercourse 
with eminent scholars afid practical instructors, every thing he 
has written bears the impress of practical application and prac- 
tical utility. His works everywhere exhibit comprehensive learn- 
ing, united with perspicuity and tersenees, and with that prac- 
tical sagacity and tact which are essential to the success of every 
teacher. In this respect he differed widely from Matthise ; whose 
Grammar is a vast mass of excellent materials, which the author 
knew not how to reduce to order and philosophic method. 

The latter years of Buttmann’s life were embittered by severe 
physical suffering. His body was racked by rheumatic affections, 
which deprived him in a great measure of the use of his limbs, 
and finally terminated his days, Jan. 21, 1829. For several pre- 
ceding winters he had been confined to his house. The writer 
of these lines had the pleasure of an interview with him about a 
year before his death. He was seated before a table in a large 
arm-chair, bolstered up with cushions, and with his feet on pil- 
lows; before him was a book, the leaves of which his swollen 
and torpid hands were just able to turn over; while a member 
of his family acted as amanuensis. That book was his earliest 
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work, the intermediate Grammar. He was in this way preparing 
the thirteenth edition, which he lived just long enough to complete. 

It was this work, with these his last corrections, which eight- 
een years ago the Translator presented to the American public. 
It was favourably received ; and a second edition, published in 
1839, has been for several years out of print. 

Meanwhile the study of the Greek language and literature has 
made rapid and extensive progress, especially in Germany ; and 
the Grammar of Buttmann has not remained stationary. No 
less than jive large editions have been published since his de- 
cease; the last of which, the eighteenth, was issued near the 
close of 1849. The recent editions have been prepared for the 
press by the author’s son, Alexander Buttmann, who has occu- 
pied for several years the post of Headmaster (Oberlehrer) in the 
Royal Gymnasium at Potsdam; a station similar to that which 
his father held in Berlin. The changes and improvements in the 
Grammar have been gradually introduced, as occasion arose and 
experience dictated. ‘The seventeenth edition (1845) exhibited 
an almost:entire reconstruction of the Syntax ; and the like char- 
acter of revision and improvement marks the subsequent and last 
edition, from which the present translation has been made. 

It is no slight praise of the son, to say that he has ably and 
successfully carried forward the plan of his distinguished parent, 
with a like spirit, and with like results. We find every where 
the same careful revision and elaboration; the same judicious 
expansion and adaptation of the work to the progress of knowl- 
edge; the same uncommon clearness and practical tact, which 
mark the successful teacher; and, not least, the same general 
impress of practical application and utility. The son, like the 
father, has avoided extremes and all mere innovations; and has 
rested satisfied, in respect to things already known, with calling 
them by their familiar names, without striving to attract notice 
by a new nomenclature or unusual phraseology. 

The Syntax, in particular, has been expanded and rewritten, 
with the aid of all the various theories and extensive investiga- 
tious of the last twenty years. In its present form, it is perhaps 
surpassed in symmetry and fullness by no other one of a like 
character; while few, if any, can compare with it in clearness, 
precision, and practical utility. The Indexes also have been 
greatly enlarged, and rendered more complete. 
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Hence it is, that the same qualities of progress and improve- 
ment, which secured to the Grammar of Buttmann an almost 
exclusive currency in his own country during his life-time, have 
enabled it to maintain unimpaired its high standing in the Ger- 
man schools and universities since the author’s decease. The 
frequent and large editions which have been published, testify 
conclusively, that it is still, as it has now been for more than 
half a century, THE CiassicaL AND NationaL GREEK GRAMMAR 
oF GERMANY. | 

In formerly making this work accessible to his countrymen 
generally, the Translator hoped and believed that he was doing 
service to the cause of Greek literature among us. If he may 
accept the testimony of many of our most distinguished Greek 
scholars, his expectation has not been disappointed. In the like 
confidence, he has again not shunned the labour of this revised 
translation of the original work as improved; and he cannot but 
hope, that it will be received with increased favour by American 
scholars. Whoever will take pains to compare, will speedily 
perceive, that in the most important portions, and especially in 
the Syntax, this is the translation of almost a new work. 

The Translator can lay claim to no higher merit than that of 
having endeavoured to give a faithful transcript of the original. 
A few additions have been silently made from the author’s other 
works; and occasionally a note or explanation, which seemed 
necessary, has been subjoined, to which the signature of the 
Translator is affixed. It must not, however, be imagined, that 
the translation of such a work from the German is without its 
peculiar difficulties. A Greek phrase or particle may often be 
happily illustrated by a German idiom, to which there is no cor- 
responding one in English; while not unfrequently that may be 
exemplified by a single word or phrase in English, which requires 
a circumlocution in German. In all such cases, the Translator 
has endeavoured to exercise his best judgment; and it is hoped, 
that the learner will not have occasion for complaint in this re- 
spect. It has also been his constant effort to retain in the trans- 
lation, so far as possible, the definiteness and perspicuity of the 
original. EDWARD ROBINSON. 


Union Theological ak 
New York, Feb. 1851. 
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POR THE STUDENT. 


In all references to sections and their subdivisions, 20. marks 
the main subdivisions; xs. stands for Note; and m. refers to the 
figures in the margin of some of the sections. 


INTRODUCTION. 


$1. Genera, View or THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND 1TS DIALECTs. 


1. Tas Greek language (fw) “EXAnuixn), like all other lan- 
guages, had its various dialects (Su@Aexror) ; all of which, how- 
ever, may be referred back to two principal ones, viz. the "Doric 
(% Awpixn, Awpls) and the Ionic (7 NV ovuch, Ids), which belonged 
to the two great Grecian tribes of the like names. 

2. The Doric dialect prevailed in almost the whole interior of 
Gieece, in Italy, and in Sicily. It was harsher, and made upon 
the ear, in consequence of the predominant long a ($27. n. 5), an 
impression which the Greeks call Aatevacpos, broad pronuncia- 
tion. It was on the whole a less cultivated dialect. A branch 
of it was the olic (7 Aioduxn, Alors). 

3. The Ionic tribe in the earlier ages chiefly inhabited Attica, 
and sent out thence colonies to the coasts of Asia Minor. These 
colonies took the lead both of the mother tribe and of all the other 
Greeks in general improvement; and hence the names ares 
and Ionic came to be applied chiefly, and at last exclusively, 
them and their dialect. The Ionic dialect is the softest of a tin in 
consequence of its many vowels. But the Attic (7 "ArtiKn, ae 
Gis), that is, the language of the primitive Jonians in Attica (the 
Attics, Athenians), soon overshadowed all the other dialects ; 
avoiding with Attic elegance and address both the harshness of 
the Doric and the softness of the Ionic. 

Nore 1. Other minor branches of these dialects, such as the Beotic, La- 
conic, Thessalian, etc. are known only from single words and forms, and 
through scattered notices, inscriptions, etc. 

4, As the mother of all the dialects, we must assume an orig- 
inal ancient Greek language, out of which each dialect naturally 
retained more or less. Hence it is to be explained how the Gram- 
marians can talk of Doricisms, Eolicisms, and even Atticisms, in 
the old Ionic Greek of Homer. Generally, however, it was cus- 
tomary to call that which was usual or frequent in any one dia- 
lect, by the name of that dialect ; even when it happened to occur 
singly i in the others. In this way must be explained, e. g. the Do- 
ricisms so called in Attic writers, and Attic forms in writers who 
otherwise did not employ the Attic dialect at all.* 

_ . To the same ancient language belong also, for the most part, 
the poetic forms and licenses so called. It is indeed true, that 


* E. g. The Doric future in cotmeu, foduac; the Attic form of.declension in ws, 
the ‘ Attic’ tép for ovy, and the like. See note 6, below. 
A 
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the poet contributes to the formation of a language; yet the poet 
does not derive the innovations, which he finds necessary, simply 
from himself; for this would be the surest way todisplease. The 
earliest Greck bards merely selected, according to their wants, 
from the variety of actual forms which they found already exist- 
ing; or, at least, they constructed new ones, according to exist- 
ing analogies. Many of these forms became obsolete in common 
usage: but the later poet, who had these old bards before his 
eyes, was not disposed to yield his right to these treasures. In 
this way, that which was originally a real idiom of the language, 
came to be poetic license. 

6. In all cultivated nations, some one of their dialects usually 
becomes the foundation of the common written language, and of 
the language of good society. Among the Greeks this was not at 
first the case. Until about the time of Alexander, each writer 
employed the dialect in which he had been educated, or that 
which he preferred; and thus were formed Ionic, Rolie, Doric, 
and Attic poets and prose writers, of whose productions more or 
less are still extant. Comp. text 10, 11, below. 


Note 2. To the Ionic dialect belong the earliest poets, Homer, Hesiod, 
Theognis, etc. whose language nevertheless has more of that apparently 
mixed character, which approaches nearest to the ancient language, and 
which afterwards continued to mark the language of poetry in most of ita 
species. The proper though later Ionic is found in the prose writers, of 
whom Herodotus and Hippocrates are the principal ; though both were of 
Doric origin, The Ionic dialect had already in their time acquired, in 
consequence of its petuliar softness and early culture, a certain degree of 
universality, especially in Asia Minor, even beyond the limits of poetry. 

Note 3. Among the poets of that period, the lyric writers were at home 
in all the dialects. The earliest and most ‘celebrated were the /olic lyric 
poets; and of these the chief were Sappho and Alceus ; from whom, how- 
ever, ‘only a few fragments have come down to us. Anacreon sung in 
Ionic; the other lyric writers were mostly Doric. Of these last, Pindar 
is the only one from whom any thing entire has come down to us. 

Nore 4. Of Doric prose there is very little still extant, and that chiefly 
relating to mathematics and philosophy. 


7. In the mean time, Athens had raised herself to such a pitch 
of political importance, that for a while she exercised a sort of 
sovereignty (7yeuovia) in Greece; and at the same time became 
the centre of all literary and scientific culture. The democratic 
constitution, which wag no where else so pure, secured to the 
popular eloquence of Athens, and to the Attic stage, entire free- 
dom; and this it was, in connection with other advantages, which 
raised to the highest point of perfection not only these two branch- 
es of literature, but also the sister ones of history and philosophy ; 
and at the same time gave to the Attic language a completeness 
and a comprehensiveness, to which no other dialect attained. 


Nore 5. The principal prose writers of this golden period of Attic litera- 
ture are Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, and 
the other Orators. 


t] 
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8. Greeks from all the tribes repaired now to Athens to obtain 
an education ; and ‘even in those parts of literature which were 
most widely extended, the Athenian masterpieces were consid- 
ered as models. The consequence was, that the Attic dialect be- 
came by degrees the language of all educated persons, and the 
general language of books; and was henceforth almost exclu- 
sively employed by the prose writers of ad the Grecian tribes 
and countries. ‘This language was now also taught in the schools ; 
and the Grammarians decided, according to those Attic models, 
what was pure Altic, and what was not. The central point of 
this later Greek literature, however, formed itself under the Ptol- 
emies at Alexandria in Egypt. 

9. Along with this universality of the Attic dialect, began also 
the period of its gradual decay. On the one hand, writers min- 
gled with the Attic much that was derived from the dialect of 
their own country; on the other, they introduced various changes. 
This the Grammarians (this class of whom are called Atticists*) 
sought to hinder ; and proposed in their books, over against those 
expressions which they censured or accounted less elegant, others 
selected from the older Attic writers. And thus arose the usage, 
that the term Attic was understood to include only that which 
was sanctioned by the authority of those early classic writers ; 
while, on the other hand, the ordinary language of cultivated so- 
ciety, derived as it was from the Attic, was now called xowv7, com- 
mon, or ‘EdAnvinyn, Greek, i. e. common Greek ; and. even the 
writers of this later period were now called ot { eowol or of "EDAn- 
ves, in opposition to the genuine Attics. 

Notr 6. It is easy to conceive, that under these circumstances the ap- 
pellation xowds, xocvdy, became a term of censure; and, in the mouth of the 
Grammarians, designated that which was not pure Attic. On the other 
hand, however, that which was called Alize, was not all for that reason ex- 
chusively of the pure Attic form, not even among the genuine Attics them- 
selves. Many an Attic idiom was not entirely usual even in Athens, but 
alternated with other forms in general use, e. g. @iAoin with dedoi, fin with 
avy. Many Ionic forms were also not unusual among the Attics; e. g. un- 
contracted forms instead of contracted ones. This approach to the Ionic 
furnishes the chief criterion of the earlser Attic in the strictest sensc ; in 


which e. g. Thucydides wrote; while Demosthenes belongs to the later Attio, 
which forms the transition to the still later xown. 


Nots 7. To draw an exact and convenient line of division, we must make 
the later period, or the xoiwot, begin with the earliest of those authors who 
wrote Attic without being themselves Athenians. Here belong Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Polybtus, Diodorus, Plutarch, and the other later writers ; 
among whom nevertheless were many who strove with success te make the 
earlier Attic language their own; as a was the case particularly with Lucian 
and Arran. 


Note 8. Among the dialects of the provinces, which mingled themselves. 
to a considerable degree with the later Greek, the Macedontan is particularly 
conspicuous. It was also called the Alexandrine dialect ; because Alexan- 


* E. g. Phrynichus, Moris, Thomas Magister. 
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dria was the chief seat of this later Greek- Macedonian culture.—Moreover 
the other inhabitants of such conquered countries, who were not Greeks - 
by birth, began now also to speak Greek (‘EAAnvi{ew) ; and hence an Asi- 
atic, a Syrian, etc. who thus spoke Greek, was called “EXAnnorns. From 
this circumstance has arisen the modern usage, according to which the lan- 
guage of such writers, mixed as it is with many forms that are not Greek 
and with many Oriental idioms, is called the Hellenistic language. Here 
belongs especially the language of the version of the Old Testament by the 
Seventy, and that of the New Testament; whence it passed more or less into 
the works of the Fathers.—New barbarisms of every kind were introduced 
in the middle ages, when Constantinople, the ancient Byzantium, became 
the capital of the Greek empire and the centre of the contemporary litera- 
ture; and hence arose the language of the Byzantine writers, and finally 
the present modern Greek. ? 

10. In this general prevalence of the Attic dialect, however, 
poetry formed an important exception. Here the Attics were 
models only in one department, viz. the dramatic ; and hence the 
Attic dialect was afterwards retained by all the other Greek thea- 
tres. The dramatic poets, moreover, in those parts of the drama 
which consisted of dialogue, and especially in those composed of 
trimeters or senarii, allowed themselves, with the exception of a 
freer use of apostrophe and contraction, only a very few of the 
poetic licenses so called; see 5, above. 

Nore 9. The comic poets did this least of all, as one would readily sup 
pose. On the other hand, the tragic senarius readily adopted many Homeric 
forms.—In the, department of the drama, however, only the works of genu- 
ine and early Attic writers have come down to us; viz. the tragedians 
eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides ; and the comic writer Aristophanes. 

11. For the remaining species of poetry, especially those which 
were composed in hexameters, as the epic, didactic, and elegiac, 
Homer and the other old Ionic poets, who were read in the schools, 
continued to be the models; and along with them, the old Ionic 
or Homeric language remained also in vogue, with most of its pe- 
culiarities and antique forms. All that belongs under this head 
may be best included under the name of epic language ; since it 
took its rise wholly from epic poetry. 

Note 10. The most noted poets of this class are, in the Alexandrine period, 
Apollonius, Callimachus, Aratus ; and later, Nicander, Oppian, Quintus, etc. 


12. The Doric dialect also was not entirely excluded from poet- 
ry, even in the later periods. On the contrary, it maintained itself 
in some of the minor species, especially in rural and sportive poems. 

Nore 11. Hence the works of the idyllic writers, Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus, are Doric; but their later Doric differs much from that of Pindar. 
The ancient epigrams were partly Ionic, partly Doric; but the Doric was 
here far more simple and dignified, and confined itself to a small number 
of characteristic Doric forms, which were familiar to the educated pocts 
of every tribe. f 

Nore 12. It remains to observe, that the language employed in the lyric 
parts of the drama, as the choruses and passages of deep emotion, 1s also 
generally called Doric; but this Doric consists of little more than the preva- 
Ience of the long a, especially for 7, which belonged generally to the old lan- 


guage. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. 


LETTERS AND PRONUNCIATION. 
§ 2. Alphabet. 


Tue Greeks received their alphabet mostly from the Phceni- 
cians, as is evident from the oriental names of the letters; see 
Appendix B. The following is the Greek alphabet : 


Pronounced. Name. Numeral Value. 


a@ ain far “Apa __ alpha 1 
B,6 6 Birra beta 2 
y, J g hard Tappa gamma 3 
§ a Aérta_ delta 4 
e einmet “EwWudcy epsilon* 5 s 6 
C ds ra zeta 7 
7m  eintheyt “Hra eta 8 
%, 6 th sharp Ojra _ittheta 9 
t tin machine I@ra iota 10 
ne ok Karra kappa 20 
~ 1 Adu8dsa lambda 30 
hm Mod mu 40 
pen Nod nu 50 
E ¢£ é xi 60 
o —_o short “O puxpov omicron,shorto 70 
T,@ p Tt pi 80 4 90 
e,p r rolling Po rho 100 
o,¢ s sharp aiypa = sigma 200 
Tt,/ ¢ av tau 300 
v «French “YL yidov ypsilon* 400 
p ph, f ° i phi 500 
x ch guttural X? chi 600 
vy ps La psi 700 
o o long °Q wéya =oméga, longo 800 2% 900 


Der eS3NIMuuaOnsean-ODrNBAWwA 


SS ee a ee ne 

# *E waAdy and "T yAdy have the epithet yArdy, i. e. lene, not aspirated, because 
in the earlier forms of the Greek alphabet, the figure of the « was at the same time 
one of the marks to denote the rough breathing (4) ; and the v was at the same time 
one of the modes of writing the digamma (or Lat. v, see § 6.n.3). In order to dis- 
tinguish them as vowels from these two aspirates, this epithet was always subjoined. 
Comp. Appendix B. 

t The sound of 7 is strictly that of the long continental ¢, like the English a@ in 
hate.—Tnr. 


6 ALPHABET, PRONUNCIATION. {§ 2, 3. 


Nore 1. The twofold forms of some of the letters given avove, are used 
without distinction, excepting o and s of the small alphabet: o is used only 
at the beginning and in the middle of words, and s only at the end of words. 
The latter is not to be confounded with >; see the next note. In modern 
editions this s is often used in the middle of words; but only in compounds, 
like ovstiwas, mposépw, eisnveyxe, When the first part is an indeclinable 
word and current by itself. On the other hand, it is better to write 8uc6a- 
vhs, pepéaBtos, caxéovados. In words not compounded o is always writ 
ten; €. g. xdopos, never Kdspos. 7 

NoTE 2. From these letters have been formed a multitude of abbrevia- 
tions and combinations ; some of which oceupy more space than the original 
letters themselves. In modern times, the use of these has been much di- 
minished ; and in recent editions few are used beyond the following, viz. 


e. for e s for ov ©» for os s for or* 
of for cd - %, for ox 99 for ydp 2 for wal. 


In several the letters are scarcely altered; ©. g. ay for av, PA, fer AA, ete. 
For a full exhibition of other abbreviations, see Appendix C. 


Note 3. The Greeks employed the letters of their alphabet also as nu- 
meral figures ; see the right hand column of the alphabet. In order to have 
enough, they added still three other figures or Episema (érionpa), viz. after 
¢ the s, here called Bav, Vau, and not or; after the Kémwa, 9 or Y, or 
L; and after w the Saumi, Dyt The first cight letters with Bav denoted 
the units; the next eight with Kémwa, the tens; and the last eight with 
Zapmri, the hundreds. When used as figures, the letters are marked by @ 
stroke above, thus: a’ 1, 8 2,¢’6; ¢ 10, ca’ 11, F 19, x’ 20, xs’ 26; p’ 100, 
a’ 200, oAf’ 232, etc. The thousands commence again with a, but with a 
stroke beneath the letter, as a 1000, 8 2000, Bodp’, 2232. See}70. | 


Note 4. There was still another ancient mode of writing numerals, cor- 
responding to the Latin method. In this J was assumed as unity, and then 
the first letters of the numerals Hevre five, Aéea ten, Hexaroy (the old form 
of éxardv) hundred, Xidsor thousand, Mupios ten thousand, were put for these~ 
numbers respectively ; thus II denoted 5, A 10, H 100, X 1000, M 10,000. 
These letters were then combined to express different numbers, just like the 
Roman numerals ; except that whenever A, H, X, or M, was to be repeated 
five times, instead of this it was put only onee, but enclosed in a large I. 


Thus AT 50, Alar 61, Fl 500, EI 5000, ete. This was the old Attic sys- 
tem, and is often found in inscriptions.—Tnr. 


$3. Pronunciation. 


1. The ancient pronunciation can no longer.be determined with 
certainty. Among the various ways in which Greek is pronounc- 
ed in modern times, two are most distinguished, called the Reuch- 


#* This mark is commonly called Sti, and also Stigma. Its coincidence in form 
with the Bad (see note 3) is only accidental. 

t These three Episema were originally letters of the alphabet, which afterwards 
became obsolete. The resemblance of the s to the later abbreviation for ov is only 
accidental; as a numeral it is called Bai, and is merely another form of the di- 
gamma, fF or -, as its place in the numeral system shews, where it corresponds 
to the oriental Vay. The L originally ©, is called Kéwwa, and was derived from 
the oriental Koph, (Lat. Q,) which occupies the same place inthe alphabet. The 
aunt is strictly an abbreviation for ox; originally, however, it was simply the 
uld letter 2dy, derived from the oriental alphabet ; see Appendix B.—Tr 
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lintan and the Erasmtan, after their respective advocates in the 
16th century. We follow the latter, because it is most conformed 
to our own pronunciation, and to that which we give to the Latin. 
The Reuchlinian method follows chiefly that of the modern 
Greeks, which they warmly defend as the ancient and true pro- 
nunciation. 

Note. The Latin mode ef writing Greek words may be seen above in the 
Latin names of the letters, in the following part of the present section, and 
in §§ 5 and 6.—The common usage of the Reuchlinian pronunciation is the 
following: y is pronounced like ¢; the diphthong ac like e in there; the 
sounds et, ot, v, and ut, are all not to be distinguished from ¢; and, finally, 
v in the other diphthongs (except ov) is pronounced like v or f, e. g. avrds, 
avtos, Zeus Zefs.¥ There are indeed many traces, that this method, in its 
chief points, 1s really founded on an ancient pronunciation; but this could 
not have been the one at all times and every where current, This appears 
incontestably from the manner in which the Latins wrote Greek words and 
names, and the Greeks Latin ones; e. g. On8y Thebe ; Pompeius Mopmnios ;4 
Claudius KXavdws. Were the modern Greek pronunciation of o¢ as i correct, 
neither the Latins could have made from Hloias Peas ; nor the Greeks from 
Clelia KXowdia ; and even Katxid\wos, Kaioap, for Cecilius, Cesar, does not de- 
cide for the pronunciation of a like @ (e in there), since we are by no 
means certain in respect to the pronunciation of this Latin diphthong. 


2. In respect to particular letters, the following is to be re- 
marked : | 

8 was probably softer than our 6; hence the Lat. v is given by 
B, 0. g. SePijpos, Bappwov.t The modern Greeks uniformly 
give to 8 the sound of our v. 

y before another y and the other palatal letters (x, y, &) is sound- 
ed like mg. E. g. éyyts eng-gus, or like Lat. angustus ; 
ovyKpiow syncrisis, ‘Ayylons Anchises (Ang-chises), Spbyt 
Sphinz. 

€ must be pronounced like ds, i. e. with the soft s, like dz. 
Later it was made still softer, like the French z.§ In some dia- 
lects it was sounded and written a6, sd. 

n is usually every where pronounced like a prolonged ¢ (e in they) ; 
by some also like e in there. 

is usually not distinguished from 7 on the continent of Eu- 
rope; anciently, however, it belonged to the aspirates, i.e. 
those letters which were pronounced with a breathing, or as- 
piration (§ 4. 3); and it is also still pronounced by the modern 
Greeks like the English tf sharp, as in think. 

t is simply the vowel 2, (i.e. the continental ¢ as in machine,) 





* This mode of pronunciation is sometimes called Jotacism or Itacism (1 as in 
machine), because it gives to so many vowels the sound of Iota; the Erasmian is 
also called Etacism (e like a in hate). 

t The bleating of a sheep is also imitated by 8% in the comic poet Cratinus; see 
Steph. Thes. 

t The sound of » in Latin names is also represented in Greek by ov, sometimes 
alternating with 8; as ’Oxraotws, Yeovypos, etc. 

. § This sound is still the common one among the modern Greeks. 


8 DIVISION OF THE LETTERS. § 4, 


and not the consonant j ;* hence iayPos, 'Iwvla, must be pro- 
nounced i-ambos, I-onia. Nevertheless the Greeks employed 
this letter in foreign names instead of 7 ; e. g. “Iovdos Julius, 
TToprrnios Pompejus. | 

x is always expressed in Latin by c, even before e and 7; and 
the Latin c is also expressed in Greek by «; e. g. Kir Cit- 
mon, Cicero Kixépwv. This shows that the Romans pronounc- 

-ed their c like *& before all the vowels. 

a is to be pronounced like s sharp, or ss. 

T before’ s followed byYanother vowel, is not to be pronounced sh, 
as in English, but retains its simple sound; thus I'a\aria G'a- 
lati-a, not Gala-sha, Kpitias Kriti-as, Bu{avrwv Buzanti-on, 
ITavalriwos Panaiti-os, Lat. Panetius; so also in Tepévrios 
Terentius. 

v is often employed in Latin names to express the short u, which 
was wanting in Greek; e. g. ‘Pwpyddos Romulus. Comp. $ 5. 
n. 3. The modern Greeks pronounce it like «. 

g@ is somewhat indefinite. The Greeks always expressed the 
Latin f by their ¢, as Fabius SdB8ws; the Latins, however, 
never reversed this, but always wrote ph for ¢, e.g. Phedrus. 


$4. Division of the Letters. 


1. The letters are divided into vowels and consonants. The 
vowels are subdivided only according to their quantity ; see § 7. 
2. From the consonants must first be separated the three double 


letters 

y & : 
each of these being strictly two letters, for which however only 
a single figure is employed. For these letters see § 22; on [ see 
also the preceding section. 


3. The simple consonants are divided in a twofold way : 
a) According to the organ with which they are pronounced, 


viz. | 
Labials. . . . 2... ..... Bhp, 
Linguals . ........57%34%MP 9; 
Palatals. 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 1 ew ww wt OY RS HM 
b) According to their power,t 


Pi The 7 in Latin, as also on the continent of Europe, has the consonant power 
of y.—Tr. 

The ancients found in the humming and hissing sounds of the letters J, m, n, 
r, 8, & sort of transition to the full sounding vowels, and called them therefore half 
vowels. The first four, on account of their mobility and the ease with which they 
could be joined to other letters, were also called liquids. All the other consonants, 
by way of contrast to the vowels, were called mutes. Of these again, those three | 
which were accompanied by a breathing or aspiration, were supposed pani to 
become thick or rough (8acéa); this was entirely wanting in three others, which 
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1. Semivowels, viz. 


Liquids. . . . 2. 1 1. ew ww we a Bs ps 

The simple sibilant .'. . . . . .....G 
2. Mutes, viz. 

Aspirates . 2. 2 1 we we we ww oH 

Middle. . .°. 2. 1. 2. www BY 8, 


Smooth. ... . .%, Ky TT. 


Hence it appears that three mutes belong to each organ; and 
that these nine letters, arranged as above, are related to each 
other when taken in either direction; the first perpendicular col- 
umn being labials; the second, palatals; and the third, linguals. 


Note 1. It is well to remark, that in parsing and other oral exercises, it 
is usual to designate the labial mutes as the P-sounds ; the linguals, as T- 
sounds ; the pulatals, as K-sounds. 


4. We might here.reckon a fourth organ, viz. the mxasal or- 
gan; to which belong the three letters 4, v, and y pronounced 
like xg ($3.2). But as these three letters are at the same time 
pronounced with one of the other organs, the nasal organ appears 
only as secondary ; and no special place is due to it in the division 
of the letters. | 

Note 2. The affinity between these three letters (u, », y) appears, e. g. 
from the fact, that the nasal » in the Prep. ev before labials passes over into 
the nasal labial »; and before palatals, into the nasal palatal y; while before 
the first four linguals (to which organ it belongs) it remains unchanged : 
éuma- éyxa- évra-. For the changes of y, see § 25. 

5). No genuine Greek word can end in any other consonant 
than one of these three semivowels, 

go, Vv, Pp» 
for those which terminate in & and ¥ end really in «s and mrs. 
Only é« and ov« form here an exception; and this never at the 
end of a phrase, but only before other words with which they are 
so closely connected in pronunciation as to lose their tone; see 
$13.4. § 26. 5, 6. 


$5. Diphthongs. 


1. The ancient pronunciation of the diphthongs is least cer- 
tain of all; and it is therefore better to pronounce them in our 
manner, so as to make but one syllable. The manner in which 
the Romans expressed them will appear from the examples. 


ai pron. ai (as in aisle), Baidpos Phaidros, Lat. Pheedrus. 
et et (as in height), Netros Neilos, Lat. Nilus. Av- 
| xetov Lukeion, Lyceum. 


were therefore called thin or smooth (yiAd); while between these two classes the 
media (uéoa) hold the middle place. See Appendix D. 1. 
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ot pron. ot Bowrla Bototia, Bootia. 





ve uit (like the French w7 or wy in lui, tuyau), Eidel- 
Oua Hileithuia, lithyia. 

av au Idadxos Glaukos, Glaucus. : 

€u a Etpos Euros, Eurus.* 

nu mnbkov (from av&w) euxon. 


ou ou (asin you), Motca Mousa, Lat. Musa. 
wv is solely Ionic; e. g. wirds outos. 


Nore 1. The Latin usage is not however fixed, especially in the diph- 
thong «. This is shewn by the different modes of writing the words "Iqu- 
yéveca Iphigenta, Mndeca Medea, ‘Hpdxdetros Heraclitus, Todvedecros Poly- 
cletus, etc.—Some few words in aca, ova, remained in Latin unchanged ; ex- 
cept that the « probably passed over into the sound of 7 (or y); as Maia 
Mara, Tpoia Troja. 


2. From these are to be distinguished the improper diphthongs 
so called, which are formed by the Iota subscriptum, or lota writ- 
ten under the following three vowels: 

@ Ty @- 
At present the Jota subscript does not change the sound of these 
vowels, and serves merely to mark the derivation; originally 
however it was heard in the pronunciation. The ancients wrote 
this Iota also in a line with the other letters; and with capital 
letters this is still the case; e.g. THI ZO®IAI, rH copia; ro 
"Abn or 46n. 


Note 2. The ancient native Greek grammarians reckon also nu, wv, vt, 
among the improper diphthongs ; of which their definition is, that they are 
composed of a long and a short vowel, while all the others contain merely 
two short vowels. According to this we may conveniently divide all the 
diphthongs into 


Six proper: az, et, ot; av, ev, ov; and 

Six improper: vt, 7v, ov; g 9, 
It follows also in regard to pronunciation, that in order to distinguish nv 
from ev, the sound of » must be made to predominate; so also in the case 
of wy and uw. It is moreover apparent, that the case was the same with a, 
Mm @, 80 long as the « continued to be heard, i. e. probably during the 
whole strictly classic period; as is proved by the Latin mode of writing 
tragedus, comedus, for rpaypdds, kwppdds. But it is also no less evident 
from the later words prosodia, ode or oda, for mpoc@éia, pén, that then the 
difference between » and w was no longer regarded ; and this is throughout 
the case at the present day. 


Norte 3. The ov is every where sounded only as a single vowel, and is 
therefore strictly no real diphthong. Still, regarded as a diphthong, it has 
strictly most connection with the proper diphthongs; since the sound of 
neither of its vowels is wholly lost, as is the case in the improper g, 9, 9.— 
The short u existed also in the more ancient language, and was retained in 
the Zolic dialect and in the Latin, which is nearest related to that dialect. 


* That av and ev before a vowel are still written and pronounced in Latin with 
v, @. g. "Ayain Agave, Eidy Evan, is an error which has resulted from the Reuch- 
inian pronunciation ; only 4gane, Euan, are correct. 
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To mark it they employed the letters o and v, which are nearly related. 
The Homeric BéAcoGe belongs here; see § 114, BovAopat. 


$6. Breathings. 


- 1. With the letters are connected the two following signs, which 
are set over every vowel or diphthong at the beginning of a word, 
viz. 
- Spiritus lenis, mvedpa yprrov, the smooth breathing. 
< Spiritus asper, wveipa dacd, the rough breathing. 


The Spiritus asper is our hk; e. g.”Opnpos Homerus. The lents 
stands where in other languages a word begins simply with a 
vowel; e.g. éy# ego. Both these classes of words, however, are 
considered in prosody and grammar simply as beginning with a 
vowel. So in the case of the apostrophe ($ 30) and the movable 
final v (§ 26). : 

2. In the proper diphthongs, the Spiritus, as also the accents, — 
are always placed over the second vowel; e. g. Evpeml&ns, ofos. 
In the improper diphthongs g, y, », this is not the case, even 
where the Jota is not subscribed; e. g." Aidns (déns) Hades. — 

3. The Spiritus asper stands also over every p at the begin- 
ning of a word. When p is doubled in the middle of a word, the 
first one takes the lenis, the second the asper, thus: pp. This 
is founded on a peculiarity of the ancient pronunciation, which 
the Latins also did not neglect in Greek words, e. g. 


pyrep, Ilvppos, rhetor, Pyrrhus. 


4. In the common language, all words beginning with v have 
also the asper. 


Norte 1. Both these breathings exist in other languages as distinct letters. 
The asper is the hk of both ancient and modern languages ; the dents is the 
Alef or Elif of the orientals. Nor is this latter a mere empty sign. Every 
vowel which is distinctly uttered without the aid of a preceding consonant, 
and consequently every one which is so uttered as to be heard entirely 
separate from the preceding letter,* is actually introduced by an audible 
breathing or gentle impulse; and thé ancients had more occasion to mark 
this impulse, inasmuch as they did not separate the words in writing. 


Note 2. The /Lolians very frequently exchanged the rough breathing for 
the smooth, as did also sometimes the Ionians. Hence in the epic language 
occur such forms as dp for div, Grro from dAopas, nédos for FAws, etc. 


Note 3. Along with these two breathings the earliest language had still 
another aspirate, which was longest retained by the Holians. This is com- 
monly called Digamma, from its shape /, i.e. a double TI; see § 2. n. 3 marg. 
Also App. B. It was strictly a real consonant with the sound of v, and 
was prefixed to many words which ia the more known dialects have partly 
the asper and partly the lenss.—In regard to the Homeric digamma, which 
has been so much discussed in modern times, the whole subject rests on the 
following rematkable fact. A certain number of words beginning with a 


# E. g. if one would clearly distinguish ab-ortion from a-bortion ; or would per- 
fectly articulate the second vowel in co-operate, pre-eminent, etc. 
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vowel, especially the pronoun oi, of, é, and also dyvyju, Dis, dAdva, dva€, d» 
ddva, dpatds, dpva, dary, €ap (ver), fdvov, €Oetpa, €Ovos, et8w (video), eixoot, ee 
aAjvat), elreiv, etpw (sero), éxds, Exaoras, Exndos, Exnrt, exupos, exov, EAsopas, 
loco, Cra, evvypt, forxa, épyov, épyw, éppw, épva, éaOns (vestis), eomepos 
(resper), rns, éros, ér@atos, ndvus, 780s, Fxa, pa, nxn, laxn, “Idcos, lov (viola), 
pis, ts (ais): igi, laos, trus, oixos, olvos (vinum), ovAapuds, otAos, SAE, with 
all their derivatives, have in Homer so often the hiatus (§ 29) before them, 
that, leaving these words out of the account, the hiatus, which is now so fre- 
quent in Homer, becomes extremely rare, and in most of the remaining 
cases can be easily and naturally accounted for. These same words have 
also, in comparison with others, extremely seldom an apostrophe before them ; 
and moreover, the immediately preceding long vowels and diphthongs are _ 
far less frequently made short, than before other words (§ 7.16). Hence 
we must conclude, that there was something at the beginning of these 
‘words, which produced both these effects, and prevented the hiatus. And 
since short syllables, terminating in a consonant (e. g. os, ov), are also 
often made long before these words, just as if they were in position, and 
that too in cases where they are not affected by the caesura ({ 7. n. 15. 
3), it follows that all these words in Homer’s mouth had this breathing 
(v) with the power of a consonant before them; but had lost it in the far 
later period when Homer’s songs were reduced to writing. Moreover, since 
during this time, and even later, these poems underwent many changes and 
received many additions, as is now generally acknowledged, we can hence 
very naturally account for the circumstance, that the traces of the digamma 
in Homer should have been thus obliterated. | 


$7. Prosopy. 


1. The term Prosody, according to present usage, includes 
only the doctrine of quantity, i.e. the length ( productio) or short- 
ness (correptio) of syllables.* | 

2. Every word and every grammatical form had, for every syl- 
lable, with few exceptions, a constant quantity, which the pro- 
nunciation of common life followed; and which must therefore 
be known in order to pronounce correctly. 


Note 1. For the poetic quantity, so called, see below in no. 12 sq. 
3. The quantity is denoted by the two following marks over a 
vowel, (~) long, (~) short; e. g. 
ashorta, a long a, 
& variable or doubtful. 
4. Every syllable, which cannot be certainly proved to be long, 
must be assumed as short. 
5. A syllable is Jong, either 1. by Nature, or II. by Position. 


6. A syllable is long (I.) by Nature, when its vowel is long; 
as in Latin the middle syllable of amare, docere. In Greek this 
is in part determined by the vowels themselves; for of the sim- 
ple vowels 


* The ancient Greek grammarians included also under the name xpoogdia every 
thing by which the sound of a syllable was affected ; consequently also the accents 
and breathings. 
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7 and w are always long, 
e and o are always short. 
These therefore require no further rules. The three others, on 


the contrary, 
| a, 4, VU; 


can all be, as in Latin, either long or short; and are therefore 
called variable or doubtful, Lat. ancipites. 


Note 2. The epithet doubtful must not be misunderstood. All simple 
vowels are in certain words always long ; in others, always short. For the 
vowel-sounds e and 0, the Greek language had distinct marks or letters for 
long and short ; for the three others, not. When therefore one of these three 
vowels, which are only apparently thus doubtful, is found to be really 
doubtful or variable in some particular words, e. g. the a in «adds, the ¢ 
in avia; this is only the same that occurs also in the sounds of e and o 
with their double characters, e. g. in rpoxaw and rpwxde, odos and gaos, 
yeas and yas; all which instances, in the most ancient mode of writing, 
were in like manner not distinguished. 


7.. In regard to syllables which are long by nature, there is the 
following general rule: Two vowels flowing together into one 
sound form along syllable. Consequently the following are long: 


1) All diphthongs without exception; e.g. the penult in Sa- 
aides, érrada. 

2) All contracted syllables; and in this case the doubtful 
vowels are consequently always long; e.g. the a in axwy 
for déxwv, the « in ipos for iepos, the v in Accus. Borpus for 
Borpvas ; see § 28. : 

Note 3. From these contractions, however, we must carefully distin- 

guish the cases of simple eltszon, e. g. dmayw for aro-aya; see $§ 28-30. 


8. A syllable, even with a short vowel, is long (II.) by Posi- 
tion, 1. e. when it is followed by two or more consonants, or b 
a double consonant ; e. g. the penult in NeyerOar, xabernw, Be- 
Aepvoy, arpoppos, cabéEw, vopitw. 

Notr 4. Very often, also, a vowel already long occurs in position, and 
must then be still more prolonged in pronunciation, e. g. Anpvos' (pron. 
Lémnos), dpmmé, Xapovdas, paddAov; also in mpdtrrw, mpaéw, where the a 
is proved to be long by the derived forms (mpagis, mpayna) which take the 
circumflex. On the other hand, rarro, rd&w, have the a short, like rags. 
So too we must distinguish between the last syllable of Jdpaé where the a 
is long (Gen. Sdpakos), and that of addag where it is short (Gen. afdaxos) ; 
just as between the final syllables of KuxAwy and Kexpow. 


9. A mute before a liquid ($ 4) forms regularly no position: 
hence the penult is short in ITepexrijs, drexvos, SBpayyos, yeveOrn, 
dvo7roTpos, etc. By the poets, however, these syllables are some- 
times used as if long, posttio debilis. 

Note 5. If the vowel in such a syllable is long by nature, then of course 
it remains long; e. g. in mévraONos, from GOdos, and in yuypds, with the v 
_long, as coming from yixe (see note 8). Nothing is more common, than for 


learners to suppose, that a mute before a liquid renders even a long vowel 
doubtful. 
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10. To the preceding rule, however, the middle mutes (8, ¥, 8), 
when they stand before the three liquids A, », v, form an excep- 
tion, and make a real position. Consequently, in the following 
words the penult is /ong, though they are not to be pronounced 
as with a long vowel: zrerAeypat, TeTrpadBtBros, evodpos ; but in 
the following with p the penult is short: yapdépa, Medéarypos, 
pono pos. | 

11. All syllables with a, ¢, v, the quantity of which is not fixed 
by the preceding rules, can be determined only by usage. This 
is best learned from the poets, especially the Attic poets. This 
mode of determining the quantity is said to be “ex auctoritate,” 
by authority. So far now as it regards the root or stem-syllable 
of words, the quantity must be learned by observation or from the 
lexicon. The quantity of such syllables, however, as belong to the 
formation and flexion of words, and the cases where the root itself 
in the course of flexion or formation changes its quantity, will be 
every where pointed out in the grammar in the proper place. 

Norte 6. In regard to the quantity of syllables which serve for formation 
and flexion, it will only be necessary to specify the instances where the 
doubtful vowels are long; and every syllable on which no remark is made, 
and where the contrary does not follow from the general rules, is to be 


regarded as short ; see no. 4 above. E.g. the penult in mpdyparos, érvwa- 
pny; and so too in the formative endings, as in EvAwos, dexatovwwn. 

Note 7. In our madern mode of pronunciation, it is for the most part 
only the quantity of the penult in words of three or more syllables, that we 
ean render distinctly perceptible. And since it is important to become 
early accustomed to the correct pronunciation of such words, before one is 
already familiar with the poets, we give here a table of those which are © 
most essential ; but only such as have the penult long. 


6 paAvapos tdle talk larpés physician dxparos unmixed 
ayviapés apciree avOadns haughty civane mustard 
Tidpa turban ndBados rogue N curyor jaw-bone, 
dates follower 


with all words in -ayds derived from dyw and dyvups; as Aoyayds captain, 
vavayds one shipwrecked ; 


n xdpavos fire- agivn axe 9 xeddow swallow 
6 xahwds bridie thos strong €psOos labourer 
weAwoy parsley pyrivy resen axpeBns exact 
Kupsvoy Cumin 5 Gusros mulittude axdveror qconite 
ourxapevoy mulberry 6 orpdBidros cone of a pine every, threat 
xuxAdpuyoy (a plant) sredtdoy sandal To raptxos stockfish. 
8wrim gift 
6 xivduvos danger 1) wasrupos papyrus xoddupa sort of loaf 
6 Bd@uvos dite | Aadupov booty Aerupoy rind 
evOurn account mirupoy bran dovdoy asylum 
airxivn shame dyxupa anchor aurn ory 5 
apeaBurns old man épupa bridge duuva defence 
5 Wipvbos white lead vpa spelt apvpeov blameless. 
rd xedugos shell, pod | 
Also icyupde strong, from icxyiw. On the contrary, éxupdés and dyupds secure, — 
from éyw, as also other adjectives in -upés, have the u short.— follow- 


ing words are also best pronounced long, though they also occur as short: 
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pupien tamarisk xopvyn club 
mwAnppupis flood.tide ropum stirring-stick. 
The following proper names are also long: 


Ervupdados, Pdpaados, Lpianos, “Aparos, Anpdparos, Axdrns, Aeuvxatns, Ed- 
pparns, Nuparns, Geava, ‘Idowv, “Auaots, Zapame Serapis.* 
ESpuros, ’Evurevs, épepos, Tpdvixos, Kaixos, Sowwixn, “Oops, Bovorpts, Ayxil- 
ons, Atywa, Kapdpeva, “Adpodirn, ’Aperpirn. : 
Aidvucos, ‘Audpvods, KaySvons, Apyvras, Kaxurds, Bnpurds, “ABvdes, Bibv- 
vis, Taxuvov, Képrupa or Képeupa. 
For a list of the words of the third declension, which have the penult long 
in the Gen. and other oblique cases, see Appendix E, Third Declension. 


Note 8. Not unfrequently, however, the first syllable of words, by some 
change or by composition, comes to stand in the distinctive or audible place 
(note 7). Assuch, the following deserve particular notice, having the first 
syllable long: 


Words bald Nerds little bs vinn victory 

6 yds fodder puxpos small xrivn bed 

6 Aspos hunger Tysn honour 8imm whirlpool. 
3 puvds hide 

6 Supds mind 5 ypuads gold An tribe 

6 pupds shaft rou pirate | vAn forest, stuff 
6 xupos flutd, sap £uvds common Aun grief 

6 xuAds juice xudds crooked muyn postertors 
6 rupds cheese Wuxn soul puvn pretext. 

6 mupés wheatt 

dry destruction trwp class- fellow rpayts rough. 
6 8adds firebrand ? poner ne oo 


In the barytone verbs, ending in a simple » appended to the root, ¢ and v 
are always long (except in yAvdew carve); e. g. rpiBa, cvpw, poy, etc. But 
a on the other hand is short, e. g. dyw, ypado.—For verbs in avo, ivw, we, 
see § 112. n. 6.—Of the contracted verbs, the following deserve particular 
notice, as having the first syllable long: 


Ktvéw Move Bihdw dive voaw blow 
pryeo shudder ovidw plunder ptydeo freeze. 
ovyde be sslent 


The knowledge of all these words is useful, not only in respect to ordinary 
derivatives, as dripos, xos, érptBov, SarpiBo, r aaria etc. but also for 
many proper names, as Hermotimus, Demonicus, Eriphyle, ete. 


- Note 9. All words nearly and clearly related to another word, or de- 
rived from it, have regularly the same quantity as the root. In verbal 
nouns, however, there are some forms which adopt, not the long vowel of 
the Present, but the short one of the Aor. 2. This takes place: 
a) In some nouns in », as rptBn, SiarpiBn, avapiyn, rapapiyn. On the 
other hand, wiy7 soul. : 
b) In some adjectives in ns, G. éos, a8 ebepuns, arpiBns, wadewrpiBys, and 
subst. wat8orpiAns. 
Note 10. The rule that one vowel before another ts short, which in Latin 


is uncertain, is even less applicable in Greek. Still, a long vowel before 
another vowel is far more rare, than before a simple consonant; and espe- 





#* The Ionic forms often furnish here a help to the memory in respect to a, hav- 
mg 7 instead of @; 6. g. Srdppndos, Molyros. 
On the other hand wipds, Gen. of 7d wip, fire. 
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cially the forms of nouns in cos, tov, and sa, are always short, with the ex- 
ception of | 


ids arrow* alxia insult xovia dust 
cadia nest dvia grief *Axadnpia, 
and even of these ayia and xovia occur in the epic poets as short. Generally 
speaking, one vowel before another was probably in many cases doubtful, 
even in common usage; and such instances were treated by the poets, and 
particularly the epic poets, with still greater freedom.{ Especially diffi- 
cult to determine is the ending of the Present of verbs in vw and iw, which 
we must leave for the most part to the learner’s own observation. We re- 
mark only that in the senarius, many of those which have a long vowel in 
the future, are always employed in the present also as long, viz. daxpva, 
pnvio, icxvw, ddtwo, di, Ivo, Pw, AVw, Vw, mpiw, xypiw. In the other kinds 
of verse, many of these and also of the others are doubtful.—The following 
words deserve notice as having the a long: 
6 dads people 6 vads temple 
naw (for xaiw) buPvh krdw (for craiw) weep; 

further, the penult in Ainy or Alay very, ’Evvo Bellona; and of those in lo» 
and dwy, all which take o in the Genitive, consequently the comparatives 
e. g. BeAriov) and many proper names, as ’Apdiwyr, ‘Yrepiwv, Maydwyr, "Apu- 

dwy, G. ovos. On the contrary AevxaXiwv, foppior, G. wvos, have the ¢ short. 
—<As to proper names in aos, those of which Aads is a component part, have 
the a of course long; besides these we have 


"Apdedpaos long, Olvdpaos short. 


12. Thus far we have treated of the prosodical laws of the lan- 
guage and the quantity of syllables in a grammatical sense. We 
subjoin what is necessary to be said upon that part of prosody call- 
ed Poetic Usage, which in part belongs to the subject of metre. 
As the general rule, we may remark, the poets were bound by 
the natural quantity of syllables, as it existed in the common 
language. Still the different species of poetry and of verse had 
a great influence on the prosody. There was especially a great 
difference in this respect, between the hexameter of the Ionic epic 
poetry, and the iambic ¢trimeter or senarius which was the prin- 
cipal verse of the Attic drama, and according to which also the 
iambic and trochaic measures of this species of poetry were gen- 
erally regulated. 

Note 11. This Attic poetry had fewer poetic licenses; and regulated 
itself essentially according to the actual pronunciation of the Athenian 
people. The hexameter on the contrary, which followed originally the old 
Ionic pronunciation, allowed the poet in particular cases great freedom. 
The other kinds of poetry occupied the middle ground between these two; 
and hence, even in the drama, those parts which in the expression of pas- 
sion departed most from the language of ordinary conversation, especially 
the lyric passages and choruses, employed more or less not only the forms 
but also the licenses of the epic language. Even the tragic senarius differed 
in such passages from that of comedy, which every whcre followed closely 
the language of ordinary life. 





* On the other hand, 1d Yow (i) the violet. 
t For the sake of the metre the epic poets could lengthen the : even in ’AgKAy- 
mov, "IAlov, &riuly, etc. See note 14. 
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Nore 12. To the peculiarities of the hexameter in respect to the quantity 
by nature, (seo no. 6, 7, above,) belong especially the two following words, 
which in the Attic language are every where employed as short: 

cards beautiful, toos leke; 
but in the epic language they are long, and the latter is therefore written 
icos. It is also to be noted, that dpd, epic doy, curse, is in the Attic poets 
short, and in the epic, long; while dpy misfortune is every where short. 
Others again have in the epic poets a quantity entirely doubtful, especially 
dynp man, “Apns Mars, 
of which the first syllable is elsewhere always short. Hence, even in the 
exclamation "Apes, “Ayes, which occurs several times in Homer, the first a 
is long, the second short. 


Norte 13. This difference between the two kinds of poetry is particularly 
conspicuous in respect to postiton. In the softer Ionic dialect the junction 
of a mute before a liquid is of iteelf sufficiently harsh; and hence in the 
epte poets, especially the older ones, this case forms almost every where a 
position. Among the Attics, on the contrary, the rules above given (no. 
9, 10) for short syllables, hold every where good in the comic senarius, 
while the tragic poets follow more the epic usage. 


13. In many cases the Rhythm alone occasioned in the poets 
a deviation from the usual laws of quantity. These are in the 
strict sense poetic licenses; because they arise solely out of the 
necessity of the versification, and have no root in the language 
itself; and because the nature of a syllable thus arbitrarily em- 
ployed is not thereby really changed. . 

Norte 14. Still we are not to suppose that this license was without re- 
straints, any more than the others; for this would have destroyed the 
charm of the versification. Those old bards were limited by their feelings 


and taste in such a manner, as to admit of these rhythmic licenses only in 
certain words and forms, and in particular cases. So especially: 


1) In proper names: ’AmédAwvos with a prolonged, ’EXevowidac with the 
first « shortened, Hymn. Cer. 105, comp. 97. 

2) In words which have too many short vowels, as in drovéec Oa, adavaros, 
in both which the a of the first syllable was prolonged ; and hence this 
rhythmus of d@dyaros became afterwards usual among all poets. 

3) At the beginning of a hexameter, where even Homer writes ’Ere:- 
| 8}—, and Se xa- | cizyn- | re—. 


14. Further, the following general rules hold good for poetry, 
especially the Homeric. When of two successive words the first 
ends, and the second begins, with a consonant, there is always 
a valid position. When however the two consonants begin the 
second word, the position is indeed regular, (e. g. Homer: “Ev6a 
[op xatra—, Xaipe| fetv’ —, Il. §. 73 adre| Tpwes,) but not fre- 
quent, except when the ictus comes to its aid; see note 15. 1. 
The Attics observed this position more accurately ; except that 
in this case also a mute before a liquid commonly makes no posi- 
tion; e.g. Eurip. Iph. Taur. 1317, IIa@s ys ; | tt wved- | wa; 

15. In the dactylic hexameter, when the arsis falls upon the 
last syllable of a word (i. e. the masculine ceesura, App. A. 24. b), 
not unfrequently a short syllable is thus by the force of the tctus 

B 
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made long. ‘This is called a lengthening by the cesura. KE. g. 
Il. e. 859 Dire xa-| obyvn-| Te nopt-|oat. So a. 51 Bé-| ras eye- 
| qrevxes é-| diets. See App. A. 20, 23, 24. 


Nore 15. This mode of lengthening ‘a syllable, however, is not often 80 
simple as in these examples. More frequent is it: 


1) When the following word begins with two consonants; which species 
of position (see 14 above) without this zctus does not regularly make a 
long syllable; e. g. Gre pa Ivnoxovras éparo. 

2) When the following word begins with a liquid; because such a letter 
can be easily doubled in pronunciation; e. g. Il. ¢. 748 “Hpn | dé 
pede ads 8. 274 dua | 8€ védos | cirero—, pron. demmastigi, denne- 
phos. The p especially can be so easily doubled in such cases, that 
even in the Attic poetry, in the thesis as well as in the arsis, a short 
vowel before p is very commonly made long; e. g. in the arszs of the 
senarius,—rov | mpoce- | mov ra| paxy, Aristoph. Plut. 1065; and the 
thesis of the spondee among anapests,—adrat | 8é pi- | vas Exov- | ow, 
id. Nub. 343. Indeed, where a short syllable was necessary, the p 
was even avoided. 

3) When the following word had the digamma,; the aspiration of which 
could in like manner easily be increased. Hence the verses of Homer 
so often close with the possessive és (from é) in this manner: Jvyaré- 
| pa qv, —mdoe- |i ad. See § 6. n. 3. 

16. In the dactylic hexameter, further, there is also this rule, 
viz. that a long vowel or diphthong at the end of a word be- 
comes short when followed by another vowel; e.g. émAeu a-| pt- 
aTos, — éocerat | ayos, —ao-|dwrépn|aAwy. When however 
this case coincides with the arsis, the syllable remains long; in 
other instances, rarely ; except before the digamma, as has been 
already remarked, $ 6.n.3. On the other hand, in the Attic se- 
narius this mode of shortening a long syllable was unknown; the 
case being always avoided as hiatus. 

Norte 16. In the middle of a word also the shortening of a long vowel or 
diphthong before a vowel sometimes occurs ; but only in certain words and 
forms, which must have had some such tendency in their pronunciation ; 
as in moteiy (often written oetv), motos and its correlatives, olos, roovros, 


etc. But every such long sound is always shortened before ¢ demonstrativum 
(§ 80), ©. g. rovrovi, atrni, avraii, etc. also in the epic éresn for érecdn. 


$8, Necuers: 


1. Along with the quantity of syllables, the Greek languege 
paid regard also to the Tone, or what we call the Accent.* The 


# There is no reason for believing that the accents were a mere invention of the 
Grammarians. It is true that the earlier writers had no marks for the tone-sylls- 
ble; nor did they need them. It was only later, when the pronunciation of words 
with a false accent was creeping more and more into the language of common life, 
that observant Grammarians introduced the stil] current marks or accents; and this 
not as in other languages only here and there in special cases, but according to a 
well-considered system throughout the whole language; just as the Masorites af- 
terwards did the same with the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. For these en- 
deavours we owe them no small thanks, in consequence of the variable nature of 
the Greek tone. 
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Greek accent, however, falls just as often on a short, as on a long 
syllable ; and hence, if we utter this accent in our modern way, 
it must often injure the quantity; e.g. TiOnus, Swxpdrns. For 
the manner of avoiding this, see $ 9, notes. : 

2. A knowledge of the accents, both in general and in their de- 
tails, is indispensable for every one who would learn the language 
thoroughly ; nor are they without practical benefit even for com- 
mon use. Very often the quantity of syllables is indicated by 
the position of the accents; many words and forms, which other- 
wise would have the same sound, are distinguished only by them ; 
and even when they teach us nothing directly, they yet serve to 
point out to us the general laws of the tone. 


$9. The Acute and Circumflex. 


1. Every Greek word, considered by itself, regularly has the 
tone upon one of its vowels; and this is of two kinds, the acute 
and the circumflex. The acute, ofeta (sc. rpoowdia accent), is 
the sharp or clear tone, denoted by the mark (_). . 

2. The circumflex, zrepro7wpévn, i. e. the winding or prolonged 
tone, is denoted by the mark (~). It can stand only on a sylla- 
ble long by nature. 


Norte 1. According to the theory of the ancients, there rests upon every 
syllable, which in our mode of speaking has not the tone, another called the 
grave or falling tone, Bapeta, Lat. gravis. But its mark (_) is not in prac- 
tice written over such syllables; and is to be well distinguished from the 
grave treated of in $ 13.—According to the same theory, a leng vowel 
marked with the circumflex is to be regarded as composed of two short ones 
which are drawn together in pronunciation, of which the first has the acute 
accent and the other the grave ; e. g. ® from 6d. On the contrary, when 
two short vowels accented thus, od, pass over into a long one, this latter 
takes only the acute, o. ’ 


Notre 2. The audible expression of this difference in pronunciation is for 
as difficult. It will be sufficient here, to warn the learner against two 
principal errors. On the one hand, let him accustom himself to distinguish 
every accented long vowel (@ or w) from an unaccented one (w), 6. g. in 
ayOpwrros, in such a manner, however, as not to read the latter as short o.¥* 
On the other hand, let him avoid also the opposite error, and not prolong 
the accented short vowels; e. g. not pronounce démep like Swep.t 


* Thus one can accent the first syllable in &@pwwos, and yet prolong the second. 
Something like this occurs also in English, in the words grandfather, dlms-basket, etc. 

t So soon as we endeavour to accent a short syllable, there arises the tone which 
we are accustomed to mark in English by re the following consonant. Hence 
comes a difficulty ; since we must presume that the ancients distinguished between 
Sr: and Srri, BdAe and BdAAe, without prolonging the vowel. To make this clear, 
we may compare the word Ze«pdrns with the three similar English monosyllables 
86 had théy, of which the middle one is short and yet can have the tone. This is 
manifestly very different from 86 danced théy.—It seems more difficult to pronounce 
sogla, without lengthening the .; and it requires some practice in order to pro- 
nounce this accented short vowel immediately before another vowel. 
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$10. Words named according to the Accents. 


1. The proper tone or accent, acute or circumflex, can stand 
only on one of the last three syllables; the acute upon either of 
them, the circumflex only on one of the last two. 

Note 1. That dren and the like are only apparent exceptions, is evident 
from § 14. n. 2. 

_ 2. In its relation to the tone, the last syllable gives to the 
whole word its grammatical name. According as the last sylla- 
ble has 1) the acute, 2) the circumflex, or 3) no tone at all, the 
word is called : 

Oxytonon (oxytone), as dpy7, Yeds, Os, Terupas 
Perispomenon (circumflexed), as ¢iA@, vods 
Barytonon (barytone), as Ture, mpayya, Tpdypata. 

3. All barytones of two or more syllables are again subdivided 
—according as they have 1) the acufe on the penult, or 2) on 
the antepenult, or 3) the circumflex on the penult—into 

Paroxytona; TUmrw, TeTuppévos 
Proparoxytona ; Tumropevos, avOparos 
Properispomena ; 7pa@ypa, pidovoa. 

Nore 2. For apparent barytones, e. g. like dpy), reruvpas, eto. and for the 

atona, see § 13. 


$11. General Rules of the Accents. 


The place of the tone in every word is learned by observation 
and practice, better than by all rules and exceptions. Still, the 
following fundamental rules may be laid down, in regard to the 
distinction between the two species of tone. 

1. The circumflex requires a syllable which is long by nature, 
i.e. from the nature of the vowel itself, and not solely from posi- 
tion. KH. g. 

«ndos, Pas, TElxyos, OUTOS, TUAYyA. 

| TUYLATE, HV, TP. 
In these last three words the doubtful vowels a, ¢, v, are long. 
A short vowel consequently, when it has the tone, can take only 
the acute; ©. g. Erepos, pévos, iva, mpos, TONY, TEyEA. 

Norte 1. Hence cpipypa has the circumflex only because of the n, and not 
because of the position yp. Since now e, g. mpaypa and paddov have also 
the circumflex, we hence know that the a is here long in itself, and not on 
account of the yp and AA, $7. n. 4. 

2. The acute can stand also upon a long vowel; 6. g. cope- 
repos, Sevrepos, petyw, Tin, Bacirevs, pup. 

3. When a fizal syllable, which is long by nature, has the tone, 
it can have the circumflex; and in contracted final syllables this 
is almost always the case (§ 28. 6); e. g. adnOéos adnOods, Trovew 
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mot. In other instances it is, generally speaking, more rare, 
Many monosyllables have the circumflex; e. g. wvp, Bois, 7as, 
ovv, yov. But among words of more than one syllable, which 
have the tone on the last, with the exception of the contracts, 
only the following take the circumflex : 


a, The adverbial ending as, $ 115. 3. 
b. The Gen. and Dative endings, $ 33. 7. : 
c. The Vocative endings ed and of, § 45. | 


4. When however a penult syllable, which is long by nature, 
has the tone, it must have the circumflex, whenever the final syl- 
lable is short, or long only by position ; e. g. 

phya, olvos, ypuyos, BaAaft (G. dxos). 

Note 2. This rule does not apply to words to which enclitics are ap- 
pended ; hence etre, odre, Somep, ifres, rovgde, etc. § 14. n. 2.—The only real 
exceptions are the particles e{@e and vaiyt, prolonged from ¢? and vai. The 
accentuation vatyi is false. 


5. On the contrary, when the fizal syllable is long by nature, 
the circumflex cannot stand upon the penult, but only the acute ; 


hence 
pyrop, olvn, yoyo, Swpak (G. &xos). 

6. The antepenult syllable can have only the acute ($10. 1). 
When however the final syllable is long, either by nature or from 
position, the antepenult cannot have the tone; hence 

wxpaTns, cuANzyw, épiBanra€. 

7. The endings a and ot, although in themselves long, have 
nevertheless in respect to the two last preceding rules only the 
power of a short vowel ; hence 

Tpiaiwa, mpopyrat, mHAot, dvOpwrot, Plurals of rpiawa, mpopnrns, mados, 

dyOpemos. 
- vUnrropat, rumrera, ronrerOa, réruyya, Pasaive forms. 

rowjoat, arnoa, IJeiva, Infinitives. 

soinoat, ornoa, Imperatives Mid. 

NoTE 3. The following are exceptions : 

1) The third person of the Optative in os and at, e. g. hevyot, mowoas. 

3) The adverb otxot at home. Plur. olxos houses is short. 

8) Words to which enclitics (§ 14) in oc are appended ; e. g. pol, roi, as 

otpot, woe is me! sro, whether from § truly, or from 7 or. 

8. The w in the endings of the Attic declension so called like- 
wise permits the tone to be on the antepenult; ©. g. woXews, 70- 
Newy (§ 51), and N. and A. Sing. and G. Plur. dvaryeay, $ 37. 

Norte 4. So also the » in the Ionic Gen. in ew of the first Declension ; 
_@. g. Sermdree for deandrou, 4 34. IV. 5. 

Nore 5. It is now easy to see, how the learner can readily ascertain the 
quantity of many words by means of the accents. It is at once known: 

1) From the circumflex, that the syllable on which it stands, is long. 
2) From the acute in such words as xapxivos, Sa6por, etc. that the penult, 

is short (Text 4). 

3) From the accent of such words as sreipa, dpoupa, that the last syllable 

is short (Text 4, 6). 
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4) From the acute in yopa, Anda, that the last syllable is long (Text 4, 5). 
urther, we pronounce the ¢ in docros long, and in Jedpuros short, because 
giros has the circumflex, and @didos the acute. So also in d8ixn, adsxos, 
we recognise the short «, because the Plur. Sixaz occurs sufficiently often to 
recollect, that we have never seen it with the circumflex (Text 7). 


Note 6. Only the circumflex on monosyllables decides nothing for their 
lengthened forms ; since the monosyllabic nominatives of the third Decl. 
are always long (§ 41. n. 3. § 42. n. 2); ©. g. wip, pis, Gen. wipds, pids. 


$12. Changes of the Accents. 


When a word is changed by declination, conjugation, or in any 
other way, this change has in very many cases an influence on 
the accent; viz. 

1. A necessary influence, when the change is such, that the 
accent of the primary form, according to the preceding rules, can 
no longer be retained ; in such cases 7 

The circumflex is exchanged for an. acute, e. g. olvos Gen. olvou 
$11.55; ppya Gen. pyyaros § 10. 1. 

The acute for a circumflex, e.g. Tysn G. tyuys § 11. 3. b; 

 gevyw Imperat. pedye § 11. 4. 

Or the accent is removed from the antepenult to the penult ; 
e. g. avOpwiros G. avOparrov, a&poupd G. apotpas § 11. 6. 

2. But even in cases where according to the preceding rules it 
would not be necessary, the accent is often, not indeed changed 
for another, but removed from its former place; viz. 

a) The accent is drawn back ; chiefly: 1) When the word re- 
ceives in any way an addition at the beginning; e.g. Turra 
Tumre érumte; 650s avvodos; maidevtds dmaiSevros. 2) 
When the cause, which held the accent to the penult in the 
primary form (§ 11. 6), falls away; e.g. adem, Imperat. 
wa More exact details and the exceptions are given in 
the notes under no. IJ, at the end of § 103, and in the rules 
for the composition of words § 121. 

b) The accent is moved forwards, but for the most part only 
when the word receives one of those endings, which always 
have the tone; e.g. the Part. Perf. in ws, as réruda Part. 
tetugas ; the Genitives of moposyllables in the third Decl. 
as Sp, Inpos, § 43. n. 4; also many endings in the forma- 
tion of words, § 119. 


. Nore. For the shifting of the tone in Anastrophe, see § 117. 3; in Apos- 
trophe, see § 30. n. 1; when the Augment ts dropped, see § 103. m. 2. 


$13. The Grave Accent. Atona. 


1. Hitherto we have considered the tone, only as it belongs to 
every word and every form by itself. But the connection of 
words has also an influence on the tone. This takes place in two 
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principal cases; viz. the tone of a word is modified by its depend- 
ance either upon the following or the preceding parts of a sen- 
tence. This we call: I. Tendency of the tone towards the /fol- 
lowing word or words, as shewn (1) by a depression of the acute, 
or (2) by casting off the tone; II. Tendency of the tone towar 
the preceding word, or Inclination. ° : 


I. Tendency of the Tone towards the following Word or Words. 


2. When an oxytone ($ 10. 2) stands in connection before other 
words, the acute tone or accent is depressed, i. e. it passes over 
more or less into the grave, and the final syllable thus loses its 
sharp or clear tone. This depressed acute is thus marked, ‘. At 
the end of a period, however, and consequently before a point or 
colon,* the acute remains unchanged. E. g. 

"Opry? 82 trodra Spay dvaynater naxd. 

Nore 1. According to the theory in § 9. n. 1, all syllables without the 
tone (Lat. graves) ought to receive this mark. But as this was not usual, 
the same mark was chosen for all those accented final syllables, in which 
the tone was weakened in order to connect them the more readily with 
other words ina sentence. Hence in grammar such words are never called 
barytones, but remain oxzytones. - 


Note 2. The interrogative pronoun ris, ri, (§ 77,) is the only exception 
from this rule. For the acute on final syllables before enclitios, see § 14. 
3. The following monosyllables, all beginning with a vowel, 

ov (ovx, ovy) not, ws as, et tf, 

dv in, eis (és) into, €& (ex) out of, 
and these nomunatives of the prepositive article (§ 75) 

O, 7), Ol, Al, 

appear commonly wholly wnaccented, because of their close con- 
nection with the following word; hence they are called atona, 
words without tone. ‘E. g. 0 vos: #AOev €F “Acias: ox év Trapo- 
Sp* ov yap Trapyp. 

4. So soon however as such words are no longer in connection 
with the following words, whether they stand alone, or at the 
end of a sentence, or after the words on which they depend, they 
immediately take their tone. E.g. ot no; was yap ov; why 
not? Sos ws érieto as a god; ovdée xaxav é€, for é« Kaxav. 

Norte 3. These words stand, in respect to the tone, nearly in the same 
relation to the following word, as the enclitics do to the preceding one; 


hence they are now often called, after Hermann’s suggestion, proclitics. 
See Ausf. Sprachl. § 13. 5, note. 


$14, Enclitics. 


II. Tendency of the Tone towards the preceding Word. 
1. This is the Inclination of the tone so called, ayx\uow. 


* Through a misunderstanding of the ancient principle, the acute is now placed 


by most editors also before a comma. 
a, 
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There is in Greek quite a number of words, of one and two syl- 
lables, which can connect themselves both in sense and pronun- 
ciation so closely with the preceding word, as to throw back their 
tone upon it. Since now these words, in respect to their tone, as 
it were lean or support themselves (éyxXivec@a) upon the fore- 
going word, they are therefore called Enclitice, Enclitics. On 
the other hand, every accented word, and these enclitics them- 
selves when they retain their tone, are called orthotone, opQoro- 
voupeva, i.e. with upright tone, not inclined. 
2. Such enclitics are: 
1) The indefinite pronoun tis, 72, through all the cases, as 
the forms Tod, t@, which belong to it. The interrog. rés, i, 
who? has on the contrary always the acute, $ 77. 

2) The following oblique cases of personal pronouns: joi, poi, 
Hé* cov, col, oé: ov, ol, E+ piv, viv, and most of those begin- 

ing with od. $72. n. 2. 3. 

3) The Pres. Indic. of eiue and dnl, except the monosyllabic 
2 pers. Sing. § 108. IV. § 109. I. | 

4) The indefinite adverbs 7ras, 17, ‘trol, rrov, ol, rrobev, Troté, 
which are distinguished solely by their enclitic tone from 
the interrogative particles mas; more; etc. § 116. 

5) The particles 7a, ré, Tol, Syy, yé, xév or Ké, viv or vd,* rrép, 
pd, and the inseparable particle de, see notes 2. 3. 

3. Whenever the inclination takes place (comp. 7 below), if 
the word which immediately precedes the enclitic be a propa- 
roxytonon (avOperrros) or a properispomenon (capa), the enclitic 
throws back its accent upon it; but always as an acute upon the 
final syllable ; e. g. 

dvOpwiros éort, o@pa pov. 
When an atonon or prgrige pe word (as‘et) precedes, this word 
receives the accent; e. g. et Tus. 

4. When however the preceding word has already an accent 
of its own upon the final syllable, or has simply an acute upon 
the penult syllable, this accent of its own serves also for the en- 
clitic ; but in such cases the acute on the final syllable is not, as 
elsewhere, depressed into the grave ($ 13. 2); e.g. 

aynp Tis Kal Tote’ PiA@ oe" yuvaLKav TWoP. 

5. When a monosyllable enclitic follows a paroxytone, the en- 
clitic loses its accent, and no further change takes place; since 
here too the accent of the paroxytone serves also for the enolit- 
ic; ©. g. 

avdpa Te’ Néeyets TL | 

6. When one enclitic follows another, the first, after havi 

thrown back its tone upon the preceding word, receives itself the 


* This particle (now, well, indeed) is distinguished by its enclitic form from the 
adverb of time viv now. | 
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tone of the second enclitic, but always as an acute; and so on, 
when several follow, quite to the last, which alone remains un- 
accented ; e. g. el Tis Twa yal poe TrapeEtvat. 
7. The enclitics retain their tone, that is, become orthotone (see 
1, above), when the inclination is hindered. 'This takes place: 
1) When an enclitic of two syllables follow# a paroxytone ; 
@. g. NOyos TroTe Eywper* evavTios ahicw (note 1).. 
2) When the syllable upon which the tone of the enclitic would 
regularly have been thrown back, has been cut off by apos- 
trophe ; e. g. moAXol 8 eioiv. 


Note 1. The more readily to understand the rules for Inclination, the 
learner may refer them back to those for the accent of single words in con- 
nection with the number of syllables; yet without taking into account the 
quantity of the final syllable as affecting the accent. If we conceive of 
two words combined into one through the inclination, (which is really the 
case except in the writing,) then av@pwmds éort must receive a second ac- 
cent, because the accent on the fifth syllable from the end is not enough 
for the word ; and so in cua pov, with the circumflex upon the antepenult. 
On the other hand, in dvnp ris, PAG ce, avdpa re, the usual accent is sufficient ; 
and only the manner in which dissyllables are inclined after perispomena, 
varies from the rule. Hence examples like yuvatx@y rivwy and dytwey are 
not marked as enclitic by recent grammarians. In cases where an enclitic 
dissyllable follows a paroxrytone, the inelination is said to be hindered; 1. e. 
the. accent of the paroxytone can not serve at the same time for the enclitic, 
e.g. Adyos more. ‘To write here Adyds wore would violate the rhythmic law 
of arsis and thesis, by placing two syllables with*equally sharp tone in im- 
mediate succession. Hence it remains, Adyos woré. App. A. 20. 


8. Besides these cases, an enclitic can regularly remain ortho- 
tone, only at the beginning of a clause or sentence, or when some 
emphasis in the thought falls upon it, especially in an antithesis. 
Many of these words, however, (especially those in no. 2. 5,) 
are in their nature such, that they can never come into these vir- 
cumstances, and are therefore always enclitic. 


Notre 2. Many words, which are usually connected with an enclitie in 
some particular sense, are also written with it in one word; e. g. dcre, 
ovre, pévrot, doris, Svrivwy (§ 77).—The enclitic de (different from d¢ but) 
occurs only in this shape (as inseparable) in dd¢, roadade, Sde, Séuovde, ete. 
(§§ 76, 79. § 116.2, 7). Such an enclitic takes the tone of another follow- 
ing one, only in cases where the general rules require it, as ofrwés elow, Sd€ 
re; otherwise usually not, as ore r:.—Still, in most of the cases which be- 
long under this note, there is little uniformity in the editions; particularly, 
where the first word in such a compound (according to Text, 3) must receive 
two accents. In this case we find sometimes e. g. “Epe8dade, oldare, fully 
' written; and sometimes only the second accent, ’EpeBdode, oidcre. 

Note 3. The demonstratives, whenever they are strengthened by 8¢ 
(§ 79. § 116. 7), move forward in all cases their own tone upon their final 
syllable; e. g. récvos, rotos—roadade, roidade- tyAikos—ryruxdade: EvOa—év- 
Oa8e* roiotw—rowide. Since this now becomes the regular accent of the 
principal word, the Gen. and Dat. of these compounds take also the cireum- 
flex upon their long vowels, according to § 33. 7. E. g. rocovde, roogde, 
rowiode; on the other hand, Nom. and Acc. roonde, rovovade. 
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$15. Marks or INTERPUNCTION AND OTHER SIGNS. 


1. The Greek written language has the point (period) and 
comma, like our own. The colon is marked by a point above 
the line, e.g. ovx 7ABev- ddrxa—. The note of tnterrogation 
(;) is like our Semicolon. 

Note. The note of exclamation (!) has been only very recently intro- 
duced by a few editors. 

2. From the comma the Diastole or Hypodiastole (,) must 
be distinguished. This serves more clearly to separate some_ 
short words connected with enclitics, in order that they may not 
be confounded with other similar words; e. g. 6,7t (epic 6,rTt) 
neut. of dors, and 70,re (and that), in order to distinguish them 
from the particles dre (epic 6rrt) that, and tore then. 

3. The following marks have reference only to letters and syl- 
lables : 

— the Apostrophe, see § 30. 

*_. the Coronis or mark of crasis, see § 29. P 

—: the mark of Dig@resis (French tréma), placed over the last 

of two vowels, to show that they are to be pronounced sep- 
arately, and not as a diphthong ; e. g. dis o-is, rpais pra-us. 


§ 16. Mwurarions or TH: Consonants. 


1. In tne formation of words and derivation of forms, there oc- 
cur in the Greek language many changes of the letters, chiefly 
for the sake of euphony and easier pronunciation. These often 
make the root very diffioult to be recognised ; while they yet al- 
most always proceed from acknowledged principles. 

2. In regard to the Consonants it is in general to be observed, 
that letters of the same organ, or those which in different organs 
have the same power (§ 4. 3), are also most inclined to.pass over 
into each other, or be exchanged for one another, whenever a 
change takes place in a word. 

3. This circumstance is also the foundation of the difference 
of dialects; as the sketch in the following notes will show.* 

Norte 1. The dialects exchange most frequently for one another : 

a, The aspirates; e. g. SAqv crush, Att. Pray. So the name dnp for a 


centaur (man and beast) is only an earlier form for Inp beast; cps, 

G. Spvbos, Dor. dpyexos. 

The middle; e. g. yAnxoyr penny-royal, Att. BAnyor: yy, old Dor 6a’ 

6Bedds spit, Dor. adedds. 

c. The smooth; thus the interrogative particles and their kindred forms, 
instead of the usual 1, (mov, ms, motos, drotos, me, etc.) have among 
the Ionics always x, (xov, x@s, xotos, Skotos, kw, etc.)—So wdre when 
Dor. réxa. Also revre five, Aol. wéprre. 


S 


; 


~ * The learner must take care not to regard the following dialectic changes as 
general or frequent. In many of them the examples adduced are the only ones 
that exist. 
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d. The liquids; thus the Dorics say, for #AGov, SéArioros, HiAraros,—hvboy, 
Bévrioros, pivraros; the Ionics and Attics for rvevpov lungs, rrevpov; 
for xAiBavos oven, there exists an Attic form xpiSavos.—For piv and vip 
see § 72. n. 6. 13. 

e. The letters of the same organ; e. g. the Attics say ywapevs fuller rather 
than xvadevs ; and rams carpet was equally good with dams. The Ion. 
ics sometimes also exchange the aspirates for the corresponding smooth 
mutes; ©. g. déxopas for déxopat take; adres for abéts again; Att. aadd- 
payos, lon. dowdpayos, asparagus. 

‘, The o, especially with the other linguals, viz. 

With r; as for ov, rAncioy near, Mooedav,—Dor. rv, rAariov, Moresddy. 

With 3 in the Laconic dialect always; for Seds God, Jetos divine, Lac. 
atds, vetos. 

With », as in the ending pev, Dor. pes, ©. g. rimropev, rimrropes. 

With p; thus many of the Doric tribes, instead of the endings as, ns, 
os, was, employed in all cases ap, np, op, wp. | 

g. The double letters with the kindred simple ones, especially ¢ with 8; 
e. g. (ép€ a form of ddpé roe; pala dough, Dor. padda.—In many words 
the old language and the olic dialect, instead of & and yf, transposed 
the two corresponding simple letters, e. g. oxévos for £évos strange, ona- 
Ais for Wadis shears. And especially the Dorians, instead of ¢ in the 
middle of a word, employed commonly a8; e. g. ovpicde for cupifa, 
péeodwy for péfov or peifwy, etc. Comp. § 3. 2. 

Note 2. Instances of the commutation of letters which are not in the 
above manner related to each other, are exceedingly rare; e. g. pdyes and 
ports hardly, xoetv an Tonic form for voety to think; xedatwds, xedXawvn, poetic 
for peAas, peAawva, black.* 

Note 3, Two exchanges of letters, founded on what is above adduced, are 
so frequent, that they deserve to be particularly marked, viz. 

tr and oo 

pp and po. 
The first of these takes place in most words, where these letters occur ; and 
the latter in very many. The forms rr and pp belong chiefly to the Attics, 


oo and po mostly to the Ionics; e. g. 
Att. Ion. Att Ion. 
rdTrety —Taoce, arrange appyy—dpony, male 
AGrra—yAGooa, tongue xéppn—xdpon, cheek. 
Still, the Ionic forms are also found in the best Attic writers, and in the 


earlier ones even by preference; see § 1. n. 6. 


$17. The Aspirates. 


1. Every aspirate is to be considered as having arisen from the 
corresponding smooth mute (tenuis) in connection with the Spiritus 
asper. Hence the Latin mode of writing the aspirates, ph, th, ch. 

2. When therefore in composition a smooth mute and the rough 
breathing meet together, there arises from this junction an aspi- 
rate. E.g. the words émi, déxa, avros, compounded with jpuépa 
day, after dropping their respective final vowels, give 

eprpepos, Sexrpepos, avOrpepos. 

3. The same takes place also in separate words; e. g. (ove) 

ovy oclws. Also with an apostrophe ( 30); e. g. 
Grd, at’ —ad od. avril, avt —avl ov. 
* For this and similar instances, see the author's Lexilogus, II. 109. 
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Note 1. The Ionics retain in both cases the smooth mutes; e. g. én’ 
Goov, ovx as, lrravar—pertordvat, xardwep for xabdwep (af deep). Comp. 
$16. note 1. e. 


Note 2. A singular case of this change of a smooth mute, is, when an- 
other letter stands between it and the rough breathing, as in ré@permoy a 
four-horse chariot, from rerpa- and érros; and in some Attic contractions, 
as Jotudreoy for rd iudriov (§ 29. n. 4, 5), ppovdos from mpd and ddds.¥* 


$18. Laws of the Asptrates. 


1. It is a law of the Greek language, that when two successive 
syllables would regularly begin each with a rough mute, one of 
these, and usually the Bs, passes over into the corresponding 
smooth of the same organ. This rule is without exception in all 
reduplications ; e. g. 

Ka, ceynpnia, TlOnys, — instead of ded. yey. 38. 
Elsewhere, however, in flexion and derivation, this law is observ- 
ed only in some few cases. 7 

2. Some few words have already tn thetr roots strictly two as- 
pirates, of which consequently the first has been exchanged for a 
smooth. So soon, however, as in the course of formation or flex- 
ion the second aspirate is in any way changed, the first immedi- 
ately reappears. E. g. 

Root OPES: Pres. + nourish, Fut. Spéyo, Derivatives 


Tpodt), Spemrijprov, Spéspa. 
Similar causes may also already have operated upon the primary 
form, which stands in the lexicon (the Nominative or Present), 
and not upon the forms derived from it. Hence arises the case 
apparently opposite to the former one (tpéhw, Spéyw, —Ipl£, 
tptyos) which however is at bottom the same: 

Root OPIX: Nom. Spi— hair, Gen. tpeyos, Dat. Pl. SpcEd, 

Derivative tpuyow. 
Here belong still some other verbs (see in § 114 Sdarrw, OAG., 
Spurra, tpeyw, TUpw); also the adjective tayvs, Compar. Sac- 
ow, § 67. 

3. Very seldom, when two aspirates thus come together, is the 
second one changed. Yet this is the rule in respect to Impera- 
tives in Sv; e.g Imper. Aor. 1 rupOnzi for ropOn6i. See n. 2. 

Note 1, In some words the Ionics change the first aspirate, the Attics 
the second, and vice versa; ©. g. xray tunsc, Ion. xibay; evrevber, éevravba, 
Ton. é&vOevrev, évOavra, 4 116. 7. 

Nore 2. The Passive ending ny, and the forms derived from it, act only 
upon the preceding $ in the two verbs 

Sve burn incense, Jeivas place, 
as éruOny, éréOny, reOeis. In all other verbs no such change occurs, e. g. 
tyvOnv, epOaOny from dpbde, JaPbeis, bpepEny, EHeAxOnv. OF the Imperative 


* Meanwhile the form. ppolmcsow (for xpeoiysov) from apd and ofun, compared 
with Spdeow abridged from rapdcow, shows that even in the absence of the 
rough breathing the tenues readily became aspirated before p. 
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ending d, r, the Imp. Aor. 1. Pass. is the only certain case; see in the 
verb riOnys §107.m.5. The Imperative dafi from dnui, and the Homerie 
rébvats (see Ivnoxe), deviate from this law.—No other ending affords ex- . 
amples for the general rule of this section; for we find S¢abe, KoptvOd6t, 
rayraydber, etc. | 

Note 3. Among compound words, the rule is followed only in éxeyetpia 
truce, from €yew and yelp; auréye (see the anom. verb ¢yw), éradn, dre- 
66s, where the regular aspiration of the mw before the rough breathings 
didn, épOds, (§ 17. 2,) is omitted. In all other compound words no change 
occurs; a8 epudaive, audiyvbeis, avOoddpos, etc. 

Nore 4. This law, strictly speaking, extended itself aleo over the Spsritus — 
asper, which it changed into the lents. The clearest example of this is in 
the following verb: 

Root ‘EX: Pres. éyw have, Fut. é, Deriv. éxrixds. 


Generally however the breathing remains unchanged, 6. g. addy, idaive, 
NX% €Oev. 


$19. Accumulation of Consonants. 


1. From the immediate juxtaposition of consonants, there often 
arises a harshness, which the Greek language endeavours to avoid. 

2. In general three consonants, or one consonant and a double 
letter, cannot stand together, unless either the first or the last of 
them is a liquid, or y before a palatal; e. g. areupOels, oxdnpos, 
réyEw, adreyxtos. In composition, however, « and o at the end 
of the first word can remain before two other consonants; as 
bia Oaptos, Exrrtwots, &evyw. In all other cases, such a con- 
cuyrence is either avoided, or one letter is dropped; as éopad9ae 
for éopaddo Oa in the Perf. Pass. § 98. 2. 

3. But the concurrence of even fwo consonants can occasion 
harshness; and to avoid this there are certain definite rules, which 
are given in the following sections. 


Note 1. In some rare cases the insertion of a third consonant serves to 
ease the pronunciation, When e. g, the liquid p» or », after dropping & 
vowel, comes to stand immediately before the liquid A or p, the middle 
mute (8, 8) corresponding to the first, is inserted; e. g. from jépa comes 
peonpBpia mid-day; from pepéAnrat came the epic pépBrera:; and dynp has 
Gen. avdpds. 

Note 2. Sometimes, but equally seldom, a consonant is transposed by 
metathesis, to a more convenient place. So arose the Nom, mvé, from the 
, root ITYKN, which re-appears in the oblique cases wuxrds, munvi, etc. (See 
the Table of anom. Nouns § 58.) But even without any strong motive of 
euphony, such transpositions have occasionally been introduced; e. g. in 
the formation of the Aor. 2, rép0w, érpaOov; or on account of the metre, 
xpadia for xapdia; and also the reverse, drapmés for drpamds, Sdodiaros for 
Bpadiorros, etc. 

Note 3. In the ancient language two consonants stood together more 
frequently ; one of which was afterwards dropped in the ordinary language, 
but was often retained by the poets (Epenthesis), for the sake of the metre 
or of the more energetic sound; e. g. mrdAepos, wrdXs, and their compounds, 
for wédepos, wédts. Hence we also see how yapai on the ground and y@aya- 
Ads low are connected. 


~ 
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Note 4. On the other hand the o has a great propensity to introduce it- 
self before other consonants (Prosthesis) ; e. g. the Ionic-Attic opexpds for 
.pixpds ; and thus arose the forms cpidaf, oxeddw, pioyo, driobev, and others, 
from the more ancient pira€, xeddw, MIT (whence psyeis, etc.) drebev, etc. 


$20. Assimilation of Mutes. 


1. Two mutes of different organs can stand together in Greek, 
only when the latter is a lingual (7, 6, or 3). The following gen- 
eral rule is almost without exception : : 


- A smooth mute admits before it only a smooth; a middle only 
a middle; and a rough only a rough. 
E. g. émrrd, vucross Bdedupos, éptySovires: axOos, Piva. 

2. Hence, when in the course of formation or flexion two mutes 
of different organs come together, the first generally assumes the 
character of the second. KE. g. by appending the terminations 
tos, Onv, Seu, are formed 

from ypadw write — ypatrros, ypaBdny 
from mAéxw braid — whey Geis. 

3. When two mutes of the same kind stand together, if one of 
them be changed, the other must also be changed. Thus from 
értd, oxTw, come €8do0s, dydoos ; and when of two smooth mutes 
the second passes over into the rough in consequence of the ac- 
cession of the Spiritus asper (4 17. 2, 3), the first also follows 
it; e. g. 

érrd, ypépa— éepOnpepos, of seven days, 
yucta— vyF dry, all night. : 

4. The « of the preposition é« alone can stand before all the 
other mutes, and remains eae a? before them all; e. g. éx- 
Oeivat, éxdodvas, éxBdrrew, ewyeverbar, expevryerv. See $ 26. 6. 


$21. Doubling of Consonants. 


1. Consonants doubled are not so frequent in the Greek as in 
English. The semivowels, A, », v, p, o, are oftenest doubled ; 
and after them. _ 

2. The p at the beginning of a word, is always doubled in the 
common language, whenever in formation or composition a sim- 
ple vowel comes to stand before it; e. g. 

épperroy, appemr7ys, from pérw with é and a, 

mepippoos, from zrepi and péw, | | 
see } 83. 2. § 120.6. With diphthongs this does not take place, 
e. g. evpworos, from ed and pwrvup. 

3. The rough mutes can never be doubled; but take before 
them the corresponding smooth, e. g. 

sa Sara, Bees TTurdevs. 
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Note 1. The poets, with the exception of the Attics, often double a con- 
sonant for the sake of the metre; e. g. dcop, Orr, dnnére, evverre, for dcop, 
etc. So also éxyos, oximdos, for byos, axupos. This however does not take 
place arbitrarily, but in certain words often, in others never (e. g. €rt, érepos, 
dua, dvepnos) ; most frequently with the semi-vowels. See more on this sub- 
ject § 27. n. 14 8q. 

Note 2. On the other hand, the same poets avail themselves, though far 
more rarely, . a pais consonant, when the common usage employs a 
double one; e. g. ’AysAeus, Oduaers, for "Axadevs, "O8vecevs. In like man- 
ner they omit Ai double the p; ©. g. €peée from peo. 


§ 22. The Double Letters and €. 


1. When the letters 8, 7, ¢, and ¥, x; y, come to stand before 
o, they pass over with it into the kindred double letters ¥ or &. 
E. g. by appending the future ending ow are formed from 

TpiBw tpipw, Neirrw etre, ypac ypanrw 
Meyw AéEw, Wéxw rEEW, oTELYW oTelEw, 
and with the ending of the Dat. Plur. a1, ow, are formed from 
“ApaBes “Apayr, xopaxes xopakwy, dvuyes dvv£t. 

2. Here also the preposition éx constitutes an exception ; e. g. 
éxowle. 

Norte 1. We must by no means suppose, that the y when it thus stands 
for Bo and do, and the £ when it stands for yo and xo, are always to be 
pronounced the first like bs or fs, and the latter like gs or chs. If this 
were so, the double letters were but a poor invention. The true state of 
the case is, that before o, the letters y and x were changed into x, and 8 
and ¢ into 7; and then were written together with the o in and y. An 
evident proof of this is a comparison of the Lat. scribo, scripss. ‘ 

Note &. The ¢ is also a double letter, and stands originally for o8 ( 3) ; 
but in the ordinary course of flexion and formation, the cases where it is 
written instead of these letters, occur for the most part only in some ad- 
verbs of place, which are formed by appending tho syllable de; as ‘AOnvate 
for -agde. § 116. 


$23. Consonants changed before pu. 


1. Before « in the middle of words, the labials ot P-sounds 
(8, 7, ¢) are always changed into 4; e.g. in the Perf. Pass. and 
in derivative words: 

TplBw Tpiu-ua, Neirw NédELp-pad, yao ypap-17). 
2. The palatals and linguals are often changed before p, viz 
« and x (K-sownds) into y, . g. 
WEKW TEY-Ha, TEVYW = [Lat 
and the T-sounds, 6, 3, 7, with the ‘iouble letter & into a, e. g. 
baw do-pa, melOw trérea-pat, Wnpitw Wydio-pa. 


Nore. I n the formation of words generally, the palatals and linguals are 
nevertheless sometimes found unchanged before p; e. g. dxpn, éxpa, Byer, 
xevOov, wérpos, Other examples are peculiar to the dialects; ©. g. from 
d{o (OAQ) comes Ion. ddyu7, comm. dopy. | 
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$ 24. Changes of the Linguals. 


1. The linguals 5, 3, 7, & can stand only before the liquids A, 
v, p» Before « they are commonly changed into o ($ 23); and 
¢, as a double letter, does not appear before another consonant. 


2. Before other bnguale they are changed into g, e. g. 
now ho-Onv, weibw mevc-Téov. 


3. Before o they are dropped, e. g. 
ddw d-cw, Tew tel-ow, TOLATA TMpA-ot, 
ppato ppa-ous. 


Note. For the changes of r in the abbreviations bf xara, see § 117. n. 2. 


$ 25. Changes of the Consonant v. 


1. The v generally remains unchanged before 6,3, and 7. Be- 
fore the labials (8, 7, ¢, «) it is changed into «; and before the 
palatals (ry, «, x), into y with the sound of ng ($4.4). E.g.in. 
compounds with avy and ey, 

cumTaoxe, euBaive, Tuppépen, euruxos 
eyKare, cuyyerns, eyxerpito, eybéw. 

Norse 1. In appending the enclitics ($ 14. n, 2) an exception 1s made for 
the sake of distinction, but only in writing; e. g. rdvye, Ovmep, pron. réyye, 
dpuwep; see n. 4, 

2. Before the liquids A, , p, the v is assimilated, i. e. changed 
into the same letter, e. g. : 
ovANeyo, € Brelre, duybrw Mpévw, cuppamrrw. 

But the preposition ev remains commonly unchanged before p ; 

as évpaTrTw. 

3. Before o and & the v in composition is sometimes daerugre 
sometimes changed into ¢, and sometimes dropped (see n. 2); 
flexion v is commonly dropped before ¢, e. g. in the Dat. Plus 

Saipov-es Saipo-ct pujjv-es pn-o1w. 
Here too the preposition év remains unchanged ; as évceia, évlew. 

4. When after the », a 5, 3, or 7 has also been dropped before 
the o ($ 24), the short vowel becomes long, e. g. 

WdvT-s TA-cl, TNpavres TUdot (s 46); 
in order to which, ¢ passes over into et, and 0 into ov (§ 27. 2), e.g. 
orrévd-to, Fut. owrei-ow* éxovt-es, Dat. éxod-ow. 

Nore 2. Exceptions to these rules are verbal forms, like mépavoas (2 
Perf. Pass. from a) ) Weravars, subst. from rrerralve ; also the nominatives 
of words in Decl. aving vGos in the Gen. as 7 oe worm, 7 melpws 
basket-wagon, Tipvys. 

Note 3. Suv and maAw before simple o, change their y into a, as ovoo- 
tia, maXioouros. When, however, o is followed by another consonant, and 
also before (, ov drops its v, as cvompa, ovokiale, cufvyla; but made com- 
monly retains it, as maXivoxtos.—"Ayar, except where a doubling or assimi- 
lation takes place (as dydyyepos, aydppoos), every where drops the », as 
ayaoGevns, ayaxAvros. 
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Note 4. By the ancients, the » at the end of words was also pronounced 
according to the principles of this section, when the following word began 
with a consonant; especially in the article and in prepositions. E. g. rdy 
Bapdy, év wupi, ovy apr, Were pronounced thus: ropBwpydy, éunvpi, ovy- 
xapr@. In oid inscriptions, which do not separate the words, such instances 
are often thus written. 


§ 26. Movable Final Letters.* 


1. Certain words and endings have a twofold form, with and 
without a final consonant. The first is commonly used before a 
vowel, the latter before a consonant. . 

2. Here belongs particularly the movable v, called in Greek 

yp épedxvoriKor, 
which the Dat. Plur. in ow, and in verbs all third persons in ev 
and cv, can cast off or retain, see n. 2; 6. g. 
naowy elev ard, mace yap eime TovTO 
eruven eye, Erupe oe 
A€yovew abrd, A€yovet TovTO 
ribqow tnd, riénot Kara. 
3. A similar v is also found in the following words and forms, viz. 
1) The local ending ow derived from the Dat. Plural; e. g 
'Oruprriacw at Olympus. § 116. 3. 
2) The epic termination dw. $ 56. n. 9. 
3) The numeral etxoow twenty; where, however, the form 
without v can also stand before vowels. 
4) The adverbs 7répvow and vooduy. 
5) The enclitic particles xév and vw». § 14. 
6) Sometimes the « demonstrative. § 80. n. 3. 


4, Of the same character is the ¢ in odtws, odtw, so; and also 
in péxpis, axpus, until; except that the last two often stand with- 
out s before a vowel. 


Note 1. The Ionics omit the » also before a vowel. On the other hand, 
it is used not only by the poets even before a consonant in order to make a 
position ; but it was also frequently employed in this manner in the Attic 
prose, in order to give energy to the tone. Besides these cases, it stands 
also in correct editions, without reference to any following word, at the end 
of sections and books; in short everywhere, wherever the discourse is not 
immediately connected with something following. For metrical reagons the 
y is also written at the end of most kinds of verse, even when the next 
verse begins with a consonant. : 


Note 2. This last circumstance shews clearly, that this » is not, as is 
generally supposed, merely an invention for the sake of euphony; but that 
this, as well as the other final letters of the kind, certainly belonged to the 
ancient formation, and was first dropped before consonants, as the language 
became softer, Hence there are also other forms, which cast off their final 
letters among the Ionics, or for the sake of metre; as the adverbial termin- 
ations Gey and xis, e. g. dyr0be for dAobev, rodAdxe for modAAdxs, arpéya and 


* These are called movable, not because they are simply audible, as the term im- 
plies in Hebrew grammar; but because they may be added to certain words, or 
removed from them, at pleasure, in certain circumstances; and in distinction from 
fixed letters, which cannot be thus removed. Comp. § 87. n. 2. and n. 5.b.—Ta. 
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arpézas.—Exactly similar to the movable », is also the y in composition with 
a privative; e. g. avaireos. § 120. 5. 

5. The particle ov not, no, takes before a vowel a final x, and 
consequently, before the rough breathing, a final y; ©. g. 

OU TapETTLW, OVK EVETTLY, OVY DirEcTLV. 

When however this particle stands at the end of a clause, or where 
there is a pause in the sense, the « falls away; e. g. rodro & od, 
but this not. Ob: add 6rav—, no: but when. _ 

6. The preposition €£ out of, has this formi only before vowels 
and before a pause; e. g. 

e& éuov, €& Grov, caxayv é€. 
Before all consonants the s of the double letter & («s) falls away, 
and the « remains; e. g. 
éx TovTou, x Saracons, eK yis. 

This « remains unchanged, at least in the written language, also 
in composition ; where it forms the exceptions mentioned in $ 20. 
4, § 22. 2. 


$27. CHANGES OF THE VOWELS. 


1. The vowels are changed in Greck, as in all other languages ; 
but without any fixed universal law. In flexion and in the near- 
est derivatives, when the primary vowel or diphthong is exchang- © 
ed for another, this latter may be called the alternate vowel or 
sound (Germ. Umlaut); meaning simply the corresponding vowel 
or diphthong, which thus alternates with thattof the ground-form, 
or into which that of the ground-form is changed. E. g. rpérw 
I turn, érparov I turned, tporos turn, trope ; where the a and o 
in the Jatter words are the alternates of ¢ in the first word. » 

2. To the change of vowels belongs also the lengthening and 
shortening of a sound; both which, however, are generally con- 
nected with some other change; e.g. a into 7. So too when 
from any cause the sounds ¢ and o are lengthened, they seldom 
pass into 7 and , but are changed, 

€ into et, o into ov. 
Comp. note 1; also $ 25. 4. § 41. 4. $ 46. 2. 

3. All these changes of the vowels constitute another prin- 
cipal part of the peculiarities of the dialects ; of which the fol- 
lowing notes give a general view. Comp. $ 16. 3. 


Nores. 


1. The Ionics thus lengthen the ¢« and o of the other dialects, chiefly 
however when these sounds are followed by the semi-vowels; e. g. £eivos, 
civexa, imeip, for £évos strange, évexa on account of, drép over; voicos, otvopa, 
srouAvs, xovpn, for vécos disease, Svopa name, modus much, xépn maid;—or else 
when the ¢ is followed by another vowel, e. g. Aeiovar lions, ometos cave, 
xpuces for ypiceos golden. Of these licenses the poets also availed them- 
selves, especially the epic. But here too the same caution holds good, as 
above in the doubling of consonants (j 21. n. 1); for the change in question 
was never admitted in some words, ©. g. in sdAss, Svos, peévos, repi, etc, 
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2. When 4 and o before a vowel are lengthened by the Ionics, they pass 
over into as and ot; e. g. derds eagle, dei always, lon. alerds, alei: wréa grass, 
Ion. oin. 

3. In other instances the Dorics, Ionics, and poets take the directly op- 
posite course, and write e. g. eke for decke (from Seixvups), pélwv, xpéooay, 
xepér (G. of yeip), for peifwv, ete.—For BovAecOe stands the antique SdAe- 
oGe (¢ 5. n. 3); and for the Acc. in ous, Dor. os, see Dec. II. 

4, Elsewhere the Dorics and /olics often have o for o and ov, and before 
o also ot for ov. E. g. x@pos for xépos or xevipos boy, 8edos for 8ovdos slave, 
dv (also Ion.) for oly, Maca and Moica for Movea, dxoiow for dxovoe from 
Qxov. 

5. The n in Greek words has arisen in most cases out of the a, which 
predominated in the more ancient language, and remained afterwards the 
characteristic vowel of the Dorics; who instead of 7 commonly had a long; 
e. g. duépa for nuepa day, haua for dnyn rumor, erava: for orva. The same 
takes place also in the solemn poetry of the tragic choruses. Comp. $ 1. 
3, and n. 12. 

6. When, on the contrary, the Ionics in seme single instances change n 
into a, this a is short; as in dpdpua for apnpuia, rebaduia, ete. Hence in 
the Ionic forms AdAacpa: from Ande, perepSpia for peonuSpia, the a must 
not be lengthened in pronunciation, as in the Dorie. 

7. Elsewhere the [onics prefer throughout the », and commonly use it 
instead of long a; e. g. nuépn, coin, for -a; nnp, népos, for dnp, dépos ; ty- 
tpés, Jopné, for larpds reality Feo Gen. (deet Breast plate ; aise 
wpirypa, for mpacow, mpayya.—Hence also syts, ypyis, for vats, ypavs$ and 
even 7 for a in the Dat. Plur. in ys, ox of Dec. a 

8. For e the Ionics use 7 only in some cases of flexion (as Baow7ja), and 
in the diphthong e, which they often resolve into ni; ©. g. xAnis for xreis, 

nioy for ayyetov, BacwAnin for Baoircia (§ 28. n. 3).—The Dorics for e 
before a vowel have 9; ©. g. capgoy for onpetor. 

9. In most instances the Ionics change a before a ee or a vowel inte 
€; ©. g. réooepes for réoo our, €pony for dpony vedos for vados 
glass, pxéa for en mina, aad ‘ the vette in dw ($105. ‘h. 8). In some 
instances, on the contrary, « is exchanged for a, as rparew, rapa, for tpéra, 
répve; peyados for péyeOos. 

10. A particular Ionic-Attic usage is, that when long a stands before o, 
the former is changed into e, and the latter into w; e. g. for Aads people, 
vads temple, we find Att. reds, vews ; for ypdopat (I use) lon. ypémpos; and 
i Ys crpiauee the Ionic Genitive in ew, from the antique form in ao, see 


11. The Ionies change av into wv or wi in the compounds with airds, and 
in the words Satya wonder (Javua{e etc.) and rpatpa wound; as epeavrér, 
dwurdy (§ 74. 3), Jovpa, 7 dupa, The simple atrds remains unchanged among 
the genuine Ionics; and wurds stands merely for 6 airds. § 29. n. 6. 

12. Examples of other vowel-changes are: mdp8arts, Der. sdpdaXss ; dvo- 
pa, EOL. Gyupa; lovin Ion. for éoria hearth. 


Notes on the Lengthening of Syllables generally. 
(With reference to §§ 21 and 27.) 
13. The ‘merely poetic lengthening of o into » takes place very rarely ; 
as 800, Acoyucos, for 8vo, Aséyvoos.— Whenever a, ¢, v, are short in the ordi- 
nary language, but are leng in the old or poetic dialect, (e. g. "IAlov with 


* This change takes place also in the adj. TAews, wv, for trdos, ov; in the Gen. 
vées for ids from vais; and in several proper names in aos, as MevdAaes, ’Auded- 
paos, or -ews; but not in those in dos, as Olyduaos. | 
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the middle syllable long, dynp with long a, etc.) this does not appear in the 
written form ; except sometimes in the accent, as in laos for isos. 


14. In the mee written language, moreover, there was no visible sign 
for a syllable thus lengthened ; inasmuch as on the one hand the letters ¢ 
and o stood also for 7 and e, m and ov; and on the other, the consonants 
were not written double. § 21. 1, and n. 1. 

15. The Grammarians first introduced into the works of the ancient poets, 
the mode of marking the metrical prolongation of a syllable, by doubling 
the consonants, or by long vowels and diphthongs. But here also the usage 
was never entirely settled. Very often such words were written in the 
former usual manner; and the correct metrical pronunciation was left to 
the intelligent reader.* Of this there are still in the poets, as they have 
come down to us, many remains; thus dAogas (Il. a. 342. y. 5) has the sec- 
ond syllable long, and also deporparo (Od. £. 434); just as we sometimes 
find written e. g. eppaber. And when the epic poets make the first syllable 
long in ’ArddAwvos, arovéer Oat, ovvexés, Sqis, it is doubtful whether this was 
done by lengthening the vowel, or by doubling the consonant. 

, 16. In modern times, many have endeavoured to restore the ancient 
usage of not doubling the consonants in writing. This has been done how- 
ever in a very unsettled and indefinite manner ; and hence the learner must 
be put upon his guard, in order that he may not be led into error, when he 
finds sometimes drodQiryew and sometimes droNiyew with the same quan- 
tity ; and sees, in various editions, the consonant in some words doubled, 
in others not. 


19. Not unfrequently however a consonant is doubled even after a long 
vowel, ©. g. paddy, foowy, Hrrov, Kvacods, ‘Ypunrrds, Aevecw, xpelocor, 

cirroy; and the same is the case in mpdoow (lon. mpyoow), Mapvacads 
on. Hapynoads), mioca, Kndsoods, in which the vowel is to be pronounced 
ong. Here too some editors prefer in the proper names the ancicnt orthog- 
raphy, and write Kyocds, Tlapynoss, wica, Kndiods, TAtods, etc, The names 
of places i in -ovooa have arisen out of -decoa; thus Zxorovoca, Hcbyxotccat, 
‘Apywoicoa, etc. But Supdxoveat, -ovovos, with tho short form Supaxdatos, 
were already used in the ancient language. See Ausf. Sprachl. § 21. n 9. 


§ 28. Contraction. 


. 1. A vowel immediately preceded by a vowel in the same 
word, is called pure, and is said to have a pure sound, i.e. a 
sound not ushered in by a consonant. More particularly, the 
endings which begin with a vowel, as a, os, w, are called pure, 
whenever they are preceded by a vowel ; as in codia, —— 
iréw. 

2. The characteristic difference between the [onic ee Attic 
dialects is, that the former prefers in most cases the concurrence 
of vowels; while the latter mostly avoids it. (See however 
netes 1 and 5.) 

3. The usual methods of avoiding a concurrence are : 

: 1) Eliston, where one vowel is dropped and the other re- 

- mains unchanged. This takes place chtefly in the contact of 

" two separate words, and in composition; see $§ 30, 120. 








#* The same usage as to orthography, in the opposite case of shortening a long 
vowel, see in § 7. 16, and n. 16. 
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2) Contraction, where two or more vowels are drawn to- 
gether into one combined long sound. This takes place acd 


cording to the following principles: 

a) Two vow®ls form in themselves a diphthong. In this way, 
arise e¢ and oz out of et and oi, e. g. relyet Telyet, aiddi aidoi, § 49, 
The other proper diphthongs cannot well be formed in this man- 
ner; but the improper ones readily, as 

a, 7, g, out of ai, ni, wi, e. g. iia ynpa (§ 54), Opticoa 
Opjoca, Awiotos N@oros ($ 68). 

b) Two vowels pass over into a kindred long sound, men: 
so that there arise the following, viz. 7 

n out of ca,—relyea Tein, reap Knp heart. $49. 

et out of e¢,—rrolee Trolet, péeOpov petOpov stream. $ 105. 
ao and aov,—rTipdopev Tip@pev, Tyndou TYso. §105.' 
oa and on, —aidoa ai80, utcbonre prc Oarre. §§ 49, 105, 

00,—7rA00S TAOS, piTOoopev pcOodpev. §§ 36, 105. 

ov out of o€,—€uioBoe éuicBov. § 105. 

€0,—TElyeos TElyous, Trovéopev Trovodpev. $$ 49, 105. 

c) The doubtful vowels a, ¢, v, when short, absorb the follow- 
ing vowel, and thereby become long, e. g. 

Ton. deO os (a short) Att. aOAo<, struggle ; tiuae Tha. 
Xlvos Xios (one from Xios); Dat. "Ipu “Iu. 
Plur. tyOves and ty@vas (v short) iy6ds, from Sing. ix Bits. 

d) A long sound absorbs a vowel either before or after it, with- 
out further change. This takes place particularly with a, ¢, o, 
before and after every kindred long sound, and before w; e.g. 

Pirlo dire, (note 7), Tyunevtos TYmYTOS, Tyudew ortpecd, IIoce- 
daw (long a) Ilocedav, Naas Nas stone, poBoover pu- 
abotvot, 1TOOL TOL. 

4. When a diphthong with ¢ (the improper ones included) is 
to be contracted with a preceding vowel, the contraction of the 
first two vowels takes place according to the above rules. The 
tis then either subscribed, e. g. 

TUNT-€AL TUTTT-7 (§ 103. n. HI.) , 
ael-dw d-dw, do- @-On, Tiys-det and Tip-dn—rTip-d ; 
or else it falls away, if the new sound does not admit the ¢ sub- 
script, 6. g. 
picO-cew pucO-ovv, "Ordes "Orrods. $41. n. 5. 

Note 1. What is said above includes only regular and analogical con- 
traction. Various exceptions and peculiarities occur below under the De- 
clensions and Conjugations ; and for the contraction of two words, or crasts, 
see § 29.—Moreover contraction does not take place, even among the Attics 
in all cases, where according to the preceding rules it could occur; as will 
be seen below and also from observation. 


Norte 2. On the other hand the Ionics, as above remarked, commonly 
neglect the contraction, and often resolve a long sound into its constituent 
parts, which had long "fallen out of use among the other Greeks; e. g. 2 
pers. Pass. rumreat for rémrp ; 80 even rréeat, éraiveeat, etc, for Pirdy, eto.. 


® out of 
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which is commonly again contracted, Gey, (Att. rumrer, dedei, according to 
§ 103. m. 18.)}—The Doric dialect has many of these resolved forms, in 
common with the Ionic. 

Note 3. From the same propensity of the Ionics, co also in the epic 
language the so frequent resolution or separation of the Mphthongs in cer- 
tain words; e. g. mais for mais, dlopat, €vrpoxos, a8 also dyynioy for ayyetop, 
and the like; likewise the resolution into a double sound (Germ. 
nung), or rather the doubling of a vowel sound (§ 105. n. 10); e. g. daa» 
Gev, xpnnvov, for havOev, xpnvov; and the Ionic insertion of €; e. g. né for 7, 
neédwos for iAcos, éeixoes for efxoor, and so ddeAdeds, rouréov, etc.* 

Note 4. Sometimes the Ionics even promote the concurrence of vowels 
by dropping a consonant ; e.g. répaos for réparos (§ 54). Comp. rvmreas, etc. 
in § 103. n. III. 

Note 5. There are also cases where the Ionics contract, and the Attics 
do not; e.g. Ion. ipds with long «, for epds. The Ionics have also in com- 
mon with the Dorics a peculiar contraction of eo and eov into ev; e. g. 
mdeuves for mdéoves, rrot-evpevos from zrot-edpevos, and sot-evor from srot-€oves 
(comp. § 105. n. 13).—Finally it is to be observed, that the Ionic of the an- 
cient epic, employs contraction much oftener than the later Ionic prose. 


Note 6. The ancients often wrote out the vowels in full: and left the 
contraction to the pronunciation. This usage, called Synizests (cuvi{nois), 
ar also Synalepha (cvvyadcdn), has in many cases been retained in the 
works of the ancient poets, especially the epic; e. g. Il. A. 282 i ited de 
orndea, where the two endings dpeoy and Gea are to be pronounced as one 
syllable, thus, dppevy 8€ ar76n. So 3. 763 ydAxeow (pron. ovy) dé of Hrop. 
The same occurs among the Attics very often in Jeds, Jedv, which otherwise 
is never contracted, and in some proper names, as NeomrdAepos.—F or the 
Synizesis between two words, see § 29. n. 11. 

Note 7. The contraction above pointed out in no, 3. d, (pAédw Pia, etc.) 
could also be considered as elision or merely a dropping of the e. But in 
the middle of words, a vowel is thus dropped (except in compounds, as éxd- 
_y for ent-cye) mostly only in some [onic elisions, as qoBéo for eo (§ 105. 
n. 7). In the cases first in question, however, there was evidently a pur- 
pose of producing a new combined sound, as is proved by the analogy of 
other examples, and by the circumflex wherever it is written (see 6, below) ; 
. but the long sound already existing was adopted, or rather was retained, to 
represent this new sound. 


AccENT AND Quantity. 


5. When neither of the two syllables te be contracted has the 
tone, the contracted one does not take it; e.g. mepimAoos, éri- 
paov, contr. tepii\ous, ériwov. 

Norte 8. Exceptions from this general rule are rare and anomalous ; e. g 
Xpvoeos, contr. ypugois, § 60. 

6. If however one of the two original syllables has the tone, it 
then remains also upon the contracted one; and if this be a penult 
or an antepenult syllable, the accent is determined according to 
_ the general rules ({§ 10, 11). If it be a final syllable, it takes 

* Here it must be borne in mind, that although grammatical theory is wont to 
represent this as separation and insertion, in reference to the common form, yet 
that this common form itself may just as well be only a form originally contracted 
from the separate form, and in most cases actually is so. This can be shown mm 
many instances; e. g. in ed- for é0- from é0s, since eds does not exist. 
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the circumflex, as voos voids, dtéw tA ; unless the original form 
had the acute upon the last syllable, which seldom occurs, and 
then the acute remains, according to § 49. n.1; 6 g. day my, 
éoracs éotws, dais das. Exceptions are rare; see e.g. the Acc. 
Ayoa hye, § 49. : 

Note 9. Sometimes in contraction the accent is shifted ; e. g. in 8€éAnros, 
pyres, § 41.n. 7; depyos apyds, § 121. n. 6; also the flexion of efvous, § 60. 

Nore 10. Although every contracted syllable is in its very nature long, 
yet in some forms of declension which end in a contracted a or ¢, the pro- 
nunciation has so obscured these mixed sounds, that they are sometimes 
found short. So especially the Neut. Plur. in a, e. g. ra yépa (§ 54. n. 3), 
and some Datives, as KAéoft from KnXéofis, G. wos, (in Herodotus), with 
which also dai (z) for daié, and some similar epic forms, are to be compared 
(§ 56.n. 5). That however some of these instances may be considered as 
an elision of the first vowel, is apparent from § 53. n. 2, 3. 


$29. Hiatus. Crasis. 


1. When of two successive words the first ends, and the sec- 
ond begins, with a vowel, the breathing (spiritus) which is heard 
between them, whether rough or smooth, produces an effect call- 
ed Hiatus. This hiatus between two words was more unpleas- 
ant to the ear, at least to the Attio ear, than a concurrence of 
vowels in the middle of a word. It was therefore rarely allowed 
in poetry ; in Attic poets almost never. In prose also, the Ionic 
excepted, its frequent recurrence was avoided. 
Note 1. The Attic verse permitted the hiatus for the most part only after 
the interrogative ri, the particles: dr: and mepi, and in the phrases ovd€ eis, 
pnd eis (§ 70. 1), ed olda, etc. 
2. The natural means of avoiding the hiatus is by uniting both 
syllables into one.* This takes place in two ways: 1) By els. 
ston with the apostrophe (§ 30). 2) By contracting both sylla- 
bles into one combined sound, or Crasis, Gr. xpaows a mingling, 
from xepavvusst. This crasis, or the combination of two syllables 
of different words in writing and pronunciation, often varies essen- 
tially from ordinary contraction in one and the same word; and 
is found, especially in prose, only in a small number of examples, 
which are given in the following notes. 
Note 2. In crasts there are three things to be particularly observed. 
a) Every crasis makes a long syllable (§ 7.7). In this way several cases 
of crasis are distinguished from an eliston by apostrophe ; ©. g..raAn- 
G€s, xapern, for rd ad. cal dp. with short a. Hence such instances as 
raydpds must be pronounced long; and rdA\da (for ra dda) must be 
written with the circumflex; which however is denied by some, who 
therefore write rdAAa. For the sake of uniformity, other instances like 
sauré, raird, (for rd avrd, ra avrd,) must also be referred to crasis * 
comp. § 28. n. 7. 

b) The iota subscript is written in a crasis, only when in the original 


* That the movable » is not to be regarded as a means of avoiding the hiatus. 
appears from § 26. n. 2 
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syllables an 4 occupied the last place; thus in x@ra from «al eira, but 
not in «dy for xai dy.* 
c) Over a crasis is commonly written the sign ~ , called coronis (xopwvis). 
Note 3. The crasis occurs most frequently in the article, e. g. 
ovr, ovml, for é éx, 6 ém 
rovvayriov, rovros, for rd evayriov, rd eros 
rovvopa for rd dvopa . 
rapa, ram), for rd éud, ra én) 
raya0d, réAda, for ra ayaOd, ra GAa } with long a, see in note 2. a. 
raAnOés, radcxoyv, for rd aA. rd ad. 
a@mraréy, avnp, for b dratray, 6 avnp.t 
Similar to these are the less frequent cases of crasis in the Neut. of the 
postpositive article or Relative Pronoun (§ 75); e. g. 
Goke for a edoke, dy for A dy, etc. 


Notes 4, Less easy to be distinguished are those cases of crasis where 

the contraction absorbs the diphthongs; e. g. 

ovpot for of épol 

e@navravres Or dravravres, for of amavravres 

ravdpes, ravdpi, for rov dvdpdés, r@ avdpi (see note 2. a); and 80 ravrod, 

a (§ 74), awd rabropdrov, ete. 

rgrioy for rd atrior, 
or where the r of the article passes over into 3 because of the rough breath- 
ing (§ 17. n. 2), e. g. 

SJolparioy, Plur. Saluarca, for rd ip. ra ip. 

Snperépov for rod nperépov. 

Note 5. With érepos the vowels of the article are commonly contracted 
into a; which comes from the antique and Doric form drepos (&) for érepos ; 
thus 

drepos, drepot, for 6 érepos, of repos 
Garenen: Jarépa, Siro for rov, en ra €r. 

Note 6. The Ionics also have the crasis, but always contract o and a 
into w; ©. g. ra@yaApa, twAnbés, rad rovrov for rd amd rovrov. In three 
words they also change the spiritus asper into the lents, e. g 

Gpioros, SAAot, wvrés, for 6 dpeoros, of DAot, 6 avrés. 
So also rwird, for rd atrd (ravrd). § 27. n. 11. 
Note 7. The conjunction xai also often makes a crasis; and the « before 
a rough breathing passes over into y; e. g. 
xay for cat év; xdy for cat dy and «al éeay 
ndretra, xaxeivos, kayo, for xai éresra, etc. see note 2. b. 
va for xa) elra 


7, kloos, for nal dpern, nat toos 
a 2 x@xia, for rat olvos, cai oixia 
drepos for cal érepos; xo for cal 6 —. 
Other long syllables remain unchanged, as 
xel, xov, xev-, for xat ef, od, ev-; xelyov for xai elyov. 
The Ionics and Dorics use 7 for a, e. g. xiv, xifretra. 


Notes 8. The particles roi, pévrot, frost, also make with dy and a long 
a, and must therefore be written as crasis, ray, ripa, pevray. Very often 


* Some however unnecessarily deviate from this rule, for the sake of avoiding 
ambiguity, and write «dy, cfwerra, etc. 
# + According to a critical theory which is not to be rejected, the only ordinary 
contraction of 6 with a among the Attics was into long 4, e. g. ayhp (pron. hanér) ; 
at least in the more common instances, as dyfp, bvOpwros, 48eApds, etc. It is as- 
sumed, that in all cases, where in our copies only dxfp stands, and the sense seems 
to require the article, it should be written avfp; and this is done in most of the 
recent editions. 
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however we find r’ dy, r dpa or r dpa, etc. where the roé (r’) must not be 
confounded with re. 

Note 9. Among the many other cases of crasis, which must for the most 
part be left to observation, we adduce only the following : 

éyopa, eydda, for eyed ofpat, olda 

povoriv, poddaxey, and the like, for poi éorw, eoxev 
mpotpyov, mpovAiyou, for mpd épyou, drALyou 
ovywAeyoy for 6 €ya €Aeyor, Aristoph. 

Nore 10. To crasis must also be referred all those instances, where the in- 
itial vowel of a word is absorbed by a preceding long vowel or diphthong, e. g. 

ouvexa for ot évexa 

dOovvexa for Grov évexa (comp. n. 4), which is very often incorrectly 

written 50” ovvexa 

avOpwre, dvep, dvaf, for & dyOpwmre, dvep, avak. 
To avoid ambiguity, however, most cases of this kind are written as elisions 
and marked with the apostrophe, e. g. | 

3 "ya (gate) — ron (ome 

wou ‘atw (€arw) —éya y rots (év). 
Hence some grammarians distinguish such examples from elision in the 
strict sense (§ 30), and also from crasis, by calling them Apheresis (adai- 
peots).* ) 

NoTeE 11. Many other contractions were never expressed in writing, but 
left to the pronunciation, as cases of Synizesis (§ 28. n. 6), here also called 
Synecphonesis (cvverornots), which however it is not always easy for us 
to determine; e. g. éei ov as an iambus (Soph. Philoct. 446); yy od in 
Attic poetry always as one syllable. So too in Homer, II. €. 446 4 elodxev 
as a dactyl; Il. p.-89—doBe | or ovd’ vi- | dv»—. 


§ 30. Apostrophe. 


1. In Greek, as in other languages, when a short vowel at the 
end of a word is removed by elision before another vowel, an apos- 
trophe — is set over the empty place; e.g. 

er éuov for émi éuod. 
When the following word has the rough breathing, and the elided 
vowel was preceded by a smooth mute, this latter becomes rough 
($17. 3); eg. 
ag ov for aro ob. 

2. In prose there are certain words of frequent occurrence. 
which most commonly suffer elision, especially : 

1) All Prepositions of two syllables ending in a vowel, except 

mepi. § 116. 2. 

2) Many Particles, as d\Xd, apa and dpa, elra, dpa, ert, va: 

dé, ré, yé, and their compounds wove, etc. 





* That all these are real cases of crasis, just as giAdw giA@ is a real contraction, 
is shewn by the analogy of many acknowledged instances, as &8ofe, rax{, Shrépg 
(rf érépq) ; and by the circumstance that such an elision is never found after a 
short vowel.—This plainer mode of writing such instances of crasis sometimes bas 
difficulty; especially when the syllable that has been absorbed, had the accent, 
which we then often find written over the empty place; e. g. ef uh “xo (Exon). 
All such cases, as well as those above, must be regarded as if written uso, 


enpnulg, etc. \ 
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3) Certain frequent combinations, as 7 Mia (vy Al), wav" 
daa, oi09 btt, Tour EoTt, etc. . 
4) Very often the short vowel of a word before ay, e.g. udder’ 
av, Tair av, Savpdatouw av, eto. 
Such elision occurs least of all in Ionic prose. The poets, on the 
other hand, avail themselves of this freedom in respect to most 
of the short vowels. The only limitation is, that short v, and 
monosyllables in a, 4, 0, (the epic pa excepted,) are never elided. 

3. In Prepositions and Conjunctions, if the elided vowel had 
the accent, this is also cast off with the vowel; e.g. az from 
amo, GAN’ from adda, ovd from ovdé. In all other words, the ac- 
cent is thrown back, always as an acute, upon the preceding syl- 
lable; e.g. 

(xaxd) xan’ &rn, (Sewvd) Sei’ Erabov, (dypl) dy’ eyo, 
(tdyaa) tayal av&erat, (érrd) er7 écay. 

Note 1. Enciities of two syllables, after paroxytones, must not in case 
of elision be treated like those of one syllable which merely cast off their 
accent (§ 14. 5); but they follow the preceding rule. This however, for 
the sake of clearness, is not always observed. E.g. Soph. El. 542, "Acdns 
ri’ inepoy (for rad). 

Note 2. It is very difficult to determine any rules for the use of elision 
in prose ; since 8¢, ard, etc. which are most commonly elided, are also often 
found without apostrophe. The investigation is so much the more difficult, 
since it is proved, that the ancients very often wrote a vowel which was 
elided in speaking. 

Note 3. The Dative Sing. in « and the particle drs are never elided by 
the Attics; and by the epic writers, for the most part, only when no con- 
fusion can thereby occur with the more frequently elided Acc. in a and the 
particle dre; oc. g. ev dair’—, dorép’ drwpwo—, yryvocker, dr’ avadnts. 

Note 4. The third persons of verbs, which have the movable », can be 
elided by the poets according to the necessities of the metre. So the Datsve 
Plural; except that the forms of Dec. I and IT, in awe, nos, ovot, which in 
the earlier language are the common ones, coincide then with those in ats, 
ns, os, and therefore take no apostrophe even before a vowel. The elision 
of the Dat. Plur. of Dec. III, was avoided; because this case would then 
almost always be like the other cases which terminate in s. The strength- 
ened epic form in ows, e. g. xelpeoot, rooci, sometimes admits it. 

Note 5. The poets elided, though seldom, the diphthong a; but only in 
the Passive endings pat, oat, rat, cba, ©. g. BotrerO’ En, Epxop Exwv. The 
a of the Inf. Aor. 1 Act. is never thus elided; but rather, when it seems 
to be elided, it makes a crasis with the syllable following.* Whether the 
Datives poi, coi, were elided, is still very doubtful ; see the Ausf. Sprachl. 
I. § 30. n. 6.—To crasis, and not here, belongs all that is elsewhere ad- 
duced as instances of the elision of long syllables, viz. xai and roé (} 29. n. 
7, 8). So too the apparent elision of rd, rd (ib. n. 2. a), and of initzal vow- 
els (ib. n. 10). 


* This as of the Inf. never falls away before a short vowel in such a manner that 
the syllable remains short ; but in every instance the metre requires or admits a 
long syllable. According to the rule in the preceding section then, (comp. § 29. 
n. 2. a,) all such instances are to he regarded as cases of crasis ; where however, 
for the sake of clearness, the apostrophe must be used; in the one case thus, eto’ 
Suas for yedoau dpas (long v); in the other thus, yjjza: "wipe (ériipe); unless we 
prefer to write the syllables in full, as a case of Synizesis. 





PART IL. 


GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND FLEXION OF 
WORDS. 


§ 31. Parts or SpEEcH. 


1. Srricriy speaking, there are only three principal parts of 

h. Every word which names or denotes any subject or ob- 

ject is a Noun (nomen); the word by which something is predi- 

cated of any subject or object is called a VERB; and all other 

words, by which the discourse thus constituted is rendered more 
definite, connected, and antmated, are called Partices. 

2. It is however customary to make several important subdi- 
visions of these principal parts; and hence in most languages it 
is common to assume eight parts of speech; viz. (I.) The Noun, 
which has its own subdivision of Substantive and Adjective ; and 
from which are separated : (II.) the Pronoun, which includes also 
the Article; and (III.) the ParricrpLe, which as to Syntax be- 
longs to the Verb. (IV.) The Vers remains without subdivi- 
sion; but the Particles are subdivided into (V.) the Apvers, 
(VI.) the Preposrrion, (VII.) the Consunction, and (VIII.) the 
InTERJECTION ; of which, however, the last is commonly reckoned 
by the Greek Grammarians among the Adverbs. 


THE NOUN AND ITS DECLENSION. 
§ 32. GENDER. 


1. The gender of nouns, whether masculine, feminine, or neu- 
ter, is commonly known from the terminations; as will be point- 
ed out under the several declensions. To mark the gender in 
grammar, the article is usually employed, viz. 6 masc. 17) fem. ro 
neut. For the mode of declining the article, sce $ 79. 

2. The names of persons, (man, woman, god, goddess, and the 
like,) have their gender according to the sex, let the termination 
be what it may; e.g. 7 Suyarnp the daughter, 4 vuos the daugh- 
ter-in-law. But diminutives in ov are always neuter; e.g. To 
yuvatov from yuvn woman, To petpaxcov from petpak— a youth. 
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NoTeE 1. The word ro dvdpadrrodoy slave is neuter, because the slave was 
not regarded as a person, but only as an article of property. Neuter also 
is rd réxvoy or rd réxos child, and the Plur. ra maidtxa darling, used instead 
of the Sing. these being classed with diminutives—Nevertheless, in con- 
struction, all words which do not stand in immediate contact with such 
personal neuters, are referred to the true gender and number; thus Homer 
even says réxvov dire. See Syntax, § 123. n. 3. § 129. 11. § 143. 5. o. 

Note 2. It follows from the above, that every personal appellative which 
is common to the two sexes, is in grammar also of the common gender; e. g. 
6 dvOpamos the man, 7 dvOpwros the woman, Also 6 and 7 Sede and 
goddess, 6 and 1) rpopds male and female nurse, 6 and n pudag male aml’ female 
watcher, and the like; although in many such cases there are special femi- 
nine forms, as 7 Jed, goddess. These however were less employed by the 
Attics, 

Note 3. Many names of animals are in the same manner common; e. g. 
6 and 7 Bovs ox and cow, 6 and n imros horse and mare.—In most instances 
one gender serves for both sexes, and this is called, if masculine or femi- 
nine, epicene, Genus epicenum (érixowos) ; ©. g. 6 AuKos wolf, n ddadarné fox. 
But in nouns of common gender also, one of the genders is that of the species, 
6. g. 6 Grmos horse, generally and indefinitely, al alyes goats, i.e. the whole 
species. In general the fem. has here the preference; thus ai ues is very 
often (but only in the Plur.) cattle generally. Thus dperos bear and xdpn- 
dos camel, when the marking of the sex is not essential, are commonly 
feminine (4 dpxros, 4} xdundos), even when used of the male animal; and 
the same is very often the case with ¢Aagos deer and xvw» dog.—The fem. 
1) trros has moreover the special signification cavalry. 

3. Masculine, as in Latin, are the names of nations, as oi Sxv- 
Gat, oc Taddras; of rivers, following 6 trotapos river, as 6 Qep- 
pda, 6 IIjvevos ; of months, after 6 unv month, all ending in ow», 
as 6 Taymor ; of the winds, after 6 aveuos wind, as 6 Cépupos, 6 
Soppas. 

4. Feminine, with few exceptions, are the names of trees, as 
n pyyos the beech, 4 witus the pine; also the names of cities, 
countries, and islands, as 7 Kopw6os, 4 Aiyurros Egypt, (but 6 
Aiyvrrros the Nile,) 4 Aaxedaipwv, 7 AéoBos, etc. 

Note 4. Exceptions from the above, and for the most part masculine, are: 


1) The names of some trees; e. g. 6 épiveds wild fig-tree, d poing the palm, 

én ienbr the cherry-tree, 6 9 xérwos the wild olive-tree, 6 » mdrupos the 
-reed. | 

2) Of names of cities: Plurals in oc, as of SiAcmrot, and those in evs, as 
avorevs, always. Of those in os, Opyopevds is always masculine ; and 
TlvAos, Enidaupos, ‘AXiapros, Oyxnords, are usually so. Those in ous G. 
ouyros, and as G. ayros, are chiefly masculine ; as 6 ZeAuwovs, 6 Tdpas. 
Those in oy are commonly feminine ; as 7 BaBvAwy, 6 7 Sixvav.—Nen. 
ter are those names of cities without exception, which have the neuter 
endings oy and os (Gen. ous); ©. g. rd AovAixtov, rd “Apyos. 


$ 33. DeEcLENsION. 


1. The Greek form of declension has the five ordinary cases 
of other languages. It has no distinct form corresponding to the 
Latin Ablative. but gives the signification of this case partly to 
the Genitive and partly to the Dative. 
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2. In declension, as well as in conjugation, the Greeks have 
one number more than our occidental languages, viz. the Dual, 
where only two are spoken of. This however is not always em- 
ployed; by some writers never; most frequently by ihe Attics. 

3. The Dual has never more than two endings ; of which one 
is common to the Nom. Acc. and Voc. the other to the Gen. and 
Dative. | 

4. Ehe Greek has three Declensions ; corresponding to the 
gee in Latin. Their case-endings, or terminations in the 

t oases, are arranged together in the following Table. 


















Sing. Dec. I. Dec. II. Dec. III. 
Nom. @ | 95, a5 | os Neut. ov | — e 
me | 
Gen. ns—as | ov | ov os (ws) 
Dat. N—a. ”) i 
Acc. — nv—av ov aoryv. Neut. like the Nom. 
Voc. | n—a e Neut. ov | — | 
Dual. | 
N.A. V. | @ w@ '€ 
G.D. | aw ow ow 
Plur. 
Nom. ae o. Neut.d | es Neut. d 
(Fen. Gy wy | @D 
Dat. aus ' ots ow OF ot 
Acc. as | ous Neut.d | ds Neut. @ 
Voc. | aw ot Neut.d | es Neut. @ 


In this Table the form called the Attic Dea II, is omitted for the sake 
of easier comparison ; see § 37. 

. When these endings are pure, and admit of contraction 
($ 28), there arises the contracted form of declension, which is 
specified below under each of the three declensions. The words 
which retain this contraction through all the cases and numbers, 
are called oAo7ralh, affected throughout. This is always true of 
the contracts of the first and second declensions; in the third, 
strictly speaking, never. 4 48. n. 2. 


6. The above endings are all simply case-ending's, i. e. such as 
mark the case, but do not belong to the root or stem of words. 
What precedes them is always the simple root or stem of the 
word (not the etymological root); e.g. of ry the root or stem is 
Ty. In this respect the first and second declensions are essen- 
tially distinguished from the third; since in the first two the 
Nom. has already a case-ending, and in the third not. Conse- 
quently, in the Nom. of the first two the simple stem already ap- 
pears ; in that of the third it is indeed present, but mostly some- 
what changed ; see §} 39, 40. 


Note 1. The three Greek declensions correspond nearly to the first three 
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in Latin; except that os in the Nom. becomes in Latin us, and in the Gen. 
is; while oy and wy are there um; and » mostly becomes m. 

Norte 2. The Dat. Sing. has in all the declensions ¢; in the first two 
however the : is subscript. 

Note 3. The Dat. Plur. has strictly in all the declensions ow or ot; 
since ats, ots, of the first two, is only an abbreviation from the ancient forms 
aot, otow, Or act, oot. + § 30. n. 4. 

Note 4. The Dual is perhaps only an old abridged form of the Plural 
which usage afterwards limited to the number of two; compare the Plural 
forms dupe, Sppe (§ 72. n. 6. 10) with the Dual of Dec. III. At least we 
still find, especially in the epic language, undoubted instances where the 
Dual stands for the Plural. They are however limited mostly to the verbs 
(§ 87. n. 6); and among substantive forms they occur solely in participles, 
e.g. Il. «, 487. Hymn. Apoll. 487, ete. See the Ausf. Sprachl. 

7. In respect to the Accent, the rule is universal, that the case- 
endings of the Gen. and Dat. when they are long and have the 
tone, take the circumflex; those. of the Nom. Acc. and Voce. in 
the same circumstances take the acute. Here however it is to 
be remembered, that in the third declension the ending of the 
Nom. and Voe. Sing. is not a case-ending. § 39. 


\ 


§ 34. First Dec ension. 


1. All words in 7s and as are masculine, and all in 7 and a 
feminine. 

2. Words ending in a pure (§ 28. 1) or pa, have the Gen. in as, 
and retain their a through all the cases of the Singular; as co- 
gia, payatpa. The a is also retained by the contracts, e.g. wa 
(note 1); further by a\add Gen. as war-cry, and by some proper 
names, viz. A7jda, Avdpopyéda, Pirounra, Téra, Avotipa, which 
have also long a in the Nominative. | 

3. All other words in a, i.e. all those in which a is preceded 
by any consonant except p, have the Gen. in 7s, and Dat. in 7; 
but in the Acc. and Voc. they resume their a ; Modca. 

4, In the Dual and Plural words of all the four terminations 
coincide. The several forms may be learned from the following 
examples; in which also the regular changes of the accent are 
marked. 

Sing. 1 (honour) 7 (wisdom) 1) (Muse) o (citizen) 6 (youth) 
Nom. TULy codia Motca | odérns | veavias 
Gen. TULAS copias | Movens | rodirav | veaviov 
Dat. Tuy oe Movon | wondlrn | veavia 


Acc. Tuyen Motcav { arodlrny | veaviay 

Voc. TUL codia Motca | oNita | veavia 
Dual. 

N.A. V. | roped ; 


Movca |aodlra | veavia 
G. D. Moveasy | rrodlraw | veavtay 


vay | olen | 
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fie 3 
Nom. tysat «=| codiat | Motoar | onditar | veaviat 
Gen. TLLOY cogiuav | Moveay | modutav | veanoy 


Dat. Tiymais codlas | Movcais | rrodlrass | veaviass 
Acc. , | Tyas copias | Movoas | rodlras | veavias 
Voc. Tysal | codlae =| Modoa | rodira: | veavias 


Sing. 7 Gustice) 7 1) (opinion) 7 (trident) 7 ” (dagger) ¢ 6 ( Atrides) 
Nom dln youn Tpiawa | payas “Arpelons 
Gen. dhens yvouns | tpiaivns | paya i ‘ArpelBov 








Dat. dlen yroun | pian | payaipa "Arpelby 
Acc. Sieny —s | yuu Tplaswvay ae Arpeidny 
= Stn == | yom —| Tp lawa xarpa | Arpedby 
al. 
N.A.V. | dina yvopua | Tpiaiva al, "Arpeba 
G. D. Sica | yvopay | Tpiaivaw pc ll |: "Arpelday 
Plur. 


Nom Sixas yopat | tplawar | mdyarpar | “Arpeidas 
Gen. Succ youay | Tpradav | waxaipew | Arpedav 
Dat. Sleats UO [LALS Tpualvars Haxatpass Arpeibars 
Acc. | dlkas yuouas | tpialvas | maxatpas "Arpeias 
Voce. | Oleau yviua. | tplawva | pdyaipa | Arpeidas 
Examples for practice see in Appendix E. 


5. Of the masculines in ns the following have the Vocative in 
d, viz. all in tys; many compound verbal nouns, which merely 
append 7s to the consonant of the verb, as oe ugh Ue 

madorpiSns ; and all national appellations, as 
All others, which however are by far the smaller sd og have 
"3 epoca the patronymics in Sys, e. g. "Arpeidys, q. v. 
NoTEs 

I. There are contracts of this declension ; all of which are ddoraéy (§ 33. 
5). Hence in all the cases, and even the N ominative, the ending has the 
circumflex. There are contracts in all the four terminations, In 4, fy, as, 
ns, Which in other respects are declined regularly ; except that ‘eontracta in 
a retain this vowel: ‘througheut, as being: originally pure; and those in as 
all take the Doric Gerfitive in a (note IV. 4). The uneontracted forms of 
such words are for the most a unused, or have been retained with some 
changes by the oe g. 

pyda or pva (Ion. seca mina, G. pvas, D. pra, Acc. puiy. Plur. N. 

peat, G . pray, cc. yas. So too *"AOnva, from ’A@nvaa, Ion. 


in. 

Aeorréa contr. Aeovrn (Ion. Acovren, Neovrein), lion-skin, G. deovrns, D. 
Acovrg, Acc. Aceovrny. Plur. N.~deovrai, ete. So too yy earth, from 
TAA, lon. yaia, rarely yéa. 

“Eppeas Ne Eppeias) contr. ‘Epps, ‘Eppov, ‘Eppg, ‘Eppnv, “Eppa. Par. 

Sopéas, also Boppas, G. Boppa, D. Boppg, Acc. Boppay. The doubling of 
the p 1s here merely an Te ucitel seoularity 

II. Quantiry. 1. The Nom. ina which has the Gen. ns, is always short. 

2. The Nom. in a which has the Gen. as, is sometimes long and some. 
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times short. The accent is here a sure guide; since not only all proparor- 
tones and properispomena (a8 pdyatpa, potpa) have of course the a short 
§ 11. 4, 6); but also for this declension there exists the fixed rule, that 
oxytones and parorytones which have the Gen. as, are long in the Nomina- 
tive, as arod, xapd, wérpa, Nuépa, codia, etc. The only exceptions are the 
numeral pid, and the proper names Hvuppa, Kippa. ; 

3. The qyantity of the final syllable must howaves be known, in order 
to the proper accentuation of a word. But since this cannot always be re- 
ferred to simple general rules, we subjoin here only the two following, as 
sufficient for the present. 

a) Dissyllables in ea have the a long, as xpeia; words of more than two 
syllables have it short, as dAjdeva from dAnbns, Mndeca, yAvxeta fem. 
from yAuxvs. Exceptions are, abstract nouns from verbs in eva, 6. g. 
8ovdreia from SovAevw, Baorreia kingdom from Bacwevw. But Bacirea 
queen from Baowvevs. Seo § 119. n. 6. 

b) All words of three or more syllables, that are female appellatives,are 
short ; e. g. WaArpia, ddretpa, “Opa, etc. So too the adjective mérma. 
But all other feminine adjectives which fall under this head are long ; 
@8 KUptos, xupia, etc. 

4, The Vocative in a from masculines in ns is short; from those in as, 

long.—The Dual ending a is always long. 

5. The ending as is long in this declension, in all the cases where it occurs ; 
and the Acc. Plur. is thereby distinguished from that of Dec. III, where 
it is short. The Dorics alone make also the Acc. Plur. of Dec. I, short. 

6. The Acc, Sing. in ay always follows the quantity of the Nominative. 


III. Accent, 1. It is characteristic of this declension that the Gen. 
Plur. regularly has the tone (the circumflex) upon its ending, let the tone 
in the other cases be where it may; as Movga Movady, dxavOa axavOav. 
The cause lies in the contraction of this Genitive from the more ancient 
form in dwy, seen. IV. 3. Exceptions are: 

a) The feminines of adjectives and barytone participles in os; as £évos, 

févwr> airvos, airia—alriwy: rumrdpevos, n—rurropévoy. 

b) The substantives ypnorns usurer, of éernoia trade-winds, apn anchovy. 

By this anomalous accent the Gen. yprorwy, ddvuwy, are distinguished 
from the like cases of xpnords useful, and apuns unformed. 


2. In the other cases the tone always remains, so far as the general rules 
permit, upon the same syllable as in the Nominative; e.g. Nom. Plur. go- 
iat, Voc. rodtra. The only exception is Voc. déarora from Seanérns master ; 
since the Homeric pyriera for pntiérns, evpvora, etc. are alroady so accented 
in the antique Nominatives ; comp. IV. 2. 

3. The femznines of adjectives in os throw the tone, so soon as the final 
syllable permits, upon the syllable where the masculine has it; e. g. dfs 
F. déla, Plur. d£cou, décat. 

[V. Dratects. 1. The Dorics, in all the endings, put long a for-n, as 
ria, as, Gd, dv. The Ionics commonly put » for long a, as coin, ns, n, nv° 
payatpa, 7S, 7, av’ 6 venvins, ete. the Acc. Pl. excepted.—But the epic writers 
retain the a in Jed, Jeas, etc. in Navoixda, das, and in some proper names in 
as, a8 Aivetas. Another epi¢ peculiarity is 7 instead of short a in xvicon, 
ZevAAn, commonly xvicoa, ZxevAAa; and vice versa we find the Homeric 
woppa for wwpdn. 

2. The old language had also masculines in a, which remained in some 
dialects; and therefore also in Latin. Thus Homer and the other epic 
writers have often in the Nominative imméra instead of laméms; so pyriera, 
edpvora, ete. 

3. The most ancient form of the Genitive Sing. of the masculines, is in 
do, and of the Gen. Plur. of all the terminations, in dwy. So the epic ’Arpei- 
8ao, Movo dwy, etc. 
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4. The Dorics contracted these Genitives into a; 6. g. rov ’Arpeida, ray 
Moway for Movody, ray ’Arpeday.—This Doric Genitive has remained in 
common use in the Sing. of some few words, especially proper names, e. g. 

’AvviBas Hannibal, rov ’AvviBa 
rov dpriOoOnpa the bird-catcher’s. 

5. The Ionics on the other hand converted the ao into ew (§ 27. n. 10), 
where however the w has no influence on the accent; so woAirew (§ 11. n. 
4); and from doy they made ¢wy; thus poveéwy.—Here too the common lan- 
guage retained this Gen. Sing. in some names of Ionic men, as OdAew from 
Oadrns, Aéoxew from Aéoxns.—When this ending is preceded by a vowel, the 
« can in verse be dropped, e. g. dUpperiw from evppedins, Bopéw from Bopens. 

6. The ancient form of the Dat. Plur. aoe, asow (§ 33. n. 3), €. g. repaioe, 
Movoacv, etc. occurs not only in the more ancient dialects, but also in the 
Attic poets, and sometimes even in the earlier Attic prose, e. g. in Plato. 
So too in Dec. II, the Dat. Plur. in ott, ocoww.—The Tonio dialect has in 
Dec. I, potv, gos and ys. In the epic writers, however, the usage in rerpect 
to the shortest form is variable between as and ys. These Ionic forms are 
also sometimes employed in the Attic drama. 


§ 35. Seconp DEcLENSION. 


All words in ov are neuter; those in os are commonly mascu- 
line. Many in os however are feminine; not merely among the 
names of persons, animals, trees, and cities ({ 32); but also many 
others. See the list of such words in Appendix E. 

Note 1. There are also several feminines in os, which are properly ad- 
Jectives, where a feminine substantive is omitted ; ©. g. 7 diudAexros (sc. par) 
the dialect, #) Sudperpos (sc. ypappn) the diameter, n dropos (sc. ovcia) atom, 7 
adv8pos the desert, 7 yépros and 7 Areipos (sc. yopa) the continent, ) cuyKAn- 
ros (sc. BovAn) the senate; and many others. 


Sing. 6 (word) 1% (beech) 6 (people) (man) 79 (fig) 
oryos oF U 





Nom. os Los avOpwrros | cdxKov 
Gen. oyou grryoo dnov avOpeurou | cvKou 
Dat. doy drye =| oyup =| avOparrp | ovep 
Acc. oryOV drpyov o7jov avOputrov | ciKov 
Voce. rye drryé one dvOpwire | cdKov 
Dual. | 
N.A. V. | A\ovo | drryo | Sno | avOporra | cunw 
G. D. Doyo | dyyoty | Syyow | dvOpedrrow | ovnow 


Plur. 
Nom. Noryou dnryot d7pot dvOpwro. | oiKa 
Gen. oyour diyyav Snpov avOparrwy | cvKoy 
Dat. . | Adyous drryois | Syrous avOpwrras | cvxots 
Acc. Aovyous | drryovs | Sxpous dv perrous otKa 
Voe. oyou drryol o7pot avOpwrot | cixa 

Examples for practice see in Appendix E. 

Nore 2. The Vocative is sometimes like the Nominative, for the sake of 
euphony, as in Jeds (but "Audideos has Voc. "Apidee, Aristoph. Ach. 176); 
sometimes without any such cause, especially in Attic writers, as & dios, 
Aristoph. Nub. 1167. So too in adjectives; e. g. d Aapmpéds alOyp Eurip. 
Fr. Hippol. | a 
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Notre 3. The quantity and accent require here no particular remarks ; the 
ending a is short, as in Latin; the circumflex on the Genitives and Datives 
(see gryés) has already been noted in § 33. 7. 

Note 4. DiaLects. a) The Genitive in ov, was in the ancient language 
probably the uncontracted oo; hence the Thessaltan Genitive so called in 
oto, of which the epic and lyric language availed itself; as Adyoo, drryato. 

b) The Dorics have in the Gen. w, and in the Acc. Plur. ws; e. g. dé rd 
pos, G. r& vépw, Acc. Plur. ras yduws. More rarely they have in the Ace. 
Plur. os; e. g. from 6 Avxos Theocritus has rds Avcos for rods Aveous. | 

c) In the old language the Neut. Plur. in a appears to have had the Gen. 
in awy; as Hesiod. Scut. 7, Brepbapw»—«uvaedwr. Hence the Homeric dda 
from ra EA goods; see Anom. évs, § 58. 

d) For the Dat. Plur. in ose, orow, a8 Adyowe, hryoioe, see § 34. n. IV 
6.—The epic language lengthens the ow of the Gen. and Dat. Dual by re 
solving it into ou», as trwouv; seo § 27. n. 2. § 28. n. 3. 


§ 36. Contracted Second Declension. 


Many words in oos and oop, eos and cov, are usually contracted 
throughout, i.e. as dAo7raGy, § 33.5. This takes place according 
to the general rules (} 28); except that the a of the Neuter ab- 
sorbs the preceding e or 0, and becomes long; as ooréa dota, 
amrhoa ava. Comp. under Adjectives, $ 60. 5, 6. 

Sing. 6 (sailing) Plur. Sing. 76 (bone) Plus. 
Nom. | 7Aoos awAovs | wAGot mMAot JoorTéoy ootoby | doTéa ooTa 
Gen. |\oou 1A | WOwv TABV |ooTéov ooTOD | doTéwY GoTaY 
Dat. |aAom Ap | TroOWs WHois ooTém CoT@P | doréois doTois 
Aco. |wAoov wody | 1AdoUs TOUS [GoTéoY GoTOUY.| CoTéa OGTa 
Voc. |wAoe mAod*|rAdoe mWAOt [ootéoy doToby | OaTéa GoTa 

Dual. N. A. whom 17Aw® [ooréw dorot 
G.D. wrdowv wroty | ooréow ooroty \ 

Note 1. Like wAdos are declined the substantives 6 vdos mind, pdéos stream, 
Spdos noise, y»dos foam, down. But all these nouns seem not to occur in 
the Plural, except in compounds; as efvous, etc. § 60. 5—Further, like 
mAdos are declined also the names of kindred in 8ovs, (€. g. ddeAhedovs nephew,) 
although they are contracted from dos. For their Vocative, see marg. note 


below.—For the transition of some words into Dec. III, see § 58 in mpdyous, 
and Ausf. Sprachl. p. 154. 


Norte 2. Like doréow is declined the subst. xdvyeoy xavovy basket, with a 
shifting of the accent; see ypuceos, § 60. 6. 


437. Attic Second Declension. 


To the second declension there is commonly subjoined the de- 
clension of several words in ws masc. and fem. and in wy neuter, 


* This regular Vocative is placed here on account of some proper names, as 
TidyGous Voc. MdsGov.—F rom 8oputdos, -ovs, spear-sharpener, occurs the Voc. Soputé, 
with o elided, Aristoph. Pac. 1260. The like form probably occurred in the names 
of kindred in 80ts (3é0s) ; thus & ath pt (Compare the marg. note under § 60. 5.) 
Besides these a proper Vocative will hardly be found. 

t The accent of this Dual is contrary to the rule in § 28. 6. Comp. § 49. pm. 7. 


Ausf. Sprachl. § 36. n. 2. 


ook 
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under the name of the Aftic declension. It takes through all the 
cases @, instead of the usual vowels and diphthongs of the com- 
mon second declension; and puts ¢ subscript, where the latter 
has ot or w. The Vocative is always like the Nominative. The 
Genitive, when it has the accent on the ending, takes the acute, 
Tov vew, contrary to the rule in § 33. 7. 


Sing. 0 (temple) 76 (hall) Dual. Plur. 

Nom. | vewos | avayeov | vew | avayew vEew averyew 

Gen. | vew aveoryew veo@v | avaryepy | veov | avwryewy 
n bl , A b , 

Dat. vew avoryew ves | dvaryens 

Ace. .| vewv§ | av@ryewy vews | avaryew 
, > , / > / 

Voce. yews | avoryewv veo avaryew 


Nore 1. Like veds is declined 6 Xeds the people; both having the parallel 
forms vads and dads, § 27.n.10. Besides these very few words belong here ; 
and of these the most also pass over into Dec. III. Thus, like veos we may 
decline (referring to § 56. n. 6. a, c, d) the following: 6 warps, pnrpes, 
paternal and maternal uncle, 6 raws peacock, 6 hayes hare (see n. 2), Mivas ; 
comp. anom. caddws, § 58. Like dv@yewy may be declined the Neuters of ad- 
jectives in ws; as tAewy, etc. § 61—This mode of declension is called Attic, 
because when two forms are current, (as Aayas, Ion. Aaywos or Aayds,) that 
one which belongs here is employed particularly by the Attics. 


Note 2. The words of this declension have also a peculiar 
Aceus. 1n o, 

sometimes together with the regular one, e. g. rév Aaywv and Aay ; in other 
words seldom ; in others again exclusively, or almost so. This is the case 
in these names of places: Kas, Kéws, Téws, "AOws, and in 7 €ws aurora, Acc. 
mv €o, which is the Attic form for the Ionic nos Gen. ndes, ods ($ 49) —The 
Neuters of some adjectives also have in the Nom. and Acc. especially 
aynpws not growing old, Neut. aynpe. 

Norte 3. The Gen. in wo in this declension corresponds to the epie Gen. 
in oto; e@. g. Tlereas G. Teredo, Homer. 


Nore 4. For the anomalous accent of this declension, see § 11. 8. 


Tarrp' DEcLENSION. 


§ 38. Gender. 
1. In the variety of endings which belong to the words of this 


declension, any general rules for ascertaining the gender from the 
termination must be very imperfect. Nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain endings, of which the gender may be more accurately de- 
termined ; see the note. 

2. In general, final s belongs more to masculines and femi- 
nines; a short vowel in the final syllable, more to the neuters.— 
There is no neuter in & or yy. 

Nore. Least of all can we determine the gender of words ending in op 
G. wvos and ovos; those in vs; and those in € and ¥; all which vary be- 
tween the masculine and feminine. In the exceptions no reference is had 
to those appellations of persons, like 7 pyrnp mother, 7 Sdpap spouse, the 
gender of which is known of course (j 32. 2); but whenever a form is 


marked as wefhout exception, there also no personal form occurs of any 
other gender. 


> 


eo. ee 
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Masculines. 


All in evs, as 5 dpevs mule, audopevs amphora. No exceptions. 

Substantives which have the Gen. in yros, as 6 reveov, ovros, tendon; 6 
édovs, dvros, tooth; 5 inas, dvros, thong. Here names of cities only make 
some exceptions, § 32. n. 4, 2 

Those in np, as (wornp irdle.—Exceptions : Fem. 9 yaornp belly, » xnp 
fate, and in the poets 7 dnp and 7 al@jp. Also the contracted neuters, 
of which below. 

Those in ws G. wros; as 6 yéAws laughter, 5 pws love. 

Those in nv; as 6 pny month, 6 avy neck. Exceptions are: 7 ppnv mind, 
n 6 xnv goose. 

Single examples are 6 mous rrodés foot, 6 xreis erevés comb, 6 GAs comm. oi 
des salt; but 7 ds sea. ; 


Feminines. 
All in and os, G. dos; a8 nye, aldas. No exceptions. 
Those in as G. aos; as 9 Aaumds torch; with the exception of some ad- 
jectives common, as Noyas, omopas, } 63. 5. 
Those in us; as 7 wéXts, 7 xapis. Exceptions: Masc. are dds serpent, exes 
adder, rdpis bed-bug, Spyies testicle, xupBes law-tablet, papes a liquid meas- 
ure, all with Gen. ews; xis wood-worm, Kis lion, G. eds; SeAdis G. twos. 
Further, 6 9 dps G. dos; 7 6 riypis G. tos; 96 Sis G. Suds heap, bank. 
Abstract nouns in rs (Lat. tas), as 7 psxpdérns parvitas. No exceptions. 
Single examples are: 7 yelp hand, 7 vais ship, 7 érOns G. ros garment, 
n Kreis key, 9 6 Pbeip louse. 


Neuters. 
All in a, 9, ¢ v; as rd capa body, xdpn head, péde honey, daorv city. No 


exceptions. 

All short final syllables with « and 0; as rd reiyos, rd 7rop, and the 
Neuter adjectives in es, ev, ov. 

Those in ap; a8 rd frrap, ro vexrap. So also those in np contracted from 
-€ap; @S Td éap fp spring, rd Kéap Knp heart, rd oréap ornp tallow. The 
only exception is 6 Wap starling. 

Those in wp which are not aha appellations ; as rd dup, rd réxpwp, 
etc. Except 6 ixop lymph, 5 ayap scab. . 

Those in as Gen. aros and aos; as rd répas G. aros wonder, rd 8éras G. aos 
goblet. Except 6 Aas stone and 6 or rd KPAS head. 

Besides these the only neuter substantives in this declension are rd mip 
fire, ré has light, rd obs ear, rd orais dough. 

Nouns in as consequently, according to the above rules, with the Gen. in 
ayros, are masculine;—Gen. ados, feminine ;—Gen. aros and aos, nevteér. 


$39. Decl. III—Root or Stem and Case-endings. 


1. In every declinable word, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the root and the case-ending, which alone is changed ; 
$ 33.6. In the first two declensions the Nominative also has 
such a case-ending ; in the third, this is appended only in the ob- 


lique cases, e. g. : 

3 Dec. II. Aoy-os, Aoy-ov, Noy-~w 

ae Deo. III. Sp, Syp-os, Snp-i. 

2. But in the third declension, the Nominative seldom sufters 
so‘little change as in Sp. In most instances the final syllable 
undergoes some alteration ; for which see the next sections. 
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Note 1. It is here to be particularly noted, that the ground-form or root 
of a word in respect to flexion, which we call the stem, is very different from 
the proper root in respect to etymology. Thug in capa G. caparos, the 
etymological root is owp, and a, aros, appear as endings; but in respect to 
flexion, the root or stem is cwpar, and os is the case-ending. 

Note 2. In order to decline a word rightly in the third declension, it is 
consequently necessary to know the Nominative and one of the oblique 
cases ; for which purpose the Genitive is commonly taken. When however . 
_ only one of these two is known, the rules are far simpler for finding the 
. Nominative from the Genitive, than for the reverse ; because in the Genitive 

the root, on which all depends, is commonly unchanged ; and in the Nom- 
inative commonly not. As now in reading, it is most frequently the Geni- 
tive, Dative, etc. of an unknown word, that we meet with ; in order to find 
such a word in the lexicons, we must be able to deduce the Nominative from 
the Genitive ; and for this purpose rules are given in the following sections. 


$40. Decl. I1I—Formation of the Nominative. 


1. The most common changes which the stem undergoes in 
the Nominative, are the following :* 
1) It assumes ¢; e.g. Borpus Bérpu-os, ds dd-0s. 
2) It rejects 7, without assuming ¢; ©.g. c@pya, cwpar-os. 
3) The short vowels ¢ and o of the stem in masculines and 
feminines, become 7 and @; e.g. eixwv etxov-os, adnOns 
annbé-os. 
2. For the more exact application of these precepts, we must 
here distinguish two main circumstances, viz. when the case-end- 
ing of the Nom. is preceded (1) by a consonant, or (2) by a vowel. 


$41. Decl. III —The Nominative with a Consonant before the 


Case-ending. 
1. Except p» and o, all the simple consonants are found before 
the case-ending. Those among them which cannot stand at the 


end of a word (§ 4. 5), and often also v, assume an ¢ in the Nom- 
inative. Of course this s, with the letters y, «, y, and £8, 7, ¢, 
passes over into andy, § 22. E.g. — 

xopat xopax-os, dvuf dvuy-os 

an wrr-0s, yadu yaduB-os. 

2. These Nominatives in £ and never change the ¢ and o of 
the stem; e.g. PrASv PrcBos, PAE hroyds, allow aiPlorros. Ex- 
cept 7 addin adwrrexos fox. 

3. When however the letter before the case-ending is either 5, 7, 
or 3, this of course falls away in the Nom. before the s, § 24.3. E. g. 

Aaptras Napmrados, Awpls Aup&os, swnris_wenridos 
dps Spvibos, Kopus Kopvos, 7 IIdpyns TTapyn Gos 
Tépas Tépdtos, Yapis xapios. 
* In the following examples the learner must take notice, that e. g. the citation 


Bérpus, Bérpu-os, is to be thus understood, viz. ‘From the stem Borpu, which ap- 
pears in fhe Gen. Bérpu-os, comes the Nom. Bérpus.”” And so of all the rest. 
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When the r is preceded by «, after the 7 is dropped the « with 
the s passes over into §; e.g. 
yok vunt-os* avak dvaxt-os. 


4. So too v and vr fall away before the s, but then the short 
wowel is made long’; in the case of vr always, in that of v usu- 
ally, in manner specified in ¢ 25.4. E. g. 

byas ybyavros, yapiets xaplevros, odovs Gdovtos 
Berg (long ¢) & EMpivos,* hie PDopxivos 
péraS méddvos, oe xrevos.t 

5. Final consonants of the stem which do not assume ¢ in the 
Nom. are: p always, v often; as Inp Inp-ds, aidy aidv-os. Be- 
aides these, only stems ending i in T often do not assume ¢; but 
the 7 must "then be dropped ;# e. g. 

COpa cwpat-os, Revopay Hevopavr-os. 
In all instances where the Nom. ends in v or p, the short ¢ and o 
in masculines and feminines are changed into 7 and »; e.g. 
ALY ALpev-05, PHTWP pPHTOP-0S, ‘Yépov ‘Yepovr-os. 
6. Some neuters which have the Gen. atos, take p in the Nom- 
inative instead of s; Wrap tyrat-os. Comp. $16. n. 1. f. 
'  % In accordance ‘with the above rules we subjoin here the or- 
dinary instances in which the case-ending is preceded by a con- 
sonant, viz. 
S, KOS, yos > » ote. 
The Gen. in| bor, a me \ from Nom. in| > arg 
— — — dos, ros, Jos from Nom. in s, as Aaprds, Aaparddos, eta. 
and especially 
a (c@pa, aros 
aror from Nom. a} ag (répas, ce 
ap (frap, aros 


Idy, Havds) 
— — —- pos from Nom. in ® {se juvds) 


especially 
evos and ovos from Nom. in ny and ar 
(Aqsny Aspevos, elxcy elxdvos) 
GS, €4S, OVS, UF 


Se ee eee Niniaa fos davros, Jeis Jévros) 





ous Sdvros, pus uvros) 
wy (yépawy, ovros) 


<= —<— — pes from Nom. spot as ea 


epos and opos na ee “Nom. in np and wp 
(alOnp al@épos, prrwp pyropos) 
and from two neuters in op 
dop sword, }rop breast. 


#* In the lexicons and grammars the Nom. of the Gen. in wos is also given in w; 
but in the earlier writers we always find 8eAgls, duris, pls, etc. 

t The only other dy ge instance is «Is, for which seo § 70. 1. 

$ Hence also yada G. ydAarros may be explained; see in § 58. Also the two 
Vocattves, Eva from hvak, &yacros; and yéyai, from the obsol. form I'YNAI; see 
yorh in § 58. As all these forms assume no s, they of course drop their consonants 
at the end, § 4. 5.—Also Sduap belongs here ; see Text 8. 
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8. The following examples may be noted singly : 
6, 7 GAs Ads salt, sea, the only example with X. 
7d péds pédsros honey, rd xdpn xapnros (Ionic) head 
4 Sapap Sdpapros } 
6 mous (or rrovs) rrodds foot. 

Nore 1. When the penult of the Genitive has a, 4 or v, the quantity can 
be determined only by authority ; just as in the Nominative of other words. 
(See the list of those words where this penult is long, in Appendix E.) We 
here give only the rule, that all substantives, whose Genitive terminates in 

_ G¥OS, WOS, UVES : 
have these penults long; e. g. dy Llavds, sracdy masavos, pis pivds, dedqis 
Serhivos, pdovy pdéovvos. 

Note 2. The endings of the Nominative, of which the quantity has not 
been determined above, usually conform in this respect to the penult of the 
Genitive. Hence, with a few exceptions in the poets, cpvis -i8os, xnAis 
(long ¢) -t80s, rasay (long a) -avos. So too before £ and p in like circum- 
stances, the long sound must be made audible in pronunciation, and not 
unfrequently it is apparent from the accent; e. g. 9$dpag -axos (Ion. Japné 
-nxos) ; further, in doimé -ixos, xypvé -ixos, in later writers oinf€, xjpvé. 
On contrary, avAa€ -dxos, etc. 

Note 3. All monosyllabic Nominatives, the pronoun ris excepted, are 
long ; 80 wip, mipdés. Compare § 42. n. 2. 

Notes 4. The few words which have vos in the Gen. drop only the 6 before 
s of the Nom. and retain the », contrary to the usual custom of the Greek 
language ; 6. g. €Apivs eApevOos worm, Tips TipuyOos. § 25. n. 8. 

Note 5. When the termination es, evros, is preceded by 7 or o, a contrac- 
tion usually takes place; e.g. riuness ropnevros, contr. riys® repnyros ; pedc- 
séets devros, Contr. edsrovs odvros. For the flexion see § 62. Here belong 
the names of cities in ovs, ovvros, as ’Oovs, etc. 

Norte 6. The contractions which take place in the Particsples of the con- 
tracted conjugation, as piiay didodvros, ripey triwevros, etc. may be better 
seen in the paradigms of this conjugation (§ 105). We only remark here 
that such proper names as Zevopor, avros, are derived from this mode of 
contraction. 

Note 7. Another contraction arises, when the ending ap is preceded by 
€; @. g. xéap xnp heart, G. xéapos xpos. So too @ap fp spreng; of which in 
prose the uncontracted form is most usual in the Nom. and the contracted 
one in the Gen. and Dat. i. e. gap, pos. The same contraction takes place 
also in some words which have r in the Gen. but in these the accent does 
=i follow the usual rules . contraction, but takes the apes convenient 
place ; e. g. oréap orearos tallow, contr. ornp ornrds; hpéap well G. dpéaros 
pnrés; 8éAcap bait G. 8edéaras b2rnros ; Opnil, Opné eer’ G. partes 
Opnxés Opgxds. Comp. § 28. n. 9, with § 43. n, 2. 


$42. Decl. III—~The Nominative with a Vowel before the 
Case-ending. 


1. Those words which have a vowel before the case-ending, 
Le. which have os pure in the Genitive (} 28.1), almost univers- 
ally assume s in the Nominative. The only exceptions are some 
neuters in « and v, and feminines in a. 

2. Only neuters can have the short vowels, ¢ and o, in the end- 


# Il. «, 605, according to Wolf’s reading, which is the only correct one. 
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ing of the Nominative ($38 note). Hence in masculines and fem- 
inines, the ¢ of the Gen. becomes in the Nom. 7 or ev, and o be- 
comes w or ov. 

3. Thus we have in particular the following: 


The Gen. in dos from neuters in as; as oeAas ceddos. 


— — —vws and vos from Nom. in ts, ¢, and us, v; as 
Kis Kids, ddxpu vos. :. 
— — —oos from Nom. in as; as Sas Jods. 
Nom. in ovs, as Sous Bods. 
— — —oos from < the feminines in w and os; 
as nyo dos, aldws dos 


om. in ns and es; 
— — — eos (ews) rom as dhyOns, Neut. ddndes, G. eos 
Masculines in evs; as imrevs lrméws. 
Here is also singly to be noted % ypais ypaos old woman. 
4. Besides the above instances, Genitives in eos and ews come 
also, through a change of the vowel : 
1) From the numerous neuters in os; ©. g. Telyos, TEeixeEos. 
2) From most of the Nominatives in cs and ¢, and from some 
in vs and v; as 7r0Ns TrOAEws, aot aoteos. § 51. 
Notes 1. The Gen. in nos belongs to the dialects; see under words i in aus 


and evs; and under wérs, § 50-52. See also the Anom. “Apns, éis, mpéoBus, 
vids, § 58 ; and some contracts § 53. n. 5. 


Notre 2. The vowels a, t, v, before the ending of the Genitive, are short 
in all these words, except in ypads; hence they" are also short in Nomina- 
tives of more than one syllable in as, iS, US. In regard to monosyllabic 
Nominatives, the same rule holds here as in the foregoing section, that they 
are always long; thus pis pids.—Oxytones in vs (as é¢pvs, byOis) have this 
syllable and the Acc. in vy for the most part long. 


$43. Decl. ITI.—Flexion. 


1. The following will serve as general examples of the ordina~ 
ry flexion of words in this declension. 


Sing. 06 (beast) 0 (age) 0, ee) 0 (lion) 6 (giant) 








Nom. np aLwv TAY éwv ylyas 
Gen. Snpos | ai@vos | Saluovos | AZovros =| yydvros 
Dat. pe ave Saipove NéovTe ybyayre 
Acc. Sia aiava. | dalpova Nova yiyavra 
Voce. 7p auov Saipov Néov yiyav 
Dual. 
N.A.V. | Sipe | QUGsVE dalpove dove | yoyavre 
G. D. Snpoty | aiwvow | Satuovoww | Aeovrow | yuydvTouw 
Plur. ; 


Nom. | Sjpes | aldves | daluoves | rdovres | yoyavres 
Gen. | Snpav | aiavwy | daynovwy | reovTwy | yuyavrov 


Dat. Inpai (v)| atwcr(v)| Salwoor(v) | gover (v) | yéyaou(v) 
Ace. Sipas | aimvas | daimovas | Akovras | yiyavras 
Voo. Dhpes | ataves | daiuoves | Novres | ybyavres 
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i ; eps ‘ ‘ 0 (wood- 
Sing. o(raven) (night) o(foot) 0 (hero) worm) 
Nom. xopaké vik TOUS v) Kis 
(ren. KOpaKos vuntos | Todds Tpwos KUOS 
Dat. KO vuxti — | rool Hpwe wet 
Acc. Kopaxa YUKTa | 1700a jpwa Ky 
Voc. xopakt wee | IOUS 7pws kbs 
Dual. | 
N. A. V. | Kopaxe yixte | Tooe pwe xle 
G. D. KOpaKow | vurrow | modo | tpwouw | Kuoty 
Plur. 
Nom. KOpaces vixres | arodes —_| Howes neles 
Gen. Kopdxwy | vuKTav | TobMY | Apwev KUOY 
Dat. Kopaki(v) | vuEt(v) | rool(v) | Apwos(v) | nol (v) 
Acc. Kopaxas | vutas | todas ipwas Klas 
Voo. Kopares winres | modes | fpwes _—| les 
Sing. 70 (thing) Dual. Plur. 
Nom. Tpayya Tparypare Tparypara 
Gen. TT PWYHATOS Tpaywarov | Wpayarwv 
Dat. Tpayuare : mpdrypace(v) 
_ Ace. TT pa@rypa 1 paypara 
Voo. TT parypa T parypara 


Examples for practice see in Appendix E. — 


‘Norge 1. These examples are fully sufficient ; for so soon as one knows 
the Nom. and Gen. of a word, his own reflection will readily teach him the 
rest, viz. that like xépaé are to be declined all those words which end in £ 
and y; like aley, also &eAgis SeAqivos ; like rots rodds, all which have in the 
Gen. dos, Jos and ros; like daizwr 8alpovos, also yoy xedvos, rowny rrotpevos ; 
like Adwy A€ovros, also ddovs dddvros and even Jeis Jevros; and finally like 
mpaypa, aros, also iprap Hraros.—For ips see also in § 58. 


Note 2. Diatects. Besides what will be adduced in the following sec- 
tions, we remark here only: 1) That the Dual ending ov is here resolved 
into ou» by the epic writers, just as in Dee. II, (§ 35. n. 4. d,) ©. g. rodote 
for woéoty. 2) That the Ionics sometimes insert e before w in the Gen. 
Plur. when it has the circumflex; e. g. Herod. ynvéwv for xnvay, from yny 
xnves. | 
Nore 3. Quantity. The case-endings ¢, a, and as, are here always short; 
geo in § 52 the exceptions to words in evs.—For the quantity of the final 
syllable of the Nominative, and of the penult of the Genitive, see § 41, 
notes. 


2. In respect to Accent, the following rules are here valid : 

1) In words of two or more syllables, the accent remains, so 
long as its nature admits, upon the same syllable as in the 
Nominative ; see above in xopa€, aiwv. 

2) Monosyllables throw the accent in the Gen. and Dat. of all 
the numbers upon the case-endings ; and upon the endings 
wy and oip, this is always a circumflex (} 33.7). See above 
in Sp, xls, vv, rods. See the exceptionsinn. 4, — - 
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3) The Accusatives, Nominatives, and Vocatives, on the con- 
trary, never have the tone on the case-ending.* 


Note 4. From the second rule are excepted : 

a) The Participles, as Seis 3évros, dy Svros, etc. 

rs The Gen. and Dat. Plur. of the adjective mas, may, (xayrés, ravri), G. 
Plur. ravrov D. racw. 

c) Some words which have become monosyllables by contraction, e. g. 
Aaas Aas G. Aaos (see § 58); gap fp, xéap np, G. pos, xnpos. But not 
all such; see in § 41. n. 7, and also ols, § 50. n. 6. 

d) The Gen. Plur, and Dual of the following ten words: 6 9 rats chi 
6 Ins jackal, 6 duds slave, 5 Tpwas Trojan, ro has light, n pes brand, n 
8as torch, and the anomalous rd KPA head, rd ovs ear, 6 ans moth; 
consequently, raiday, Jowy, Sudwv, Tpowr, horar, Ppdwr, Sgdwy, cparwr, 
drwy, géwy; and so in the Dual raidowv, ete.t 

e) The lengthened epic Dat. Plur. eat, eco, § 46. n. 2. 


§ 44. Decl. III.—Accusative Singular. 


1. The principal ending of the Accusative in this declensiun is 
ina. But words in ts, us, avs, ous, have also an 


Accusative in », 


which is formed as in the other declensions, by simply changing 
the s of the Nominative into v, and retaining the quantity and 
accent. In those words which have a vowel before the case-end- 
ing, this is the only form; e. g- Bots G. Bods A. Body: Spis G. 
Spiids A. Sptv. So too iyOvv, wrod, ypady, ete. 

2. Those words on the other hand which receive a consonant 
in the Genitive, have always a, when the last syllable of the Nom- 
inative is accented; e.g. édmrks -os A. €Amida’ trois trodes A. 
moda. If the last syllable of the Nominative is unaccented, they 
commonly have »v, but often also a; e.g. épis -tdos A. gp and 
Epida: Kopus -v0os A. xopuy and Kxdpuba- evedmis -tdos A, eveATrW 
and evédmida* trodvirous -od0s A. roAvrouy and TroAvroba. 


Note 1. So too Aaas contr. Nas stone, Gen. (Adaos) dos, has in Acc. Aaa» 
contr. Xav.—See also the Anom. xAeis and ods (§ 58); and for words in o 
and ws, see § 49. n. 7. 

Nore 2. From the ancient language, the poets (not Attic) retained Béa 
for Bovy, evtpéa for evpuy, iyOva for iyGuy, and some others, 


$45, Decl. III.—Vocative. 


1. In this declension the instances are particularly frequent, 
where a word can indeed form its Vocative regularly, but never- 
theless makes it commonly, or at least among the Attics, like the 


* It must not be overlooked, that in this declension the ending of the word (ocwr- 
hp), is always to be distinguished from the ending of the case (swrip-a), § 39. n. 1. 

t In several of these words, this accentvation is a trace of contraction from the 
more ancient forms wdis, pets, Sats, KPAAZ, odas; in the others, it probably pro- 
ceeds from an endeavour to distinguish them from the similar Genitives of the 
words af Towal, Suwal, Jwh damage, 6 pés man, etc. 
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Nominative (n. 4). This holds true of all Participles of this de- 
‘clension in wp, ets, as, etc. even when, according to the follow 
rules, they would have a Voc. of their own (see 3, 4). And al- 
though dpyey (from apyw) has Voc. ® dpyor, this is because it is 
no longer a Participle, but a noun, O Archon.—We subjoin here 
the examples in which the Voc. most- commonly has a form of 
its own. 

2. The endings evs, ts, us, as also the words 7rais, ypads, Bots, 
drop their ¢ to form the Vocative; and those in evs then assume 
the circumflex (§ 11. 3). E.g. Bactrets Voc. & Baaired. So 
TIdpt, Awpl, TnOv, Adv, ete. also rai, ypad, Boo. 

3. Words in as and es, before which v has fallen away, also 
drop their s to form the Vocative, and then for the most part re- 
sume the v; ©. g. TdAds, dvos, @ TdAdy’ Alas, avtos, © Alay’ ya- 
ples, evros, ® yapiev. But several proper names in as, avros, have 
in the Voc. only long a withoutthe v; e.g. “ArAas, avros, @ 
“Atha. 

4. Words which have 7 or in the ending of the Nominative, 
simply take € or o in the Vocative; regularly however only when 
the other cases have ¢ or 0, and the Nom. is not'oxytone; see in 
the examples Sa/yov and Aéwv (§ 43). So too pyrnp, épos, @ pi- 
TEp' pyTwp, opos, @ prop’ Swxpdrys, eos, © Zwoxpates. 

Note 1. From the rule in no. 4, are excepted those which have the ac- © 
cent on the last syllable, 0. g. rotpny, evos, & wotunv, shepherd; alOnp, épos, 
eifnp ; but only substantives, not adjectives; ©. g. & xedawepés. The fol- 
lowing three accord with the general rule, only drawing back the accent, 
Viz. warep, Gvep, daep, from marnp, avnp, Sanp brother-in-law, G. épos. 

Note 2. Words which retain the long vowel in the other cases, remain 
in the Voc. unchanged ; consequently & WAdror (G. wvos), & Zevopay (av- 
ros), & inrnp (jjpos), & Kparns (yros). But the following three make the 
vowel short in the Vocative; viz. “AmdA\wr eros, Hocedav avos Neptune, 


owrnp -jpos saviour; Voc. &”AmodXov, Idcedoy, carep. Here also the draw- 
ing back of the accent must not be overlooked. 

Note 3. In consequence of the shortening of the final syllable, the Voc- 
ative in paroxytones of more than one syllable has a tendency to draw back 
the tone upon the antepenult. This happens in words and proper names in 
ys and np; 88 xaxdnbes, Anudabeves, Ivyarep, Anunrep. Elsewhere only in 
certain words in wy, wp, mostly compounds ; ©. g. adréxparop, xaxddatpov, €vd- 
otx8ov, and the proper names ’Aydyeuvoy, Hogeisaoyv Hom. “Aydiov. But 
some of these, especially compounds in ¢per, do not thus throw back the 
tone ; as yapiev, daidpoy, Aaxedaipoy, Hadatpoy, Iacov, Maydor, *Aperaov. 

5. Feminines in # and os form the Vocative in of (§ 11. 3); 
e.g. Zargw, o Zampot: “Hos, & ’ Hoi. 

Norte 4. It is easy to conceive, that those objects which are seldom di- 
rectly addressed, should retain rather the form of the Nomznative whenever 
this did occur ; as & mous, & méds, and the like. This often takes place 
also, especially among the Attics, in such words and names as Kpéoy, Alas, 

» gTaTnp, etc. 

Nore 5. The word dvaf king, when employed to invoke a god, has its 
own form of the Vocative, & dva, by crasis dva; elsewhere & dvaf, by crasis 
éjva£. Comp. § 41. 5, marg. note. 
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$46. Decl. III.—Dative Plural. 


1. When the ending ow, ot, of the Dative Plural, is preceded 
by a consonant, the same general rules are applicable as for the 
s of the Nominative ($41). See above, cépak, vvE, rods, aimv. 
So too “Apap “ApaBos "Aparpw, dvvE dvvyos Syuki, Frrap tyratos 
ipracty, etc. 

2. When in such words the vowel of the oblique cases differs 
from that of the Nominative, it remains also in the Dat. Plural ; 
as balmy, ovos —Saliuoos rots, 1060s —trociv: adamnt, exos — 
aderreEw. But when vr has been dropped, the necessary length- 
ening (25. 4) takes place; see above, Aédwy, yiyas, and also ddovs, 
ovros — odode.’ tuTels, &vtos—Tutreiaw. If only v has been drop- 
ped, the short vowel remains; as «tele xrevds —xreoiv. 

Norte 1. The adjectives also (not participles) in ess, evros, have only e; 
as dovnes, evros—paovyjecty. | 

3. When the ending ovr, ot, is preceded by a vowel, i.e. when the 
word has os pure in the Genitive, this vowel remains in the Dat. 
Plur. unchanged, as in the other oblique cases; e.g. dAnOys, éos 
—anrnbéct: reiyos, eos—relyeat* Spis, Spvios—Spvalv. But when 
the Nom. Sing. has a diphthong,, the Dat. Plur. takes it also, e. g. 

Bactrevs, os — Baciredot 
ypais ypaos—ypaval. Bots Boos— Bovow. 

Nore 2. The ancient and epic language has -eoo: (v), and more rarely 
-eot (v), instead of ox (v), in all words; and this ending, inasmuch as it be- 
gins with a vowel, is appended just as in the other cases; e. g. ly6v-eoou, 
pene as mwaiseraot, Sderot, Baoihéevow, avaxrect. This form of the Dative, 
when it comes from monosyllables, retains the tone upon the first syllable, 


or root; ©. g. maidecoty, tveot, from mais, ts.—The Dat. in dow see in § 47. 
See also the Anom. vids and dpyds, § 58. 


$47. Decl. I[I.—Syncope of some Words in np. 


1. Some words in np, G. epos, drop the e in the Gen. and Dat. 
Sing. and also in the Dat. Plur. and then insert a after the p in 
this Dative; thus 

matnp father, Gen. (aarépos) matpos, Dat. (rarépt) trarpi, A. 

matepa, V. ratep.— Dual, N. A. trarépe, G. D. ratépow.— 
Plur. watépes, G. watépwv, D. rarpaot, A. matépas. 


2. In the same manner are declined, with some anontalies of 
accent, the following : . 

uaTnp (unTépos) wrTpos patpl pytépa pivrep mother. 

7) yaorTnp (‘yaorrépos) Yyaorrpos yaorTpl yaorépa yarrip stomach. 

Yuyarnp (Suyatepos) Svyatpos, tpt, Tépa, Yvyarep daughter. 

Anpunrnp (Anurrepos) Anpntpos Anuntpl, Accus. also sync. 41- 

pntpa, Voc. Anuntep, Ceres. 
For avnp, see Anom. Nouns § 58. 
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Note 1. The poets sometimes neglect this syncope, and write e. g. ware- 
pos, Ivyaréperot. Sometimes also they employ the syncope where it is not 
usually found, as Ivyarpes, Jvyatpar, etc. matpdv Hom. 

Nore 2. The Accent of these forms is very anomalous. 1) It stands in 
the full forms (except in the compound Anunrnp) always upon the e, and 
therefore in the forms of pArnp, Jvyamnp, is first shifted to that place. 2) 
After the ¢ is dropped, the accent is thrown in the Gen. and Dat. of most 
of them, upon the ending, as pyrpds, Jvyatpay, Jvyarpdot; which elsewhere 
occurs only in forms from monosyllabic Nominatives. 3) Anpunrnp on the 
contrary draws the tone back in all the syncopated forms, as Anynrpos, ete. 
So too Jvydrnp, but only in the Nom. and Ace. when syncopated by the 
poets, as Ivyatpa, Jvyarpes, Jvyarpas. 

Nore 3, The word yaornp has in the Dat. Plur. yaorpacw and yaornpow. 
So also dornp, €pos, star, has the Dat. Plur, dotpdow ; but is not syncopated 
in the other cases. 


Contracted Third Declension. 
$48. Words with the Gen. in os pure. 


1. Of words which have os pure in the Genitive (§ 42), there 
are few which are not in some of their forms contracted ; al- 
though this is far from taking place in all those forms, where the 
general rules would permit it. 

2. In some instances the mode of contraction deviates from the 
general rules; and one instance of this deviation lies in the fol- 
lowing special rule : 

The contracted Accusative Plural of the third declension is 

always formed like the contracted Nominative Plural. 

Nore 1. Thus e. g. the Nom. Plurals adnbees, Ades, are regularly con- 
tracted into aAn@eis, Bods; and then the Acc. Plural, contrary to the general 
rules, assumes precisely the same form; e. g. adnbéas, Boas, contr. adrnbeis, 
Sous; and that too even in words which usually neglect the contraction of 
the Nom. Plur. as in Bois, § 50. The only exception to this special rule, 
(rovs ayuas and the like), see in § 53, 2. 

Note 2. In the third declension there can be strictly no 6domady (§ 33. 5) ; 
because the Nominative has no case-ending of its own, like the other cases. 
But the formative ending of the Nom. can also be pure, and consequently 
subject to contraction, This however must then be regarded as taking place 
in the stem itself, and therefore as something apart from declension ; as Keap 
Kp, ‘Omdets *Orrovs ; and when we know the contracted form of the Genitive 
(knp xipos, *Orods ’Oroivros), all the other cases follow in the ordinary 
manner. For this reason, this contraction has been already treated of above 
in § 41. n. 5-7. It is only when both the formative ending and the case- 
ending are pure, and consequently a double power of contraction exists, that 
such a word becomes éAoraOns; see § 53, 3. 


Examples for practice in all the following instances of con'raction, see 
in Appendix E. 


§ 49. Contraction of Words in ns, €s, 0s, @, ws. 


1. Words in ns and es, G. eos, (all of them properly adjectives, ) 
Neuters in os, G. eos, and Feminines in w and ws, G. 00s, are con- 
tracted in all the cases where two vowels come together. 
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2. There are no substantives proper in 7s G. eos; and even in 
Tpinpns we must supply vais. But besides adjectives there are 
many proper names in 7s G. eos, (e. g. Avoundns, and those in 
KpaTns, as Swxparns,) the flexion of which follows tpujpys, ex- 
cept that they often make the Acc. in 7, like Dec.I; see § 56. 
n. 4. 

3. Neuter adjectives in es are declined, with the exception of 
this endi iteelf entirely like Neuters in os; thus from aAnOqs, 
Neut. aA7Oés, Plur. ra adnOéa arO%. é‘ 


Sing. 9 (galley) T0 (wall) i (echo) 
Nom. | tpey Te: 7X@ 
Gen. rpehpeos Tptypous res TeiXous | TYO0S 7YOUS 
Dat. Tpenpel Tpinpet | Telyel irs mot =XOt 


Acc. Tpinpea = TPL TEtYoS moa NY 
Voc. Tpinpes TELYOS mot 
Dual. | 


N.A.V.| tpenpee tpenpn | telyee telyn | iyo 

G.D. | tpunpéow tpunpoty | reyéow revyo | as Dec. II 
Plur. 

Nom. | tpejpecs  tpinpers | telyea elyn | yor 

Gen. | Tptnpéwy — Tpinpéiw bei teryov | as Dec. II. 

Dat. tpinpect(v) TE Ket (v) 

Acc. Tpinpeas = Tpunpets_ | TE Kea rex 

Voc. Tpinpees = Tpinpers =| Telxyea = Tey CF 

Norte 1. Feminines in o and os are usually found only in the Singular 
When the Dual and Plural are necessary, they are formed according to Dec 
II.—The masc. ows see in the anom. Nouns § 58. 

Nore 2. The Dual in », (e. g. Aristoph. Thesm. 282 & mepuxadAy Cecpo- 
Pépe) deviates ffom the general rule, as being contracted from ee (§ 28. 3). 

he Attics employ the uncontracted form; e. g. ra yévee, Plato Polit. 260. b. 

Nore 3. The Attics never neglect the contraction in these words, except 
in the Gen. Plur. where we very commonly find dyOéav, xepdémv, rpinpéor, 
etc. and so in ’Apeos, Gen. of "Apyns Mars.—The uncontracted forms of words 
in & and és occur nowhere, not even in the Ionic dialect. 

Note 4. Several paroxrytone compound adjectives in ns, remain paroxytone 
in the contracted Gen. Plur. e. g. cvrmOns (from }6os), ray cvvnOoy (uncontr. 
cuvnGéwy), a’rapxns airdpxoy, etc. Comp. adverbs in ws § 115. n. 1.—Also 
the Gen. Pl. rpinpey, which is given above as regular, is commonly accented 
ronpwy, as coming from an adjective rpinpns three-oared. 

Note 5. The irregular contraction of such words as have still another 
vowel before the usual contraction, see in $ 53. 

Note 6. The Dories and the epic writers contract the Gen. in eos into evs 

§ 28. n. 5); ©. g. rod yéveus from ré yevos. 

Note 7. The accent of the Accus. of words in & (riy nx@) is contrary to 
the rule in § 28. 6. In words in és, (of which there are but two, nos and 
al8es,) the Accus. is accented regularly : rj» 76a, n&.—T he Ionics often form 
the Accus. from both these terminations in od», ©. g. "Ié ‘Iocy, nes Hour. 
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§ 50. Partial Contraction. 


For all other words which have os pure in the Gen. and are 
contracted, the rule holds true almost universally, that they ad- 
mit of contraction only in the Nominative, Accusative, and Voc- 
ative Plural; a few likewise in the Dative Singular. We ad- 
duce here especially those in us G. ves; also those in ts when 
they have G. vos in the Ionic and Doric manner; and with them 
we connect the declension of the single words Bods and ypais, in 
order to exhibit to the eye their general accordance with those in 
us and 6. 





Sing. 6 ( fish) % (city) 0, 9 (02, cow) % (old woman) 
Nom. | ixOus TOMS Bots ypais 

Gen. | iyOuos TOALOS aS ypaos 

Dat. | byOvi WoMt Tor | Bor pat 

Ace. | iy6u TOM ov = =—S—s | ypatw 

Voc. | tyOu TOM D ypad 

‘Dual. 

NA. ix due | TONLE Boe ypae 

G. D. | e@voev qwoNow ' | Booty ieee 

Plur. bes yO P 

Nom. | ixyOves ix Obs | wodses rodis | Boes (Bods) | ypaes (ypais 
Gen. s OV TONY ee ) ae A ee) 


ypacy 
Dat. ix Over (v) | ardAuoe (v) Bovai (v) ae (v) 
Acc. | ixOvas ixOis |modas Modis | Boas Bods |ypaas ypais 
Voc. | iyOves iyOis | rodes qWoris | Boes Bods | ypaes ypais 

In this last word, the unusual contraction of ypaes and ypaas 
into ypads is to be noted. The Jonics have ypnis, ypnos, ete. 
without contraction.—For vavs see Anom. Nouns } 58. 


Nore 1. The epic language contracts also the Dat. in vi; as lyvi, (véxus 
véxvi) veut. 

Note 2. The Dorics spoke and wrote Bas, Bay; and the word has this 
Acc. in Homer (Fl. 7, 238) where it stands as fem. for cow-hide, shield of 
hide; comp. Il. p, 105 Béecory. 

Nore 3. In all the above words the contraction is often neglected by Attie 
writers ; most frequently in the Nom. Plur. and especially in forms from 
monosyllables, as xies, pves, Spves, ypaes, Ades; often also lyAves, etc. 

Note 4. It is worthy of remark, that by this contraction the Plurai 
becomes again like the Nom. Sing. Even where the quantity is different, 
this is not always apparent from the accent, e. g. in 6 Bérpis and rovs 
Bérpis. 

Norte 6. In the common language, the flexion in ts, G. cos, is exhibited 
(besides in xis) only by single forms from 7 6 riypis tiger, wépres heifer, wé- 
ows husband, » pans wrath, n rpéms keel, (some of which however take also 
& in the Gen. § 56. n. 5); and further by some proper names, as Idus, and 
by adjectives in ts, ¢, § 63.1. The multitude of other words in ts, which 
assume no consonant in the Genitive, follow the model in the next section. 
—For the shortening of the i in the Dat. Sing. see § 28. n. 10. 


Nors 6. The word dis skeep conforms to the above mede of declension 
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(Parad. rdédcs) ; and has Gen. dios, Nom. and Ace. Plur. dis (long «). Com- 
monly however the Nom. Sing. is contracted (ols), and the word is then 
- thus declined: N. 7 ois, G. olds, D. oti, A. otv, Plur. oies, otas, both contr. 
ois, consequently 7, al, ras ois.—But in the Dat. Plur. Homer has 8eccw, 
according to the next section. 


Note 7. Most words in ots belong to the contracted Dec. II ; as mois, 
povs, vous. Like Bois are declined only yous (§ 58) and povs when it signi- 
fies sumac ; but these are never contracted. 


$51. Contraction of Words in ts, us (G. ews), t, v- 


1. Most words in ts and ¢, and some few in us and v, retain in 
the common language, the vowel of the Nominative only in the 
Nom. Acc. and Voc. Singular. In all the other endings they 
change it into e, and then contract the Dat. ei into e, the Plur. 
ees and eas into es, and Neut. ea into 7. Other endings are not 
contracted. 

2. Substantives in ts and us then assume also what is called the 

Attic Genitive, 
i.e. they form the Gen. Sing. in ws instead of os, and the Gen. 
Dual in ov instead of ow (see n. 6); but they accent all three 
Genitives as if the last syllable were short,$ 11. 8. 

3. Neuters in v and ¢ have the common Genitive; e.g. aotu, 
AoTEOS, LOTEOLW* TETTEPL, TETTEPEOS. 

4. Hence arises for substantives the following. usual mode of 
declension : 


Sing. 4 (state) o(ell) 10 (city) Plur. 
Nom. |7rodus 4 aotuv {7rdXes WYELS aoTn 
Gen. |70Acws ews |doteos |oNewy = larirvewv§ = | do réw 


Dat. |oAdee jaye |dores | rddect (v) mipyeat (v) |darect (v) 
Aco. |iody jay |doru | qrédes mrxes = |aorn 


4 


Voo. |7oke = |ariyu = |aoru |X TIKES aoTn 








Dual. N.A. |qorec | wiyee doree 
G. D. |rore@y| riyyepy = | aareow 


5. Adjectives in ws, Neut. v, have the common Genitive, and 
do not contract the neuter Plural ($ 62); e.g. 

. nous Neut. 750 Gen. 7déos Dat. ydet 
Plur. jbcis Neut. 7 5éa G. ndéov. 

Note 1. The greater part of words in vs are declined according to the 
preceding section. Like mjyvus are declined only wédexus, and in part éyye- 
Aus and mpéoBus, see $58. Like dorv are declined (besides rai which does 
not occur contracted) a number of names of plants and minerals in ¢, as 
olvamt, xwva8api, etc. 

Norse 2. The Attic poets have the Gen. dorews, which later writers use 
also in prose; Plut. Sull. 13 mremépews. 

Nore 3. The Ionics always decline words in «s Gen. cos (as wdXwos, etc.) 
according to $50. There exists also a Genitive in cos, but only among the 
Attics, when they shorten that in ews on account of the metre, e. g. mdAeos, 
UBpeos, eto.—The epic poets have the Ionic flexion ; except that in the Dat. 
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they make ¢7 in order to avoid the cacophony of u; e. g. réots, wéovos, née. 
Hence, when they contract this Dative, they often make it in e (méAet), in- 
stead of i (réAi), which is peculiar to Ionic and Doric prose.—On the other 
hand, of the words in us which belong here (except ¢yyeAvs), the Ionic form 
18 eos, €i, B83 WHYS, MXEOS, THXEl, etc. 

Notre 4. The word méXts alone has in the epic language a Gen. wdAnos, 
and then the Accus. is méAna. 

Notr 5. Contractions like mnyav, and G. nyuioovs, Plur. ra nyion, from 
the Neut. adject. jyusov, belong to the later and less pure Attic dialect. 

Note 6. The Gen. Dual in egy is inserted above for the sake of the anal- 
‘ogy, and because the Grammarians cite this form as Attic. But in our 
Attic texts we find every where only yeveréow, xevnoéowv, moAéow, etc. This 
is certainly not accidental, since probably the « in this ending made the 
feeling of length more prominent than in the Sing. and Plural. Comp. 
BaoiA€ow in the next section. - 


¢ 52. Contraction of Words tn evs. 


Words in evs have likewise the Attic Genitive, but only that 
of the Sing. in os, and without any peculiarity in the Accent ; 
inasmuch as the tone in the Nom. is always on evs, and there- 
fore remains in the other cases on the penult (} 43.2.1). In 
these words also, only the Dat. Sing. and Nom. Voc. and Accus. 
Plur. are contracted; but in the last case the uncontracted eas 
is the more usual form. The long a in the Accusative-endings 
a and as is an Attic peculiarity. 


Sing. 0 (king) Dual. Plur. 
Nom. Bactnevs Baothke Bactnreis 
Gen. Bacitéws: Bacidéou Baciréov 
Dat. Bacinret | Bacinredor (v) 
Acc. Baciréa Baotréas and Baorreis 
Voc. | Bacired Bactneis 


Note 1. The Accus. in eis is used by writers not Attic, i. e. those called 
of xowoi (§ 1.9). The Accus. Sing. in éa is sometimes contracted into 7 by 
the Attic as well as other poets: Il. 0. 339. Aristoph. Acharn. 1151 (1116). 

Nore 2. The earlier Attic writers, e. g. Thucydides, Aristophanes, con- 
tract the Nom. Plur. into js, e. g. of ims, of Mavrivns. This contraction is 
sometimes marked with « subscript, but incorrectly, because it comes from 
the ancient jes; see the next note. | 

Note 3. The Ionics decline throughout Bactrjos, Bani, 7a, Hes, Has, etc. 
-—The form in éos, é, on the contrary, is here very rare, and peculiar to 
Fi poets—For the Dat. Plur. BaciAéeoot and immneco: from immevs, see 

46. n. 2. ; 


$53. Varying and Double Contraction. 


1. Some deviations in the contractions of Dec. III, occur occa- 
sionally through the influence of the Attic dialect; especially 
when e is both preceded and followed by a vowel. In such in- 
stances the ending ea is contracted not into 7, but intoa. This 

E 
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vecurs in words in 7s (es) and os () 49); e.g. byes healthy, Ace. 
Sing. and Neut. Plur. vyéa contr. bya. . So evdua, ev6ea, from 
evduns, evders ; also Xpeos debt, Plur. ypéea contr. ypéa. But in 
the Acc. Plur. we find vyeis, évdecis, like the Nominative. 

2. Even those endings of words in evs which are not usually 
contracted, absorb in some words in like manner the ¢ before a, 
as, and ws; thus oes a measure (see xovs § 58), Gen. YOEWS 
Xoms, Acc. yoea xoa, Ace. Plur, xoéas yoas. So ITeupacevs G, [Tew 
paris A. ITeupara; also wyuevs altar before the door, rovs wyutas, 
and some others. So that in this single instance the contracted 
Acc. Plur. is not like the contracted Nominative Plur. 

3. In proper names in -«déns contr. «js, there arises a double 
contraction, which however is usual only in the Dative, e. g. 

Nom. ITepuxdéns — ITepuxrajs 

Gen. Iepixdéeos contr. IT epixeous 

Dat. Tlepixréei oo Tlepixréer os Tlepuxdet 

Ace. II epiKrcea. — Ilepixréa 

Voe. TTepixnrees — TT epixrecs. 
So also “Hpaxdjs Hercules, and some others. 


Nore 1. The doubly contracted Accusative is rarely found, e. g. “HpaxAn, 
Plat. Phedo p. 89, ¢—The form ‘HpakAjy in later writers is explained from 
§ 56. n. 4, 

Note 2. Sometimes instead of contraction, there was an elision of one of 
the vowels; e. g. Voe. “Hpaxhes, as an exclamation in the later prose; and 
in the poets, Gen. Looxheos, D, ‘TIpanei ; ; Hom. tmepdéa (instead of -eii) for 
Urepdeéa from -ens ; onéoot for omeecot. 

Note 3. By means of this elision we can explain the instances, where 
the unaccented ending a, ©, g. in ra xAéa (from KA¢os), which from the con- 
traction should be long, is nevertheless in epic writers short. Comp. § 28. 
n. 10, 

Nore 4. The word ddvevs fisher, has always the common forms: dd\téos, 
ddcéa, ddvéas. See more in Ausf. Sprachl. § 53. n. 1, 

Note 5. The lonies always have tyéa, “Hpaxdéea, évdeces, ete. The 
early poets contract the first ec into e or n; e. g. from KAéos, omeos, we find 
G. xdetos, Plur. xketa; D, orete and omni, and even Dat. Plur. omnecor; also 
“HpaxAjjos, ni, ja. 


§ 54. Contraction of Neuters in as. 


1. Of Neuters in as these two, xépas horn and tépas. wonder, 
have the Gen. in aros, from which the Ionics drop the 7: 
Képatos KEpaos, Te aTos Tépaos, 
and the following three, yijpas age, yepas honour, and Kpéas meat, 
have every where only aos. 
2. Hence arises the following contraction : 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
N. A.V. xépas Képae —Képa Képaa Képi. 
G. KEpaos KEepas KEepaow KEp@v KEpaov KEepav 
D. Képai Képg Képact (v) 
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Note 1. The word répas admits the contraction only in the Plural, as 
répa repay; in the Sing. réparos alone is usual among the Attics. So too 
in xépas, the form in aros remained current along with the contracted one. 
The three other words commonly occur only in the contracted form. The 
form in aos is consequently, in all these words, merely Ionic. 


3. Other neuters in as, aos, take only the contracted forms in 
q¢ and a; e.g. cédas light, déras goblet, 7 cédq, Sérq, Plur. rd 
géxa, Sétra. So also dépas, agendas, ete. 

Note 2. The middle syllable pa in the forms from xépas is originally 
long; as xépara Anacr. 2. Eurip. Bacch. 919. Hence, in the later epic 


writers, comes the resolution of the long vowel, as xepaara, and in like 
manner also repaara. 


Nore 3. On the other hand, the final syllable, e. g. in ra yépa, xpéa, ie 
sometimes used as short; see ¢ 28. n. 10, and more in Ausf. Sprachl. 


Note 4. The Ionics in flexion often change the a of these words into «, 
and decline them as if from a Nom. in os; 6. g. xépeos, ra yépea, xpeecow, 
ete. Some old words have only this form; see the Anom. Speras, ovdas, 
x@as, and in part cvedas, § 58. 


$ 55. Contracted Form of Comparattves tn wv, ov. 


1. Comparatives in wv, Neut. ov, G. ovos, (1 67, 68,) drop the 
y in the Accusative Singular, and in the Nom. Accus. and Voe. 
Plural, and then contract the vowels. But unless this contrac- 
tion takes place, the v is never dropped, even by the Ionics. E. g. 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. peif{ov greater, N. pet{ow | pelfoves contr. peifous, N. pelfova pei 
Gen. pei{ovos peec(over ot 
Dat. pei{ove pei{ooe(v) 
Acc. peifova contr. pelfo, N. pei{ow | peiCovas contr. peifous, N. pei{ova peifa 
Voc. petlor Like the Nom. 


Dual uncontr. N. pet{ove, G. pec{dvorv. 


The Attics employ the forms pe/fova and pelfovas not less readily 
than they do the contracted ones; but peifoves seldom occurs. — 
2. Similar is the usual Attic contraction of the Accusative in 
the two proper names ’A7éAAwr, wvos, and ITocedav, avos, Nep- 
tune; e.g. Acc. ’Aro\wva 'ArrddXw, Tlocedova TToceda. Both 
forms are in use together. 


Norte. So also in the poets cucedy a mixed drink, Acc. cvxedva—xuxed, 
epic xuxeré.—Compere on this contraction and some similar ones from elxdy, 
anday, ete. § 56. n. 6. d, and n. 7 


$56. AnomaLous DEcLENSION. 


1. What is properly called Anomaly in declension, is, when 
from any Nominative one or more of the oblique cases are actu- 
ally formed in an irregular and peculiar manner, i ©. not accord- 
ing to the above general rules; see in the list of Anomalous 
Nouns ($ 58) e.g. avjp, adow, yada. 

Note 1. To these mere deviations in flexion, may be referred the sim- 
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pler declension of some foreign and later proper names in s, with a long 
vowel, e. g. 

maAzs G.GAR D. ag A. Saw V. az 

Inoovs G."Incot D."Incod A. "Inoovw V. "Ingod. 

2. But the greater part of the actual deviations from regular 
declension, consist in what may be called the commutation or 
tnterchange of forms. In Greek it was very often the case, es- 
pecially in the more ancient language, that a word had two or 
more endings and modes of flexion, with only one and the same 
signification. As the language became more cultivated, only one 
of these forms was for the most part retained as the current form ; 
but still the other often maintaincd its place, sometimes for the 
sake of well sounding alternation, sometimes accidentally, and 
most frequently in the poets. E.g. Anunrnp, more seldom 47- 
pntpa, Ceres; Sdxpvov, older form daxpu, vos, a tear. 

Note 2. Here belong the instances where a Mase. in os of Dec. IT, is at 
the same time a Neut. in os of Dec. III ; like 6 and rd oxéros darkness, oxv- 
dos cup, dyos chariot. Further, some prolongations of the feminine endings 
of Dec. I, e. g. ceAnun, avayxn, Ion. weAnvain, avayain; Abnva Minerva, epic 
*A@nvn, Ion. *A@nvain; and many female names in 7 with the epic secondary 
form in eta, 88 [InveAdrn and InveAdreca, Tlepoedpdvera, Tepyeydpeca. And in 
general, many proper names have even in the Nom. a double form; e. g. 
-KAjs and -xAos, Idexdjs and “IdexAos; and the pocts therefore, according to 
the necessities of the metre, could follow sometimes one form, sometimes 
the other. Thus Homer has always in the Nom. Harpoxdos, but in the Acc. 
both IldrpoxXoy and IlarpoxAna, Voc. IldrpoxAke and IlarpéxAes, without its 
being necessary to consider this as a case of Metaplasm; see no. 5 below. 

3. Of two modes of flexion in a word, when one became usual 
in one oblique case, and the other in another, the word thus be- 
came truly anomalous. E.g. yuvy) would regularly follow Dec. 
I; but actually has the Gen. yuvaxos, from the obsolete Nom. 
ITNAI#. See the words Zeus, ddwp, yovu, Sédpov, rip, vais, 
in § 58. 

4. Not unfrequently both forms remained more or less in com- 
mon use side by side, in the same case; e.g. vios, G. viod and 
also viéos from a Nom. of Dec. III. See too Séuts, courwvds, dp- 
vis, xovs, in $ 58. <A word of this sort is called Abundans. 

5. When both forms presuppose one and the same Nominative, 
from which they are only declined in a different manner, the 
word is called a Heteroclite; e.g. Oiditrous, Gen. Oidirrodos and 
Ostrov after the contracted Dec. II. When however one of the 
forms presupposes an unusual or obsolete Nominative, this is call- 
ed a Metaplasm; o.g. dév8pov, ov, Dat. Plur. déS5pors and also 
d&Specw from the Ion. Nom. 70 dévdpos. 

6. It is also an instance of Metaplasm, when from a mascu- 
line in os is formed a Neut. Plur. in a; this occurs in prose par 
ticularly with 

Ta Seopd, orabud, cita, 
from 6 decpos fetter, crabuds a balance (stall), otros gratn. 
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Note 2a, When ora@yds signifies stall, it has usually Plur., -oi, rarely 
-a; but in the signif. balance, always -ad. In the poets, from the Nom. in 
os (masc. or fem.) there come very often the Plurals ra dpupa, xéAevOa, xixda, 
Avyva, pnpa thighs for sacrifice, pura, rapod, rdprapa; and sometimes as in 
later writers also ra G6\a from 6 GONos contest, ra Béorpvyxa, ra ta arrows, rd 
xdAwa, etc.—Some words have the double form even in the Nominative; 
8. g. 6 visros and rd varov the back, 6 tvyés and rd {uydv yoke, 5 eperuds and 
ro éperpdy oar; all which in the Plur. prefer the neuter form. 

Note 3. Most of the common and poetical anomalies of declension con- 
sist of Heteroclites and Metaplasms, or a mixture of both. We here bring 
into one view several classes of anomalous nouns. 


Heteroclites. 


Norte 4. To the Heteroclites belong those words in ns which are declined 
after both Dec. I, and III. Some throughout; e. g. puxns mushroom, G. ov 
and nros ; especially proper names like Adpns, G. ov and nros ; see the Anom, 
@adns, $58. Others in part; thus all contracted proper names in ns which 
have Gen. eos, form the Acc. both in n and nv; e. g. Zwxpdrns G. (eos) ove, 
Acc. Sexpdrn Plat. and Swxparny Xenoph.—The Ionics on the other hand, 
in words in ns which are usually declined after Dec. I, form the Acc. Sing. 
and Plur. after Dec. III; e. g. 

rov Seordrea, Plur. rovs deondéreas, from 8eondrns, ov 
Mariddea from MeAriadns, ov.* 


Note 5. Another class of Heteroclites consists of some nouns in ts, which 
in flexion sometimes assume a 8, and sometimes not ; e. g. uns wrath, G. py- 
vos and pnvdos; and several proper names, as ‘Avdyapots, iSos Aristot. and 
ews Plutarch. So also feminines in ts, dos, e. g. manpyupts, paris, "Ios, 
Gers, etc. are declined by the Ionics and Dorics very commonly with G. wos. 
Comp. the epic dai (i) for daids, § 28. n. 10. 


Note 6. The Nominative endings in as, wy, wp, give occasion also to very 
many anomalies. Here belong as Heteroclites : 
a. Nom. os, G. w and wos. So Mivos, marpws, pnrpes; but still in Plur. 
ae ed marpwes, etc. See also the Anom. xdAws, and comp. 
ws, § 58. 
om. ws, G. wros. These words sometimes drop their r. The word 
6 Boas sweat, ispart, i8pera, has also an Attic secondary form r¢@ idpe, 
roy i8pe@, which indeed is usually considered as contraction (like xépart, 
xépq), but which also coincides with the forms of the Attic Dec. II; as 
does also ypwri, xp@, from the Anom. xp@s. A more evident transition 
to the Att. Dec. II, see in Anom. yédos ($ 58) and in some adjectives, 
a8 evpixepos, etc. § 63. n. 5. 
Such as have already in the Nom. two forms in use, can properly be reck- 
oned neither to the Heteroclites nor to the Metaplasms. Such are: 


c. Nom. ws and os. Even épws, wros, desire, love, which most clearly be- 
longs to Dec. III, has also a secondary poetic form épos, Acc. épov.. It 
is therefore less surprising, when in some words which belong to the 
Attic Dec. II, there occur single forms from the common Dec. II; e.g. 
taws, Nom. Plur. rap and raoi. See also the Anom. xcddus and yédws,. 
§ 58. ‘ | 

d. Nom. os and wy. Here the anomaly sometimes occurs even in the 
Nominative ; e. g. 6 rads G. &, and 6 rady G. vos, peacock; 6 rupos | 


* All proper names which are formed like patronymics, as Miriadns, Edpexl8ns, 
etc. and most of those which are not (like Xaxparns) compounded, e. g: Aloxt- 
mms, Héptns, Tinyns, etc. are declined in Greek, with the exception of this Ionic 
anomaly, entirely after Dec. 1; while the Latins form them wholly after Dec. III, 
as Gen. Miltiadis, Xerzis, etc. 
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G. o, and reper G. Svos, whirlwind; 4 Des G. w and wos, and 7 Der 
G. wvos, threshing floor. In the Plur. of all these words, the forms of 
Dec. III, are the most usual_—With these may also be compared the 
Accusatives ’ArdA\Ao, Tlocvesd&, xuxed, § 55. 2. 


e. Some Feminines in wy have a secondary form in w, G. ous; as yAnxor 
wvos, and yAnye obs, penny-royal; also Topyav, dvos, earlier Topye, ois. 


Me 


Notr 7. Here belong: 1) Feminines in oy, whose secondary form in @ 
has not been preserved in the Nom. like those inn. 6.c. E. g. 
from eixwy, dvos, tmage, we find also G. elxovs A. eixa Acc. Plur. 
€ixous. : 
from andoy, dvos, nightingale—G. dnBois Voc. andoi, ~ 
from yeAsdar, dvos, swallow —Voc. yedcdoi. 
In some of these examples however a contraction like that of pel(wv, etc. can 
be assumed. § 55.1. ° : | : 
2) One Subst. in &p, which presupposes an obsolete Nom. in os; e. g. 
from lywp, dose doe , Homer has Ace. iyé instead of iyapa.* 


Norte 8. Finally, in the epic and lyric poets, instead of the ordinary forms 
of certain words, there are found single cases of a shorter or more simple 
form, of which however the analogous Nominative does not occur. So 
especially forms in Dec. III, with the case-endings os, 4, a, es, eot, instead 
of the usual ones in Dec. I and II. 

£. g. for dd«q from adAxn strength—ddxi from AAZ, Hom. 

for xpdéxnv from xpéxn woof —xpdéxa from KPO®, Hesiod. 
for didov, aidy, aidny from 6 aidns Hades—didos, a8: dida, from AS. 
for chddy from 6 xdddos bough—«dadi and in Plur. cAddecor, from 


KAAS. 
for avdpordd0:s from ré avdparodov slave—dvdpandéeco. as if from 
ANAPAHOYS, Hom. 
for topivy from 7 vopivn battle—iopin from ‘YEMIZ. 
And so of some others. Here belong also 
| al ordyes for oraydves drops 
Sépara, Jépares, for Jepdrovra, es, servant 
i, paotw, for pdoriys, a, from » pdaon£ scourge. 
Some such forms can hardly be considered as Metaplasms ; since their pre- 
supposed Nom. is for us entirely obsolete. So 
| riv vida snow, from NI¥, 
since the common word for snow is xiwy, and vidas has only a derived sig- 
nification, snow-flake. Further, the cases 
ms ortxés, Pl. oriyes, as, from STIZ 
cannot be referred to the prosaic 6 aries row, on account of the difference 
of gender. 


Note 9. A very peculiar anomaly in declension is occasioned by the 
paragogic ending 
ge or ds 
which is so very common in epic poetry, and is used instead of the Datéve 
or Genitive Sing. and Plur. being appended to words for the most part after 
the following analogy : 


* All these appearances become perfectly plain, so soon as we have a correct 
idea of the original oneness of all the declensions, and perceive that the first and 
second, with their subordinate forms, are only ancient contractions and abridge- 
ments from the third. In this way, the Acc. in » of the Attic Dec. II, stands in 
oonnection with the contr. Acc. in w of Dec. III; the Acc. in » of Dec. III, with 
those of Dac. I and II; the Ionic 8eorérea appears less irregular; and so of all the 
rest. See Ausfahrl. Sprachl. § 33. n. 3 
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-oduy in words of Dec. II, ©. g. orparés orparddy. 

-ndey in words of Dec. I, e. g. xepadn gaa) Bia Bindw.* 

-eoquy in neuters in os G. eos, ©. g. dxos, ornbos—txerqu, ornberdu. 
The few peculiarities and deviations which occur, like xpdreoge from KPAZ 
xpards, vaudey from vais, and the isolated €£ épéBevodu lass Ausf. Sprachl.), 
may be left to the learner’s observation.—But thus much, it would seem, 
we May assume with certainty, viz. 1) That this form had originally 
merely an adverbial and for the mest part local signification; precisely like 
the similar syllables 9, Sev; hence dpecdy in the mountains, xehadnpe 
(AaBeiv) by the head, Sipnds before the door; 2) That this signification how- 
over was often rendeved more definite by the aid of a preposition, e. g. én’ 
lxpudguy upon the deck, 8a ornberdu through the breast. The instances are 
few where this form stands for a case, without a preposition ; ©. g. ayAaings 
rerotOes confiding in valour, Binds with force; most rarely of all for the 
simple Genitive alone, as dorecuy Jis a heap of bones. Still this form ap- 
proaches to the nature of a true case in this, that it is often grammatically 
connected with regular cases, e. g. dmd mAaréos wrudduy, xetpi Segirepne ; 
and even stands double, being repeated in the substantive and adjective, as 
xparepndt ings. This however occurs also with the undisputed local end- 
ing de, in dyde Sduovde. 


$57. Nouns Defective and Indeclinable. 


1. Defective nouns are such as from their very nature cannot 
occur in more than one number; e.g. either in the Sing. as ai- 
Onp ether; or only in the Plural, as ra @ysara (Dec. IIT) bowels, 
ot érnola trade-winds, ai dvopal the occident, west, and the 
names of festivals, as ra Avoviera, etc. | 

2. Further, some words which are commonly used only in cer- 
tain connections; mostly the following, viz. 
70 évap dream, To trap waking vision, only as Nom. and Acc. 
To dfedos and 70 750s, advantage, only as Nom. e. g. ri av jyuty 
bdpedos eins ; what wouldst thou profit us? 
parn (old form for pacydAn shoulder) only in the phrase dro 
pearns under the arm. 
See also @ péXe and & tdy in the list $58. Here belong also 
many, which from being originally nouns, have become adverbs ; 
as the Aco. emixAny, and éEalpyns properly é£ aipyrs, etc. (§ 115. 
n.3, 5.) Finally, all those in which certain cases are wanting ; 
see the Anom. dpvos, 1rpéoBus, dace, § 58. | 
3. Indeclinable nouns in Greek are mostly some foreign words, 
as 76 Taoya passover; and among these the names of the let- 
ters, adda, pv, etc.t Of genuine Greek words, the only ones in- 
declinable are the cardinal numbers, $ 70. 


Notre 1. In a certain sense we may also reckon as indeclinable the neut. 


* The Grammarians assume, that this syllable is in ajl instances a mere ap- 
pendage to that actual case, which under the circumstances is required. Hence, 
when it stands for the Dative of Dec. I, they put « subscript under the 7, in order 
to distinguish it from the Genitive. This is manifestly incorrect ; see dusfehrl. 
Sprachl. $ 56. n. 2. 


+ From ofyya is found 74 ofypara; but the reading is doubtful. 
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Participle TO xpeoy necessity, usual only in Nom. and Acc. from Impers. 
pn (§ 114) ); on accaunt of the Gen. rot xpeoy, e. g. Eurip. Hipp. 1256 ov« 
as poipas rov xypedy r amadXayn. Comp. Jems § 58. 

Note 2. It is not entirely correct, when Grammarians reckon among the 
defective nouns many old and poetic words, which occur very seldom, and 
have accidentally therefore been preserved only in this or that case; as 
e. g. vida, already mentioned in $ 56. n. 8; see also the Anom. Heri, Aina, 
ndé, § 58. So too when they reckon, as indeclinable, words of a similar 
kind, which accidentally have been preserved only in "the Nominative ; or 
if neuters, in the Nom. and Accusative; e. g. 7 8as gift, 7d Séepas shape. 
Among these last there may indeed be many, which the Greeks really never 
used in the Genitive or Dative, as e. g. déuas; but then they are defective. 
They could be indeclinable only when they actually occurred e. g. in the 
Genitive without changing the form, like rov macyxa. 

Note 3. Some such short secondary forms of usual words, which we may 
regard as remnants of the.ancient language, have in this manner been pre- 
served ; but only in the Nominative. Such are: 

rd Ba house; fuller form rd dpa. The Plur. xpioea 36 in Hesiod may 

be considered as a contraction ; see the Anom. xdpa § 58. 

76 xpi barley; fuller form 7 xpih, with different gender. 

TO ag ae fuller form aAdurov. The short form was probably declined 

like peAs, tros. 

TO yAagu cave; manifestly Neut. of an adject. TAA®YS, for which yAagu- 

pés excavated was afterwards used. 
See also the Anom. «apa, xdpn, § 58; also some adjectives in § 64. 3, 4. 


$58. Catalogue of Anomalous Nouns. 


N oTE. All that belongs to ordinary prose is here printed large, either 
wholly or in part; that which is poetical or rare, small. The obsolete 
Nominatives are in capitals. 


dndav § 56. n. 7. | Dws and doy § 56. n. 6. d. 
amp man, belongs to the same class of words as marnp ($ 47), 
but admits the syncope in all the cases which i increase, and 
then inserts 6(§19.n.1). Thus: wing avopl, avdpa, @ dvep. 
Plur. av8pes, dvdpav, avdpdow, avd 
In the epic language also regularly, decease etc. but with long a; and 
in Dat. Plur. dvdpecrcw. 
Fabel Ace. § 55.2. Voc. § 45. n. 2. 
éros, -Tt, epic instead of Gen. apyjros Dat. mre from dpyns white. 
pns Mars, G-.”Apeos, does not contract the Gen. but contracts 
tha Dat.” Aper.—Acc."Apy and “Apny, + 56. n. 4. 
In the epic language "Apnos, “Apni,”Apna. A Gen. “Apews often occurs, 
which however is doubtful ; Bee Ausf. Sprachl. § 58. 
apvos tov, Ths, the lamb’s, apvi, apva, Plur. ani apvav, apyact, 
dpvas. As Nom. Sing. the form apvds is 
These are cases from an obsolete Nom. APHN or APPHN, G. evos 
whence dpvds etc. by Syncope, as in avqp. 
Barros has the metaplastic Gen. Barrew of Dec. I, in Herodotus. 
Bpéras 76, image, G. Bpéreos, Plur. Bpern, sce § 54. n. 4. 
yar 76, milk, has G. yadaxtos Dat. yaXaxte; comp. § 41.5 and 
the marginal note. 
ydAws sister-in-law, G. yddkw; Ion. Nom. yaddws G. yadda. 
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yérws 6, laughter, G. wros, Acc. yé\wra and yéXov after the Att. 
Dee. II. $ 56. n. 6. b. 
Homer has also the Dat. yéAg, and in Od. v. 346 stands the Ace. yéAor, 
but with the various reading yeAw. § 37. n. 2. § 56. n. 6. ©. 
yovu 76, knee, G. yovaros ete. Dat. Plur. yovacw, as from TO- 
NA. Comp. ddpu, ddparos. 
Ionic youvaros etc. and in the poets youvos, youvi, Plur. yoiva, yovver. 
Comp. ddpv. 
Topyoy and Topye, § 56. n. 6. e. 
yuvn woman, yuvatKos, yuvatkl, yuvaixa, ® yovat. Plur. yvvaies, 
yuvaicav, yuvackiv, yuvaixas, all from TTNAIZ. 
For the Voce. yuva, comp..dva § 45, n. 5, and § 41. 5. marg.—The ac- 
cent of yuvatkds etc. forms an exception to § 43, 2. 
dévdpov 76, tree, in Dat. Plur. commonly dévdpecx from 10 dévdpos, 
which occurs in Ionic. Comp. xpivor. 
From another Ionic form dévdpeov came the Plur, d€évdpa, devdpéois, 
which are also not unknown in the common prose. 
Aus, Ati, see Zevs. - 
ddpu 76, spear, G. dopatos etc. Dat. Plur. dopacx from JOPAX. 
Comp. ‘yovu, yovatos. 
Tonic dovparos ete. From another still more simple form came the 
‘cha Rosie) cases dopds, Sopi, Ion. dSovpds, dovpi, Plur. dovpa, Sovpwr, 


uperow. Comp. ydvv. 
fap, jpos, see § 41. n. 7. || €dwy see evs. 


éyyedus 1), eel, G. vos, has in the Plur. Ion. éyyéAves ete. Att. éyyé- 
Aeis, €yxeAeor, § 51. n. 1. 

eixoy § 56. n. 7. | Epws, Epos, § 56. n. 6. ¢. 

és good, an epic word, from which come Gen. éjos* Ace. éiv.—Also jis, 
Acc. niv, Neut. 7nv.—From another form EO3, a, ov, and its Neut. Plur. 
ra EA, comes the epic Gen. Pl. édwy, goods, § 35. n. 4. ¢. 

éws § 37. n. 2. 


Zebs Jupiter, G. Avs, D. Au, A. Ala, as if from ATS; and also a 
less common form Zyvos, Znvi, Ziva, from ZHN.—Voc. Zed. 


nré, Il, 0. 128 dpevas nré, madman ! a Vocative formed by apocope from the 
infrequent nAeds ; Od. 8. 243 hpevas nre€. 
ipa a@ defective Accus. in the epic writers: fpa dépew, gratify, help. 
jpws, hero, G. wos, contracts among the Attics the Accusatives 
oe e 4 ef 
Hpoa, Hpwas, into )pw, Npws. 

For the sake of the metre, the other endings are sometimes contracted 
and the short vowel absorbed ; as Dat. jp@ for pei, Nom. Plur. jpes for 
jpwes. Comp. § 56. n. 6. a. 

Hus, NOs, Se evs, Ews. 


Oarijs, G. Odrew D. Oarh A. Oarjv. With this accent, drawn 


* From this Genitive there has usually been distinguished in Homer a Gen. éjos, 
with the rough breathing, where the sense seemed to require the possessive thine, 
e. g. maidds éjos of thy son. This was considered as the Gen. of an old form ‘ETS 
for éés his, which, like other forms of the third person, stood for the second person 
(Synt. § 127. n. 5). But the form éjos only is correct. The pronoun is not ex- 
pressed, and the adjective és takes in some measure its place; just as the com- 
mendatory éo@Ads sometimes stands with a stronger meaning, where otherwise the 
possessive could stand; e. g. Il. ¢, 469. 2. 573; comp. particularly Od. y. 379 
with Il. 422. See Lezil. I. 23. 
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back only in the Genitive, and with this Ionic Genitive (§ 34. n. [V. 5), 
this name is found in the earliest and best writers, as Herodotus, Plato, 
etc. The Gen. Gadov and the forms GdAnros, nrt, yra, are later. Forms 
after Dec. I, with the accent on the penult, (except GdAew,) are to be 
rejected. 

Sépes 4, Themis, law, has the-old epic form G, Séusoros etc. Dor. 
Séuctos (Plato also has @éusros for the goddess); commonly 
Oéutdos, Ion. Oéutos. 

In the phrase 3dus eori, fas est, the word Jé¢ucs has in a measure be- 
come indeclinable or neuter ; hence as Acc. ghaci Jépss eivar, Plato Gorg. 
505. Soph. OC. 1191. 

SpE 7, hair, G. rpeyds etc. Dat. Plur. SptEé, according to { 18. 

pas § 56. n. 6. b. | "Incous § 56. n. 1. 

Kadws 0, cable, G.w, Acc. wv. Plur. eddwes and xdro1, Acc. xd- 
Xous, all from KAAO2; see $ 56. n. 6. a, c. 

napa Att. xdpy Ion. ré, head. From the first form, although it occurs often 
in the Attic writers, there is found no other case, except Dat. xdpg. To 
xapn we have above assigned the cases xdpyros, nre (§ 41. 8); along with 
which there exists in the epic writers a fuller form xapnaros from the less 
frequent Nom. xdpyap. Comp. $ 41. n. 7.—In Hom. Hymn. Cer. 12, oc 
curs the Plur. xapa, for -aa or -na. 

Herewith are to be connected the forms of KPAAS and KPAS, likewise 

etic; but the Nom. Sing. does not occur. The first is epic and neuter, 

lur. ra xpdara; the other, xpards, xpari, is common to all the poets and 
is usually masculine; Acc. Sing. rév xpara Hom.—Peculiar to Sophocles 
is a third form, Nom. and Acc. Sing, rd xpara, Philoct. 1457. 

wrels 4, key, G. xredds, has in Aco. «Acta, oftener xAetv, and in 
Plur. «cies, xAeidas contr. Kreis. 

xvésas, darkness, prefers in the Gen. the form -ous, (xvéhous Aristoph. Eccl. 
290,) and in the Dative the form gq, $ 54. n. 4; epic -aos, -ai. 

coords, partaker; instead of the regular plural, Xenophon employs xowdaves 
and -as. Comp. § 56. n. 8. 

KPAA, KPA®, see xapa. 

xpivoy rd, lily, has a secondary form in the Plur. ré xpivea (Hdot.) and xpi. 
yeot (Aristoph.) as from KPINOS. Comp. devdpor. 

xvov 6, 4, dog, Kuvos, xuvi, civa, ® voy, Plur. xives, kuvav, Kol, 

 Kuvas. 

n@as 16, fleece, G. xoeos, Plur. noea. § 54. n. 4. 

Aaas contr. Aas, 6, stone, G. Aaos D. Aai (§ 43. n. 4), Acc. Aday Aay (§ 44. n. 
1), D. Plur. Adeoowy. An Acc. daa is also found; likewise a Gen. Adov, 
as if from Adas of Dec. I. 

Ada an old Subst. neut. (oil, fat, Hippocr.) for which also we find Ximas. 
The Dat. Aimai, Aira, Was shortened in pronunciation and sounded like 
Aura, especially in the phrase Alma adeiher Oar to anotnt oneself with oil. 
Here belongs also the Homeric Ain’ éAaiy, which may be considered as 
the Dat. of Aira ZAanoy olsve-orl. 

is 6, lion, Acc. Atv. No other form occurs in the earlier writers. 

Ari, Atra, linen, Dat. and Accus. The Nom. is wanting. 

paptus witness, forms paprupos, wdprupt, Acc. udprupa and pdp- 
tuv, D. Plur. paprvow. 

peis is the Ion. Nom. instead of 6 puny month, G. pnvds, ete. 

péXe, a Vocative found only in the familiar phrase © é)e, in both 
genders. * 


# This has been regarded as formed by apostrophe for péAee from pédAcos wn- 
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pirpws § 56. n. 6. a. l| Mivws ibid. 
vais 4, ship. The Attic mode of declension is the following: 
Sing. N. vats G. vews D. vnt A. vaby 


Plur. N. vijes G. veay D. vavoi A. vais. 
Dual. N.A. not found; G. D. veoty Thuc. 
The old and Doric form is G. wads (whence veds § 27. n. 10) ete. Tonic, 


mis, vnds, etc. Acc. yna and wiv. From this comes a second [onic form, 
G. veds A. vea, Plur. vées, véas. 


Owirovus, G. Oidizrod05 and Oidirov, D. od, A. oda and our, V. ov. 

An epic and lyric secondary form (as if from Nom. Oidndéns) is G. 
Oldind8ao, Dor. -a, Ion. ew, D. 7, A. nv, V. Olderd8a. 

Gis, ols, § 50. n. 6. 

évetpov dream, forms as Neut. dvelparos, etc. Plur. dvelpata ; comp. 
mpocwrov. But it is also found as Masc. 6 dvetpos, ov. 

dps 6, 7, bird, G. dpvidos, etc. It has in the Plur. a secondary 
form (declined like zrodus), Spveis, Spvewy ; comp. § 56. n. 5. 

In the Attic poets occurs also the Acc. Plur. dpvis ($ 50, wédes). The 
Dorics wrote dpvixos, dpvixa, ete. (} 16. n. 1. a,) without however forming 
the Nom. in &. 

8oce N. and A. Dual, eyes, forms the Gen. and Dat. only in the Plur. and 
after Dec. Il, Sacwy, docos, Sooo. 

ovdas'rd, floor, ob8eos, obdet, § 54. n. 4. 

ods To, ear, G. wros, etc. Gen. Plur. drwy (§ 43. n. 4. d), D. Plur. 
waiy. Contr. from ovas, atos; Dor. Nom. as. 

nats, cheld, boy, macdos, has in the dissyllabic epic form mais, the Acc. air. 

matpws } 56. n. 6. a. || Tletpacevs § 53. 2. 

awvvé 7, pnyx (a place of meeting in Athens), has in the earlier 
writers mruxvos, mruKvi, tuKva; later wvuKos, etc. § 19. n. 2. 

Iloceédav, vos, Acc. Toceséava and TToceda, Voc. Tocedoyr, } 45. 
n. 2. § 50. 2. 

Ancient form, Tooeddwy, ovos and wos. Dor. Moceday or Moredav, 

avos. Ion. Tocedéwy, ovos. 
apéaBus 6, in the signif. old man, elder, has further only Acc. 
apéacBur, V. ee. The Plur. ot mwpécBes etc. belongs to 
the signif. ambassador. The other cases were supplied from 
apeaSurns elder, and mpecBevrns ambassador. Thus 
mpéaBus elder, G. mpecBurov, D. rpecBurn, A. rpéaBuy, V. rpéa Bu, 
Plur. rpecBira, etc. 
npeafeurns ambassador, ot, 7, nv. Plur.rpéoBecs, rpécBewy, wpéac- 
Beow mpéoBecs. 

Single poetic examples like G. mpéoBews of an ambassador, Aristoph. 
Acharn. 93, and mpeoBnes elders, Scut. Herc. 245, prove nothing against 
the common usage. 

mpoowmoy r6, countenance, Plur. epic mpocwmara, mpoawmactv. Comp. dvetpor. 

mpoxoos %, water-pot, Att. mpoyous, Gen. moor, comp. § 60. 5. 
It passes over in the Plur. into Dec. III; as Dat. Plur. mpdyovow, Aris- 
toph. Nub. 272. Eurip. Ion. 434; like Bots, Bovoiv. 

wip 70, sire, forms its Plural (e. g. watch-fires) after Dec. II, ta 
supa, Dat. mupois, Xen. Anab. 7.2. Comp. § 7. n. 8. marg. 


happy, like 4A¢ above. But it often oceurs in an entirely good and even com- 
mendatory sense, as Plat. Theet. 90, comp. Schol. Consequently, like the ex- 
pression ‘“‘my good friend,”’ it is to be taken as a mode uf mcidross in either sense. 
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ons 6, moth, G. ceos, Plur. cées, céas, Genit. céwv, § 48.n.4. In 
later writers onrds, etc. 

oxwp 76, filth, G. cxatos. See ddup. 

opac£ y, induration, weal, forms cpadcyyos, ete. 

oreap, ornp, G. ornres, § 41. n. 7. | 

Tay, only as Voc. ® Trdv, a mode of address in common life, O thou / 
more seldom O ye /* 

raws § 56. n. 6. ¢, d. ll rues § 56. n. 6. d. 


vdwp 70, water, G. ddaros, etc. D. Plur. ddacw. 


Comp. oxop, cxards. “The old Nom. is “YAA%, from the confounding 
of which with v8os (comp. § 54. n. 4) the epic Dat. ude can be explained. 


vios 6, son, is declined regularly ; but we also find very often, es- 
pecially among the Attics, the following forms after Dec. ITI; 
G. uviéos D. viet (A. viéa). Dual viée, viéow. Plur. vieis, viéwv, 


viéow, vidas and viels Plato Legg. p. 695. 

Of these last, the most usual are the Gen. Sing. and all the Pluras 
cases, and these are even preferred to the regular forms. The Acc. viéa 
is rejected by the Atticists, as also the form of the Gen. viéws. The Ionics 
form G. vinos, ete. All these are prolongations of the cases derived by 
epic writers from the simplest ancient form “YIS, in which the accent of 
the Gen. and Dat. Sing. seems to indicate a contraction from vi- ; G. vios, 
D. vit, A. via, Plur. vies, vias, D. vidos with a inserted (as in rarpaow, 
dpvact), because the diphthong ve does not usually stand before a con- 
sonant. 

papvy§ 7, gullet, G. pdpvyyos, poetic gapvyos, ete. 
ppeap, Gen. dpeadros and aros conts. dpnres, etc. see § 41. n. 7. 
xeip 7, hand, G. yeupos, has in Gen. and Dat. Dual xepoty, and in 

at. Plur. yepot. For tw yeipe see § 1238. 2. 

In the poets also G. yepds, yepi, yépa; Dual xetpoiv, epic yelpect, xel- 

ooty. 


pS e 
xeAcdar, § 56. n. 7. 


xovs o (a measure, congius,) is in part declined regularly (like 
Bois), xods, xoi, xovv, Plur. ydes, xovai, xdas. But since it is strictly con- 
tracted from yoevs (Hippocrat.) it therefore has also ({ 53. 2) the better 
Attic forms G. yoa@s, A. xyoa, A. Pl. yoas.f—But 6 yous heap of earth, 
has only G. yods, A. your, ete. 

xpéav § 57. n. 1. 

xpéws 70, debt, Gen. also ypéws, Ionic-Attic form for the common 
and less approved xpéos, G. xpéous. Plur. xpéa, $ 53. n. 2. 

The Dat. is wanting in both numbers.—The epic writers have also 

Nom. xpeios and ypeiws.t 

pus 0, skin, G. xpwtos, eto. Ionic ypods, ypot, ypoa. The Attic 
Dat. xp@ occurs only in the phrase év ypq@, § 56. n. 6. b. 

® ray, see tdp. || &rds, see ots. 


* The mode of writing this phrase & ’ray, rests on the incorrect derivation from 
trns friend, & tra; see Ausf. Sprachl. § 57. 

t Not to be confounded with xods, from ai xoal libation. 

t The form xpéws occurs often in earlier editions as Nom. and Accusative ; more 
recently it has been restored from the manuscripts as Genitive also; e. g. Demosth. 
ce. Timoth. p. 1189, 25. 1203, 16.—The form is to be explained from the verb 

The oldest form of the noun was XPAOS, Gen. XPAOYTS, and hence arose 
om. and Gen. xpéws; just as Aeds from Aads and Aaots. Xpéos was afterwards 
formed by shortening the w. 
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ADJECTIVES. 
$59. Endings. 


1. The Greek Adjectives, in consequence of the distinction of 
genders (motio), may be mainly divided into two classes: 1) 
Those of three endings, of which the first is masculine, the sec- 
ond feminine, and the third neuter. 2) Those of two endings, 
in which, as in Latin, the Maso. and Fem. have a common form, 
i.e. they are generis communis.—A. third class, those of one end- 
ing, does not strictly exist; since the few which might seem to 
be of this kind, are not generis omnts, as in Latin; but only of 
common gender without a neuter form. See $ 63. 3-5, and the 
apparent exceptions ib. n. 2. 

2. The Feminine of adjectives of three endings always follows 
Dec. I. | 

3. The Neuter has always in the Nominative, and consequent- 
ly in the three /ike cases, a form of its own; in all the other cases 
it is like the masculine. 

4. The Neuters of Adjectives of Dec. IH, with the exception 
of the monosyllable zras (} 62) and the compounds of rods (§ 63. 
n. 4), always have a short vowel in the last syllable. But no 
Neuter is ever formed, unless the masculine stem has already a 
short final vowel. Adjectives with a long stem-vowel have no 
neuter form; § 63. 3, 4, and n. 5. 


Nore. In order therefore to decline adjectives correctly, it is only neces- 
sary to know the nominative of each gender, and the Genitive of the mas- 
culine. 


$60. Adjectives in os. 


1. The largest class of adjectives are those in os, of Dec. II, 
corresponding to the Latin in us, and either (like these) of three 
endings, 

Masc. os, Fem. ora, Neut. ov, 


or of two endings, 
: Comm. os, Neut. ov. 


For the few Pronouns which have the Neut. o, see $ 74. 


2. Those of three endings are the most numerous, and have 
the Fem. always in 7; except when preceded by a vowel or by 
p, where the Fem. has 4, Gen. as. E.g. 

Kovgos, xoudn, xoddov, light 
lros pin, lrov, dear, a friend 
vos, dew, Sewor, frightful 
véos, véd, VéoVv, YOUN 


diruos, pirla, Sduor, friendly 
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érevGepos, épa, epov, free 
muppos, a, ov, fiery-red. 

Note 1. But those in oos have the Fem. in 7; e. g. dydoos xyOdn, Jods 
Yoh; yet when p precedes, these also have a, as aOpdos, a8pda.—The Fem. 
in a of adjectives in os, is always long; except in dtos, Sia, Siov, divine, and 
some few adjectives in eos. Comp. mérma § 64. n. 3 ; also pia § 70.—For 
the accent of feminines in the Nom. and Gen. Plur. see § 34. ITI. 1. 2. 


3. Of Adjectives of two endings, or common, there are few 
arnong primitives or those uncontracted. Such are 6, 7) BapBa- 
pos not Greek, Sdravos lavish, ipepos tame, Hovxos quiet, Noldo- 
pos railing, NaBpos furious, Ndros talkative, Tacos tame, xXép- 
cos barren, xadvos flabby.—Others are variable in the poets and 
even among the Attics; who in adjectives of three endings often 
prefer the form in os for the feminine ; as 1) éXeVOepos, 7) avaryKatos, 
*) Spenos, 7) Erouwos, ete. See on the Comparative § 65. n. 6. 

4. More especially, compound adjectives are of the common 
vender, i.e. have only two endings; as 6,  Babvxortros, evpwvos, 
adnros, apyos (for aepyos), GTOKANPOS, EYKUKNOS, SudXevxos (al- 
though the simple Adj. is Xev«os, 7, év), Trodvypados, and also 
those derived from compound verbs, as Sudopos, brr7xo0s, éEaipe- 
ros. But those which are derived by appending the syllable KOS; 
have always three endings, even in com unds; as ézdecKxTLKos, 
, ov (from émidelxvupe), evdaipoviKos, 7, ov (from evdaipewv) ; and 
often also those in vos (ovos, etc.) when compounded with 4 priv- 
ative; as ava£vos, la, vov. 

Nore 2. Adjectives which are clearly derived from other words by ap 


pending the terminations 
Kos, AOS, vOS, POs, TOS, EOS, 
as pavrixds, derds, Seeds, havepds, whexrds, xpvaeos, have always, in prose 
at least, the three endings. On the contrary, those with the endings 
HOS, LOS, ELOS, ALOS, 
are more or less of the common gender. But the poets sometimes allow, 
themselves, for the sake of the verse, to write 7) Aapmpds, pavepds, KAuTSs, ete. 

Nore 3. Another tolerably certain rule is, that those adjectives, which 
in forming a feminine in 7 or a would make it like the kindred abstract 
substantive, have the feminine in os; some always, others often; e. g. 9 
cwTnpios, edevOEptos, Bac ides, because of the substantives 7 owrnpia, €Aev- 
Gepia, Bacidrcia. So Pidrvos with the fem. dria, has also 7 Pidws, because 
of the substantive 9 eAia. 

Nore 4. As exceptions from the rule in no, 4 above, we find also those 
adjectives that are only strengthened by map-; as maykadn Plato, mapmdAAn 
Xen. The poets use also, with a feminine form, such compounds as are 
usually of common gender ; e. g. d0avarn, ducprdtxn Hom. ddunrn Soph. Also 
several in wos, as mapaxria, rapabadaccia Plato. 


Examples of Adjectives in os for practice, see in App. E. 
5. Some adjectives in oos are contracted ; viz. 


a) Those of common gender, which are compounded with con- 
tracts of Dec. IL, as 1Aods, voos, ete. €. g. edvous, evvOUD, well. 
disposed. Being thus formed in part of words already con- 
tracted, their flexion is not subject to the usual rules of ac- 
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cent for contraction ; that is, in all the cases where the uncon- 
tracted form would move the accent forward, they retain it 
on the syllable where the Nom. has it; e.g. G. evvou, un- 
contr. evvoov. Hence they may be best declined as already 
contracted. They even take the circumflex on the penult, 
when it is long by nature, before the contracted oc of the 
Nom. Plural, as evvor; but the accent can never be thrown 
back upon the antepenult ; hence repim)ot, xaxovor from Ka- 
xovovs tll-disposed.* The Neut. Plur. in oa remains un- 
changed, as ta advoa.—Thus 


Sting. ebvous edvouy Plur. ebvos eSvoa 
etvou eSywy 
evvp eUvous 

etvouy etyouy eSvous etyoa. 


b) The multiple numerals of three endings, dzrdoos, 7, ov, stn- 
gle, Si1rdoos double, etc. They have this peculiarity, that 
they every where contract on into 7, and oa into d. Thus 

Sing. Serdrdos 8errAovs, Serddn Berry, Serdrdov Scrrovy 
Sirrrdou 8erAov, SerArdns BerrAjs, ete. 
Plur. Senrddot SerA0i, Serddas Surdrat, SerAda Serra 
Surddov Serre@v, etc.f 


Note 5. The Adj. d@pdos, a, ov, all together, is not contracted in good 
prose, in order to distinguish it from d6pous noiseless. Also ort op- 
posing, Sixpdos dtxpovs forked, etrrvoos well-breathing, etypoos fresh-looking, 
are contracted only in single forms: ra éixpa, rov edarvour, etc. 

6. Some adjectives in eos, denoting a material, are contracted 
and the accent shifted; viz. when the ending eos is preceded by 
a consonant (as ypvoeos golden), there is in the Singular a con- 
traction of €a into 7; but when preceded by p or a vowel (as ap- 
yupeos silver, épéeos woollen), the contraction is into &. In the 
Plural and Dual the ¢ is every where absorbed by the following 
diphthong or vowel; like the o in no. 5. b, above. So Plur. 
Neut. Ta ypvoa, Aco. fem..ypuods, etc. E.g. | 


Sing. yptceos gous | ...xpvoéa of ~~ ypumeoy cour. 
Cd ”~ ca bed 7 
xpvotov cov ‘ypuoeas ons / xpvoéov cov 
Ld ”~ 4 “ Ld fod 
xpuote op xpuoég oF Xpvotp op 
xpvoeoy cov xpvoéay ony xAvoeoy cov 
a - ’ “~ 
Plur. xpvoeo oi xpvoeat oat xpvcea a, ete. 


On the other hand, from dpyvpeos, éa, eov, we have apyupovs, 


pa, poov, G. apyupod, pas, etc. and so €peois, eped, épeody, G. epeod, 
as, etc. , 


* As in those long by position; § 11.4, 6. In common speaking these contrac- 
tions in ovs passed over into shortened forms in os. Hence proper names in voos 
have secondary forms in vos; which however then always lengthen the precsding 
syllable ; e. g. Evftvous and Ev@ivos, Apxivovs and ’Apxivos, KaAAivos for KaAAlvoos. 

¢ With these numeral forms must not be confounded the compounds with wAos> 
sailing, which are of common gender ; as 4, 4) &rAovs, efrdovs, eto. Neut. ew, Neut. 
Plur. o4.—Herodotus resolves the form 8:rAg into diurAdy, 3. 42. 
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$61. Adjectives in ws. 


1. Adjectives in ws of the Attic Dec. II, (§ 37,) are mostly of 
common gender; e.g. 6, 7 thews, TO thew, Qracious. Some of . 
them form the Neut. in w; e.g. aynpws, Neut. aynpwy and ay7- 
po. $37. n. 2, 

2. Of three endings is only the simple wAéws full, mdéa, ré- 
wv, Neut. Plur. wAéa. But its compounds conform throughout 
' to the above rule; e.g. avamXews, avamdcwv; Neut. Plur. &- 
Tew, etc. 


Note. Secondary forms in os are not unfrequent ; as Ion. iAaos, dynpaos ; 
and so too even in Attic prose, wAé€os, umAeot, €xmdea.—For those in -yehos 
and -xepws, see § 63; for cas see § 64. 


§ 62. Other Adjectives of three Endings. 


In all other Adjectives of three endings, the Masc. and Neut. 
follow Dec. III. The a of the Fem. is here always short. The 
Neuter takes regularly the short stem-vowel of the word (as in 
xeptes -lev, capys -és), and thus in flexion often accords with 

e stem, as in “éAas, cwppwy. Only those in us G. eos retain v; 
as yAuKis -v. See $ 59. 4. 

1. In us, eva, v, G. cos; § 51.5. E.g. yAunds sweet. 


Sing. yAuxis «ia Plur. yduxeis tas €a 
yAuxéos elas éos yAukéoy ey éov 
yAuxee €ig et yAuxéot eiats éot 
yAuxuy eiay 0 yduxeis eias_ éa 
(yAvxv) ea ov yauxeis  €iae— €aa 


Dual yruxée cia ee 
” yAukéow eiaw ow 
Examples, mostly oxytone : Bapus heavy, Bpadvs slow, Bpayvs short, evpus 
broad, ndvus pleasant, d€us sharp, raxvs and oxvs swift. But also Indus, 
Snrera, Sprv, female. 
2. In es, ecoa, ev, G. evros; $46.n.1. E.g. yaplen graceful. 


Sing. xapies lecca lev Plur. yapievres ieooas ievra 
xapievros scons ilevros xXaptevrovy ecoay tévropy 
xaplevre oon ievre , xapiert eroas tect 
xapievra  tecoay tev xapievras § eooas levra 
xapiey iescoa ley xapievres leocat evra 


Dual yapievre téooa —s ievre 
xaptévrow séocaw cevrow 
Examples: aipardes bloody, tAnes woody, pavnes resounding. 
3. In ds, awa, dv, Gen. dvos; like Salpov. E.g. pédas, pé- 
Aawa, pédav, black, Gen. péXavos. 
The only other example is rdAas unfortunate. 
4. The following single examples: 
tépny Tépewa tépev, G. Tépevos Tepeivns, etc. tender. 
éxa@y éxovoa éxov, G. éxovros Exovons, etc. willing. 
was waca wav, G. TravTos Taons, etc. all, every; see § 43. 
n. 4. b. 
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-'To tne above classes are to be added all Participles of the Act- 
ive form; § 88. 8, and § 103. | 


Note 1. The Voce. mase. of yAvxis is formed by Sophoeles (Trach. 1042) 
according to { 45.1, & yAveds "Aidsas.—The poets\use those in vs also in the 
common gender; as 7dvs ditun Hom. Indus veodaia Theocr.—The I[onies 
instead of the Fem. eia, have éa and én; as @kéa, Babény Hom. Instead of 
jpioea, from iyuovs half, the old Attic also had jyicea; see the note on 

lat. Meno 17, and Ausf. Sprachl. § 62. n. 3. , 

Note 2. From éxév comes the compound déxwv, contr. dkwv, ovoa, dxor, 
unwilling —The Neut. ray is long only as a monosyllable (§ 59) ; in com- 
position it is made short, according to the general analogy; as das, dnaca, 
dray, all together, the whole. 


Note 3. Some adjectives in es are contracted; viz. the endings jets, 


nero, jev, into js, jooa, jv; also des, deaoa, dev, into ods, odaa, ody; e. g. 


Tiynes Neooa Hev, contr. rips Roca Hv 

TipHevTOS NeToNS Hevros, contr. Tinos, nrons, AvTos, etc. 

pedurdets deooa dev, contr. peAtrovs ovoca ovr 

pehirdevros o€gons devros, contr. peAtrodvros ovaans odvros; etc. 
So too ’Orovs ’Orotvros.—The learner should not neglect to write out full 
paradigms of these adjectives through all the cases, according to the rules of 
accent and quantity; see § 41. n. 5. 


§ 63. Adjectives of two Endings, and of one Ending. 


1. Other adjectives of two endings are the following; all be- 
longing to Dec. ITI. 
1) M. and F. ns, Neut. es, G. eos contr. ovs; like tpujpns and 


TELXOS. 
E. g. Sing. cadns cadés evident. Plur. cadets can 
gatos cts caper 
, gage capect 
apn capes capes capi 


Dual N. cadn, G. caoiv 


Examples: adnOns true, dyewvns degenerate, axpiBns exact, avdadns (long a) 
proud, airapkns sufficient, evmpenns comely, Inpiodns brutal, mAnpys full, 
mpnrvns inclining forwards, Wevdns false, ddns collected. For éyins see in 
§ 53. 1.—Gen. Plur. § 49. 


2) M. and F. wy, N. ov, Gen. ovos. E.g. rémav, térov, ripe, 
Gen. trérrovos ; like da/yor. 


Examples: dytpor (long v) blameless, dmpaypwv unoccupied, evyvapov well 
meaning, evdainwv happy. Here belong ‘las Comparatives in wy and tay 
($$ 67, 68) ; which however admit of contraction in the cases specified 


in § 55. : 


3) M. and F. is, N. 4 Gen. wos. So iSpus iSpe knowing, Gen. 


~ — Bptos, ete. like trons § 50. 


The only other examples are vioris fasting, rpdqus well-fed. The Attic 
poets form the Gen. also in wdos; e. g. pidos. 


4) The following single adjective : 
appnv or aponv, Neut. dppev, dpoev, male, G. appevos, dpoe- 
vos, ete. ; 
2. Besides all these classes of adjectives, others are often form- 
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ed by composition from a substantive, retaining as much as pos- 
sible the ending and declension of the substantive; as may be 
best seen in the examples. All such adjectives are of common 
_ gender; and have a neuter, when it can be formed after the same 
analogy, ‘59. Evg. 

evyapts t graceful, G. cros, from % xdpus, Tos. 

Onis ee hopeful, G. &os, from 7 ape iBos 
Also those compounded with 7 matpis and 7 ppovris. 

povodous povodoy one-toothed, G. ovros, from 6 0000s, OVTOS. 

adaxpus dbaxpu tearless, G. -vos, from To daxpu, -vos. 
This last word usually borrows its cases from the lengthened 
form addxputos -ov.—Sometimes in the ending, 7 is changed into 
w@, and € into 0; e. g. 

from rarip, Epos, comes ardrwp, op, fatherless, G. opos. 

from ¢pyv, ppevos, comes cwdpwr, ov, intelligent, G. ovos. 

3. Adjectives of one ending, but which are only of common 

gender and not generis omnis, are all thase from which no anal- 
ogous Neuter can be formed (} 59. 1, 4); e. g. 6, 7 amrais G. dos 
childless ; 6, 7) paxpoyetp longimanus, long-armed. 

4. Of one ending and common gender are also those in 

ns G. Tos, ws G. OTOS, and those in & and , 
as likewise the single dwrjv G. amr THvOS unfledged. 

Examples: In qs, e. g. yepens light-armed, a ns white, and aN ending } in 
Suis, duns, BAns, xuns; as nucOvns half dead, ete. —In ws, e.g. ayvas G. 
@ros unknown; also several compounds i in aees and Bpws.—In ~ and ¥, 
e.g. AcE G. exos of like age, mapandAné G. Fyos insane, pav€é G. xos 
solid hoofed, aiyiduh G. rosysteep, etc. 

5. Of one ending are furpher those in 

as G. ddos, ts G. os, us G. vdos. 


Examples: oyas selected, puyds fugitive, vouas nomadic, omopds scattered, 
Gvadkes weak, énndus immigrant, ovyxdus brought together. 
More commonly, however, those in as and ¢s are only feminine ; 
and through t the omission of a substantive become themselves 
substantives; e.g. 7 pads (yu) Bacchante, n parpls (yh) fa- 
ther-land ; and so fem. gentile names, as 7 ‘Ids the Lonian wo- 
man, 77 ‘Errnvis the Greek woman. 

6, Many adjectives are only masculine; so especially yé 
G. ovros old, mpéoBus old, dxduas G. avros unwearied, Le 
nTOS, poor; an ele of Dee. 2 eGedovrns voluntary, yervddas well. 
born, and many in tas, as tporrias, povias. See note 7. 


Note 1. In some adjectives of common gender there are also secondary 
feminine forms, but for the most part only poetic; so especially Mase. in 
ns has a Fem. in ea, ©. . pouvoyeveta, HOvEmeta, from pouvoyerns, ndve- 
ans. Here the shifting of the accent is to be noted; § 64. n. 3. 

Norte 2. Since according to $ 59. 3, the Neut. is always declined like the 
masculine, the Gen. and Dat. of such words as have no neuter in the Nom. 
are sometimes employed as neuter, and then these cases are actually generts 
omnis. Still, this is done only by the poets; e. g. Eurip. Or. 834 8popac 
Bredapors. Nicand. Ther. 631 apynrs av0e. 


” 
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Norte 3. In other instances, where the neuter is wanting, it 18 supplied 
by a derived form in ov; ©. g. BAaxtxdy, dpmaxrixdy, povvyov,.as Neut. of 
BAdé, dpraf, pavv. 

Note 4. Compounds with zovs, rodds,. foot, are declined regularly after 
the analogy of this substantive ; e. g. dizous, o8os, etc. In the Neut. they 
have oyy, (a8 edvous, edvouy, like the contracted Dec. IT,) but decline it never- 
theless according to the general rule ({ 59. 3) like the Masc. as rd dimous, 
rou Sirodos, etc. 

Note 5. Compounds of yéAas, wros, laughter, forsake commonly the de- 
clension of their substantive and follow the Att. Dec. II. (§ 61.) So too 
those compounded with xé€pas, aros, horn, which likewise change the a into 
». But both kinds have also the Gen. wros; and the Neut. in wy has the 
same anomaly as in the compounds of rovs; e.g. pirdyedus, Sixepws, Neut. 
ov, G.w and wros. The compounds of gpws conform to the Att. Dec. IT, 
only in the accent of the Nom. e. g. ducepws G. wros. 

Note 6. The compounds of més assume 8 in declension ; e. g. PuAdrorts, 
«, G. e8os.. The Ionics and Dories have regularly G. cs. 

Note 7. Finally, the Greek adjectives and substantives stand in such 
intimate relation to each other, both in form and syntax, and so readily 

ass over one into the other, that not only many of the above adjectives 
as mpéoBus, wémms) may equally well be regarded as substantives; but also 
acknowledged substantive forms (in r7s, rwp, evs) can often be considered as 
adjectives (e. g. puAirns AiOos mell-stone, imvirns dpros) ; and when masculine, 
they are even made of common gender by the poets; see $ 123. n. 1. 


$64. Anomalous and Defective Adjectives. 


1. The two adjectives, péyas great and 7rodvs much, have from 
these simple forms only the Sing. Nom. and Acc. Mase. péyas, 
peyav; wows, wodkuy; Neut. wéya, mrodv. All the other cases, 
as well as the whole of the feminine, come from the unusual 
forms MET‘A’AOX; n, ON, and roddos, 7, ov; thus: 

Nom. péyas peyddAn péya WoNUS WOAH TOrV 

Gen. peyddov peydAns peyddou | roAdod ToAARS ‘TrOAXOU 
Dat. peydrm peyadn peyddm | TOM TOA TOAD 
Acc. péyav peydAnv péya ToNVY qToAAnVY TONU 

The Dual and Plural are declined regularly like adjectives in 
0S; €.g. HEyYdAw, a, W* peydroL, al, a* TrOAXDI, al, a, ete. 

Note 1. As the Voc. of péyas Eschylus has e Zev Sept. 807 ; Sopho- 
cles péyas & Baorhed. Rhes. 380.—The forms moAdds, roAAdy belong to the 
Ionics; and the regular forms from modvs are found ‘in the epic language ; 
@. g. wodéos, roAdées, -eis, etc. The epic writers have also srovAvs, rovAv; 
and use the masc. form also as fem. e. g, Il. x. 27. i 

2. The adjective wpgos gentle, meek, is usual in this form only. 
in the Sing. Masc. and Neut. The whole Fem. and most of the 
Plural forms are borrowed from the form zpais without 4 sub-. 
script (Ion. mpnis), found in the dialects. Thus | 


Sing. mpgos mpacia  mpgov G. mpgov, ete, 
Plur. wpqot and mpacis = mpaciat mpaca 
mpacoy Tpaca@y mpaéwy 


mpqas and srpacow mpaeiats mpaos and mpacow 
wpqovs and wpacis § mpacias mpaéa 
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3. The form oa@s sound, salvus, contr. from 2AOZX, is usually 
of common gender; and is strictly in use only in the forms cas 
and owp, e.g. 

Sing. N. os, cv, A. cov, cov, Plur. A. ows. 
All the rest are from odos, a, ov, (Ion. cdos,) which by degrees 
entirely supplanted the monosyllabic form. 

Note 2. The Acc. Plur. gas is readily explained, as contracted from 
ZAOYS. But the Nom. Plur. cds, which also occurs, is a transition to Dec. 
III, oés, o@es—In the same manner as ods from ZAO2, arose also the 
Homeric Geos from ZAOZ; and hence the common (aos. Comp. the verbs 
gadw ow, Efaov eCwy. 7 

4. Defectives are chiefly the following : 

a. GAAnAwY, see § 74, 4. 

b. ado, see § 78. 4. 

c. dpoddes gone, fled, which is used only in the Nom. of all 

genders and numbers, ¢ 150. m. 30. 

Note 3. We adduce here some rare and poetic lt sae 

1, mérma, epic wérva, venerable, only feminine. 

2. paxap blessed is of comm. gender; but has also in the Fem. pdxarpa. 

The Neut. does not occur. 

3. Some masculine adjectives have a less common derived form for the 

fem. 6. g. wévns, fem. mévnoca; mpéeaBus, fem. mpecBespa. 

4. Some also of common gender have such secondary forms of the fem. 

(comp. § 63. n. 1, Cc. g. mi sh from 6, 7 miwy fat; mpdppacca from 4, 


npéppev favourably dispose 
5. Old and simple forms used by the poets, such as we have scen among 


the pabetantiees (} 57. n. 3), are: mpéoBa for xpécBetpa, dis for hoon 
smoot 

fi. Also Jauees and rapees crowded, thick, are two epic forms found only 
in the Plur. Their feminines are Saperal, rappesal, 

7. From the ease with which adjectives can be formed by composition 
from substantives ({ 63. 2), the poets are accustomed, whenever they 
find it convenient, to form single cases, to which the Nom. Sing. some- 
times cannot be analogically even presupposed ; as <puodppares (rrot, 
from dppa, aros ; mro\vapye Oveory, from Gen. apvds, ete. 

8 See also the Anom. dpyéros, evs, ndé, § 58. 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


¢ 65. Comparison of Adjectives in os. 


1. The Greeks, like the Latins and English, have the three 
degrees of comparison, Positive, Comparative, and Superlative, 
as in the words long, longer, longest; and for each of these they 
have particular forms. Both the Comparative and aa ak 
are derived for all the genders from one form only of the Positive, 
viz. the masculine ; and in each the only distinction is in the end- 
ings of the genders. 

2. The most common forms of comparison are made by the 
endings 

-TEpOS, Tépa, tepov, for the Comparative, 
-TaTos, TaTn, Tatov, for the Superlative. 
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3. Adjectives in os cast off their s before these terminations, 
and retain the o unchanged, when it is preceded by a long sylla- 
ble; e.g. BéBaws BeBawrtepos, iayuporepos, mictétatos. So also 
‘generally after the concurrence of a mute before a liquid, e.g. 
apodpos cpodpotatos, Trixvos muxvorepos. There are however ex- 
ceptions ; see Ausf. Sprachl. § 65. n. 2. 

4. When however the o is preceded by a short syliqble, it is 
changed into w; e.g. copes codwrepos, Kaipwos KaipuwTtatos, eyv- 
pwrepos, cabdpwraros. | 

Note 1. The poets make here exceptions, and the w stands in epic writers 
after really long syllables, as ci{vpararos, xaxofecvorepos Hom. and in Attic 
poetry after the concurrence of a mute. before a liquid, e. g. dvoworpwraros 
Eurip. a 

Note 2. Some adjectives m os, especially among the Attics, insert in- 
stead of this o or » more commonly 

a, oreo, oric. E. g. 

1) at, as in peoos mid, pecairepos, pevairaros. So too in tvos ltke, fovyos 
quiet, t8cos own, ebd:0s clear, mpwios and dpOpros early, dycos late. 

2) eo mostly only by the Attics in two words: éppwpevos stout, éppwpeve- 
OTEpOS, -Taros, and dxparos unmixed (§ 66.n.2). Sometimes also apbovos 
bounteous, aidoios venerable; and others in the dialects, as owovdaios, etc. 

3) to, as Addos, AaXiorepos, -raros. So too mrwxds beggarly, oyopayos 
dainty —Along with all these three forms of comparison, the common 
form is also partially in use. ' . 

Note 3. Some in atos, viz. yepatds old, madatds ancient, oyodaios slow. 

commonly drop the o before the ending ; e. g. yepairepos, madairaros. 

Note 4. The word s dear, a friend, commonly either drops the o, or 
substitutes ac; e. g. hidrepos, b phlbae or deAairepos, raros. The Dor. div- 
_ repos see in §16.n.1.d. So dopevos glad has as adj. only do pevarepos, -Ta- 

ros; but when used adverbially it has both dopevairepa and dopevectepa. 

Note 5. Those contracted in eas -ovs change ew to o, i. e. the ¢ is ab- 
sorbed ; ©. g. moppupewraros mopdupe - Those in oos, -ovs, on the con- 
trary, most commonly assume eo.in the uncontracted form (as in note 2) : 
as dzAdos dmXo¢eotaros, eivoécrepos ; and hence contr. drAovs drAovetatos, 
euvovotepos. We find also drAowrepos Thuc. evxpomrepos Xen. 

Note 6. These forms of comparison appear very seldom in the common 
gender ; in Attic writers perhaps never. The only exception is occasion- 
ally in such as are common in the Positive; e. g. Thuc. 3. 101 duceaBodw- 
taros 7 Aoxpis. But Homer has also dAowraros odpn. 


$ 66. Comparison of other Adjectives. 


1. Of other adjectives, those in us merely cast off thes; e.g. 
eUpus, EvPUTEPOS, UTATOS. 

2. Those in as, G. avos, do the same, and then resume the yv 
which had been dropped before s; they thus annex tepos, TaTos, 
to the stem; e.g. pédas G. péNavos—peddurepos. 

3. Those in 7s and es shorten these endings into es; e.g. adn 
Ons G. €os—arnbéoratos: mévns G. nTos—revérTatos* yapiels ya- 
| pléoratos. 

4, All other adjectives take the forms éorepos, éoratos ; more 
rarely loTepos, loratos; and are changed before them, just as be- 
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fore the case-endings. That is, they annex these endings of com- 
parison directly to the simple stem of the word. E.g. a&dpev 
(appovos) adpov—earepos* Gpmraf (apmayos) dpray-ioraros.* 

Nore 1. Since the substantive ending ns of Dec. I, is often employed m 
an adjective sense (comp. § 63. n. 7); it admits also the degrees of com- 
parison ; but always with the form i iorepos, ioraros, e. g. kAerrioraros. from 
Kyéntns thief, thievish. But t8piarns a violent person, has for the sake of 
euphony uBptordrepos. 

NoTeE 2. The word Wevdys, G. €0S, false, has also ~lorepos 5 so too accord- 
ing to the Grammarians axparns incontinent, because dxparéarepos belongs 
to dxparos unmized. But in the printed editions at least, dxparéorepos 18 
found also from the former word, e. g. Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 12; Just as €yxpa- 
téarepos from éyxparns continent. 


NotE 3. The simplest formation is found in paxa paxdpraros, dxapts 
dxapiorepos Hom. On the other hand, Xenophon from ewiyapes forms émya- 
pirwrepos. 


$ 67. Other Forms of Comparison. 


1. Another form of comparison, of less frequent occurrence, is : 
-iwv, Neut. -iov, (also wy, ov,) for the Comparative, 
-toTos, 7, ov, for the Superlative. 


The declension of this Comparative, see above in $ do. 
2. This form of comparison is assumed : : 
1) By some adjectives in us; e.g. 70Us, er HOLOTOS. 
2) By four in pos, after dropping g the p; e 
aicxpos, aicy iv, aioyicros, shameful 
éxOpos, ex Dior, ex Paros, hostile, 
oKTpos, (oiKTpOTEpos), oixTLaToOS, pitiable, 
xvdpds, xudivy, xvdsoros, glorious; poetic. 

3. In some Comparatives of this form (twv), the preceding con- 
sonant, together with the 4, is changed into oo or rr (see note 7). 
The word Taxus swift, Sup. tayioros, takes in this, its usual 
form of the comparative, an initial 3: 

Ydcowv Neut. Saccov; Att. Sarrwp, Sarop: 


whence it appears that the 7 in tayvs was originally 3. § 18. 2. 


NoTE 1. This form of comparison always has the accent on the ante- 
penult, when the quantity of the last syllable permits it; e. g. nduvs, 78iev 
Neut. Boy, Howoros. 

Note 2. The « of this comparative is sometimes made short by the poets, 
especially the epic writers. 

Note 3. Of adjectives in vs, only ndvs and rayvs have usually this form. 
Of the rest some have always vrepos, vraros, (as Sacus, Bapvs, ete.) while 
others have both forms of comparison; and then that in toy, eros, is pe- 
culiar to the poets. Thus in Homer, Babcoros from Babos deep; Bpaccay, 
Bpabcaros or by metathesis Bapdioros, from Spabus slow; magowv, mayioros. 
from naxus thick; Bpaxiwv, dxsoros, etc. 


* In Xenophon we find twice (Mem. 3. 13. 4. ib. 4. 2. 20) BAaxérepos, wraros, - 
hep Badg ; without doubt false, as is shown by the o, since the a in BAdé, BAaxds, 
The true reading is either Baaxlorepos or BAaxixérepos, taros, from the 

ek ie form BAaxxés. Comp. $ 63. n. 3, and the Ausf. Sprachl. 
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Norte 4. In adjectives in pos, the other form is more or less usual at the 
same time; while olxrpés never has the comparative in iwy.—The form iwy, 
_toros appears, in such words, to have come from an old positive in vs. 
$69. n. 1. 


Note 5. To the same class belongs paxpés long, on account of the forms 
pacowy (for aad pneoros, where the new vowel of the superlative is 
found also in the Subst. rd pcos length, and in other derivatives. More 
usual however are the forms paxpdérepos, paxpéraros. 


Note 6. Some other words which take this form, see among the anoma- 
lous examples in the following sections. In some, this form is used only 
by the poets, e. g. prdriwy, hidioros, from iros. 


Note 7. Here belong also the comparative Adverbs docoy nearer, ayxt- 


ora, from ayy: Hom. and the very frequent padAov magis, pddcora, from pada. 
¢115.-7. | : 


$68. Anomalous Comparison. 


Several adjectives are entirely anomalous in their comparison , 
mostly from the circumstance that they borrow their degrees of 
comparison from obsolete Positives. When several forms of com- 
parison belong to one Positive, (see dyads and xaxds,) each of 
them is usually employed in some’ one of the special meanings 
of the Positive; see the notes. 


Comp. «Sup. 

1. dyabos good apeivor, dpyewor, better dpioros, best 
Berti@v  Bérrioros 
xpeloowy or KpeiTTMy = KpaTLoTOS 


Awiwy comm. Aw AwioToS OY ACTOS. 
In respect to signification, we find apeivay, aptoros, specially for adler, 
braver, fitter; BeXriwy BéXrioros better in a moral sense; xpeioowy xpart- 
oros stronger, superior; while Agwy Agoros is used only in certain connec- 
tions, as A@dy éore it is better, more advisable, and in the Voc. & Agate. 
—In the earlier poets we find the proper comparative of dptoros, viz. 
dpeiwy,* and even the positive of xpdatioros, viz. xparvs.—For xpeicowy 
the Ionics have xpéoowv, the Dorics xappwy (for KAPZQN) from another 
form of the positive ; whence also the adverb xapra very, and the poetic 
superlative xdprioros.—For BeAriwy, Awiwy, the epic language has BéAre- 
pos, Xwirepos.—The Dor. Bévrioros see in § 16. n. 1.d.—Even the regular 
ayaQerepos, -raros, is found in late writers, as Diodorus ete. 


2 xaxos bad, wicked Kasleov KAKUOTOS 
€LpOV ELPLOTOS 
HOCWV OF HTTHV WKUTTOS 


The Compar. xaxiwy signifies worse, pejor; yeipwv, less good, deterior, 

_ foowy (Ion. grow) weaker, inferior, the opp. of xpetoowv.—The poets use 
the regular form xaxwrepos. For yeipwy the Ionics have yxepeiwr, the Dor- 
ics yepnwv. In epic writers are found the forms D. xépni, A. xepna, Plur. 
épnes, Ta xépeca, Which are used instead of this comparative, although 
they are strictly cases of an obsolete positive XEPH2.¢—The Superl. 


- # The ancient Positive is indicated in the name of the war-god “Apns, Mars, which 
was probably identical with it; also in the abstract noun dper#. 

t They are usually regarded as syncopated forms of the om patalive: like wAées ; 
but'the forms of both point too distinctly to Positives, in the signification of which 
(little, much) thero is already a gradation. 
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yxcoros is rare as an adjective; but Neut. Plur. gxora is very common 
as anadverb. $115. 7.* | 


3. peyas great peltwv, Ion. pétov péeyurros 
4. puixpos small | Xdocwr, TTWY EAA LOTOS 
5. orvyos little, few petov OALyUcTOS 


Since these two words (yixpos and 8Atyos) aré so nearly related in mean- 
ing, the forms éAdccay, ayer: and petwv, are employed both for the 
idea of smallness, and for that of fewness. The old positive éAayvs is still 
found in the poets. The regular form pixpdérepos, raros, is also used. 
The poets too have a Compar. dAifwy (ioAlfoves), and a Superl. petoros. 


6. modus much aTAEi@Vv OF TAEWY More wrEtoTos most. 


The Attics use also mAciy for the Neut. mAciov, but only in such con- 
nections as mwAciy 4 puptot.—The Ionics and Dorics contract thus: sAéop 
ahevv, wéoves mAevves.—Homer uses also in the Plur. wAé€es, Aas, & posi- 
tive form instead of the comparative.t 


7. xanros beautiful Kaddlov KANNLOTOS 
8. padws easy pawy paoros 


The Ionics have in the positive pyidios, and then form pniwv, pricros ; 
the epic has prirepos, raros ; all from PA‘, PHi3, from the Neut. Plur. of 
which, PHiA, comes the adverb peta, péa, easy. , 


9. adyeuvos painful ' adylov | aNytorros 
The regular form dA-yewdrepos, raros, is nevertheless more usual in the 

masculine and feminine. ’ 

10. wrerwyv ripe merraltepos TETAATATOS 

11. wlwy fat TLOTEPOS TLTATOS. 


Note. To the peculiarities of the poets belongs the old Superlative in 
atos; a8 pecaros mtddlemost from peaos, and véaros, veiaros, last, from véos 
new, young. The contracted feminine of this last, viz. yyrn (sc. xopén), is 
used in prose for the last or lowest string of an instrument; which with us 
is the highest. 


§ 69. Defective Comparison. 


1. There are also defective forms of comparison, 1.e. without 
a Positive; see the notes. Among these may be reckoned several 
of the above anomalous forms, as 7jTTwv, KpeirTwv, ApaTos, etc. 

2. Here belong also those forms which denote an order or se- 
ries, the Positive of which is mostly a Particle of place: e. g. 
 -@porepos prior, mpa@tos primus, from mpo before. — 

iméptepos higher, -ratos and irratos highest, from trép above. 

éoyaros uttermost, from e& out. 

dotepos later, daratos last, from (iro). 
So too adjective forms of comparison derived from adverbs; e. g. 


* This Superlative stands as an adjective Il. y, 531, according to the only correct 
reading ; see Lexil. I. 4.—From an crror of the ancient Grammarians, this whole 
form of comparison has commonly been placed in grammar under puxpds, becauso 
the adverbial form could be translated by minus, minime. 

t Compare the sccond marginal note above, on xépni, etc. The form waées is 
just as clearly syncopated from woAées, as the comparative xAciuy is formed by the 
same syncope from woAds. 
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TAnovaitepos, TaTOs, from wAnoiov near; like Lat. prope, pro- 

prior, proximus. 

TM poupyyvatrepos, TATOS,. from mpoupyou serviceably. 

npewéotepos, TaTos, from npéua quietly. 

The Compar. mepaitepos may also be best referred to the Posit. 
Tépa, Tépay, across, beyond ; although there exists an Adjective 
arepatos.* 

3. Sometimes the degrees of comparison are formed from a 
substantive, which can be taken in an adjective sense ; e. g. éraé- 
pos friend, érasporaros ; doidos slave, Sovaotepos more slavish, 
Krerrns thief, crerriotatos most thievish, etc. § 66. n. 1. 


-Note 1. In consequence of an erroneous system, it was formerly usual 

to refer to degrees of comparison formed from substantives, several defect- 
ives in Lov, LITOS, to which there existed a kindred abstract substantive in 
os; €. tyioy more terrible, xépdioros slyest, vyroros highest; Subst. 16 
ptyos Rea xepdos artifice, vos height. In the same manner were 
explained several of the deviations above given (§{ 67, 68), as €y@oros from 
70 €x6os hatred, pnxtoros from 6 pixos length, xdANoros from KadAos beauty, 
etc. But it is undeniable, that these substantives and these degrees of 
comparison presuppose rather the corresponding posttzve forms ; and this is 
the more certain, because a few of these forms have been preserved in the 
earliest poetry ; ©. g. xparvs, whence xparioros and Td xpdros; edeyyees in- 
famous, whence éAéyyeoros and rd Aeyyos. Comp. § 119. m. 9 and 39. 


Note 2. In the poets, and especially the epic poets, occur many forms of 
comparison which belong under this section; e. g. 
éprepos, hepraros and geptoros, braver, most excellent, which can be re- 
ferred to ayadds. 
Kuvrepos more shameless, from xiwy, xuvds, dog. 
Baothevrepos mightier, from Bacsheus. 
MUPATOS, pUYaTOS, omAdrepos, mapoirepos, onioraros, and share which are 
sufficiently explained in the lexicons. 
Note 3. In a few very rare instances, we find a new degree of comparison 
. formed, for the sake of emphasis, from a word which is already in the com- 
parative or superlative degree, e. g. €cxarwraros, mpwrtoros, from €ayaros, 
os. Such instances occur mostly in later writers, at least in those not 
Attic. — When the epic poets sometimes combine both forms of the compara- 
tive in one, e. g. yetpdrepos, peidrepos, this is done for the sake of the verse, 
and not to ‘pro uce an emphatic sense.—In several superlatives the poets 
insert ¢; e. g. peoartos, taorarios, and Aoiabeos from AoieGos last. 


Nore 4. The early language had also a derivative adlectiye ending in 
tepos, which must not be confounded with the comparative ; e. 8. aypérepos 
rural, dpéorepos of a mountain, wild ; Indrvrepos i. q. Indus female. 


NuMERALS. 
§'70. Cardinal Numbers. 


For the letters as used to mark the numerals, see the Alpha- 
bet, last column, and $ 2. n. 3, 4. 


-_- O_o ee 


* We find also dxérepos, éy8éraros, etc. from kyo, &8ov; but in many passages 
these are arene corrupted from the adverbial form 6 a, 6 évBorépes, etc 
See $115. § 125. 
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1. els, pid, &, G. évos, pads, évos, one. 
Observe the anomalous shifting of the accent in pia, peas, peg, piay.— 
Instead of this Fem. epic writers have also ta, G. ins. 
_ Hence, by composition with the negatives ovdé and yndé, come 
the negative adjectives 
ovdeis, ovdenia, ovder, 
pndeis, pndepia, under, 
In declension in the Sing. these retain the accent of the simple 
word ; as G. ovdevos ovdeucas, D. ovderi ovdeusd, Acc. ovdéva ovde- 
pilav. The infrequent Plur. ovdeves has again in Gen. and Dat. 
the accentuation ovdévwr, ovdéor. : | 
The mode of writing these compounds separately, ovd3¢ eis, pnde ev, ete. 
whero there is always a hiatus (j 29. n. 1), serves for emphasis : not even 
one, not the least—The Ionics make the Plur. ovdapoi, jendapoi.—Several 


writers, mostly later ones, write ovdeis, Neut..-Sev, for ovdels; but em- 
ploy the usual feminine. 


2. dv0 Nom. Acc. dvotv Gen. Dat. two. 
The Attics write also dveiy, but only in the Genitive. They likewise 
use dvo as indeclinable for Gen. and Dative-—Forms not Attic are, N.A. 


dvw G. duay D. 8uci, dvociv.—Ion. dvotow.—Epic doa and 8or0i, which are 
declined throughout. 


3. tpeis M. and F. pia Neut. three, G. tpwov, D. tpl (v), 
Acc. like the Nom. 
4, réocapes or rérrapes, Neut. a, four, G. rerrdpwv, D. résoap- 
ot, Térrapot (poet. Térpacr), Acc. as, a. 
Ion. réooepes, Dor. rerropes, réropes, ancient and Hol. miovpes. 
The remaining units or simple numbers up to éen, and the tens 
or round numbers up to one hundred, are not declined. 


no one, none. 


5. wévre 7. énta 9. éwéa ; 

6. & 8. oKTw 10. déxa 
20. elxoot or -ow = 50... revryjKovta 80. oydonxovra 
30. tpiaxovra 60. éEjxovra 90. everixovra 


40. teacapdxovra 70. éB8opyjnovra 100. éxardv. 

Not only the long a in rptaxovra, but also the short a in reccapaxoyra, 
passes over into 7 among the Ionics; as rpenxovra, reacepnxovra. Other 
Ionic and epic forms are éeixoat, GySaxovra, evvnxovra; Doric, 5 méure, 20 
etxare. | ; 

The numbers compounded with ¢en, i.e. the numbers 11-19, 
have commonly the following forms : 


11. &dexa 14. reccapecnalbexa 17. értaxabexa 
12. dadexa 15. mevrexaidexa 18. oxtwxaidera 
13. tpicxabexa 16. éxxaidexa 19. évveaxaexa 


Less frequent are Sexatpeis, Sexamrévre, eto.—T pets and téacapes 
are declined in the compounds also, e. g. rercapaxabexa, treccap- 
— ounaibexa, Sexatpiov, etc. E 
Avosexa and dvoxai8exa are Tonic and poetic.—The forms rptonaidexa, 
éxxaidexa, shew that the other numbers connected by «ai up to 19 are not 


to be written separately.—Teocepecxaidexa is with the Ionics indeclinable ; 
e. g. Hdot. 1. 86 bis. 
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Other compound numbers are usually written separately. When 
the smaller number stands first, they are connected by xai; oth- 
erwise not; e.g. 21 els Ka elxoot or etxoow els (ula, &); 32 Tpid- 
xovra dvo or dv0 xal TpidKxovra. 

The round numbers above one hundred a. are Adjectives of three 
endings, like Dec. II, andI. E.g. 


200, Scaxdcros, at, a 900, évvaxdoros 7,000, énraxtoxiAcot 
300, rptaxdcrtoe : 1,000, yéAcor, at, a - 8,000, dxraxeayirtor 
400, rerpdxdotor 2,000. dio iAcoe 9,000, évraxicxiAror 
500, wevraxdovot 3,000, rproyircot 10,000, pvpsor, at, a¥ 
600, é£axdaroe 4,000, rerpaxicyiArsor 20,000, Bio pvproe 
700, émraxdéotos 5,000, mevraxtoyiAcos 30,000, rpropupror 
800, oxraxdéotot 6,000, é£axtoryirsoe etc. 


The a in the first two of these numbers is long; Ion. denxdator, ete.— 
Old Homeric forms are évvedyidot, SexdxiAor.—These larger numbers can 
also stand, as collectives, in the Singular; e. g. Xen. Cyr. “4, 6. 2 tov éxm 
els ycAlay tptaxociay ; An, 1. 7. 10 doms pupia Kai Terpaxocia. 


Note 1. Instead of the numbers compounded with dxrw 8 and éwea 9, a 
circumlocution is often used; e.g. for 49 or 48 we find: évds (peas) v. dvoww 
déovres, 50 less one or two. Here of course the Part. déovres, conforms to its 
Subst. in gender, and case ; Thue. 5. 68 dvoivy 8éovres TevTNKOVTa _av8pes. 
Dem. p. 480 TevTnKovTa puas Seovoas €aBe Tpinpes. Thue. 8. 17 puas 8eov- 
gats eixoot vavoiv; ib. 25 8vow Seovoats mevrnxovra vavoiv.—Another much 
later mode of expression (e. g. in Plutarch and Eusebius) is that with the 
Gen. absolute (§ 145), thus : “49, évds S€ovros (was Seovons) mevrnxovra ; 48, 
dvoiy dedvrow (Seovraty) etxoor. ‘Hence in the single like passage known to 
us in earlier writers, Xen. Hell. 1.1. 5 9AGe Svoiy Seobeaty efxost vavoiv, We 
probably ought to read Beoverats, as above in Thucydides. 


Note 2. When three or more numerals are compounded, they are regu- 
larly all connected by xai; and then we may begin either with the least or 
the greatest ; ©. g. émra xal eixoat xal éxardy, or éxardy nai eixooe Kai énrd. . 


Note 3. When other parts of speech are to be compounded with numer- 
als, the first four numerals have a particular form, viz. unity is se 
by poro- (ydvos alone), two by &-, thr ree by rpt-, and four by rerpa- ; 
povdKepas, Sixepos, dtovAAaBos, Sieris (from éros), 8:@PBodrov (from sfonde), 
rpirrous, rerpamous, etc.| The other numerals either retain in such com- 
pounds their usual form, with a few necessary changes for the sake of 
euphony, ©. g. mevrevaia, éxardumvnos, € exmnyxus from é, etc. or they are like- 
wise formed with a or 0; e. g. wevra-perpos, €£d- avoy, eixood-ebpos, mevtn- 
Kovrd-yuos, éxarovra-pyaios, xtAto-rdAavros. An lonic form from éwea is 
elvannxus, etc.—Th8 a in such compounds sometimes remains before vowels, 
and sometimes not; the o is dropped, or in compounds with éros year is 
contracted ; thus: énraérys of seven years, better émrérns ; tptaxovraérns or 
Tptaxovravrns for -o€rns. These words have the Gen. in eos, ovs, and are of 
common gender; but they admit also a Fem. in es, ©. g. Tptaxovrourides 
orovdai. Observe also éwvaerns of nine years, évynpap nine days long. 


rw 


* Distinguished from puplo: many, innumerable, by the accent. 

t Compounds with d0-, rpi-, are formed only where the proper signification of 
8ls, rpls, twice, thrice, must be expressed ; as in en Hom. 8:opbpi01, Birepbos, 
roodbAsos, etc. 
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$71. Ordinals and other derived Numerals. 


1. The Ordinal Numbers are all Adjectives in os of three end- 
ings. The first two are defective forms of comparison; see $69, 2 


1, mp@ros, or of two 12. dwdexaros 30. rptaxoords 

a porepos 13. rpisxasdéxaros 40. reocapaxoords 
2. Sevrepos, a, ov* 14. reacapaxaidéxaros 50. wevrnnoords 
3. rpiros, 7, ov 15. mevrexatSéxaros 60. €fnxoords 
4. rérapros, n, ov 16. éxxacdexaros 70. €Bdopnxoarés 
5. méprros 17. émraxa:d€éxaros 80. dydonxocrds 
6. €xros 18. dxrwxadéxaros 90. evernxoords 
7. €B8opos 19. évveaxacdéxaros 100. éxaroords 
8. Gy8oos 20. elxoords 200. diaxorwoords, ete. 
9. €varos or éyvaros 21. eixoords mp@ros or 1,000. yxtAcoords 
10. déxaros mpa@ros kai eixoorés 2,000. derxtAcoords 
11. éWeéxaros etc.f 10,000. puptoords, etc. 


To these ordinals corresponds the interrogative trooros, quotus, 
lit. the how-many-eth 74 


For rérapros we find on account of the metre rérparos; for varos we 
find €vvaros, Ion. etvaros.—Epic forms are: rpiraros, €B8dparos, cyddaros. 
—The Dorics have mparos for mparos, contr. for mpéaros. 


Nore 1. In the ordinals also the construction with 8 (§ 70. n. 1), is 
formed as follows; Thuc. 8. 6 évds d€ov eixoordy Eros the nineteenth year. 
4. 102 évds Seovre rptaxooT® Eret. 


a 


2. The numeral Adverbs, which answer to the question how 
many times, are: amag once, Sis, Tpis, TeTpdxis, TevTdaxis, éEaxts, 
ETTAKIS, OKTAKLS, évvedats or evyd«is, Sexanis, EixoTdKLS, ExaTovTa- 
Kis, xurLaxes, etc. (Poet. -xt.) Interrog. is roads ; 

3. The numeral Adjectives which answer to the question how 
many fold, are: amrdovds simple, durdovs double, tpidois, Te- 
tpatdovs four-fold, wevram nods, etc. (} 60. 5.) Or also derda- 
‘ cos ete. . | 

4. The numeral Sudbstantives are all formed in ds, G. déos; 
as 7 wovas monad, unity, duds, tTpids, TeTpas, TwevTds (also qep- 
mds and meurras), éEds, EB8ouds, oydods, évveds, Sexds, eutds, Tpud- 
Kas, TecoapaxovTas, etc. ExaTovTas, yids, pupids. 

Note 2. The fractional parts of a number, as one third, one fifth, ete. are 
commonly expressed with the Subst. pépos or poipa; ©. g. Td rpirov pépos, 
33 TOY wévTe pepwy ra dvo, 7.—The fraction one half is made by compounds 
with nus (§ 120) ; ©. 8. nutrdAavrov, nudapexdy, etc. and so in the Plur. 
Tpia, mevre, émra nuitdAayra, i.e. 14, 23, 3} talents. But where the Sing. is 


put with ordinals, as rd rpirov, réraprov, €Bdopov jptrdAwrroy, this signifies 
23, 3}, 64 talents; like Germ. dritthalb, viertehalb, etc. Hdot. 1. 50. 


* A corresponding Superl. 8e¢raros the last of two, is only poctic. 

t Also as in Eng. év} nal elxoorg tre:, in the one and twentieth year, Lat. ‘uno et 
vicesimo anno.’ Elsewhere this mode of expression was used only where the 
smaller number is indeclinable, as revrexasesxoords ; but "OAuumias rpitn Kal évern 
xoorh Xen. Oradifferent turn was given; e.g. with él, as ry éxrn éxt rpidxovta 
sc. Huépas; also with wpds, as ‘OAuwmas terdpryn mpds Tais rad eA 

} So too rodAAoerds one of many, odcyoords one of a few. Hence 1d wroddooTds 
wépos one part among many, @ very small part. 
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PRONOUNS. 
$71 a. Division of the Pronouns. 


1, The general division of the Pronouns may be presupposed 
as known from the Latin grammar; and hence in the following 
sections they are taken up in. the order in which they are ety- 
mologically derived from one another. 

2. The Pronouns, according to the usual division, fall under 
three classes, viz. Substantive Pronouns, or such as stand only 
substantively or for a person; Adjective Pronouns, or such as 
are mostly used adjectively, but can also stand enna ; 
and Adverbial Pronouns. 

I. The Substantive Pronouns are : 


. Personal Pronouns, é¢ya, ov, i, § 72. 3 sq. 

. Reflexive Pronouns, épaurou, gweavrov, €avrov, eto. § 74. 3. 
. The Recipr. Pron. adApor etc. § 74. 4. 

. The Indef. Pron. 6 7 ré Setva, § 73. 


II. The Adjective Pronouns are: 


1. Demonstrative Pronouns ; to which belong: 4a 
The prepositive Article 6, n, v6, § 75. 
ovros, aurn, Tovto, this, § 76. 2. 
68e, nde, rd8e, this, § 76. 1. 
éxeivos, 1 0, that, j 74.1. 
airés, n, 6, self, ; 74.1. Also é adrds the same, ib, 2. 
6 Erepos one of two, the other, § 78. 2and 4. — , 
2. Relative Pronouns ; to which belong : 
The postpositive Article é és, 7, 6, who with the strengthened forms 
Somep, ete. § 75. 
doris, Arts, ort, Who, ete, § 77. 3. 
énérepos which of two, } 78. 2. 
3. The Interrogative Pron. ris, ri, who? what? § 77.1. Also mérepos 
which of the two? § 78. 2. | 
4. The Indefinite Pron. ris, ri, some one, any one, § 77.1. Also mére- 
pos one of the two, § 78. n. 1. 
5. Possessive Pronouns, eH8s; 7 u dv, my; ads, etc. § 72. 4. 
6. Negative Pronouns, oirts, pyres, t, § 77.45 ovdeis, undeis, -Bepia, -der, 
§ 70. 1; 3 ovderepos, pnBérepos, § 78. 2. 
7. Correlative Pronouns; see in §} 78, 79. 


IlI. The Adverbial Pronouns: 


Here belong all those Adverbs of manner, place, and time, which are 
derived from Pronouns; see $ 116. 
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- 472. Pronouns SuBSTANTIVE AND POSSESSIVE. 


1. The substantive or personal Pronouns of the first and sec- 
ond persons are éyw I, nucis we; ov thou, tpeis (long v) ye. 
2. In the Pronoun of the third person, the Nom. Sing. ¢ is want- 
ing in the common dialect ;* just as in the Lat. se, to which this 





* On this very rare Nominative, and its actual use by the Attics, see dusfihrl. 
Sprachlehre, with the note to p. 284. 
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pronoun, among the Attics, corresponds also in its reflexive sense, 
self. Inthe Plural it has a particular form for the Neuter, which 
however is also infrequent. an 


Note 1. This pronoun throughout is not frequent in the Attic language ; 
for in the reflexive sense (self) the compound éaurdy (§ 74.3) is more com- 
monly used ; and in the direct sense (hem, her, tt) the oblique tases of the 
pronoun avrds ($ 74. 2) are employed. In Ionic and epic writers, on the 
contrary; who employ it indiscriminately for him and for himself, it oceurs 
more frequently.—For all that concerns the use and misuse of the reflexive 
pronoun, see Synt. § 127. | 


3. These pronouns are declined as follows: 


Sing. I thou he (himself ) 
Nom. eyo ov if 
Gen. -€“ou and pov gov ou 
Dat. — | éwot and poi cob ol 
Acc. éué and pé oé | é 
Dual. we two ye two they two 


N.A. (vai) va* (opai) opay odmé 
G. D. (vaiv) vev (cpaiv) spor odhuty 


Plur. we ye, YOu they 
Nom. LES Upets ages N. ohéa 
Gen. nov Upe@v ophav 
Dat. nyiv vuiy opici(y) 
Acc. nas vas | obas N. odéa 


NoTE 2. Enclitic are the following : 

1) The oblique cases of the second and third Pers. Singular; yet not so 
but that they may also become orthotone, as pointed out in § 14. 8. 
2) The like cases of éy@ when monosyllabic, pov, etc. This form is always 

enclitic; and only the dissyllable can be made orthotone ; see in n. 3. 
3) Of the forms which begin with od, only the oblique cases of the third 
person are enclitic, including the forms of the dialects given in note 6; 
and even here, od@av and odas in this circumflexed form are excepted. 
But when resolved into o@éwv, odeas (note 6. 8), or when sometimes 
the latter is shortened by the poets to odas, these also are enclitic. 


Note 3. When one of these pronouns is governed by a preposition, it 
regularly retains its accent, or is orthotone, as wept cov, €v col, mapa odi- 
ow; and so from ¢ya—xar épé, €£ duov. Some Gramntarians except mpds 
we; and it is thus actually found in Attic writers in most instances. See 
Ausfiihri. Sprachl. . 


Note 4. For the sake of emphasis, the particle ye is often appended to 
these pronouns (§ 149. 2). In such instances, ¢y#, éuoi, and ¢ué draw back 
the accent, as éywye (equidem), €uocye, Epeye, (but Gen. epovye) ; and the 
oblique cases of cv cease to be enclitic, e. g. un oye, not pn o€y'—, Od. a. 386. 

NoTE 5. The oblique cases of mets and iets, according to the ancient 
Grammarians, are also capable of inclination ; inasmuch as in all instances 
where the forms above specified are enclitic, these, though they do not 
throw their tone upon the preceding word, draw it back ; a8 fuwy, Fue, Dury, 
ete. This however is not commonly observed in our editions. 


* The uncontracted forms of the Dual are only Ionic. 
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Note 6. Diavects. 1) For éya, an old Doric and epic form is éydv. 

2) The Dories have rv for ov, and in the enclitic Accus. also rv. The 
Accus. ré is rare and only orthotone, Theocr. 1.5. In place of it the 
Eolics and even Dorics have elsewhere retained o¢.—An old epic form 
of the Nom. is rum. | | 3 

3) In the Dative, the Ionics and Dorics have roi for coi, but only as an 
enclitic. 

4) The Genitive in ev of these pronouns came from eo; hence the epic 
forms é¢ué0, oéo, &0, or épeto, aeio, eco. The. Ionics and Dorics ‘have 

thence ped, ped, ced, ed (§ 28. n. 5); the Dorics for ced have also rei 
and revs. holly anomalous is the Gen. reoto for céo, oeto, I]. $. 37. 

5) The poets have a peculiar Genitive, formed by appending the syllable 
Sev (comp. § 116): eueber, oébev, EBev. Of these, €Gev in the direct sense 
(note 1) may have the inclination, e. g. Il. a. 114. . | 

6) Orthotone Doric-Datives ({ 14) are épiy, riv or rei, ty (not i), for époi, 
goi, of. But riv is also sometimes Accus. Theocr. 11. 

7) The old Ionic of the epic writers augments the pronoun of the third 
person by a prosthesis of «, as G. éeio D. dot A. é€. These forms are 
always orthotone, like épov.- 

8) The Ionics resolve the contraction in the Plural, and write nyées, 
ipées, ohees, G. nuéwy etc. (epic nueiwy etc.) Acc. npeéas, ete. 

9) The poets make the endings ey and as short, e. g. nyiv, dpiv, nuds, bpas, 
ogdas. When these shortened forms then come to be enclitic (comp. 
note 5), they are accented thus: fyi, etc. 

10) The Dories shorten the ending of the Nom. as dyés, byes; and in the 
Accus. they assume the otherwise Dual ending e, as dyé, tye, for nuas, 
dpas; all with long a and v. Hence arise, through a change of the 
pronunciation and of the tone, the following old Molic forms, which 
have been retained in the epic language: 

Nom. dupes, dupes 

Dat. dupiv, Supiv, or dupt, Sppt 

Ace. Gupe, dupe. 
Whenever apé or dupe occurs for ¢ué (Theocr. 11. 42), this is the same 
figure by which ypeis often stands for eyo. 

11) In the third person also there is a similar apocope of the Plural: 

Dat. oi or odiv, Acc. ade, | 
both enclitic.—The Accus. oe is likewise employed by the Attics, but 
for all genders and numbers; consequently for airdy, nv, 6, and avrovs 
as, a. Very rarely ogiy also stands for the Singular. Comp. Lezil. 
[.17, 14. 
12) Finally, there is still another enclitic Accusative of the third person: 
Ton. piv, Dor. and Att. viv, 
which in like manner stands for all genders and numbers, but only in 
the direct sense (note 1), for him, her, tt, Plur. them. The Attics em- 
ploy their viv only in poetry. 


ee 


4. To the flexion of these Pronviins may properly be subjoined 
that of the Possessives derived from them. These are regular 
adjectives of three terminations. ‘Their common form is derived. 
from the Gen. Sing. as follows: 


Gen. éuod— duos, éun, Guov, my 
Gen. aod —oos, on, cov, thy 
Gen. ob —ds, 4, Gv, his, her; 


and from the Nom. Plur. thus: 


‘ 
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jpets — nueTepos, a, ov, our 
Upels — Upeérepos, a, ov, your 
odeis— oerepos, a, ov, their. 
For the Possessives, especially of the third person Sing. and Plur. 
there is often substituted in prose the Gen. of the substantive 
Pronouns; see more in $ 127, 7. 
Nore 7 Diatects. 1) For ads the Dorics and Ionics have TESS, @ (7), 


ov, and for és they have éds, a (y), dv.—For the supposed form éjos see 
the note to the Anom. evs § 58. 


2) For a Plural Possessives there is an old and shorter form: 
ands, 7 n, ov ipés, 7 n, dv: ods, 7, dv, 
‘which is used by Doric and by epic writers; except that the last pro. 
nounce the first person with the smooth breathing : 
Gpos, h, dv. 
In this form it is used also by the Attic poets, but only with the signi- 


fication of the Sing. (for éyds, comp. note 6. 10,) e. g. Eurip. Electr. 
555. Soph. Electr. 558. 


Note 8. The poets form also a possessive of the first and second persons 
from the Dual: 


voi —vwirepos our, i. e. of us two 
opai— odwirepos your, 1. 6. of you two. 


. $73. The Pronoun Seiva. 
To the substantive Pronouns belongs also the indefinite 


6, 9, TO detva, 
some one, such an one, Fr. un tel. This is declined as follows : 
N. and A. detva G. Setvos D. det, 
Plur, ot Seives G. deivwv D. A. deivas. 


Note. Sometimes, though very rarely, detva is found indeclinable; e. g. 
roy deiva ray rod Seiva (vidv), Arist. Thesm. 622. 





$74. ApsectrvE Pronouns. 


1. The four following adjective Pronouns are > regularly de- 

clined, except that they have the Neut. in o. 
auros, auri, aur, self 
éxeivos, exeivn, éxetvo, that 
Gddos, adn, ado, other 
6s, 4, 6, for which see } 75. 

Notr 1. The Ionics often insert ¢ in some of the forms of atrés, ©. g. av- 
ren, avréwy, § 28. n. 3.— Exeivos comes from eéxet there. The Ionic form is 
ketvos, n, 0, and the Doric ryvos, a, o. The Holics had the intermediate 
form xnvos.—For dAAot instead of of dAdo, see § 29. n. 6. 

2. The Pronoun avro¢ has a three-fold signification: 1) se/f; 
2) In the oblique cases, him, her, it; 3) With the article, the 
same. ‘The details are given in the Syntax, $127. 2. - We mere- 
ly remark here that, in the last signification, it often forms a 
crasis with the article in all those cascs where the article begins 
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with 7 and does not end with a consonant ($ 29. n. 4). It must 
also be noted, that the Neut. then ends in oy as well aso. Hence 


e > 7 e > / ; > 7 > 7¢ 
GO AUTOS ” QUT? Tavto and Tavtov 
TaUTOU THS AUTIAS TAVTOU 

TAUT@ TAUTH TAaUT@, etc. 


Note 2. One must take care not to confound the forms ratry and raira 

ore when the coronis -. is omitted) with ravry and ravra from otros 
§ 76). For the Ionic forms wirds, twird, see § 29. n. 6. 

3. From avrds are formed the common Reflexive Pronouns, 
by compounding with it the Accusatives of the substantive Pro- 
nouns, €ué, aé, €. They are then declined in the three oblique 
cases thus: 

1 Pers. G. éuavrod, éuaurys, D. éuavt@, h, A. euavrov, nv, of 

myself, to myself, myself 

2 Pers. G. ceavrov or cavrov, 7s, etc. of thyself 

3 Pers. G. éavrod or avrod, fs, etc. of himself; it forms also an 

Acc. Neut. éavro, atro. 


The ¢hird person is declined also in the Plural; but in the first 
and second persons Plur. the words are separated : 

1 Pers. G. jyav adrav of ourselves, D. nyiv avrois, ais, Acc. 

nas avrous, as, etc. 

2 Pers. G. dua avrav of yourselves, D. viv avrtois, ais, etc. 

3 Pers. G. éavray or avrav of themselves, D. éavrois or avrois, 

Acc. éavrovs or avtovs, ds, a, themselves. 

Nore 3. The Singular also was naturally used at first in the separate 
form. And since Homer has still cot atr@ and of avr@, so too the forms é 
aurny, éy airdy etc. are at present written separately in his poems, II. a. 
271.& 162. In Od. €. 185. Il. ¢. 490, ra o” avrov, ra o’ aris, is regarded: as 
an elision of ra od. : 

Note 4. The Ionics have in these compounds wv instead of av (§ 27. n. 
11), and do not elide the e in the first person; e. g. eewvrotd, cewurdy, éwv- 
tov, ete.—For éwureny, see note 1. 

4. From daAXos is formed the Reciprocal Pronoun, marking 
the mutual action of one upon another: . 

G. adrnAwy of one another, D. addAndows, ats, A. GAANAOUS, as, 

G@AAnXNa . 

Dual, G. D. adrAnroww, aw, A. ddA, a. 

This Dual expresses mutual action between two; for which 
however the Plur. may stand just as well. 


$75. Tue ARTICLES. 


1. In Greek grammar the Articles (ra dpOpa) are the twe 
most simple adjuncts of a Substantive, which have a mutual ref- 
erence to each other in two connected clauses of a complete sen- 
tence. Of these in modern languages the one is called the Der- 

G. ) 
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INITE ARTICLE, the; and the other the ReLative Pronoun, who, 
which, what.* 


2. Of these two articles, the one is called the 


Prepositive Article 
0, 4, TO, hic, heec, hoc, the. 
This coincides in flexion with the adjective pronouns, § 74; ex- 
cept that 
1) The Masc. and Fem. in the Nom. Sing. and Plur. are atona, 
unaccented (} 13. 3), and have the Spir. asper; while all 
the other forms have an initial 7. 
2) Not only the Neuter, as in the adjective Pronouns, but also 
the Masc. in the Nom. Sing. ends in o (0). 


The other is called the 
Postpositive Article 
&s, 4, 6, qui, quee, quod, who, which, what. 
This is declined precisely like the adjective Pronouns, § 74. 1. 


Prepos. Art. Postpos. Art. 
Sing. hic hec hoc qui que quod 
Nom. 6 n TO as 7 6 
Gen. Tou THS TOU ov RS ov 
Dat. T@ TH TO @ 7 © 
Acc. Tov THV TO ov hv 6 
Dual. | 
N.A. TW Ta TW o a @ 
G. D. Tou Taiy  ——s- Tow oly aly oly 
_ Plur. 
Nom. ol ai Ta o 8=8.COaL a 
Gen. TO’ — TOV — TOV av — ov — ov 
Dat. =| Tots TALS TOU ols ais ols 
Acc. TOUS Tas Ta ous as a 


t 
Note 1. The variations in the dialects are the same as in the endings 
of Dec. I, and II; e. g. roto for rou, & for 9, ras for rys, etc.—For the Gen. 
of the postpos. od, there is an unfrequent Homeric form dov; and for fs we 
find once és I]. m. 208. 
Note 2. In the earlier language the two articles were alike in form; 
(just as the German der, die, das can still stand for both;) and were dis- 
tinguished only by position and tone, as has ever continued to be the case 





* Such a complete sentence, in which both the (Greek) articles appear, is e. g. 
‘This is the man, who will deliver us.’ obrés éorw 6 arp, bs céoe: jus. It was 
because these two words refer so intimately to each other, and as it were lock into 
one another like joints, and thus connect the two clauses as members or limbs of 
one sentence, that the Greeks called them ra &p@pa, articuli, joints. The first of 
these, however, 6, 4, 76, the, stands very commonly with its own simple clause 
alone ; and is therefore, strictly speaking, in such instances no longer an article or 
joint. This arises from the circumstance, that in very many such instances, the 
second clause or apodosis is not expressed in words, but is left to be mentally sup- 

lied; such as “who is spoken of,’’ or “who is here concerned,” or “whom you 

ow,’’ etc. See more on the article § 124. 
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with the forms 7, of, af. The epic writers have still the form 6 (inaccurately 
6) for és; and all the cases of the prepositive article which begin with r, 
are used by the Ionics and Dorics for the corresponding forms of the post- 
positive; thus 

r6 for 6, rnv for jy, ete. 


The Dorics have roi, rai, for both of, al, and of, ai; the epic writers only fox 
ol, ai, in demonstrative clauses: ral de, etc. 

Nore 3. Strictly speaking, both articles are nothing more than the an- 
cient simple demonstrative pronoun, this ; and were used (as will be shown 
in the Syntax § 126) for this pronoun in many connections, even in prose ; 
as is the case with the German der, die, das. The common demonstratives, 
which have sprung from this form, see in $ 76. 

3. The postposjtive Article, or simple relative Pronoun, is in 
many connections strengthened, by receiving an accession for the 
sake of emphasis; sometimes by the enclitic particle cep, as 
dotrep, @rrep, trep; and sometimes by composition with the pro- 
noun tis, as doris, etc. See § 77. 3. 


Note 4. For the enclitic ré, which is appended. in the epic language to @s, 
as os re or Gore for Gs, see § 149. m. 8. 


$76. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


1. For the common demonstrative Pronoun this, the Greeks 
have a double form. The one is made from the prepositive arti- 
cle, by merely appending the enclitic de (} 14. n. 3); eg. 

Ge, HOE, TOdE, G. Tovde, THaSe, etc. A. TOvde, THVdE, TOdE 
Plur. oie, aide, rade, A. rovade, etc. | 

2. The other, ofros, comes from the same article; and hence 
it follows. that article in its very anomalous flexion. Where the 
article has the rough breathing or the initial 7, this pronoun has 


the same; where the article has o or », this pronoun ou in its 
first syllable ; where the former has 7 or a, the latter has av; e.g. 
Sing. . Plur. . 
7 Masc. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. | otros airy —- Toto OUTOL avtas TavTa 


Gen. | rovrou ratvryns tovTov§ | TrovTwy— TrovTwy — TOUTwWY 
Dat. | rovr@ tavry Tovte - | TovTOIS TavTats TovToLS 
Acc. | Tovroy tavrny tovTo TovToUs TavTas TavTa 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Dual. N. A.| rovrw = tavta  rovTw 
G.D.| rovrow tavraw rovrow 

Note 1. Asthe prepositive article was the only demonstrative in the an- 

cient language (§ 126), but by degrees lost that power, it is apparent that 


both the above forms are only a strengthening of this article; and that otros 
especially is in a certain sense the superlative of 6. 
NoTeE 2. In the dialects there is no special peculiarity, except the Ionic 
« ($ 74. n. 1) in rouréov, ravréns, etc. and the very anomalous epic form 
Dat. rotedect, rotodercs, for roicde. 
Note 3. The Nom. otros, avry, is often used as a kind of Vocative or ex- 
clamation, like the Lat. heus! you there! hear! | 
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” 


$77. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns, th, tis. 


1. The simple interrogative pronoun tis; ti; G. Twos; guts, 
que, quid? who? what? always has the accent on the +; and 
this always the acute, even in the monosyllabic forms; $13. n. 2. 
—By these two circumstances it is distinguished from the sim- 
ple indefinite pronoun tis, ti, G. tives, aliguis, a, id; One, some 
one, a certain one; which moreover, as an enclitic, most com- 
monly stands without accent. The ¢ of both pronouns is every 
where short. 

2. For the Gen. and Dat. Sing. of both these pronouns we often 
find the forms tov, 7@, for all genders; and these too are enclitic 
where they stand for the pron. indefinite. E.g. r@ texpmaiper Tov- 
70; by what dost thou prove this? yuvaixos tov of a certain wo- 
man; xpnobat tp to use something.—For the Neut. Plur. of the 
indefinite form, we find adrra, Ion. dooa, for tevd, but always or- 
thotone; e.g. Sewa arra for Seva twa. Od. r. 218 orrot’ dooa. 
—Hence | 


Pron. Interrogative. : Pron. Indefinite. 
Sing. 
N. ris; Neut. ri; ris Neut. ri 
G. rivos OF Tov ; rivds.or rou (rov) 
D. rivt OF TQ; revi or TO (Te) 
A. riva; ri; riya rl 
Dual. 
N. A. rive; rive 
G. D. rivow , Two 
Plur. 
N. rives; tlyva ; rTives ria and drra 
G. rive ; Tivey 
D. riot(v); reai(y) 
A. rivas; iva; riwas riva and drra 


Nore 1. In the unfrequent instances where the monosyllabic form ris, 
ri, receives an acute accent because of another following enclitic, it is to be 
distinguished from the interrogative either by the connection, or by the ac- 
cent of the preceding word, e. g. dvnp ris more, ef ri mov. 


Note 2. For the interrogative ri used as an adverb, the poets and Attic 
comic writers have an emphatic lengthened form, ru; wherefore then? 
how so? 

3. The compound relative doris, who, whoever, which is only 
a strengthening of és (} 75. 3), is doubly declined, i.e. both the 
&> and zis are inflected at the same time: 

Sing. Nom. éorus, iris, 6,70 4 15. 2. 
Gen. ovdtios, Rotiwos, D. Orit, Free 
Ace. Gvreva, Hvriva, 6,76 
Plur. Nom. otrwes, aitwves, dtrwa 
Gen. ovrior, D. olorict, alotict 
Ace. ovoriwas, dotiwas, aria. 
There is also a form compounded with the secondary form of tis 
mentioned above in no. 2: 
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rou, Ste, for obtivos, @rivt, but not for the feminine. 
a&rra, Ion. dooa, for atwa. 

Note 3. This secondary form rov, rp, must never be confounded with 
the article, from which it is fundamentally distinct, as the threefold gender 
and the dialects show. The rov of the article is by epic writers resolved 
into roto; the rod for rivos, revds, on the contrary, into réo, whence Ion. and 


é 


Dor. rev, and Ion. Dat. rép. So too in the compound relative, dreo, drreo, 
Grev, Grew. 

Note 4. The Ionics have likewise the secondary form in the Gen. and 
Dat. Plur. réwy, réotot, for revey, rioiy. And in the compound relative we 
find among the Attics, though very rarely, Grwy, érocor, Xen. An. 7. 6. 24. 
(Ec, 3.2. v.Schneid. Soph. (kd. T. 414. Aristoph. Eq. 758. The Ionics 
write Grewy, éréoaty, and also in the Fem. érégow. - 


Note 5. Epic writers had the license of forming the compound relative 
with the first syllable indeclinable ; as Gris, driva (for dvrwa and Grwa), dri- 
vas.—They write the Neut. when the r is doubled, thus: d,rre. 

4. From tis are formed, by composition with ov and 7, the 
negative pronouns ovris, pnTes, 4, G. obTwos, NTLVOS, etc. nO One, 
none ; which are declined like the simple zis. § 78. 1. 


$78. Correlative Pronouns and Adjectives.* 


1. Correlatives are certain words having such a mutual rela- 
tion to each other, that when one implies a certain question, the 
others contain the simplest answers to that question in a like 
form. Those Correlatives which are wholly of a general nature, 
have already been given above; viz. the 

Interrogative tis; who? 

Demonstrative 6, 5¢, obtos, this ; éxelvos that 

Indefinite Tis, one, some one 

Relative és, compound éo71s, who, whoever 

Negative ovtis, unis, ($77. 4,) or oddeis, pndels, ($70. 1,) no 

one, none ; : 
each of course with its Fem. and Neuter. 

2. When these correlative ideas are limited to two objects or 
parts, they are thus expressed : 

Interrogative orepos, a, ov; whichiof the two? 

Demonstrative, as above in no. 1; with o érepos the other, al- 

ter; see in no. 4. 
Indefinite zrorepos, a, ov, one or the other (of two), alteruter ; 
see n. 1. 

Relative o7rorepos, which of the two 

Negative ovdérepos, pndétepos, neither of the two. 

Note 1. Udrepos as indefinite corresponds to ris when referring to the 
Plural ; e. g. Plat. Theet. 8 ri 8, ef rorepou rny Yuxny ératvot ; and so often. 


That also dmdérepos is 80 used, see Heindorf in loc. cit.—For the crasis dre- 
pos, Jarépov, etc. see § 29. n. 5. 





* The idea of the pronoun cannot be so accurately and systematically defined, as 
not to include much, which may in general be considered as belonging likewise to 
the adjective. 
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3. To the questions rés; and 7rétepos ; can also be answered 
every, each. In Greek this has the form of a comparative and 
superlative : 
ExdTepos, a, ov, each of two, 
éxacos, 7, ov, each (of many), every. 
4, Other general answers to the question ris are: 

adnros another, § 74. 1.. 
jas, Tavres, all, § 62. 4. 

To these correspond, when the question is made by sérepos, 
o repos the other, 
GppoTEpos, a, ov, auporepos, at, a, both. 

For this last there is used, in certain connections, the Dual 

NLA, audo, G. D. dpoty 
(the latter with the accent shifted,) which stand for all genders. 


Norte 2. By the poets adudw is sometimes used as tndeclenable, i. e. also 
for the Gen. and Dative, without change.—See more on dAdos and érepos in 
§ 127. 10. : 


$79. Special Correlatives: qocas, trotos, wndlxos. 


1. Besides these general Correlatives, there are also some spe- 
cial distinctive ones, which refer more particularly to the quali- 
ties and relations of an object; as, how constituted ? where situ- 
ated? etc. These are formed in Greek after a very clear analo- 
gy; and have partly the form of Adjectives, partly that of Ad- 
verbs. For the latter, see $ 116. 

2. Every series or set of such special Correlatives, has its root 
and formative ending in common; but the several words of each . 
set are distinguished among themselves by their initial letters or 
by the accent. The interrogative begins with 7, e.g. 1acos ; 
quantus? how much? how great? ete.—The indefinite has usu- 
ally the same form, but with a change of the tone, e. g. wocds, 
aliquantus, of a certain size or number.—The demonstrative 
has T instead of 7, e.g. Tocos, tantus, so great, so much.—The 
relative, instead of this initial consonant, begins the word with 
the rough breathing; e.g. dc0s, guantus, so great as, so much 
as.—A particular negative for these special correlatives, does not 
occur in the common language. 

3. Along with this simple relative, there exists also a compound 
one, which is preferred in certain connections. It is formed by 
prefixing the syllable o to the interrogative : 

: moaos ; Relat. 8cos and é7rdcos, poet. G7r7rdcos. 

4. The simple demonstrative, tocos, occurs in the full sense 
of a demonstrative, for the most part only in the poets; in prose 
only in certain connections. E.g. 60m Bedrriwv éeoti, Too@ 
padrov purarrera, by how much... by so much, Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 
26. So toa0s xai tocos, so and so great, Demosth. in Phorm. 
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.4, More commonly a strengthened form is employed; and 
just as the article o is strengthened either into dde or into otros 
is 75. 3), precisely so here; e.g. 
.  Toa0S —ToToade or TOTOUTOS. 
The first form is declined in the middle syllable: 
toc0abe, Toande, Torovee, G. TOTOvdE, etc. 
(For the accent, see $ 14.n.3.) The other form coincides in re- 
sae to the diphthongs ov and av entirely with otros, and has in 
e Neut. both ov and 0; thus 
Sing. tocovros, tocavrn, Tocovrov and Tocovro 
G. Tocovrou, Tocavrns, ete. 
Plur. rocovro, rocadrat, tocaira, etc. 
5. The following are the three complete sets or series of Cor- 
relatives : 


Interrog. Indefin. Demonstir. Relat. 
Wooos ; Tooos TOOOS da0s 
quantus ? how great? Tocoa be OTroT oS 
how many ? TODOUTOS 
qTotos ; Wows TOLOS olos. 
qualis? how? Towade o7rotos 
how constituted ? TOLOUTOS _ 
annrlicos ; mnrLKos | THALKOS nLKOS 
how old? how large? TnMKoade OTPNNLKOS 
TNNLKOUTOS 


For the Ionic forms xdcos, xotos, dxdécos, etc. see § 16. n. 1. ¢. 

NoTE 1. There are some other tncomplete sets of correlatives, which, (like 
mérepos, Omérepos, § 78. 2,) besides the interrogative, have only the compound 
relative ; so especially rodamds ; drodamnds ; where born? and the derivatives 
from mécos, a8 mégTos, mogTatos, TogarAdotos,—éndoros, etc.—To the cor- 
relatives belongs also the demonstrative ruvvos, ruvvovros, tantillus, so small. 

Note 2. Other words likewise, as €repos, dAAos, was, often receive cor- 
relative endings. E. g. to the question motos, answers also érepotos, dAXotos, 
of another kind, ravroios of every kind. So too (roé8amés,) dAdodanés, ravro- 
Sands, npedards our countryman, etc. 

Note 3. It is incorrect to regard rogovros etc. as compounds with otros. 
That the ending -ovros both here and in odros itself, is nothing but a sort 
of superlative strengthening of the ending os, is apparent, and becomes still 
more evident in the particles évravOa, évrevOev. Seo § 116. 7. 


Nore 4. The poets use the form ryAcxodros also for the Fem. e. g. Soph. 
Electr. 614. OC. 751; comp. $ 60. 3, and n. 2. 


$80. Paragogic Endings: 7ép, ovy, b. 


1. All the Relatives take the enclitic wrép as a strengthening ; 
usually for no other cause than to give to the shorter forms more 
emphasis. E.g. | 

Somrep, ottrep, Scovirep, olatrep. 
Further, all the Relatives thus or otherwise compounded or 
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strengthened, as bores, Grov, domrep, o7rogos, etc. annex to all their 
forms the particle otv, which retains the tone upon itself; and 
which in this connection corresponds exactly to the Latin cunque, 
and marks the sense as full and complete; e.g. 
dares who, 6 oorLaouy quicunque, whoever, whosoever it may be, 
NTLTOUV, OTLOvY, OTwOLY, ACC. GVTWaodY oY GYTLVOUY, etc. 

OoTrEpouv, OTTOTOTOUD, OTnALKOVOUY, etc. 

Norte 1. For a still greater strengthening of the sense, serves also the 
particle 8nmore; ©. g. doricdrmore éorw, whoever then tt can be ; ; écovdnrore, 
ete. Such forms however are often written separate. 

2. In like manner demonstrative words assume among the At- 
tics, but only in the tone of social intercourse, the 

demonstrative ¢ 
upon all their forms, in order to strengthen their demonstrative 
power. This suffix likewise always draws the tone upon itself, 
is always long, and absorbs all short final vowels, e. g. 
obros —ovroc! this here, Lat. hicce, Fr. celui-ci ; 

and so aurni ¢ from adrn, Touré from todTo, éxecvoré that one there, 
éxewvovi, etc. tocovtovl, Togovei, i.e. so much, so great, as you 
there see, etc. 


For the shortening of the long vowels and diphthongs before this ¢, see 
$7. n. 16. 


Note 2. When the demonstratives already have the enclitic particle yé, 
this ¢ stands after it, e. g. rovrd ye, rovroyt. 


Note 3. When this « is preceded by oa, it sometimes takes after it the 
movable v; e. g. ovrogiv, rovrovoiv. So too among the adverbs, otrwciy 
from ovrws. 


VERBS. 
¢ 81. Peculiarities. The Tenses. 


1. The Greek language is richer in verbal forms, than either 
the Latin or English; imasmuch as it definitely distinguishes 
the Middle as a special form, separates the Optative from the 
Subjunctive as a distinct mood, makes the Aorist a distinct 
tense, the Dual a distinct number, and distinguishes also the va- 
rious Moods and Participles in all the different tenses. But we 
must here remark, on the very threshold, that it is by no means 
the fact, that all which can be formed, ts actually formed and 
usual in every verb; although in grammar it is customary to ex- 
hibit some one verb as complete in all its parts, in order to serve 
as a model for the rest. 

2. Another preliminary remark is, that.in Greek, far more fre- 
quently than in other languages, a certain mode of formation, 
which according to the prevailing analogy is connected with a par- 
ticular signification, may also have another and often the contra- 
ry signification ; e. g. the Passive form has often an Active sense. 

3. The idea of Passive, Subjunctive, Imperative, Present, ete 
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so far as is necessary for understanding the doctrine of forms, we 
may assume as sufficiently known from other languages. For 
the Optative, the necessary preliminary information is given in 
$88.2; and for the Middle, in $89. The Greek Tenses alone 
require here a particular classification, in order to facilitate an 
acquaintance with their forms. | 

4. The simplest division of the tenses is into present, past, and 
future. The past, however, has in ordinary language a greater 
variety of modifications, than both the others. In the tenses of 
the past, which are all included under the general name of Pre- 
terites, there is this essential distinction, viz. in one of them, the 
Perfect, I remain with my thoughts in the present time, and only 
speak of a thing as done and past; e.g. reOvnxe he has died, i.e. 
is now dead. In the others, my thoughts are transported back 
into the past, and I re/ate what then took place; e.g. eGave he 
dted at that time.* This narrative species of tense has again ' 
subdivisions ; in Latin and English the Imperfect and Pluper- 
fect; in Greek, besides these, the Aorist; of which the com- 
plete signification can be developed only in the Syntax. $ 137. 

do. The Perfect, as we shall see, remains in respect both to sig- 
nification and form entirely in the analogy of the Present and 
Future; while the narrative class follows an analogy of its own. 
On this difference we found, especially for the grammar of the 
Greek language, a second division of all the tenses, and include 
under the name of 

Primary Tenses 
the Present, Perfect, and Future ; and under the name of 
Secondary or Historical Tenses 
the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist. 

6. The difference of form in the Greek tenses, is of two kinds: 
1) All the tenses are distinguished from one another by their end- 
tngs. 2) All the Preterites are further distinguished by an addi- 
tion at the beginning, called the Augment ; $82sq. 3) The his- 
tortcal tenses are again distinguished from the primary ones by 
a particular manner of inflecting the endings through the differ- 
ent numbers and persons; $ 87. 


AUGMENT. 
. $82. Syllabic Augment. 


1. The Awgment is.in general that addition which the Preter- 
ttes assume before the root or stem. The Fut. 3 also has it; see 
no. 4. 

2. The augment is of two kinds. When the verb begins with 


# In animated narration, this transposition of the thoughts into the past occasions 
not unfrequently the use of the Present tense. 
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a, consonant, the augment forms a syllable of itself, and is there- 
fore called the Syllabic Augment. We treat first of this, be- 
cause it is the foundation of the other, or Temporal Aug- 
ment. 

3. In each single verb again there are two species of augment, 
viz. that of the Perfect, and that of the Azstoric tenses. 

4. The augment of the Perfect, in verbs beginning with a con- 
sonant, is formed by repeating this first consonant with e before 
the root of the verb, e. g. 

tum, Perf. ré-rTuda, 
where of course, if the first letter be an aspirate, the correspond- 
ing smooth mute is prefixed instead of it-($ 18), e.g. 
piréw trepirnna, Suw TéOvKa, Ywpéw KEKWPNKA. 
This augment is also called Reduplication. The Future 3, which 
includes in itself the sense of the Perfect, retains also this i:.g- 
ment. $ 99. _ 

5. The historical tenses, on the other hand, prefix simply an 
é, which in distinction from the reduplication of the Perfect is 
called simply the Augment ; e.g. 

rumrw, Imperf. é-Tu7rrov, Aor. é- 
The Pluperfect also, which unites the historic quality with the 
signification of the Perfect, takes this ¢ before the reduplication 
of the Perfect, e. g. | 

turrw, Perf. rérupa, Plupf. é-rervecv. 
Hence the primary tenses, in respect to increase at the beginning, 
are distinguished from the historical tenses thus: The primary 
take either no augment at all, as the Pres. and Future; or only 
the reduplication, as the Perfect. The historical take the sim- 
ple augment; and the Plupf. as one of them and in accordance 
with its signification, receives both. 

6. All the augments appear both in the Active, and in the Pass- 
ive and Middle; the simple augment, however, only in the In- 
dicative, but the reduplication throughout all the moods and 
tenses. As now the Imperfect and Pluperfect exist only in the 
Indicative, the preceding rule may be expressed thus: 

The reduplication of the Perfect is retained through all the 
moods and participles; the augment of the Aorist occurs 
only tn the Indicative. 

Thus from turre 


PERF.  téruda, Inf. rerudévas, Part. rerudas ° 
AOR. 1. 4 : an a ? — | c 
2. €TUTOV, —— TUTrEiD, — TUTTMD. 
The Fut. 3 conforms here also to the Perfect; see 4 above. 
Note. This rule may be expressed more exactly thus: All that ts RE- 
DUPLICATION, or which stands in the place of reduplication, is retained through 


all the moods and participles ; all that ts SIMPLE AUGMENT occurs only int 
Indicative; comp. § 83. 2, 3. § 84. 1. Hence, according to the former part 
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of this rule, we have the irregular reduplication of the Aorist Xédaéor, Part. 
AeAabay, etc, § 83, n. 10; while in accordance with the latter part, the ir- 
reg. Aor. #yayoyr casts off in the Infin. only the temporal augment, as aya- 
yet, ete. § 85, n. 2—What can here be adduced by way of exception, 
whether with or without ground, see in the Anom. a@yvups and eisrety, } 114. 


$83. Syllabic Augment, continued. 


1. The preceding paragraph ($ 82. 6) exhibits the syllabic aug- 
ment in its proper and regular shape; the present section treats 
of its deviations and peculiarities. 

2. When a verb begins with p, this letter is doubled after the 
€, 0. g. 

parte, Imperf. éppamrrov. 
See § 21. 2, and the exceptions in n. 2. This form of the aug- 
ment is then employed in the Perfect and Pluperfect, instead of 
the reduplication, e. g. 
Perf. pada, Plupf. éppadecv. ‘ 

3. When a verb begins with a double consonant, (yf, &, ¢) the 
simple augment (é) is alone prefixed both in the Perfect and Plu- 
perfect, instead of the reduplication. E.g. 

Warrw, Perf. Apadrxa, Plupf. Aparxew 
Cnréw, Eéw, Pass. Perf. e&jrnuas, eFeopat, Plupf. eeopnv. 
The same takes place, in most instances, where a verb begins 
with ¢wo consonants; ©. g. : 
POelpw, Perf. ébOopa, Plupf. épOopev 
se Pass. Perf. éovrappat, Plupf. éovrapynv 
xtl{wo, wrvacw, Pass. Perf. éxricpat, Errrvopar. 
In all the examples under 2 and 3, the augment of the Perfect 


(and Fut. 3) remains the same in all the moods: 
éppada, Inf. éppadévas’ Exruopat, Part. éericpévos. 

Note 1. The following are exceptions to the last rule, and accord with 

the general rule, i. e. are reduplicated as usual. 

a) Two consonants, of which the first is a mute and the other a liquid, 
i.e. a mute before a liquid; ©. g. ypapw yé-ypada ; 80 Ké-KAcuat, mé- 
aveuxa, ré-Jdaxa, etc. Yet yy assumes only e, and yA, SA are variable ; 
0.8. yoopif{w éyvapiopat, xat-eyAorriopevos, dt-éyAvmras and dca-yéyhv- 
mrat, Brarrwo BéBAappat, BrAaordva €BrdoTnKa.* 

b) The Perfects pépynpac and céxtynpac from pydw and kraopa. But 
the Ionics (and the Attics often, e. g. Plato. Meno 39) write éxrnpa.. 
All other verbs beginning with py and er take only; e. g. €uynpdvevxa, 
éxreadriopat, €xrova. e 

c) The Perfects rémrapat, rémreaka, rextnos, see the Anom. serav- 
vums, méropat, rinro, mrngow, § 114; all which however have arisen 
rather by syncope out of old verbs from the root WETQ. All Perfects 
immediately and regularly derived from mr, have simply ¢; thus the 
usual Perf. from mryncow is érmya; and 80 émrénpat, érriopa, from 
NTOEW, NTiTTw. , 

* It is to be observed, that v, yA, BA, belong to those instances of a mute before 

a liquid, which form also in prosody an exception to the general rule ($ 7. 9, 10). 
The other exceptions there adduced, do not here occur ; for 8@unpa: is an instance 
of syncope; see the Anom. d¢um, § 114. 
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Notr 2. The same kind of augment which now belongs to verbs begin- © 
ning with p, probably occurred in the ancient language in verbs beginning 
with other semivowels; hence the two Perfects €upopa and €coupat; see the 
Anom. peipopas and ceva, § 114.—The epic poets, for the sake of the metre, 
double all the liquids, but only in the Imperf. and Aorist ; as €\AaBev, ép- 
pabe.—For €S8eire, see the Anom, Setoa, § 114. | 

Norte 3. Some few words beginning with a lzquid, take even in the com- 
mon language, instead of the reduplication, the syllable ef or ef; e. g. etn- 
e See the Anom. AapBava, Aayxave, A€yw, peipopat, and PEO under e/weiy, 

114. 

Note 4. Of the ancient reduplication before p, the only instance retained 
is the Homeric pepurapéva, Od. ¢. 59. 

Note 5. In the three verbs BovAopa will, 8uvapa: can, peArw am about to 
do, the Attics very commonly increase the syllabic augment by superadding 
the temporal augment ; e.g. ndvvdyny instead of éduvayny. See the same in 
arokave, § 86. n. 2.—For the syllabic augment before a vowel, see § 84. n. 8. 

Note 6. The augment of the historic tenses is very often omitted in poetry 
by writers not Attic; e. g. Bade for €Bade, By for €By, yevovro for ¢yévovro, 
etc. See for the accent, § 103. n.I. 2. In Attic poets this omission is 
rare, and only for the sake of the metre; see Herm. ad Eur. Hee. p. 32. 

Note 7. In Attic prose the omission of the simple augment is very com- 
mon in the Pluperfect; as rerupewcay, rérumro, for érerigetcay, éréruno ; 
dedies for eSedies Plat. In other tenses this never happens; except in yp7»y, 
see Anom. ypaw § 114. 

Note 8. Likewise in the Ionic prose of Herodotus this omission of the 
syllabic augment is never found ; except in the iterative forms so called, in 
oxov, sxdunv, § 103. n. II. 1. Yet in the same writer the neglect of the 
temporal augment is very common. Sce however Hdot. 7. 54. ed. Gaisf. 

Note 9. On the other hand, the omission of the regular Reduplication is 
very rare and doubtful. For @3exro and the like, see § 110. 8; and for the 
epic reduplication de instead of 3e, see Anom. detoae and deixvupe § 114. 

Note 10. In the epic puets the Aor. 2 (Act. and Mid.) often takes the 
Reduplication, which is then retained through all the moods (§ 83. 6, and 
note); e. g, mémAnyov, Aekabav, wemGety, Kexapw, NekaBerOa, etc. In some 
few verbs they prefix, in the Indicative, still further the simple augment, 
as ppdlw eréppadoy; see the Anom. dpatw, and comp. xéAovat and SENQ, 
§114.—The Present and Future Act. have such a reduplication in a few 
‘arms derived from reduplicated tenses, but mostly poetical ; see § 111. 


$84. Temporal Augment. 


1. When a verb begins with a vowe/, with either the rough or 
smooth breathing, the augment unites itself with this vowel, and 
thug forms with it one long vowel; and this kind of augment, 
which is called temporal (abkEnows ypovixr, from ypoves time or 
quantity of syllables), is then the same in ail the Preterites. In 
this way, initial a or ¢ is generally changed into 7, and o into 
@; e.g. 

ne Impf. jwvov Perf. jvuea = Plupf. qvucew 

appotw — Tippofov — iipyoxa — 7ppoxetw 
éxrito — HAamivov — AaATiKa — nATrixe 
Guthén — wpiteoy — oyiinka —  wpdyneen 
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In respect to the moods the general rule holds good, $ 82. 6. 
Hence in the Aorists, out of the Indicative, after the augment is 
dropped the original vowel reappears, ©. g. 
avow, Aor. jvvca, Subj. avicw, Inf. avvcat. 
But in the Perfect the lengthened vowel is retained in all the 
moods, because it stands instead of the reduplication ; e. g. Opudéw 
Perf. ®msrAnxa, Subj. omrAnnew, Inf. opernnévar. 

2. The following verbs, viz. 

xe have éprw creep  eaTvaw entertain 
permit épTruceo P &re follow, see 

&xew draw 6114 éBitw accustom &ropat $114 
‘EAKTN \*°° éNicaw wind epyatouae work, 
change the e into ev, instead of into 7; e.g. Impf. etyov, etoriwy, 
Perf. eipyacpyas, etc. See note 4. 

Note, 1. Sce further efAov, &civ, in the Anom. alpéw; also efw6a in the 
Anom. &, § 114; and the verbs derived from the root ‘EQ, $ 108 ——The 
following are sometimes wrongly referred hither, viz. era and é épéw, see the 


Anom. eireiy; é{ on uccount of eloa, see § 108. IT; épvw and ¢pwrde on 
account of efpvaa, elporwy, which forms however belong to the Ionic elpva, 


elpwrdae. 

3. The vowels « and v can be augmented only when they are 
short, and then only by being lengthened ; e.g. ‘ixerevo Evurip. 
Med. 971, Aor. ‘ixérevoa ib. 338. And even where the syllable 
Is already long by position, the augment must be made audible 
in the pronunciation ; e. g. toyve “ioyvov, buvéw "ipvouv. 

4. Of vowels which are already long in themselves, @ usually 
becomes 7 (no. 1 above); the others, N, @, i, v, are wholly i inca- 
pable of being augmented ; €. 8. HTT copa,. 

Impf. 7rrepny, Perf. Hrrnpa, Plupf. yrrjynv. 

5. Verbs beginning with a diphthong admit the augment, 
when the first vowel of the diphthong can be changed in the man- 
ner above specified ; and then if the second vowel be 4, it is sub- 
scribed ; e.g. 

ainee — mUhovy EUXO[AL - — amixeuay Z 
aitéw — fro dbw—z7 olxéw — @KOUD. 


But verbs beginning with ov and e ‘amaleet the augment wholly, 


e. g. 
| ouratw — ovtatov: eixw — eixov, elfa, 
with the exception of exalw, which is augmented only by the 
Attics, and rarely even by them: eixaca, eixacua, Att. nxaca, 
KAO [at —Verbs beginning | with ev have sometimes nv and some- 
times ev; as ebyoua, nvyouny and evyounv; evploxw, evpéOny, 
very rarely niptbre 
Nore 2. It is true, in general, that very many verbs remain unchanged, 
in which the augment might produce cacophony or ambiguity. So especially 
some beginning with a, av, ot, with another vowel immediately following, 


. diw, anus, d Bifopat abaivw, oiaxi{e, oid, and some others ; except that 
a, 48 in aiw, is made long; e. g. Imperf. dioy (long a), nbalverd, oldxecey, 
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ete. But dei&o follows the general rule, fedov; and éraiw forms émjioa 
Hdot. Some others beginning with o have no augment, as oivi{w, olxoupéw, 
alotpea. 

Note 3. The Ionics (also Herodotus, comp. § 83. n. 8) and the poets not 
Attic, often omit this augment in all verbs, as well as the syllabic aug- 
ment; e. g. dpeiBero for npetBero, éwy for eiwy from dw, etc. and sometimes 
even in the Perf. and Plupf. Pass. e. g. dupas, ounpat, from drrw, olxéw, in 
Herodotus.—In verbs beginning with a the Dorics merely prolong the quan- 
tity into a, and never change the vowel into ». 


Nore 4. The temporal augment unquestionably arose from the contrac- 
tion of the syllabic augment ¢ with the vowel of the verb, e. g. dyo €-ayo 
iryov. Here however the contraction of ee into n, and of €o into , deviates 
from the common rule (§ 28. 3. b). Hence, and from the general rule that 
the accent can never go back beyond the augment (§ 103. m. 10), may be 
explained the accent of some compounds, e. g. in avprrov from avarro. In 
this way sometimes the augment becomes apparent only by the accent ; e. g. 
kabnkw (xo), 3 pers. Impf. cabjxev; and from daneipyw the form arepye is 
Imperative, but ameipye is 3 pers. Impf. 


Note 5. The syllabic augment is in many instances still actuafly pre- 
served before a vowel. Besides several epic forms, this is found in the 
common language in the following three verbs, which according to the 
general rule above are not susceptible of the temporal augment: 

@0éo, wvéopat, ovpEew 
Imperf. émOovy, ewvovpny, éovpour. 
The same takes place in the verb ATQ, Anom. dyvujs, break, Aor. éaga, 
etc. to distinguish it from dyw lead. 


Note 6. In the Perfect likewise the temporal augment has arisen from 
the «; since in the case of a verb beginning with a vowel the ordinary re- 
duplication was impossible. And this ¢ is still preserved unchanged (in- 
stead of the reduplication) in the verbs already quoted (note 5), as éaya, 
foopat, eoynpat, éovpyxa, and besides these in 

€otxa, €oArra, €0 
from eikw, fA, épyw, all which once had the Digamma, $6. n.3. Theo | 
in these Perfects comes from changing the vowel of the root (§ 97. 4. c), and 
the ¢ is instead of the reduplication ; thus épyw €-opya (FéFopya) like &€p- 
xopat dédopxa. 


Norte 7. In verbs which have the rough breathing, this kind of temporal 
augment takes it also; e. g. édAwy, éaAwxa from ‘AAOQ, see Anom. dAicxo- 
pat; also dvdave, évvups. 


Note 8. We have seen above (§ 83. n. 5), that the syllabic augment is 
sometimes increased by the temporal; in the same manner the temporal 
augment in the verb dpdw see is commonly increased by the syllabic, which 
retains the same breathing, e. g. Impf. dopwy. For the Perf. édpaxa, see 
the Anom. dpdw $114; and also ofyw, dvoiyw.—In the epic poets this takes 
place with some other verbs; e. g. emvoxydes from olvoyoew, énvdave from dy 
dayvo, § 6. n. 3. 


Note 9. When a verb or verbal form begins with eo, the second vowel 
takes the augment. This occurs in the verb dopra{w, Impf. émprafoy, and 
with the three Perfects mentioned in note 6 when in the Plupf. 

 €@xey, ebArrety, edpyety. 
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. $85, Attic Reduplication. 


1. In verbs beginning with.a vowel, the reduplication, as we 
have seen, cannot take place; § 84. n.6. But several such, all 
of them radical verbs, have in the Perfect a special Attic Redu- 
plication so called ; which consists in repeating the first two let- 
ters of the verb before the temporal augment in the Perfect, the 
initial vowel remaining unchanged ; e. g. 

dyelpw (Tryepka) ay-ryEpKa, aryiryeppan 

a Sele a 

opuTTw (wpvya) op-wpuvya, opapyyyuat 

Sem (32) Oeobar x POP 
The name Afétic reduplication is only technical, and by no means 
implies that in these verbs it is peculiar to the Attics. On the 
contrary, the s¢mple form of these Perfects was in all the dialects 
nearly obsolete, in some instances directly not Attic; see the 
anom. aipéw, ayo, § 114. 

2. This form prefers a short vowel in the third syllable; and 
therefore, exchanges the long vowels for the short stem-vowel 
which lies at the basis of the verb; $92.4, 9. E.g. in ar\eldo, 
Perf. dAnduda, dAndippar; in dxovw, Perf. dxnxoa. 

Note 1. Even from épei8o, which commonly makes épnpeopa:, Homer 
could form é¢pnpésarat by such a change ; see $103. n.1V.4. The temporal 
augment of the second syllable sometimes falls away in the epic poets on 
account of the metre, e. g. épépimrro, apapvia, from épeirw, APQ. 

Note 2. The verbs in which this form was more or less in common use, 
and which therefore are mostly inserted in the list of anomalous verbs 
(§ 114), are: dyeipw, dxovw, drdeipw, ddéw, dpdw, eyeipw, eAéyya, Aloe, euew, 
€peikw, Ow, cpurrw. Besides these there are also quite a number of Perfects 
of this kind, some of them in current use, whose simple Present forms, 
from which they were regularly derived, are lost; see the Anom. dpapi- 
oKw, Epyopat, écbiw, eAavyw, Trrupt, Spveps, Hepw, § 114.—Other peculiarities 
in this reduplication, and some single poetic forms, see in the Anom. aipeéw, 
eyeipa, Exw, nue, ofyopat, dpdw, Spyups, etc. § 114. 

3. The Pluperfect sometimes prefixes to this reduplication a 
new temporal augment; thus commonly in dx«nxoa nenxoew.* 
In most other instances this is omitted; comp. $ 83. n. 7. 


Note 3. In some verbs which fall under this section (comp. § 83. n. 10), 
the Aor. 2 has in the poets a reduplicatjon which corresponds to that of the 
Perfect; except that here the temporal augment has the first place, e. g. 

APO Perf. dpapa (Ion. dpnpa) Aor. fpapov. 
So also #xayor, dpopev, and some other forms (see marg. note). In the com- 
mon language the verb dyw has this Aorist, ov; seein §114.¢ This 
reduplication remains in the other moods, which then cast off only the 
temporal] augment; e. g. apdpy, dxayeiy, dyayov. See $ 82. n. 

* So the epic forms 4AfAaroO, Aphperoro, wpeper; see § 114. 

Grammarians have commonly explained the epic forms %paper, &pope, as Per- 
fects, by metathesis for &pnpa, Spwpa. But this is contradicted not only by their 
undeniable aorist signification, but also by forms like 3 Plur. &papoy for Hpapoy, Part. 
épapéy, and by the analogy of the similar Aorists d&yayeiy, dxaxeiy, dwapety, dAaA- 
we, and dveyxeiy; see Anom. § 114. 


1}]2 AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. § 86. 


Note 4. A very peculiar reduplication of the Aorist at the end of the 
word, occurs in the epic poets in 
épixo, Aor. npuKakoy, épuxaxéey for -civ, 
and in the same manner in éevinrw, nvimame; see in § 114. 


$86. Augment of Compound Verbs. 


1. In compound Verbs the following rules hold good. When 
the Verb is compounded with a Preposition, but so that this first 
happens in the verb itself (oose composition § 121), it takes the 
augment and reduplication between the two, i.e. after the prep- 
osition. Wherever two vowels would thus come together, the 
vowel of the preposition is elided, except in wept and 7po. On 
the other hand, prepositions ending ‘in a consonant, which may 
have been changed before thé Present for the sake of euphony, 
reappear in their original shape before the vowel of the augment. 
We may therefore always first construct the form from the sim- 
ple verb, and then prefix the preposition. E. g. 

ng tow, Wpod-EmEepov: TUANEYW, TUV-ENEYOY 
i rd anro-8éSuca, amr-edeOUKeLy 
TUPPATTTW, TUV-EppaTTOY* ATANNATTH, ATT-nAAATTOV 
eudua, év-éduv, éu-tréduca, év-eTrepvaery 
TepiBadrre, tept-éBadrrov: tpoBaivw, mpo-éPaiwov. 
In the moods of the Aorist, after the augment is dropped, the 
preposition of course takes again the same form as in the Present : 
audAéyw, Aor. cuvédeEa, Subj. cvAréEw, Inf. cvrAréEar 


>] 7 b] 4 > 4 ? A 
aTroouw, — amédvca, —— atTrodvow, — arodvoas 
éxdeitr@, —- é&é\urrov, — éxriTo, — éxdurely. § 26.6. | 


2. If however the compound is formed from a word already 
compounded, usually a Substantive or Adjective (close composi- 
tion $ 121), then, whether the first part of the compound is a 
preposition or not, and whether the last part is like a simple verb 
or not, the augment regularly stands first. E.g. 

-  €vavreoopuas (from phen Impf. jvavrvovupny 
avriBoréw (from avttBorn) — nvttBorouv 
HeNoTrovéw (from pedorrovds) éwedXotroiouy, pemedoTrOinKa. 
So too adpovéw nppovour, oixodopéw @xodounoa; also such as have 
the.first part a preposition: euzeddw, érictapas (see § 114), av- 
Tidixéew, Tappnovatoya. Seen. 3. 
_ 3. Verbs compounded with the adverb ev, and the inseparable 
particle dve-, (although belonging to no. 2,) often take the tempu- 
ral augment in the middle, e. g. 
evepyeTéw, evnpyérouv: Sucaperréw, Svanpéotouv. 
When however these particles are followed by an immutable vow- 
el or by a consonant, they take the augment at the beginning, e. g. 
ducwiréw, Svewtrovy: evdoxipuew, NUdoKipouv 
duatuyéw, edvaTiynca, SedvaTiynna. 
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But compounds with ev, in such cases, more commonly omit the 
augment; as evppaiveto, evoryovpny ; and also evepyérour, § 84. 5. 

Note 1. The preposition mpé often makes with the syllabic augment a 
crasis, 8. g. mpoereuva mpovreuwa, see § 120. n. 7. 

Note 2. Some compounds belonging under no. 1, the simple forms of 
which are found only in the dialects or poets, so that the former may al- 
most be regarded as simple verbs, take the augment before the preposition ; 
e.g. éxabevdon, éxabtCov, npiovy (from adinus). Still, this cannot be regarded 
as a general rule; for in the best writers we find also ca@nvdov ; and other 
verbs, a8 ¢ferd(w, amavrdw, mpocdsoxdw, aroAavw, whose simple forms are 
likewise not in use, nevertheless always take the augment in the middle. 
From azoAave we find not only aréAavoy, but sometimes also ampAavoy with 
double augment, § 83.n.5. See too auméyw under éyw § 114; also apuquer- 
yups and xaOnpat § 108. 

Note 3. Although, according to the above general principle, all close 
compounds should have the augment at the beginning; yet (as in the case 
of those with ev and éva-) in those especially whose first part is a preposs- 
tzon, both custom and euphony very often occasion a deviation from the 
rule; so that these words also commonly have the augment after the prep- 
osition, just as if they were first compounded in the verb itself. So in 
Homer, avreBoAnoe.* In Attic writers we find quite a number of such verbs 
every where so employed, of which some of the more frequent are: 

exxAnoulw, eyxoualw, eyxeipew, eyxetpi(w, émiyetpew, émiOupew, évOvpéopat, 

mpoOvpéopat, éurodifw, eupavifw, émBarevw, émirndevw, Katiyopew, mpo- 

Levéw, mpodyrevo, cuvepyéw, trromrevw. 
Hence: éfexAnoiacay, évexwpialov, ovvnpyouv, émtrerndevxa, xarnydpour, ete. 
although they all are derived from éxxAngia, éyx@ptov, xatiyopos, etc. So 
ép oA Gy to trade (from éuroAy wares) has indeed commonly nundAnoa, -nxa ; 
but Lucian has éumremdAnea, and Iseus éverdAnoav. Even rapavopéw (de- 
rived from mapd-vopos, and hence Perf. usually mapaverdpnxa) forms Impf. 
pouy, Aor. mapnvopunoa, as if from TAap-AVvoped ; although this was cer- 


tA 


tainly not its origin; comp. n. 4. Also ¢yyvdo to give in pledge has both 
forms : ryyvnoa, myyonka, and eveyinoa,t éyyeyonxa. 

Note 4. The following verbs commonly take the augment zn both places 
at once, viz. dvopOdw nvapbovv, dvoxA€w nvoxAnoa, dvéxopat nvetxopny, 
mapotvety menapovnxa. Still more anomalous is this in the verbs éca- 
Kovety, Stacrav,—dedinxdynxa, xareSiyrnoa, (or also with simple augm. 8¢- 
rca, Senxovovpny,) since these come from Stdxovos, diatra, where the a begins 
no new word. In these words common usage has been led astray as in 
mapavopew, by the mere semblance of composition. 

Nore 5. Of compounds, whose first part is a noun, we find the anomalous 
reduplication in the middle only in immorpodpew, Perf. immorerpépyea in Ly- 
curgus ; probably because it could receive no audible augment at the be- 
ginning. 


ConsucaTion BY ENDINGS, ETC. 


$87. Inflection by Number and Person—Union Vowel. 


1. In the Greek verb, as in the substantive, there are three 
Numbers, both in the Active and Passive; consequently each 


# But see Leal. I. 63. 13. 

t The reading éveyybay, eveyyinoev, is now rejected by Bekker from the texts. 
On the other hand. forms wholly without augment (éyyunkds, éyyvhearo) are cited ; 
SAlusf. Sprachl. § 86. n. 5. 

H 
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tense has strictly nine personal endings. In the tenses of the 
Active, however, the 1 pers. Dual is wanting, that is, it does not 
differ from the Plural. 

2. In Greek, as in Latin, there is a peculiar active inflection 
of the persons, which the tenses of the Active follow; and also a 
peculiar passive inflection of the same, which is followed by the 
tenses of the Passive (and Middle). The Passive Aorists alone 
follow the active inflection. 

3. In both the Active and Passive, the inflection of the person- 
al endings of the primary tenses differs in an analogous manner 
from that of the historical tenses. Ali this appears from the fol- 
lowing table; which applies to all tenses qrithout exception. 





Active Form. Passive Form. 
Primary Tenses. 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Sing. — S — pat (caz) TAL 
Dual. wanting TOY TOV peOov abov aGov 
Plur. pep Te ow, ot pela abe vrat 
Historical Tenses. 
Sing. — S — pny (co) 
Dual. wanting TOY  THV peOov = a ov oOny 
Plur. jee Te y or cay pela ae‘ = vro 





4, Herewith is connected the theory of the Union Vowel, so 
called. By this is meant that letter by which the above endings 
are united with the stem. Thus in Avo, Pres. (stem Av) 1 pers. 
Plur. Av-o-pev, 2 pers. Plur. Av-e-re ; Aor. (stem éAuc) 3 pers. Dual 
€\ua-a-Tnv. Here o, ¢, a, are nich vowels. 

5. The rule is, that all the tenses of the verb, excepting the 
Perfect and Pluperfect Passive, and the irregular flexion of 
Verbs in yt, append the above endings to their stem by means 
of a union vowel. The manner in which this is done, and what 
union vowels each tense and each mood requires, may best be 
learned from the paradigms; because of the variety and changes 
of these vowels even in a single tense. They are eight in all, viz. 
five simple vowels, a, ¢, 7, 0, #, and four diphthongs, az, et, ot, 7.* 

Note 1. Thus, for example, the ending -yey of 1 Plur. Act. is con- 
nected with the stem of the Present, Future, etc. by o, as Avso-pev, Ava-o- 
pev; with that of the Aor. 1 and Perf. by a, as éAvo-a-pev, AeAUKea-pev ; 
with that of the Plupf. by ec, as €AeAvx-ec-pev; with that of the Aor. 1 Pass. 
by n, a8 eAvO-n-pev; with that-of every Subjunct. by w, as Av-w-pev; with 
that of the Opt. Pres. etc. by o:, a8 Av-ol-pev; and with that of the Opt. Aor. 
by az, as Avo-at-pev. —From these examples it is quite apparent, that the 
person is sufficiently known by the mere ending (yey); but that in order to 
mark the tense and mood the union vowel does not of itself suffice ; ; inas- 
a as there are changes in the stem of the verb, which will be explained 
arther on. 


* The diphthong ov does not belong here; since Pres. 3 Plur. Ad-ov-ox is for 
you; see n. 3. 
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Note 2. The endings of the 1 and 3 pers. Sing. Act. are not given in the 
above table; because in most instances these have no consonant in the 
termination, but only in @ certain sense the union vowel alone ;* which 
moreover is very different in the different tenses. Compare e. g. 1 Av-a, 
3 Av-et, with ZAvo-a, €Avo-e. Nevertheless in the greater part of the forms 
of the historical tenses, the first person has a fixed », as @\v-o-v, EAeAUK-€t-V; 
and the third person, when its vowel is e, takes the movable », as éAv-ev or 
e. In the less frequent conjugation in ps, both these persons have in the 
Present an ending wholly peculiar, viz. ys, oe. § 106. 

Note 3. The 3 pers. Plur. ended originally in yre (Lat. nt) ; hence the 
long vowel before the usual ending at, according to § 25.4. See toa $103. 
V.4. 


Nowe 4. The endings cat and go of the 2 pers. Passive are to be noted 
merely as being the original forms; since in most of the tenses, except 
where there is no union vowel (see 5 above), the o and union vowel are 
dropped, and then the Attics contract ; as rurrecat, ruxry. See the details 
in $ 103. III. , 


Nore 5. In regard to the peculiarities by which the héstortcal tenses are 
distinguished from the premary ones, we must take care not to overlook in 
the above table the following points especially :¢ 
a. One characteristic, which runs through the whole of the Active and 
Passive forms, is, that the 3 pers. Dual, which in the primary tenses is 
always of the same form as the 2 pers. (e. g. Pres. rumrerov, rimreroy, 
Pass. rinreoOov, rurrecOor,) in the historical tenses always ends in ny; 
e. g. Impf. 2 ervmrerov, 3 érumrérny, Pass. 2 erinrecbov, 3 érunréaOnv. 

b. In the Active, the 3 pers. Plur. which in the primary tenses always 
ends in ot with the movable » (ovat, acy, or ovat, act); terminates al- 
ways in the historical tenses in a fixed »; a8 ov, ay, escay, noay. 

c. In the Passive, on the contrary, the two classes of tenses differ through- 

out the whole Singular, and in all third persons Plural. 

Note 6. That the Dual, as being an ancient Plural, has sometimes in 
the poets, and particularly in verbs, a plural stgnification, has been already 
mentioned, § 33. n. 4; see also $ 129. 6, and n. 7. 

Note 7. In respect to the Dual-endings oy and ny there is also some un- 
certainty. Thus, several times in Homer the ending -oy stands as 3 Dual 
of an historical tense (e. g. Il. x. 364 dcoxerov; v. 346 érevyerov) ; while the 
ending -yy appears as 2 Dual of an historical tense, not only in the poets 


(Soph. OT. 1511 edyérnv), but also in Plato; see Ausf. Sprachl. § 87. n. 2 
and comp. §. 103. m. 27. 


$88. Conjugation by Moods and Participles. 


1. The Greek language is richer than others in Moods and Par- 
ticiples. Except the Imperfect and Pluperfect, all the tenses 
can form moods. But of the Future the Subjunct. and Imperat. 
are wanting; and in the Perfect the Subj. Opt. and Imperat. are 
seldom used; } 137. n.12. Hence in every Present, Perfect (1 
and 2), and Aorist (1 and 2), there are, besides the Indicative, 


* Although in such instances there is strictly nothing to wnite, yet this vowel is 
essentially the same with the union vowel, and therefore falls away in such forma- 
tions as have no union vowel; compare e. g. [rom rl@nus, 3 Sing. Impf. ér{éy, where 
» belongs to the stem. § 107. | : 

t All these differences are of use in the epic poets, where it is often the case, . 
when the augment has been omitted (§§ 83, 84, notes), that they alone serve to 
point out the tense. 
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also the Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, Infinitive, and Par- 
ticiple. 

3. The Optative is so called as expressing in general a desire 
or wish; but it is used nevertheless in very many other senses. 
The details are given in the Syntax; and we only remark here, 
that its signification corresponds almost wholly to that of the Lat- 
in Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Subjunctive, a tense which 
is wanting in Greek ; or to that of the English Potential mood. 

3. The ‘inflection of the Subjunctive and Optative by persons 
is included in the above table ($ 87); and the following is here 
the rule: 

In the Subjunctive of all tenses the flexion of the primary 
tenses every where forms the basis; in the Optative, that 
of the historical tenses. 

Hence, in the preceding table (} 87), the upper series contains 
likewise the personal endings of all Subjunctives ; and the lower 
one, those of all Optatives. Further, the Subjunctive and Opta- 
tive have also their peculiar union vowels; by which they are 
distinguished from each other on the one hand, and from the In- 
dicative on the other. These are hence appropriately called mood 
vowels. 

4, The peculiar union or mood vowels of the Subjunctive are 
mand. The following is then the rule: 

The flexion of all Subjunctives follows throughout that of the 

Subjunctive Present. 
The Subjunctive of the Present is formed from the Indic. Pres. 
as fullows : 

Where the Indicative has o, ov, w, the Subjunctive has o. 

Where the Indicative has ¢, et, n, the Subjunctive has n or 7. 
Hence, in full, the endings of all Subjunctives are : 

Act. @ 78 93— NTov nrov; wey nTE wor(v) 

Pass. wmas 7 Tat; wpeOov nobov nobov; wpeOa noble wvrat. 

©. The characteristic letter of the Optative is +, which forms 
a diphthong with the preceding vowel, whether union vowel or 
that of the stem; and this diphthong then remains before all the 
personal endings. Thus in the regular verb we have the follow- 


mg: 

ot, in Opt. Pres. and in all Optatives which follow the same ; 

and these are by far the greater part. 

a, in Opt. Aor. 1 Act. and Mid. 

et, in Opt. Aor. 1 and 2 Pass. 
To these are added in the first person of the Active the endings 
ut and nv (e.g. TUTrotpt, TUPOeinv) ; and in the latter this 7 with 
the diphthong remains in all the other endings, as einy, eins, ei, 
elnoay. etc. In the Passive, the diphthong stands directly 
before the historical endings; as tumroi-wnv, TuYpaipeba, TOei-ro. 


etc. 
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6. The Imperative has a second and third person in all the 

numbers. Its endings in all the tenses are as follows: 
2 3 2 3 2 3 

Act. S...,70 (QD. tov, tov P. te, tTwoay or vrov. 

Pass. 8. (c0), c8m D. cOov, cOwv P. a6, cOwoay or cOuwv. 

7. The Infinitive has the following endings: 

Act. ew or vas or at 

: Pass. oa. 

8. All Participles are declined as adjectives of three endings ; 
the feminine therefore always follows Dec. I. ($ 59. 2.) The 
masculine of the Active has in the Gen. vros, whence in the 
Nom. comes ¢ or v, and in the Fem. ca, thus: 


@V oF OUsS, ovca, ov, G. ovros as, doa, dv, G. avrTos 
eus, ecoa, ev, G. EvTos vs, voa, wv, G. uvTos. 


From these forms the Participle of the Perfect Active deviates 
entirely ; and has always 

ws, via, os, G. oTos. 
The mode of declining this Participle, see in § 103, after rumrro. 
—The Participles of the Passive all end in 


JLEVOS, 7), OV. 
That of the Pass. Perf. has the same endings with different accent: 


pévos, Ns pévov. 

Note. Among the modifications, which many of the above endings receive 
in their application, we must particularly not overlook their contraction; 
not only in the proper contract verbs, but more especially in certain parts 
of the ordinary conjugation, where a contraction lies at the foundation ; 
see § 95. 7 sq. and 103. n. [. 3. 


$89. Conjugation by Active, Passive, and Middle. 


1. The idea of the Passive may be presupposed as known. 
The Middle is strictly only a modification of the passive idea ; 
and ought not therefore, as its form also shows (no. 3), to be se 
arated from the Passive as a distinct voice. Its primary signif. 
cation is reflexive ; just as in Lat. versor can signify, not only J 
am turned, but also I turn myself. That is, the state or condi- 
tion which I suffer, is produced or proceeds from myself and not 
from others. See more in $ 135. 

2. If now we change the first persons of the Indicative in the 
six active tenses into the corresponding passive forms, we obtain 
a Passive, which indeed is by no means the one adopted in gram- 
mar, but which therefore we may name the original or nalural 
Passive. 


Active Passive Active Passive 
Pres. — opa (ow —— copat 
1 ; Fut. an - 
mpf. ov — opnv ao — ovpat 
Perf. a, xa pat Kono? caunyv 
Plupf. ew, xew env ov —— opny 
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3. Of this natural Passive the Present and Imperfect, Perfect 
and Pluperfect, include in themselves the Middle signification 
also, and should therefore strictly be called Passtve-Middle. 
But in the Aorist and Future, the above naturally Passive-form 
is regularly only Middle; while for the real Passive these two 
tenses have a special form, in which there is this peculiarity, 
viz. that the Aorist, notwithstanding its passive signification, as- 
sumes in its flexion of numbers and persons the Active form 
(S7nv and nv); while the Future, although made by lengthening 
this Aorist, returns again to the Passive-form (S7joopuas and joo- 
wa). Hence the twofold form of the Future and Aorist in all 
the three voices of the verb: 


Active Passive Middle 


- Fut ow SHocopat cwopas 
"(@ noOpaL oupas 
Aor. } °* ae oapny 
* ( ov nv opnv 


Nore 1. That the Aor. Pass. in Inv or nv often has also a Middle signifi- 
cation, i. e. the Pass. Deponents so called, see in § 113. 

Note 2. The ancient Greek grammarians had in their system a distinct 
Perfect and Pluperfect Middle. But these were nothing more than the Perf. 
2 and Plupf. 2, so called; see § 97. As some of these second Perfects take 
an intransitive signification, while the Present is transitive ({ 113. n. 3), 
they placed these forms in the Middle, in order thus to supply the tenses 
which seemed to be wanting. Modern grammar has abandoned this wrong 
method. 


$90. Conjugation by Tenses. 


1. A portion of the tenses of the Greek verb appear-in a two- 
fold form, distinguished in grammar by the numbers 1 and 2; 
but without any difference of signification. The twofold form 
of the Perfect 1s found only in the Active (§ 89. n. 2); that of 
the Future and Aorist in the Active, Passive, and Middle. 

2. Besides these, the Passive has still a Third Future (Fut. 
3), called also the Paulopost-future, which takes the reduplica- — 
tion of the Perfect; see $$ 99, 138. 

3. We now distribute all these ordinary Greek tenses under 
the three forms, called, according to the division in the preceding 
section, the Active, Passive, and Middle Forms, or also Voices. 

Note. In the following table are given only the augments and tho end- 
ings of the first person Sing. Indic. as they are appended to the stem of the 
verb, whether pure or impure. The longer stroke or dash stands for the 
proper stem of the tense; the smaller one or hyphen at the beginning, for 
the first letter repeated in the augment. The rough breathing over the 
termination, signifies that the preceding consonant is to be aspirated. 
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Active. Passive. Middle. 

Pres. —w — opt 

Impf. é— op é — oun 
Perf. 1. -€— dor Ka -€ — pat 

Plupf. 1. €-€ — éy OF KEL é-e— pny 
Perf. 2. -€—a 

Plupf. 2. é-e — Ely | 
Fut. 1. —cw —S7oopat — copat 

Aor. 1. é—oa é— Sv é—oduny 
Fut. 2. —o — TOpat — odpas 

Aor. 2. é— ov é—nv é— oun 


Fut. 3. wanting -€ —coplas wanting 


$91. Characteristic. 


1. That letter which immediately precedes the chief vowel of 
the tense-ending, is called the Characteristic, the distinguishing 
letter, of that tense. Thus, according to the preceding table, o 
is the characteristic of the Fut. 1, and of the Aor. 1, Act. and 
Middle. | 

2. Especially, that letter which stands at the end of the stem 
of the verb, after casting off all that belongs to flexion and end- 
ing, is called the Characteristic of the Verb. Thus, if the of 
the Pres. be dropped, the last letter, (whether consonant, vowel, 
diphthong, or double letter,) is the characteristic; e.g. in Aéy-w 
the y, in govev-w the ev, in dpyw the y, in &f-w the v, in av&-w 
the &. 

Nore 1. It should here be noted, that in most cases where the w of the 
Pres. is preceded by two consonante, the characteristic of the verb cannot 


be found in this way. Thus in rémro, rdoce, répzvo, the learner must not 
suppose r, a, », to be the characteristic. 

3. All that remains in the Present, after dropping the , 1s the 
Stem of the Verb; thus déy from A4yo, Tywa from Tiyudw, av 
from ab—w, apy from adpye. 

Nore 2. That the stem in the Present is often impure, e. g. in verbs with 
two consonants before the ending, we shall immediately shew.—Further, 
_ the distinction pointed out between the etymological root of a word, and the 
stem or root of flexion ($ 39. n. 1), holds good also here in the verb; e. g. 
repaw, root téz, stem ria. 


4. From the different characteristics are derived the different 
names of verbs. E.g. 

a) Verba pura, pure Verbs, are those in which @ of the Pres. 
is preceded by a vowel or diphthong, i. e. which have a vowel 
or diphthong for their characteristic; as dovevw, § 28. 1.— 
Among them, those which have a, ¢, 0, as their characteris- 
tic, admit of contraction in the Pres. and Impf. Act. and Pass. 
and are called Verbs contract, Verba contracta, as Tiyude. 
$105. 
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b) Verba liguida, liquid Verbs, or Verbs Xp, are those which 
have as their characteristic the letters A, pu, v, p; as uévo; 
see § 101. 

c) Verba muta, mute Verbs, are all those which have any 
other consonant, or a double consonant, as their characteris- 
tic; e.g. Aéyw, Tdoow, aikw. 

Nore 3. For barytone Verbs, so called, see § 103. 2—Another classifica 

tion of verbs see in § 100 a. 


$92. Double Themes. 


1. In Greek, as in other languages, the Present is assumed as 
the principal tense, from which grammarians set out in order to 
form the other tenses. 

2. In many verbs, however, the stem of the Present differs 
more or less from that which appears in the other tenses. It 
must therefore be determined, which form of the stem is the 
primitive one. 

3. In a portion of these verbs, this difference consists solely in 
the interchange of the three short vowels, ¢, d,0. In such it is 
most natural to assume the vowel of the Present as the stem- 
vowel, and the changes in the other forms as alternation ($ 27. 
1); e.g. in tpépa, érpadny, térpopa; or in Engl. beget, begat, 
begotten; Germ. sterben, starb, gestorben. 

4. In many other verbs, the stem of the Present is longer and 
fuller ; sometimes because of long vowels and diphthongs ; some- 
times because it has more or different consonants; e.g. A«elrw 
Eitrov, THKW éTaKny, BaAX\w EBadop, TUITTH éeTUTTNY, Tdcow eTayny. — 
Sometimes the Present, exhibits a still greater difference, and has 
even another syllable; e.g. Pres. Xau8davw, where the stem is 
AawPav; while other tenses, as é\aSov, Apfoyas, contain only 
the stem AaB, AnP. 

5. Since now it is more natural and easy to assume the sim- 
pler form of the stem as the primitive one; and yet the uni- 
formity of grammatical procedure would be interrupted, if the 
Present in such verbs were formed from other tenses; Gramma- 
rians have introduced the expedient of assuming, along with the 
usual Present, another old or obsolete form made by appending 
the ending w to the simpler or primitive stem.* Such assumed 
Present-forms are then usually printed in a different type and 
without accent; e.g. for é\aBov, Appouar: AABN, AHBN. 
See § 114. 2. 

6. Every form of the Present, whether usual or not, which is 
thus made the foundation upon which the other parts of a verb 


* Such unusual Present-forms have anes | been preserved in some verbs by 
rai poets; ©. g. BAdBes and BAdwre, Alroua: and Alocoua, Spipe and Spirre, dpoxw 
and dpioce. 
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are built, is called a Theme, Séua, i. e. something set or placed. A 
verb in which another Present must thus be assumed along with 
the usual one, is said to have a double or sometimes a threefold 
theme ; e.g. turtw TTIFN. The characteristic of the simplest 
theme is: called the simple characteristic, im distinction from 
other forms in which it is less easy to be recognized ; e. g. TUTT-w, 
érurr-ov, simple char. 7. The stem or root of the simplest theme 
is called the simple stem; e.g. TYII from TUTTO. 

' 7, This plurality of forms in one and the same verb, is strictly 
an anomaly; and hence the catalogue of anomalous verbs given 
below (# 114) consists mostly of verbs of this so&. Still, many 
such Present-forms, especially where the characteristic appears 
only as strengthened, or the primitive vowel only as lengthened, 
are reckoned as ordinary verbs. 

8. Among these last are especially those mute verbs, Verba 
muta (} 91. 4), in which the simple characteristic is strengthen- 
ed in the Present. They may be divided into three classes : 

1) In verbs ending in wre, the rt is an addition for strength, 

and the simple characteristic is one of the labials or P-sounds, 
B, 1, b (9 20); e.g. 

KPUTTTW TUTTT® patrrw 

KPTB2Q TTTIN en 

2) Most verbs in oo or t7 have as the simple characteristic 

one of the palatals, y, «, y; e.g. 
Tpacow dplacw Bioocw 
ITPATN PIKN BHXN. 
But some have also the linguals; see notes 2, 3, 4. | 

3) Most verbs with {in the Present have 6 as the aan char- 
acteristic ; ©. g 

‘bode SPAAN, 8 OAN. 
But several have y; e.g. 
xpatw KPAT 2. 

9. To the above verbs may be added those, in which the 
strengthening in the Present consists almost wholly in the gquan- 
tity, viz. 

1) Verbs in which the simple characteristic is doubled in the 
Present ; which in the common language occurs only with 
dN; 6g. Bade éBadov, oréd\Xw oTEANW EoTadnv. 

2) Those in which the Present has a long vowel or diphthong 
ar Se of the short vowel of other tenses; e.g. dalvw hava 

Ka, THK THEW ETaxny, hevyw pevteo Epuyov, Aeltrw 
Nedypes édurrov.* 
10. All these verbs retain the fuller form and the strengthened 


# It is a current expression in Grammar, that e. g. the verb Aelaw in Aor. 2 
shortens «: into :, But this is only for convenience : and is the same as if in noung 
the Nom. were to be made the basis, although the primitive stem is often first 
known only from the other cases; e. g. xrels, «revds. 
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characteristic only in the Present and Imperfect of the Active 
and Passive; while all the other tenses come from the simpler 
theme. It is therefore strictly ungrammatical, when, for the 
sake of brevity, we say, that e.g. in Tuo, Tu7reis, etc. the 7 of 
the Pres. r¥zrrw has been dropped ; or, that before the o in dpdcw 
(Fut. of dpadgw) not the simple characteristic 6, but ¢ has fallen 
away. See the last marginal note. 

11. Meantime, what letter in each case is the simple charac- 
teristic in the mute verbs mentioned above in no. 8, cannot be 
definitely specified, except in such as have the second form of 
tenses, i.e. those forms in which (according to § 93) the simple 
characteristic appears unchanged. As to other mute verbs, which 
have only the first form of tenses so called ($ 93), it is sufficient 
to know, whether the simple characteristic is a labial, lingual, or 
palatal, (a 7 P, or K-sound,) as will be seen from the formation 
of the tenses, $ 95 sq. 


Nore 1. In Verbs in aro, the characteristic is always a labial or P-sound; 
see 8 above. But only the following among these form tenses with a sim- 
ple characteristic : 

a. BAdwre, xpunro, with simple char. B. 

Db. rurra, xérre, kAerro, With simple char. 7. 

ce. Barra, panre, Jdrrw, cxanto, pinto, IJpurrw, with simple char. ¢. 


Norte 2. Verbs in cow (rrw) have for their characteristic for the most 
part a palatal or lingual, e. g. 
A) Of those with a palatal or K-sound only the following form the second 
tenses with a simple characteristic : 
8. GAAdoce, pdcow, mpdoow, Taco, dpdcow, odpdrre, myoow, rAnooe, 
épvoow, With simple char. y. 
b. gr fa with simple char. x. See also anom. mrjccw § 114. | 
c. In Bnoow (no. 8. 2 above) x is given as the simple characteristic ; but 
only by conjecture, because Bné cough has Gen. Bnxds.* 
 B) Others follow the analogy of verbs in ¢w, and have a lingual or T- 
sound for their simple characteristic, viz. 
mAdooo, Taco, Triccw, Br{(tra, Bpaoow, inacow, épéocw, xopvtcw, Aic- 
copa; thus Fut. rAdaa, etc. 

Of all these the simple characteristic is strictly known only in Alogo- 
pa, viz. r; for in mAdcow and xopvaow we can only infer a 3 from 
forms like inmvowAd@os baker, potter, xépus G. xépvOost helmet, and the 
single xexopvOpevos in Homer. 


Note 3. Of verbs in ¢w, the greater part and especially all derivatives, 
have for their characteristic a lingual; others, a palatal. 
A) Of those with a lingual or T-sound, only a few form tenses with the 
simple characteristic, viz. 
d{w, ppd{w, xdfoum, eCouat, xé(w, with simple char. 8. 


* Such inferences nevertheless are not always certain; since the letter of the 
stem is often changed in such derivatives without apparent cause; e. g. Aor. Pass, 
expuBny, Adv. xpipa, Adj. xpégios. From these and like examples, we see that the 
leading letter was by no means in all cases so fixed, as not sometimes to vary be- 
tween several kindred ones. Compare in English youngster, younger ; cleave, cleft ; 
rive, rift; speak, speech, etc. 

t See the preceding marginal note. 
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B) Several following the analogy of verbs in gow, have a palatal or K 

sound, viz. 

a. All those which signify a cry, call, sound; as xpa{w, orevdla, pita, 

olua{w, adradadla, etc. 

b. Some others, as ord{w, orifw, ornpifo, cpifo, pacrifo.* 

ce. In three the characteristic is a double oalatal YY, Viz. 

mialw, cAafw, cadrifo; thus Fut. rrayfa, ete. 
Of all these (a, b, c), in only a few does the simple characteristic 
actually appear, viz. 
rpi{e, kpafo, with y; nrAd{w, with yy, 

©. g. Terpiya, xéxpaya, xéxAayya. In ord{w, paori{w, and others, the 
simple characteristic y suggests itself only from the derived forms of 
nouns, a8 orayoy, paorig, G. yos, etc. See the last marginal note but 
one. 

Note 4. Some verbs in cow and (@ fluctuate between a lingual and 
palatal as their characteristic, having sometimes one and sometimes the 
other ; see the following in Anom. verbs, $ 114: 

dpralw, Bacralwo, word{o, nal{o, ydoow, apvaow. 

Note 5. Some verbs have inthe Present both ¢ and rr, but follow in the 
other tenses only one of these two modes of formation ; so especially ogar- 
ro or opalw slaughter, F. opagw, etc. tAlso dppd{w or dppdrrw adapt, F. 
dppdoe, etc. 

Note 6. It cannot be too often repeated, that all which we have hitherto 
said, regards not etymological verity, but only grammatical analogy. When. 
for instance, on the one hand, it would be difficult to explain such forma- 
- tions as mpdcow rénpaya, rAa{w KAayfo, without assuming @ more ancient 
theme ; it would be absurd, on the other hand, to assume in respect to such 
derived verbs as aAAdoow, xwpifa, that an actual ancient form in yo, de, 
had really existed; although in the former we find the Aor. 2 Pass. a\Aa- 
yjva, and in the latter the Ion. 3 Pl. Perf. Pass. ceywpidara:. It is mani- 
fest rather, that after an analogy had once become current in the language, 
in respect to certain verbs, it was again followed in the formation of cer- 
tain other verbs. But it is here impossible to draw the proper limits; at 
least this would only serve to render the grammar more complex, without 
any corresponding advantage. 

Note 7. The Doric dialect, in verbs which commonly have a lingual for 
their characteristic, assumes in some tenses a palatal. This is more fully 
exhibited in § 95. n. 2. 
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1. All the tenses of the Greck verb fall naturally under three 
divisions in respect to their mutual relation to each other; the 
Perf. and Plupf. Pass. being reckoned as first tenses. The fol 
lowing three series may be readily retained in memory. 

L. Present and Imperfect, Act. and Pass. 

II. All first Tenses, with Fut. 3: 

Fut. and Aor. 1, Act. and Mid. 

Perf. and Pluperf. 1, Act. with Perf. and Pluperf. Pass. 
and Fut. 3. 

Aor. and Fut. 1, Pass. 


# In many it was probably only the effort to avoid the recurrence of the a (e. g. 
orio0els, BarracGels), that carried them over to the other formation. 
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III. All second Tenses: 

Fut. and Aor. 2, Act. and Mid. 
Aor. and Fut. 2, Pass. 
Perf. and Pluperf. 2. 

2. The points in which the tenses in each of the above series 
are distinguished from one another, are mainly the following. 

Ser. I. These tenses never change the actual and usual stem 
of the Pres, Active, whether strengthened or not; as turto, érv- 
Trop, eto. 

Ser. II. All these tenses are formed with the simple character- 
istic (¢ 92. 10, 11); but for the most part changed according to 
the general rules, especially by the addition of a consonant in the 
ending; e.g. Fut. tuyrw for Tu7-ca, etc. ' 

Ser. II]. These tenses always have the simple characteristic 
of the verb unchanfred ($ 92.11); and only change sometimes 
the vowel of the stem or Present ; as Aor. 2 érvmop, édiryov from 
gevyw, érparny from tpére. 

3. Every change which a verb undergoes, in either of the tenses 
which stand first in each of the above series, holds good also for 
the tenses which follow it; unless counteracted by particular 
rules and exceptions. 


$94. Tenses derived from other Tenses. 


1. The formation of the tenses, and their respective differences, 
are usually exhibited for each tense in one of its persons only; 
and for this purpose the first person of the Indicative is always 
adopted. Only the Perf. and Plupf. Pass. require special rules 
for the other persons and moods; see $ 98. 

2. Several tenses are formed from other tenses in a simple and 
uniform manner. Thus, in the ordinary conjugation in @, are 
derived : 

1) From the Present in o, the Imperfect in ov; e. g. rumta, érurroy. 

2) From every tense in » a Passive form in opat, viz. from the Present, 

the Pres. Pass. as rimra, riumropa ; and from the Future, the Fut. Mid. 
as rive, rupoua. So also from the Fut. 2 or circumflexed Fut. in a, 
the Fut. 2 Mid. in ovpas, as appears from § 95. 7. 

3) From every tense in ov, a Passive form in duny, viz. from the Imperf. 


the Imperf. Pass. as érvmrov, érumréuny ; and from the Aor. 2, the Aor. 
2 Mid. as érumov, éruméuny. 

4) From the Act. Aor. 1, the Aor. 1 Mid. by appending the syllable py, 
as éruwa, eruyapuny. 

5) From every Perfect the Pluperfect, viz. in the Active by changing a 
into ey, as rerua, ¢rerigey ; and in the Passtve by changing pac into 
pny, a8 Tréruppat, érervppny. 

6) From each of the two forms of the Aor. Pass. the Fut. Pass. by 
changing ny into noopas; as érupOny and érumny, rupOncopas, ruencopas. 

All the other tenses require special rules. 
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$95. Future Active. 


1. The primary form of the Greek Future is the ending ow 
(Mid. coyas). This form is actually found in much the greater 
number of verbs, and is therefore called Future 1. E.g. 

mavw Fut. ravow, Fut. Mid. ravcopa:. 

2. When the characteristic of the verb is a consonant, the 
changes which are usual with a, take place here; e.g. 

SiBo, relrw, ypadw—F. Sra, ne) Pa yparrw 

Neyo, TEx, Tevyo —F. rEeFw, wréko, rtevtw 

omevow, mei0w, mép0w —F. crevow, elow, trépow. 

Nore 1. When the characteristic of the verb is a lingual preceded by », 
the vowel is lengthened before o of the Fut. according to § 25. 4. The 
case occurs but seldom; most clearly in onév8w F. omeiaw. See also the 
Anom. rdoye, xavdave, § 114. . 

3. In verbs with 77, with oo or t7, and with & the simple char. 
acteristic reappears (} 92.8); that is, the Fut. is formed as above, 
but from the simple theme; e.g. 

terra (TTR) —rtipo, pdrrw (PAGN) — pao 

tasow (TAIN) —rdfo, ppatw (SPAASN) —dpacw 

xpatw (KPAT 2) —xpakw, wraccw (ITAAON) —arradcw. 
Hence, when the characteristic is 
a labial, or P-sound, the Fut. has 
a palatal, or K-sound, — 
a lingual, or T-sound, — ow 
a vowel or diphthong, — ow. 

4. When the characteristic of the verb is a vowel (Verba pura, 
$91. 4), the syllable before the ending ow of the Fut. is regularly 
long, whatever its quantity may be in the Present ;* e. g. 

Saxpvw (v) F. daxpvow (v) 

tiw  (i)t F. ticw (7). 
Hence, ¢ and o are changed into 7 and w; e.g. 

diréw, dnrow, F. prrjow, Snrocw. 
For the exceptions, see notes 3, 4. 

5. The characteristic a is changed in the Future into 7, except 
when it is preceded by e¢, 4,-or p; in which case the Future has 
long a;t e.g. 

TiLdw, aTAaTdw—TiYinow, aTaTiow 
Bodw, éyyudw —Borjow, éyyuncw 
dd, peididw —édow, pedsdow (long a) 
Spaw, dwpaw —Spdcw, dwpdcw (long a). 
The exceptions see in notes 6, 7. 

6. On the other hand, the penult of the Futures in aca, ia, 

vow, is always short, when they come from verbs with & or with 
* The probable cause of this see in note 15. 
t Tiw is here taken in its usual quantity, although Homer makes it also long. 


¢ Compare the similar rules under Dec. J, (§ 34. 2,) and for the Fem. of the 
Adj. $ 60. 2. 
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oo,7T; e.g. in ppuce, Sixdow, vopicw, krvow, from Ppdlo, duxalo, 
vouito, KAvgw; and in 7Adow, mricw, from TrAdcow, Trlocw.* 


Notr 2. The Borics assume & instead of o in the Fut. and Aor. 1, not 
only in most verbs in ¢, e. g. xopiéw, Stcaéw, from xopifo, Sexalo ; but also 
in such verbs as have a vowel before the w of the Present; chiefly however 
where the vowel of the common Future is short; e. g. ¢yéAagfe (see note 3). 
Along with this form they retain also the one in common use, and employ 
the two in verse alternately, according to the necessities of the metre.t 


‘Nore 3. Several verbs which have a short vowel as their characteristic, 
‘etain it ceed in the Future; so particularly 

yedaw, Xardo, Srdw, kraw break, onde, Fut. yeAdow, ete. 

ahéw, apréw, éuew, Kado, redéu, (éo, £¢, rpéw, aideouat, axéopa, Fut. 

aréco, ai8écopat, ete. 

dpéw Fut. apéow 

avuw, apva, peOva, mrva, Fut. avicw, etc. 
ulso some poetical verbs, a8 xoréw, vetxéwo, épyw, ravve, pow; and further 
several unfrequent and obsolete themes, from which the tenses of some 
anomalous verbs are derived, as xopéow, kpepdow, €Adow, Axvow, etc.—In 
the verbs in two which belong here, however, the quantity of the Present 
requires still to be more accurately determined ; although they are in gen- 
eral to be assumed as short in that tense. All ‘verbs which have v long in 
the Fut. too, are in the Present either long or undetermined ; see §7.n. 10. 


Note 4. Some verbs fluctuate between the two formations, (i. e. a long 
or short vowel in the Fut.) partly in the Fut. itself, partly in the tenses 
derived from the Future (§ 93. 1). It is therefore proper to exhibit them 
here together : 

aivéw (comm. érratvéw) praise, F. alvéow (ératvécopat), Aor. qveoa, Perf. 
Act. qvexa, Perf. Pass. jynpat, Aor. 1 P. nveOny. Epic ats imo, qvyoa. 
robew desire, F. rodécopat § and -now, Aor. érdbeca and -naa, Perf. re- 
m6@nxa, Pass. -nua, Aor. 1 P. éerodécOny 
8éo bind, F. 8now, Perf. 8é8exa, Pass. -euat, Aor. 1 P. é8€@ny 
aipéw take, F. aipnos, Perf. Pass. Hpnpat, Aor. 1 P. npéOny. 
' See also the anomalous yapéw, Trovew, oTepew, etpicKo, paxopat, eam and 
PEG under elzeiv.—Besides these there are some dissyllables, 30m, Ivw, Avo, ’ 
which shorten the v in the Perf. and Aor. 1 Pass. the two last also in the 
Perf. Act. although they all have long v in the Present, even among the 
Attics ; thus 
Perf. Pass. AéAvpat, Aor. 1 Pass. eAvGny, €dvOnv, érv6nv, with short v. 
Perf. Act. AeAvxa, réOvea ; but d€dvea.|| 


Note 5. AJl verbs which retain in the Future the short vowel of the 


* That is to say, the vowel in all these verbs is already in itself short, and in the 
Future it does not become long. Were it long in itself, it might just as well re- 
main Jong, us in xph(w xphow. Whether such verbs as ‘nvbaoes, Aeboow, vioroua 
or veiooouat, really have a Future xcvécw, Aedow, vigouas, veloouat, as is common 
assumed, cannot with certainty be determined. See the Ausfihrl. Sprachl. it 
p-. 375. 

t The instances are more rare, (1) where this form occurs with a long vowel, 
. @. g. mxdgy; and (2) where it likewise passes over into other tenses; e. g. cAvyl- 
xOnv for -(o@nv from Avyl(w in Theocritus. It is indeed evident, that this Doric 
form was merely a partial usage, which, on account of some seeming analogy, had 
been introduced by de fe grees from verbs where the palatal is radical, into other verbs. 
We have an entirely ainibar and undeniable case in the Dor. « in note 8. 

t The verbs dviw complete, and dptw draw water, have in the Present an Attic 
secondary form, dvérw, dpire. 

§ For this Fut. see Heindorf ad Plat. Phaed. p- 9 

| Compare also sore verbal nouns from dissyllables i in fe» and be, as dios, riots, 
&riros, Surhs; see $119. m. 17, 23, 30. 
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Present, ean double the o as a com ensation in all poetry except Attic, both 
in the Future and Aorist ; e. g. redéaow, éxdusoce, Sixdoow, éyéXaove, Kadeo- 
Wdpevos, avvccas.* 


Note 6. The verb dxpodopat hear, has F. dxpoaoopa: (on account of the p), 
contrary to the analogy of Boda, dhodw F. noo; comp. dOpdos, fem. aOpéd, 
$60.n.1. On the other hand ypaw, ypaopa, has ypyow etc. contrary to the 
analogy of paw, dow, 

Note 7. The Ionics, in*such verbs as commonly form their tenses with 
long a, have n instead of a; e. g. Senoopat, nepnow. On the other hand, the 
Dorics, instead of 7 in verbs in dw, have always long a; 88 Tipaca, éBéaca. 
This follows indeed from the general principles in § 27. n. 5, 7.—The verb 
ea has in all the dialects ¢dca. 


NoTeE 8. The Dories, in many instances, likewise carried their long a 
into the flexion of verbs in éw; e. g. puirdow, ddcas, erovaGn, from diréw, 
Bem, rovew 


Norte 9. The following six verbs, which all express a flowing or a stream- 

like motion in a fluid, viz. 

‘mee sail, svéw blow, yew SWIM 

Jew run, ‘(pew flow, xéw pour) 
take ev in the Future, or at least in forms which come from the Future, 
e. g. mAevooua, envevaa, xevpa, ete —The two following, viz. 

caiw burn, Kraiw weep, 

whose original forms, xd, Kaw, with long a, became peculiar to the Attics, 
assume in the Fut. av; as xavow, éxAavaoa, etc. See Anom. Verbs, § 114. 


Note 10. That many verbs in w without another vowel preceding, also 
make the Fut. in yao, will be shewn in § 112. 6. 

7. Futures of three or more syllables, which have before the 
ending ow a short vowel, viz. a, €, i, are capable of taking a sec- 
ondary form, called the 


Attic Future, 


because used more particularly by the Attics. The difference of 
form consists in this, that the o falls away in the Ionic manner 
($28. n. 4), and then the ending is if possible contracted, and re- 
ceives the circumflex. This takes place in two ways. 

8. In Futures in dow and éow, after the o is dropped, the vow- 
els dw and éw are contracted according to the general rules; so 
that there arises for this Future the same flexion, which we shall 
see below in the Present of contract verbs in dw and é éw ($ 105). 
It is to be noted, that the Ionics leave here the form éw, éecs, etc. 
uncontracted. E.g 

Bi8avw F. BiBiirw (Bide, BuBders, etc. not used), | — Att. 

BiB, as, a, D. —, atop, atop, Pl. CUED, are, @ou(v). 
Teneo F. Tew, Ion. again TEE, TEAEELS, etc. Fut. Att. Tero, 
eis, et, D. —, etrov, etrov, Pl. odpev, cite, ovor(v). 
With these forms coincides also the Fut. Middle, omar, a, etc. or 
ovpa, et, etc. Compare every where the Fresent of contract 
verbs in the Act. and Passive; see § 105 and notes. 

* When verbs which never have a short vowel in the Future, are sometimes 

written (especially in the older editions) with a double o to mark the length, it is 


an offence against correctness. Still, there are some verbs as to which the ques- 
tion has always been and is still agitated e. g. épdouas deliver, unriegaro, etc. 


. 
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9. In Futures in ‘ow, where after dropping the o the vowels 
uo cannot be contracted, the w takes the circumflex by itself, and 
is then inflected as if contracted from éw; e.g. 

Kopito F, xopicw, Fut. Att. cw wia, tets, vet, D. —, cetrov, cet- 
tov, Pl. wiper, vette, wovo(v), Mid. eoprodpas, cei, eras, 
D. vovpedor, teiaBov, etc Oov, Pl. vovpeOa, eiobe, wivrat. 


Note 11. Examples of the Future in ¢w, in this uncontracted shape, are 
redéer 11.9. 4155; xopéecs, I]. ». 831, for xopeces, see Anom. xopévvupe § 114. 
But Future-forms in @, as, are as seldom resolved by the Ionics, as the cor- 
responding forms of the Present in contract verbs (Hdot. d:xav, éAas, eddy) ; 
while in the epic writers they are only capable of being resolved, or rather 
prolonged into the double sound (Hom. xpeyude, édda, wepaay), like the Pres- 
ent of contract verbs; see § 28. n. 3. § 105. n. 10. 

Nore 12. On the whole, the examples which belong here, both in the 
contracted and uncontracted form, are not very frequent. The least fre- 
quent are those in which the usual Present likewise ends in ¢w and do; as 
redéw, TeAX@, Fut. reAéec Hom. redet Plat. Protag. p. 311. b; naXréw, nade, 
Fut. xadcioGe Demosth. Leptin. 5, xadotvras Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 2, for xadécov- 
ras. See also the Anom. yéw, § 114. But most of the instances are such 
that no confusion can take place, viz. either the Fut. in aw comes from a 
Present in a{w (e. g. dcxay for dcacey from dexdfw, B.8a Plat. Phedr. 7, fur 
BiBdoe, etc.) or the simple Present in éw and dw is not in use, e. g. dugid 
dugcetre, for apdiéow, otc. from AM®IEQ (see évuypst § 108. III); so alse 
xopeets (see above), oxeda for oxeddove, sce Anom. oxedavvypt, eAavva, dapdo, 
etc. § 114.—Here belongs likewise the Future of some verbs in vw, which 
is like the Present; sce the Anom. épvw, ravyim, § 114. 

Nore 13. Very rare and doubtful is the case, where a long vowel in the 
Future, e.g. the » in the Fut. oaw, is shortened and so admits of this con- 
traction; e.g.épnpodre for épnuacere, oixecovvras for oixecooorras Thuc. 
3. 58. ib. 6.23. Here épnuovre can be the Present put for the Future; and 
instead of olxecovyras Bekker reads oixcovyras from olkifw. See on these and 

‘some other doubtful similar cases, Ausf. Sprachl. § 95. n. 16 and the mar- 
ginal note. | 


Note 14. In verbs in if the form of the Fut. in ¢@ is actually more in 
use than the regular one inicw. It occurs also among the Ionics, and that 
without being resolved, e. g. ayAatetc Oat, Jeomieiv, vopsovpev, etc. in Herod- 
otus and Hippocrates. Once we find the uncontracted form Jeomeéew Hdot. 
8.135. The form xopiea 7. 49, is to be explained by the elision of ¢ and 
the drawing back of the accent. 


10. The Future which in grammar is called the 
Second Future, 


after shortening the syllable of the verbal root or stem, appends 
to the simple characteristic of the verb the Ionic ending ew, and 
contracts this in the common language into @. The flexion then 
proceeds in the Active and Middle according to the general rules of 
contraction ; 6. g.8dAAw, simple stem Sar, Fut.2 Bare; seen. 16. 

11. This Future is found in the common language only in verbs. 
with the characteristics », 4, v, p; in which verbs, on the other 
hand, the Fut. in ow never regularly occurs; $101. 2.—'The case 
is different with the Future 2 Passive; for since this is derived 
from the Aor. 2. Pass. (§ 89. 3,) it is actually feund in all verbs 
where the latter occurs. 
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Note 15. In order to bring into one view all that has been said above, 
we may make the following supposition, as presenting the nearest analogy. 
We place as basis the ending ow, Fut. 1. This was appended to the stem 
partly with and partly without the union-vowel e. The shorter form re- 
mained the most common one. The form éc could also be shortened into 
eo, @, the Fut. 2; and this form remained common, with a few exceptions 
(see the next note), only in verbs whose characteristic is Apyp. Fur- 
ther, when in pure verbs the vowel of the stem came immediately before 
the ending éow, the two vowels, the stem-vowel and union-vowel, flowed 
together, and thus produced the long vowel of the Fut. as ganow, ricw, 
Text 4,5. But when the stem-vowel came before the ending ow, as reXé- 
ow, vopi-cw, these forms sometimes remained unchanged; and sometimes 
the same tendency which produced the Fut. 2, produced here also the dif- 
fcrent forms of the Attic Future.* 


NoTE 16. In some few instances, the form of the Fut. 2 has been pre 
served in verbs not having the characteristics A » vy p;f just as in verbs 
with A pv p, there are some exceptions where the Fut. 1 in oo is found. 
These instances are the following, all of them in the Middle form: . 

paxovpa, along with which the fuller form payéoopat has been pre 

served; see the Anom. payoua:, § 114.$ 

é8odpat, xabedovpar, see Anom. efopat, § 114. ; 

mtovpat, & form censured by the ancient critics, instead of the still 

more anomalous miopzas (see note 18) from MIQ; see the Anam. iva, 
§ 114. 
So a few poetical examples: rexeto ae Hom. Hymn. Ven. 127, from TEKQ, 
Anom. rixcrw; and paéedpae (Dor. for -ovpa:) Theocr. 2. 60, from MHEQ, 
Anom. pavédve.—On the epic forms xeiw, dj, as belonging here, see mar- 
ginal note on 8j under anom. AA-, daiw, § 114. 


Note 17. The Dorics, in all circumflexed Futures, as generally in con- 
tractions, have ev instead of ov; and this contraction is common to them 
_ and the Ionics (§ 28. n. 5), when the latter contract; e. g. BadAw, Fut. 
Bada, Plur. Badréopev, Barevpev, comp. § 105. n. 13.—The Dorics however 
circumflex also the common Future 1 in ow, and then decline it as if con- 
tracted from éw; e. g. rupa, rupedper (for -odpev), rupeire, ruetpac \for 
-odpat), etc. This form, under the grammatical name of the 


Doric Future, 


is found more or less in use in some words in Attic and other writers; but 
only in the form of the Fut. Middle (comp. § 113. 5), and with the Attic 


* The same occurs in the Dat. Plur. of Dec. III, which in the early epic lan- 
guage ended in eo:; in the common, in ot. Hence also it arose, when in the Gen. 
of those words which have a diphthong in the Nominative there was a lingua) next 
before the case-ending, and the same fell away in the Dat. Plur. after e before o had 
been dropped, that the preceding vowel did not again (as in Bots and the like) pass 
over into the dipbthong of the Nominative; e. g. wots, wé8eo1, rodci, rool. But 
Bots, Béeor, contr. Boval, and ypais, ypaeos, ypavoiv. 

t Precisely as in- other verbs the Aorists éxea, efma, etc. which correspond to the 
Aorists in A wv p, as foreAa, tpnva. It is very probable, that as this form of 
the Aorist was actually more common in the Alexandrine dialect (sée marg. note 
to § 96. n. 1), so likewise Futures of the above kind may have been common in 
certain dialects, without ever being adopted into the more cultivated ones. Hence 
the ancient method of placing a Fut. 2 rur@ in the paradigm. 

¢ We might indeed consider these two Futures as the he fared and the Attic form 
from the Present waxéoua:, which is actually used by the lonfts; but it is more in 
accordance with analogy to assume, that this Ionic Present was first occasioned by 
the above Future forms, which are so seemingly derived from it. That the case 
is the came with xaréw is shewn below in § 110. 11. 2; but since this is the only 
torm of the Present in use, it is necessary in grammar to make the Fut. xcaréow 
from it. | 

I 
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diphthong of contraction ov; ¢. g. pevyw, Fut. comm, pev§orpat. See also 
the anom. maifw, x€(w, wAalo, whe Jéa, vew, Tinta, mvéw, § 114. 

Nore 18. An entirely irregular form of the Future occurs in these two: 
riopat I will drink, edopas I will eat. The form is precisely’ that of the 
Pres. Pass. of the simple themes to which they belong. See the Anom 
- wivo and écbia, § 114. 


$96. First and Second Aorist Active. 


1. The form of the Aorist in @ is called the Aorist 1. In all 
cases where the Future regularly ends in ca, the Aor. 1 is form- 
ed in -ca, Mid. -caunv; and the same changes of the o take place 
here, as in the Fut. in cw; e.g. 

TUnT@ rine. — éruppa 

Tavow, Taku — érata 

xoptteo, - Koplow — éxopuca, inf. xoploat 

pire, prow — epidnoa, inf. durrjoae 

Wvéw,  TWvevow — envevoa, } 95. n. 9. 
For the Aor. 1 in -a, from verbs Xu v p, see § 101. 


Nore 1. A few anomalous verbs form the Aor. 1 in a instead of oa, with- 
out being themselves verbs Apyp; c.g. xéo, €xea. Seo also the Anom. rata, 
eiveiv, cevw, ddéopuat, 8aréouat, and frveyxa under depw.*—For the Aor. 1 ip 
xa of some verbs in ju, e. g. €dmxa, see under those verbs, } 106. 11. 

2. The form of the Aorist in v is called the Aorist 2. In the 
ordinary conjugation its full termination is ov, Mid. opny; which 
is appended immediately to the characteristic of the verb, witb 
the following conditions: 

1) The Aor. 2 is always formed from the simple theme, and re- 

tains the simple characteristic of the verb when the Present 
has a fuller form, $ 92. 
~) It commonly shortens the penult syllable of the Present. 
3) It sometimes changes e in the stem-syllable into a. 


3. By means of these changes alone, is the Aor. 2 distinguish- 
vd in its form from the Imperfect ; and verbs in which none of 
these differences can have place (e. g: apie, ypade, etc.) or where 
the only difference Would be in the quantity of the vowel (as in 
Khivw), form no Aor. 2 Active or Middle.t 

4. This tense is never found in all those derivative verbs, which 
are formed from other verbs by means of particular endings, like 
veo, ifw, alyw, Wvw, Evw, Ow, dw, éw. § 1 

®). Of other verbs, the most have the Aor.1 ; and a far smaller 
uumber have the Aor. 2. But this latter is often assumed in 


meee ee —_ 


* The Misendrine dialect ($ 1. n. 8), from several verbs which in the common 
language had only the Aor. 2 in oy, ormed also such an Aorist in a; e.g. elda 
lor e3ov; €Acway 3 Pl. for EAswoy; HrACare, etc. Sce the marg. note under n. 9. 
—Here also belongs the remark, that in writers not Attic, some forms of the Aor. 
2 Mid. fluctuate between e and a; e.g. ef parro for eSpovro; efAduny, see aiple; 
Segpavro Hdot. etc. 

They can however readily form an Aor. 2 Passive, e. g. éypdgny; see § 100. 
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grammar, in verbs which do not actually have the Aor. 2 Active, 
but yet form the Aor. 2 Passive in ny (instead of ov); since it is 
easier to exhibit this formation once for all under the Aor. 2 Act. 
and then derive from it the Aor. 2 Passive.* 

6. The following table exhibits the changes, which take place 
in order to form the Aor. 2, according to no. 2 above. 


Characteristic. 
Pres. AN = =Aor.2 2% — Badd.w = éBadrov 
«7 — tumTw *érvroy 
—_ tr hl B— xputrrw *éxpuBov 


oy, Bees y— TtTdcow *érayov 
> T — Alocopuat edTOpny, single instance. 
a | 5 — gpdho  *ébpadov ) 


Stem- Vowel. 
In Pres.ae Aor.2 & — wralpw émrapoy 
— 7 — d — rAnbw éxafov 
i — relitra ENTrov 
€ or d in verbs Avo, $ 101. 


w 


—-_ vw — tv— wo  &dpvyov 
— e — d — tTpéTw ET parrov. 
For the forms marked with an asterisk (*), see the marg. note. 


Note 2. The Aor. 2 stands in the same relation to the simple theme, as 
to form, that the Imperfect does to the usual Present. It is distinguished, 
however, from the Imperfect, partly by the Aorist signification (for which 
see in the Syntax, § 137), and partly by the circumstance that it has moods 
and participles of its own, formed after the manner of those of the Present. 
Hence, in the Indicative, that only can be a real Aorist which differs as to 
form from the usual Imperfect ; and in the other moods, only that, which 
in like manner differs from the Present. Thus e. g. éypadoyv can be only 
Imperfect, and ypagps only Present Subjunctive, etc. 


Note 3. From this otherwise univefsal rule, a few Imperfects seem, at 
first view, to form an exception, and to be at the same time Aorists. But 
closer observation shews, that all these, at least so far as usage is concerned, 
are mere Aorists; 80 épny (see § 109 nui), and émpiduny, npduny (from 
Zpopat), for which see the Anom. Verbs. in the Homeric usage, there be- 
longs here especially cAvo hear, whose Present is in use, but from which 
the form éxAvoy has always the Aorist signification. 


Note 4. In other verbs too Homer often uses, for the sake of the metre, 
the Imperfect as Aorist ; but it would be incorrect to reckon among such 
instances éd:xoy, érerpov, €xpatopoyv, and some others, whose Present never 
occurs, and which are therefore never used but as Aorists.t : 


ww e 


yY — xpafm,  €éxparyor, single instance. 


=  €f ae 





* Thos in regard to the Aorists used as examples in Text 6, the learner must 
bear in mind, that the forms Eruxey, ExpyBov, Uppadov, Erayoy, never occur at all, or 
at least only in single passages, which are for that very reason suspected of being 
corrupted ; but inst of them, Eruja, &raga, etc. They stand here only on ac- 
count of the Aor. 2 Passive, érérny, éxpiBny, etc. which are actually in use. § 100. 

t The separation of the Aor. 2 from the Imperfect, may perhaps be historically 
illustrated somewhat in this manner. Ori moe the Greek language probably 
distinguished the signification of the Aorist from that of the Imperfect, just as little 
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Norte 5. To the same class must be referred the Aorist of several verbs 
in ém and dw. These endings, in some verbs, are merely a prolongation of 
the simple form ({ 112. 6, 7). Hence, just as in some of these verbs other 
tenses from this simple form have been preserved (comp. the Perf. 2, § 97. 
n. 4, and the Aor. 1 in the Anom. yapéw); 80 also in others the Aor. 2 is 
atill found; ©. g. xruméw @xrumoy, yodaw éyoov, from KTYIQ, roa. See 
also the Anom. mirvéw, orvyée, ropéw, pnxdopat, puxdopat, § 114; and gen- 
erally § 112. 6, 7. 


Note 6. The shortening of the penult syllable (An@w édabov, hevyw eqv- 
yov) can also be properly regarded as a return to the ancient form of the 
verb. And even the change of e into a can be regarded in the same man- 
ner ;. since among the Ionics we find a in the Present of some of these 
words, as tparw, rapye. But it is just as probable, that in one portion of 
such verbs, the original short root was lengthened and strengthened in the 
Present; while in another portion the original long root was shortened in 
the Aorist and other forms.* — 


Note 7. In some verbs nevertheless the Aor. 2 has the syllable before 
the ending long, and rests satisfied with the difference of the simpler form, 
or with the change of ¢ into a; e. g. edpov, €BAacror, éwapdoy; see the 
Anom. evpicxw, BAaordve, répdeo, etc.—In a few poetical forms, the long 
vowel by position is made aliort by transposition ; e. g. dépxo €3paxop; 
see also the Anom. rép0w, 8apOavw, répmw, dyapravw. Or also a letter is 
dropped ; see the Anom. paprrw. 


Norte. 8. For the Aor. 2 in ny, wy, uv, and for the syncopated Aorists, see the 
Verbs in sz, and § 110.—For some anomalous verbs, whose Aor. 2 has a 
neuter sense, while their Aor. 1 has a transitrve meaning, see § 113. n. 3. 


Notx 9. We have seen above in note 1, that some verbs form their Aor. 
1 with the characteristic of the Aor. 2. In like manner, the reverse of 
this sometimes occurs, viz. the Aorist in ov is formed with o ; of.which a 
plain example is the common Aorist of winrw, formed from METQ, viz. 
éxecoyv, seaciv. To this may be added the epic ifov, €8ncero, éducero, see 
Anom. ixvéopat, Baivw, 80m; and further some Imperatives, e.g. ola « com- 
_ peared with the Fut. oigw, see the Anom. depw; and the epic déere from. 





as the English does; and both species of the historical Preterite, in a and », (&rupa 
and &ruroy or trurroy,) were formed probably in like manner without difference of 
signification ; just as with us in some vegbs there is a double form of the Imperfect. 
one in ed and the other irregular; e. g. awake, Impf. awaked and awoke ; dig. 
Impf. digged and dug ; hang, Impf. hanged and hung, etc. So, in the earlier Greek 
writers, the signification of the Aorist and Imperfect was not yet entirely separa- 
ted (§ 137.n. 4). When however the signification of the Aorist began perceptibly 
to distinguish itself from that of the Imperfect, the latter attached itself by degrees 
exclusively to the form in y, while the Aorist on the other hand did not attach itself 
exclusively to the form ina. When, namely, again a double form was developed 
from the preterite in oy, (e. g. EAerwov, EAcroy; EXaBov, éAduBavoy,) it was natural 
that in like manner the aorist signification should attach itself to one of these two 
forms, and that the shortest. oods and Participles thence arose by degrees, and 
of a pecaliar kind under the form in a; while under the form in y they followed the 
analogy of the Present, with a few deviations of accent. 

* I¢ is an incontestable fact, that the greater part, if not all the analogies in a 
language, are produced by the operation of such reciprocal causes. It was natural, 
that in consequence of the more frequent use of the narrative form (the Preterite), 
the exhibiting or marae ey form (the Present) should be made conspicuous by an 
emphasis laid upon its chief or radical syllable ; but it was also natural, that for the 
sake of contrast with the Present, an emphasis or the accent should in like manner 
be laid u the distinguishing syllables of the Preterite, and thus the radical syl- 
lable of the word be obscured in pronunciation; not to mention, that in the anima- 
tion of narrative, words are naturally uttered with greater rapidity. 
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dyw, \é£0, dpceo, (see Anom. A€yw, Spvupt,) compared with the Impera- 
tives Bnoeo, duceo, from the Indicatives just mentioned.* 


$97. First and Second Perfect Active. 


1. The Perfect Active has, in both its forms (1 and 2), the 
same personal endings, viz. a, as, ev or e, etc. but it distinguishes 
the two forms by means of the characteristic. The Perf. 1 has a 
characteristic of its own; the Perf. 2 has always the simple char- 
acteristic of the verb. 

2. The Perfect 1 has several variations in respect to its ar 
acteristic, viz. 

a) When the characteristic of the verb is 8, 7, ¢, or Ys Ky Xs 
this characteristic becomes (or remains) aspirated in the 
Perfect, and then a is appended ; e.g. 

TpiBw, NETH, ypado — rérpispa, Aehega, yeypaga 

eyo, WEKW, TEVYW — hédeya, TréTrexa, TéTEVYXA. 
If this characteristic of the verb has been changed in the 
Present ($ 92. 8), then the simple characteristic is aspi- 
rated : 

ture, F. ave P. 1 réruda ; tdoow, F . TaEw, P. 1 réraxa 

waite, F. rraEoduar, (P. 1 séracya) ;t 
or generally : “When the Fut. has ra), the Perf. 1 has pa. 
oe, a aes 

b) If the characteristic of the verb be a lingual or a seed 
then the Perf. 1 has xa; and the same changes of the char- 
acteristic and of the vowelt take place as in the Fut. before 
gw. Hence when the Fut. has the ending ow pure, it is 
only necessary to change it in the Perf. 1 into xa; e.g. 


wei0w (meiow) | — mereka, 
omits (Koplow) — KEKOMLLKA, 
The (Tivw, long ¢) — TéTiKa 
piso — (Pidrrjow) — mepidnua 
Tipo (rep noo) — TETiLNKa 
epudpidw (épvOpuicw, long 5 — npvO plana 
onde (ordow, shorta) — éomdxa 
Tvew (1rvevow) — TéeTVEUKA. 


Verbs Xv p have also the Perf. 1 in xa; see $101. - 
Oe Tn erecta oe the erat, Packs a) at wes ey 


* It was formerly customary to régard all these as forms derived from the Fu- 
ture, contrary to the analogy of the language. The above is sufficient to show, 
that just as the language could form both Aorists in ov and @ without o, as elroy 
and elwa, el8ov and el8a (see note 1 with the marg. note); so also it could form 
them both with o in coy and oa, as treog (see aleve) and brecoy, ucduny and 
@vodunv. The general usage became fixed in ea and oy; but remnants were alee 
preserved of the fo rmation ing and coy. See the fusf. Sprachl. § 96. n. 10. " 

t Verbs in ¢w, with the char. y, do not usually form the Perf. 1. But from walgw 
we find 8:areraixdés, Plut. Mor. p. 70. See more in note 6. 

t The few instances in which the Perf. retains or assumes a short vowel when 
the Fut. has a long one, see in § 95. n. 4. 
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called ({ 89. n. 2), appends the same personal endings to the char- 
acteristic of the verb without any change ; e.g. 
AjOw AéEANOa* oHTw ceontras hevyw Tépevya. * 

4. Here however three things are to be observed, viz. 

a) When the characteristic of the Present is not simple (§ 92. 
6), the simple characteristic reappears in the Perf. 2, pre- 
cisely as in the Aor. 2; e.g. 

TANTTW (TAHT 2) — rérAnya 
dpiccow (PPIKN) — rédpixa 
aa) (O42) —ddw 

b) In general this form prefers a Jong vowel in the stem-sylla- 
ble, even when the other tenses derived from the simple 
theme have a short vowel. Hence the lengthened sound of 
the Present appears again in the above examples : 

gevyw A, 2 ebuyov — rédevya 

70m A, 2 edabov — rednba 

onmw A, 2 Pass. éoamny — céonra. 
Further, the short a of the stem is changed to 7 in this Per- 
fect, when the strengthening of the Present consists either 
in the diphthong az, or in a position ; e.g. 

dalw A. 2 &aov — dé5na* 

SJaArw Fut. Sarco — réOyra. 
After p and after vowels, the Perf. 2 takes a and not 7; e.g. 

Kpato, € exparyou-— Kexparya 

éarya, Gada, in Anom. wyvupu, avddve, § 114. 

c) This Perfect prefers especially the vowel 0; and therefore 
this vowel not only remains unprolonged, as in kbmre wécorra 
Hom. but is also assumed as the alternate vowel (Umlaut) 
toe; $27.1. E.g. 

2H — rédopha* TEKN — réroxa, see Anom. tixtw 
114. 


This ake of e into o has a twofold operation upon the 
diphthong ez in the Present, according as € or ¢ is the radical 
sound; and the same is likewise to be recognized in those 
tenses which shorten their vowel. Where ¢ is the radical 
sound, (which however is the case only in the verbs Xz v p,) 
the e¢ is changed into 0; when ¢ is the radical sound, the « 
passes over into OL; @. g. 

ore po (EF. orepo@) — éomopa 

Neltr@ (A. 2 Edutrov) — rAé€douTrA. 
So too meiOw mérroa; comp. the anom. elxa, olda, § 114. 


5. Finally, by far the arbatar number of verbs, and especially 
all derivatives, have only the Perf. 1. The Perf. 2 therefore, like 


* The mode of writing 3é5ya, and also répnva, | a¢onpa, ete. is incorrect ; as also 

in the corresponding case of the Aor. 1 from Apyp. The Perf. 2 alwa s has the 
cingue or shortened stem of the verb (here AA, AN, etc.) as its basis, whose short 
vowel however it again lengthens; as @ into 7. : 
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the Aor. 2 (§ 96. 4), never occurs except from primitives. It is 
also to be noted, that the Perf. 2 generally prefers the zntranst- 
tive signification ; see note 5 

Note 1. Some Perfects 1 have in like manner the alternate 0. Such are 
méurw send, mémouca ; KXérrw steal, Kekhoca ; ; Tpéerw turn, rérpopa; further 
rpepa nourish , TéTpotpa,* and orpéa turn, €arpoda, which can also be regard- 
ed as Perf. 2; see also the Anom. \éyw, auveiAoya, § 114. Here too belongs 
the change of ec into oc in deSocca from AEIQ; see the Anom. detoas, § 114. 


Nore 2. To the change of ¢ into o corresponds that of n into » in the 
Perfect of the Anom. pryvuse (PHT) éppwya. And kindred to both these 
changes, is the insertion of » and o in some Perfects, which of themselves 
would be dissyllables ; where too the ° is placed after the Attie reduplica- 
tion. E.g - £600—( 20a) etwOa: adya—hxa, dy7ox a. See also in the cata- 
logue of Anom. Verbs €dndoxa under éobiw, évnvoya under dépa, a dvi} v o- 
Ga and ¢vjvo8a by themsely es; and the Passive forms dwpro under aipa, 
€#vrac in a marginal note to inpt, $108.1. See genr. Lexil. I. 63. 


Nore 3. It has already been beara (§ 85. 2), that after the Attic re- 
duplication the vowel is shortened; g. dkovw axyxoa, adreipw dAnrida, 
EAEYOQ ¢AndvOa.—For the sake of the metre, the epic poetry could also 
shorten the » of this Perfect into @ in the Fem. of the participles; e. g, 
cecapvia, reOadvia, dpapvia. 

Note 4. In the few examples of the Perf. 2 from verbs éw and dw, as 
piyew €ppiya, puxdopas (Aor. €uixov) péepixa, the case is the same as with the 
Aor. 2 in § 96.n. 5. They come from simple forms PITQ, MYKQ, § 112, 6. 
See also the Anom. ynéew, douréw, pnxdopa, § 114. 


Nore 5. That the examples of the Perf. 2, even including those which 
oceur only in the poets, amount in all to a very limited number, is to be 
presumed from Text 5. Of those which belong to transitive verbs, we 
name here particularly : axnKoa, A€Aourra, Téroxa, €xrova, trérova, olda, €o7ro 
pa, éoropya, omwonra, Bédopxa ; and from intransilives, Kéxpaya, NéAGxa, Térpiya, 
mécppixa, eppiya, €orxa, eiwha, €ada, bSwda, eAndvéa, aéonpa, TéOnda, TéOnra, 
weunva, Kéxnva, yeyova, xéxo8a, némopba, penuxa. There are some others, 
which, though strictly intransitive, yet become transitive in certain con- 
nections, as ‘heAnOoa, mecbevya, 88a. To these are still to be added those 
noted in § 113. n. 3, 4; see for all, § 114. 


Note 6. In respect to the use of ane two Perfects, it may be noted, Hepes 
in those verbs which form a Perf. 2, this is the only usual Perfect ; 
where both Perfects exist, the two raltae differ also in their siffification 
see $113.n.3. Only d€dca and Sédocna are used without such a difference. 
Further, the Perf. 1 was most frequently formed in verbs where it would 
end in ga; consequently in all derived verbs and in a part of the primi- 
tives; Bee above, no. 2. b. The carly epic language exhibits in general no 
aspirated Perfects ; but only the form in xa with a vowel before it; as 
Béduca, BeBAnka ; and hence from ként@, Which later formed only xeéxoda, 
Homer has Part. Perf. kexoras, Il. v. 60. But in prose also the forms in 
- and ya (as AéAexa, AeAecba, wemwAcya) are either rare, or not at all in use. 

ence we sce clearly, that the Greek language sought to avoid all such 
Perfeets as would have a harsh or unusual sound; and supplied their place 
by the Aorist or by a periphrasis with the Perf. Passive; see § 134. 4.— 
For the Perfect of the Subjunctive, Optative, and Imperative, see § 137. n. 
12, 13. 


* The form rérpope from rpépe is rare; it occurs s Od. . 237 as intransitive ; 
Soph. (cd. Col. 186 as transitive. As Perf. from mpére it stands in the earlier 
writers without variation of form, e. g. Soph. Trach. 1009. In writers somewhat 
later is found the peculiar form rérpaga. 
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Norte 7. In the Ionic dialect the x of the Perf. 1 in xa from verbs pure, 
sometimes falls away ; and thus the Perf. 1 passes over into the form of the 
Perf. 2. Here belong the Homeric participles 

kexadnos, Terinws, terAnas, ete. for -nxws. 

See anom. KA®-, TIE-, rAnva, §114. The same takes place in epic writers 
(with a shortening of the vowel) in the 3 pers. Plur. and in the participle 
of some verbs; as 

BeBaacr, BeBaws, for BeByxact, BeBnxwos, from BAQ (Anom. Baive) 

nevact, Abs arse for meixact, weuxos, from pve. 
From some old Perfects, only these forms occur, and none at all in ca; as 
pepaact, pepaws; Sedaact, SeSaws; see Anom. MAQ, SAG. Hence a 1 pers. 
Sing. is assumed for the above forms of the 3 pers. Plur. although it is no- 
where found, and may not have been in actual use; as mépva, pepaa, de- 
daa, BéBaa ; and so also éoraa (for €ornxa or €oraxa, sec iornput), yeyaa, ré- 
Ovaa, rérhaa, see Anom. yiyvopa, Svnoxw, rAnvac; and from these come cer- 
tain syncopated forms, as BeBayev, reOvavat, for BeBaapev, reOvaevar, which 
are treated of along with other syncopated forms of the Perfect in § 110. 10. 


$98. Perfect and Pluperfect Passive. 


1. The Perfect Passive takes the endings pat, cas, rat, ete. 
and likewise the Pluperfect the endings pny, go, To, etc. not by 
means of a union vowel (opaz, erat, etc. § 87. 5), as is the case in 
the other Passive forms; but they are appended directly to the 
characteristic or (simple) stem of the verb. 

2. If the characteristic of the verb be a labial, a palatal, or a 
lingual, (a P,-K, or T-sound,) it is changed before ike letters p, 
a, T, according to the general rules, ${ 20-24. Thus are formed 
from témre (TTD), tpiBo, wréxo, redyo (TT XM), treiOw, dde, 
gpatvw (PPAAN): | 

TETU=pypat, TéeTU-\yat, Térv-mTat, for -Tpas, -1ToAaL, -1TaL 
Pipf. érerpi-yyny, érérpi-rpo, érérpt-mro, for -Bunv, -Bao, -Bro 

wéme-rypas, Werrde-Eat, TWéme-KTas, for -Kpat, -KoaL, -KTaS 
Plpf. érerv-yynv, éréru-Eo, éréru-«ro, for -yunv, -yoo, -yTO 

TENE-Cpay, TWérrel-caL,* wémei-orat, for -Spat, -Soat, -STas 

-O Ma, N-OaL, }-OT AL, for -6uas, -doar, -dras 
Pipf. éreppa-cpny, éréppa-co, érréppa-oro for -Sunv, -dc0, -bro. 
In order to avoid the concurrence of three consonants ($ 19 2), in 
the further flexion of this Perfect and of the Pluperfect, the o of 
the endings cOov, cO@nv, ce, cOat, cOw, etc. is dropped, e. 

2 pers. Du. and Pl. réru-pOov, rérv-p6e, for -1raGov, -1aGe. 

Inf. wemrdé-yOar, rerd-yOas, for -xoOa1, ~yoOar. 

Imper. 2 pers. wrerrei-c Ow, rreppd-c Ow, for -SoOa, -6c8w, see n. 1. 
Instead of the 3 pers. Plur. in vras and vto, a periphrase with the 
verb elvaz to be is commonly used; e. g. Tervppevos (-at) elo, 
and in the Plupf. teruppévor (-ar) joav. 


Nore 1. For the sake of uniformity, we assume in respect to linguals, 





* The Homeric rérvooa is only a metrical doubling of the o instead of zéruca, 
Plat. Protag. p. 310 b 
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that, e. g. in the 2 pers. Dual wéret-c oy, not the radical 3 before c@o»v has 
been dropped; but first the o in JoOoy has fallen away, and then by rule 
96ov becomes o3Sov, § 24. 2. 


Note 2. For the Ionics the periphrase of the 3 pers. Plur. is not neces- 
sary; since instead of -yra -vro, they can put -arae -adro; in which the 
Attics sometimes follow them in these tenses. For the details, see § 103. 
m. 22. § 105. n. 9. : : 


3. If the characteristic of the verb be a vowel, the endings of 
the Perf. Pass. war, cat, rat, etc. are appended directly to the 
vowel of the Future. The 3 pers. Plur. is then also regularly 
formed in -vyrat, -vro; since there is no longer a concurrence of 
three consonants; e. g. 

movéw, F. trotjow, — Wemroin-pat, Cat, Tat, — TeToinvTal. 
véw, F. vevow, —vévev-pai, ca, Tal, — véveuvrat. 
The few instances, where the quantity of the vowel in the Perf. 
does not accord with that in the Future, huve already been noted, 
$95. n. 4. : 


Norte 3. The alternate o for e does not pass over into the Perf. Pass. e. g. 
Krérrw (xexrAopa) KéexreEeppat, avddéyw (cuveiAoxa) wuveireypat. See 
the exception in epic poets under Anom. cabia, § 114. The three verbs 
tpérw turn, rpépw nourish, orpépw turn, have in the Perf. Pass. a peculiar 
alternate vowel a; thus rérpappat, rérpawas, etc. réOpaypas (from rpéde, 
Spero), €orpappa. § 27. 1. 


Note 4. Some verbs change the diphthong ev, which they have in the 
Present om assume in the Future, into v in the Perf. Pass. e. g. revyw (ré- 
revxa) réruypat So also hevyw, cevo, mevGopat; comp. mémvipa in Anom. 
mw, 4114, In xéo (yevow) this takes place even in the Perf. Act. xéyvxa, 
kéxvpat. 

Note 5. The lingual usually changed into o before » in the Perf. Pass. 
is in the epic poets found unchanged in some few forms; as xéxadua, né- 


dpasua, from KAAQ (see Anom. xalvupa), dpatw; also xexdpuOyar from 
KOPY6QO¥ xopvcow. 


Note 6. The a is hasvever assumed by many verbs which have no lin- 

gual, but a vowel as their characterigtic ; e. g. 
dxovw Frovg pat, xerkevw xexeXevagpat. 

So also mpiw, xpiw, madaiw, mraiw, main, paiw, ceiw, Aevo, Ipavo, yravo, 
Vo, Biw, vo. Then too all those noted in $95 n. 3, which do not lengthen 
the short vowel of the Future (except dpdw § 114); @. g. red€w (redeow) 
reréXNeopat;, omawéoracpa. Some are variable ; e.g. of those just cited 
ceXevwo, ypiw, Jpabw ; also xodovw, xpovw, aw, etc. See the complete list of 
verbs, which either assume this euphonic o in the Perf. and Aor. 1 Pass. 
as also in the verbal Adjective ; or admit of both formations with and with- 
outa; § 112. 20. 


! 
Note 7. When yy would come to stand before p, one y falls away; the 
other endings remain regular; e. g. 
éAeyxo (€Anreyya) — eAnACcypat, EAnreyEat, yeras. 
opiyyo—eopiypast yar, yerat, eopiypebov, etc. 





* That this & is a radical letter, is confirmed by the substantive xépus, Gen. 
-v8os; otherwise it might be regarded as inserted in the ancient manner, instead 
of @, a8 xAavOuds, dpxnOuds, § 119. n. 3. 

t There can be no doubt, that this single y then retains the-nasal sound ag; 
comp. § 4. 4. 
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NoTE 8. So when the Perf. Pass. must have pp, and there comes in ad- 
dition another p» from the root, one of them of course falls away; e. g. 

| kdprrw, — xéxappar, but néxapyat, xéxayrrai, ete. 
wena, — werepua, pat, prrat, meréppeda, etc. 

4. The Subjunctive and Optative are in general not made at 
all; partly on account of the difficulty of their formation, and 
partly because they are so little needed. Instead of them the peri- 
phrase with edva: is employed ; e. g. reruppévos (7, ov) @ and einv. 

Note 9. That is to say, these moods are formed only when there is a 
vowel before the ending, which readily passes over into the endings of the 
Subjunctive, and likewise unites itself with the characteristic « of the Op- 
tative; e. g. xrdopat, xéxrnpat 

Subj. xexrwpas, I Tat, etc. 

Opt. xexryynv, xextyo, Kéxryro, etc. 
All the examples of such a formation, however, which are now extant, 
consist of a few single forms of Perfects of three syllables, all belonging to 
anomalous verbs. Thus Plato has Subj. éxrérpnoOov from répyw rérpn- 
pat; Andocides has Subj. daBeSAnode from BalrAw BEeBrAnpar. See also 
kéxAnpat and pépynpa under the Anom. xaAew and pipynoxw, § 114.—So 
when the stem-vowel is ¢ or v, the Optative may be formed by absorbing 
the characteristic «, by which means the radical vowel becomes long; but 
the Homeric AéAtro Od. o. 238 from Avw AeA paz (§ 95. n. 4), is probably 
the only example extant.*—For the Opt. forms xexr@ro, pepvewro, see 
Auvom. cradpat, pipynoe, § 114. 


$99. Third Future. 


The Future 3 or Paulopost-future of the Passive, is derived 
from the Perfect Pass. both as to its form and signification; 
$138. It retains the augment of the Perfect, and substitutes 
the ending copa: instead of the ending of the Perfect. Froin the 
2 pers. of the Perf. in cau, (rar, Ear,) therefore, it is only neces- 
sary to change az into owas, in order to form the Fut. 3; e.g. 

TéTuppas (Tera) — TeTIpopat 
Tétpaypar (rétpayrat) — TeTpaypopat 
TéeTaypas (Téraga) — TeTadfopas 
mémevopas (1réTeca) — Trereloopat 
mepirnuat (wepidnaar) — Twepirnoopar. 

Norte 1. In those verbs where the vowel of the Fut. 1 is shortened in the 
Perfect, the Fut. 3 assumes again the long vowel; e. g. 3e8ncopat, NeAvoo- 
pat, rerevEopa; sec § 95. n. 4.F 

Note 2. The Fut. 3 is never found in the verbs Ayzvp; and very rarely 


in verbs which have the temporal augment; e. g. nripwcopas, ypnoopas, 
from ‘dripdéw, aipéw.—For the periphrase of this tense, see § 138. 4. 


* I remark further, that while some have preferred to write xexrfrat, A€eATro, etc. 
with the circumflex, (see esp. Gottling p. 65 sq.) I have adopted that accentuation 
which is found in a portion of the manuscripts, and which alone is supported by 
analogy. Thus «éxrwpa: and xéxrpro must have the same relation to xéxrnua, and 
also AéAdro to AéAuna, that rérrapas and tUrroro have to rUrropa:. See § 107. 
m. 33, and the dusfthrl. ee 

t It must not be inferred from this, that the Fut. 3 is formed from the Fut. 1 
Mid. with the reduplication; for whether the rerpdyoua: above given really oc- 
curs, is more than know ; but the forms which are actually found, BeBAhooues, 
xexAhooua, (see Anom. BdAAw, kadée,) hold us to the Perfect. 
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4100. First and Second Aorist Passive. 


1. All verbs form the Aorist of the Passive either in 37, or 
simply in nv; many have both forms at once. The former is 
called Aorist 1, and the latter Aorist 2. $ 89. 3. 

2. The Aor. 1 Passive appends Sy to the characteristio of the 
verb. If the characteristic be a labial or palatal, (a P or K- 
sound,) it is of course changed (§ 20) into the aspirate ¢ or x; e. g. 

Nelrren, apelBor, ore » — erelpOny, nueihOny, éorébOny 
eyo, TEKO, — eneyOnvy er y 
tunrre (TYTN) — 
tacow (TAT 2) — brayon: 
If the characteristic be a lingual (or T-sound), it is changed to 
o, according to § 24. 2; e.g. 
welOw, Perf. Pass. mrémreva pat, — érreia Onv 
xopnive, Perf. Pass. xexopsc pas, — exopicOnv. 
If the characteristic be a vowel, the ending Sv (like #as in Perf. 
Pass.) is appended directly to the vowel of the Future; e.g. 
Tralee (arownow merroinpas) — érrainOnv 
Tipsy (Tiprjow TeTipmpat) — eripnOnv 
popde (popdow referpayat) — &paopdbrp. 


Note 1. The few verbs in éw and vw, in which the vowel of the Aor. does 
not accord with the Future, see in § 95. n. 4. 

3. In other respects the Aor. 1 Pass. conforms mainly to the 
Perf. Passive. Thus, in the same circumstances, it assumes ¢; 
e. g. 

oelw (cécevcpat) — éoeicOnv 
TedEw (TeTEeg LAL) — eTEAETOny. 
In most instances, also, it changes the vowel of the preceding sy]- 
lable in the same manner as the Perf. Passive; e. g. , 
| Tevyo (TéTUypas) — érvyOnv. § 98. n. 4. 

Note 2. A few verbs which have a vowel for the characteristic, assume 
vy in the Aorist 1 Passive, although they do not have it in the Perfect 
Passive ; e. g. ravw, meravpat, Aor. 1 erabOny and émavcGnv; also pydopat, pe- 
pynpas, Aor. 1 éuynoOnv ; see generally the complete list of verbs with the cu- 
phonic o in the Pass. § 112. 20.—That on the other hand ¢aw@nv from 
ooo does not take the o, arises from a double form; sce ow{w in $ 114. 


Note 3. Those which without being verbs A p » p, change in the Perf. 
Pass. their ¢ into a (§ 98. n. 3), retain here their e; 5 ©. g. orpedw (€orpap- 
pat)—eorpepOny - TpeTro, érpepOny - rpepw €OpepOny.—But the Ionics and 
Dorics have érpapOnv, éorpapOny. 

4. The Aorist 2 Passive appends 7 to tho simple characteris- 
tic of the verb; and follows in this respect all the rules given 
above under the Aor. 2 Active. Hence it is only necessary to 
form this latter tense, whether in actual use or not, and then 
change ov into mv; €.g. 

TurTw, EruToy — érumny: tpéirw, Etpatrov — érparrny. 
Note 4. In the Passive, it is impossible to confound the Aor 9% *"4 the 
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Imperfect, which is so easily done in the Active; and therefore such verbs 
as cannot for this reason form an Aor. 2 Active (5 96. 3), have nevertheless 
the Aor. 2 Passive. In such instances, this tense can be formed directly 
from the Imperfect Active, just as elsewhere from the Aor. 2 Active; ex- 
cept that according to the rule, the long vowel becoines short in the Aor. 2. 


E. g. 
ypadw (Impf. &ypadov) — 
rpiBw (Impf. érpiBov) ras "(anoet t). 

Note 5. For the same reason, most of those verbs, which (without being 
verbs A pvp) have ¢ as the stem-vowel, do not in the Aor. 3 assume the 
alternate a, viz, Brérw, Ere, eyo, Préyo, eyo, and commonly mAéxo: 
hence ¢Brennv, éAéyny, Part, ovAXeyeis, érAéxny (also érAdxnv), all of which 
verbs form no Aor. 2 Active; and consequently their Aor. 2 Pass, must be 
formed after the Imperfect. Only xAésrrw and rpéxo have always a; the 
latter because it is the only verb which forms at the same time both the 
Aor. 2 Act. and Pass. (and Mid.) and therefore takes in the Act. the alter- 
nate a to distinguish it from the Imperfect. The same analogy is followed 
by xAérrw and in part by Aéxw. Comp. § 101. 8. n. 


o. So far as it regards usage, it may be taken as a rule, that 
with the exception of rpérw just mentioned, (note 5; comp. also 
ayryédAw in marg. note to $101. 8, and téuvw in § 114 ») all verbs 
which actually have in use an Aor. 2 Active, with or without an 
alternate vowel, can in the Passive form only the Aor. 1. 


Nore 6. On the other hand, from many verbs which have no Aor. 2 Act. 
there exists an Aor. 2 Pass. as a weaker or smoother form, along with the 
Aor. 1. E. g. éxpuByv, érimny, €BAGBny, éppidny, érpadny, éxAdany, which in 
prose are perhaps more common than éxpuP6ny, eOpepOny, eto. But these 
latter fuller and antique sounding forms are preferred by the pocts, espe- 
cially the tragic poets. 


Note 7. The only example in which the long vowel of the stem is re- 
tained, is énAnyny; sce mAnooe § 114. 


Nore 8. The verb Wuyo commonly assumes y in the Aor. 2 Pass. as 
evuyny, Wuynva. See § 114. 

Note 9. The characteristics 8, 3,7, are not found in the Aor. 2 Passive 
There are also no examples of a vowel before the ending, except éxdn» 
from xaiw, and these three, which have an Active signification, viz. €8any, 
éppunv, epvny; see the Anom. AA., pew, uw, §114.. All other verbs in 
w pure and contracted, and all verbs in 8w, Jw, fw, have only the first Aor. 
Passive. 


Note 10. Finally, there is an obvious coincidence, both in form and 
flexion, between the two Aorists Passive, and the Active forms of Verbs tn 
pe. Compare the Aorists Pass. in the paradigm of rumrw with the Imper- 
fect and subordinate moods of the Present of ri@nye. 


$100 a. Table of Changes in the Characteristic. 


1. For the purpose of easier survey in respect to the formation 
of the tenses, the whole number of regular verbs may be divided 
into five classes ; four of which have already been clearly brought 
into view in the preceding paragraphs, from $95 onward. The 
classes are as follows: 

1) Verbs with a labial or P-sound as their sheractersas = 

e.g. NeiBw, TUTTO. 


CHANGES IN THE CHARACTERISTIC. 
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2) Verbs with a palatal or K-sound as their characteristic ; 
e.g. Aéyw, Tagow. 

3) Verbs with a lingual or T-sound as their characteristic ; 
e.g. ddw, Kopito. 

4) Verbs with a vowel as their characteristic; e.g. Tia, 

diréw. 

5) Verbs Av p, or liquid verbs, verba liquida. 

2. In the many changes, which take place in the characteris- 
tic in order to form the tenses (${ 95-100), it is hardly possible, 
but that the learner should sometimes fall into mistake. The 
following table therefore is introduced for the purpose of easier 
inspection and to aid the memory. The learner will here per- 
ceive the regularity and close analogy of the changes in the four 
main characteristics, so far as it respects the second series of 
tenses in § 93.1. The Perf. and Plupf. Pass. as presenting the 
most difficulties, are inflected throughout. 


VERBS. 





Labia] as Char. | Palatal as Char. | Lingual as Char, Vowel as 
3, 7, p, and mr | y, x, x, also oo, ¢| 8, 7, 3, also ¢, oo | Characteristic. 
Active. 

Fut.1. Yo Ew Or) ow 

Aor.1. wa Ea oa oa 

Perf.1. da “a Ka Ka 

Plupf. 1. dew ely Key ‘ew 

| Passive. 

Perf. pepo ry pa Tuas pas 
ya fa oas | was 
= a ora rat 
ppeOor ypeOor opeBov pe 
pOov x ov o Gov | cov 
por x9ov oOoy obov 
pyseOa ypeba opeba peba 
pbe xe ‘| Oe abe 
= — — vras 

Plupf. pepnv yynv pv pny 
vo £0 oo oo 
TO KTO oTO To 
ppeOov ypeOov opebov peOoy 
pboyr x Gov oOov oGov 
d6nv xo oOny Oy 
ppeda ypeba opeba pea. 
poe xe abe abe 
— a —_— vTO 

Fat. 3. ~ypopuas Fouat Topas copat 

Aor.1. Onv ony oOny Sav 

Fut.1.  P@joopas = yOnoopas acOycopat Ayjoopas 

Middle. 
. Fut. 1. ‘pouat Eopat TOL COpas 

Aor.1. prayny Eapnv oapnv oapny. 
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$101. Verss In App. 


1. Verbs whose characteristic is one of the letters A, p, v, p, de- 
viate so often from other verbs in the formation of their tenses, 
that it is here necessary to bring the whole together into one view. 

2. These verbs do not commonly form the Future in ga, or 
Fut. 1; but always take the Future 2 in a, Ion. éw; § 95. 7, 8, 
11. Thus 

vépo, Fut. Ion. veéwo, comm. veo 

pévo, Fut. Ion. pevéw, comm. peva. 
The further flexion is, veya ets et ovdmev cite odow Mid. ovpas 
et etrat, etc. See the Paradigm of ayyéAXw. This whole form 
of flexion is also to be compared with that of contract verbs in 
ew, § 105. . 

3. The syllable before the ending, ‘if long in the Present, is in 

this Future made short, e. g. 
Kplvw, apo —F. xpiva, apiva 
WadrAw, oT — F. dro, credo. 
The diphthong az is changed to short a, and e into €; e.g. 
caipw, Krew — FP. cdpa, xreva, Ion. xrevéw.* 

4. These verbs form the Aorist 1:in like manner without a, 
and simply in a. They retain in this tense the characteristic as 
it is found in the Future; but make the syllable before the end- 
ing again long. This is done however independently of the Pres- 
ent; either by simply lengthening the vowel of the Future, e. g. 

TIAN (TIAW) — ETiAa: Kplyw (Kpiva) — expiva 
apuve (apipo) — jpova, 
or by changing e of the Fut. into e, and a commonly into 7; 6. g. 
pévo, oTéArAW, TEV, | 
(eva, TTENW, TEVa) — euewa, Eorera, érewa 
Warw, paive, | 
(yaro, pave) —eynra, Ednva. 
Several verbs; however, which have az in the Present, take long 
a in the Aor. 1, when ¢ or p precedes; e. g. 
Tepaiww, Tepav® — érrépava Inf. wepavas : 
Tuivw, wave —énrlava Inf. mavas. 

Exceptions are rerpyvat and penvat, from rerpaive, peaive. 

Note 1. We may also account for this shortening and lengthening of the 
vowel in the Future and Aorist in this manner, viz. that the Future, as 
belonging to the series of second tenses ({ 93. 1), must be first formed from 
the simple stem. As now this latter is found in the Present long, either 
by doubling the A or by lengthening the vowel, the original short vowel 


everywhere re-appears in the Future. Hence the two Futures repa and 
xapovpa, from Anom. réyvw and xdyyw (Presont forms with strengthened 


* The Tonic forms, e. g. &yyéAAw F. tryyeAdes; xpivde, wrevéw, pavéw from galye, 
rAvrvde from xAdve, etc. Plur. dover etc. are of course explained from § 95. 8, 10. 
For the Doric-Ionic forms with the contraction eo into ev, e. g. BaAedper, Barciuat, 
see § 95. n. 17. 
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characteristic for TEMQ, KAMQ, like rimrw TYTIQ), appear as formed regu- 
larly from the simple themes. On the other hand, in the Aorist 1, as being 
one of the first tenses, the long vowel again appears. But as these tenses 
are also formed from the simple characteristic (§ 98. 2), though for the 
most part after some change ; so the Aorist 1 does not return to the strength- 
ened form of the Present, but prefers such a mode of lengthening as gives 
more prominence to the simple stem; e. g. riAae, WHA. 

Note 2. Most verbs in aivw and aipw are found among the Attics regu- 
larly with n; e. g. onpaive onpnva; yadrenqvat, AvpnvarOa, etc. éydaipw 
€xOnpat, caOjpas, etc.—Exceptions nevertheless are xotAavat, Aevxavat, mrema- 
vat, kepdavat, dpyava, icyvavat. Later writers, or the xoiwoi (} 1. 9), form 
also many others with long a, as onpavat, €yOapat, and again according to 
rule psavat. The Dories of course always do the same; while the Ionics 
almost everywhere have their 7.—The verbs atpw take up and ddopat leap, 
with initial a, have a in the Aor. 1; which in the Indicative only, because 
of the augment, passes over into 7; thus jpa, dpa, dpas, etc. nAayuny, da- 
vba, etc.* 

Notre 3. The early language and the Molics formed the Future 1 and 
Aorist 1 from these verbs with o ; Hom. écepsa, Theocr. érepoa, from xeipw, 
reipw. This remained the sole form in some verbs even in the common 
language, as xeAXw land, éxedoa ; hupw knead, diprw. See also the Anom. 
dpapionw, J€popat, Kupéw, Spvupe, § 114. 

0. The Aorist 2 retains the vowel as it is in the Future, e. g. 

Badrw (Baro) — EBarov 

gaivw (favo) —A. 2 Pass. épavny | 

Krivw (KrAivoa)— A. 2 Pass. éxdlvny (short 2); 
excepting that ¢ in the Fut. of dissyllabic verbs, passes over into 
a; see in 8 below. | 


Note 4. The Aor. 2 Act. is in use only in the smaller number of these 
verbs; and where both Aorists are found, the Aor. 2 is chiefly poetical ; 
thus éxravov, #yyedoy, is less frequent than éxrewa, #yyeda. See for fyyedov 
the next marg. note.—In the Passtve, on the contrary, the Aor. 2 is far 
more common zn verbs of two syllables than the Aor.1; which last, when it 
retains the consonant before the 3 (see 9 below), is commonly peculiar to 
the poets, as is so often the case in the mute verbs (§ 100. n. 6); e. g. daive 
epavny, oréd\Aw éordAny, opddrAw eraAny, rreipw érdpny.—Still afpw and all 
verbs of more than two syllables, have only the Aor. 1 Passive; except dy- 
yéXw, from which come ryyeAnv and myyeAOn. 


' 6. The Perfect 2 of these verbs is already included in the rules 
above given, } 97.3, 4. E.g. | | 
Idrw — TENrAA* halyw — régyva. 
These verbs have the peculiarity, that the diphthong ev of the 
Present passes over in the Perf. 2, not into ot, but into 0; be- 
cause, as appears from the Future, this diphthong ev arises not 
from a radical vowel ¢, but from €; §97.4.c. E.g. 
xreivo (KTevoa) Extova: Pbcipw (Pepa) EfOopa. 
7. The Perfect 1 Active, the Perf. Pass. and the Aorist 1 


* It is here necessary to caution the learner against two errors. First, spares 
is more common, than to find Jpa, ¢par, dulnva, etc. written with ¢ subscript ; whic 
is incorrect on the same grounds as above in the Perf. 2 (§ 97. 4. marg. note). 
Secondly, we often find in otherwise good editions the accentuation rexdya, 

ri oa the incorrectness of which is sufficiently apparent from the above, and 
rom 9 11. 
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Passive, follow in like manner the general rules, and annex the 
endinys xa, pat, Ynv, etc. to the characteristic, pe talning the 
changes of the Future; e.g 

Tparhe (cpara) — sagan, éoparpar 

— (para) —répayxa, épavOnv, (Perf. Pass. see n. 7, 8.) 

aipw (apo) —*%pxa, Tppat, Part. Tppévos 
Aor. 1 P. 7p0nv, Part. ap6eis. 

Here too the Perf. Pass. cos the o of the enaine®: cba, abe, 
eto. as in § 98. 2; e.g. 


doparpuat, 2 Plur. éopanrbe 

pupw, mépuppas, Inf. mepupOan. 
It is to be noted, that verbs in ww (véym) and strengthened pve 
(Téuvw, fut. reve, n. 1) cannot form these tenses at all in the 
manner specified ; see n. 9. 

8. When the Fut. has €, verbs of two syllables assume the al- 
ternate a in most of the tenses derived from the stem of the Fu- 
ture; except in the Aor. 1 Act. and Mid. the Perf. 2, and Plupf. 
2; that is to say, in the Aor. 2, Perf. 1, the Perf. Pass. and Aor. 
1 Pass. and the tenses derived from these ; e.g. from aréddw, F. 
- OTEND, 

Aor. 2 Act. (Erradov) — eoradny, oTadnoopar (eoTadouny) 

Perf. 1 éoTrakxa —eoTadKew 

Perf. Pass. éoradpas — éotrddApny 

Aor. 1 Pass. cota Ony — crarOnoopa.. 
So too from Teipe, F. wep, 

Perf. 1 merrapka, Perf. Pass. mérrappat, Aor. 2 Pass. edpny. 

xreivo, F. xteved, — Aor. 2 éxtavoy, comp. 9 below. 


On the other hand, verbs of more than two syllables retain their . 
¢ in all these tenses ; e.g. from aryyehM, F. anryehee, 
Aor. 2 Act. Hrpyedov,# Pass. 7ryyéAnv, Perf. 1 sryyeduca, Perf. Pass. 
tryyeApat, Aor. 1 Pass. nyyéenOnv. 
Note 5. Those verbs only of two syllables which begin with e, retain it, 


as above; e. g. €eAua, eppat, from Anom. efro, etpa, % 114.—For the use 
of the Aor. 1 and 2 Pass. see n. 4. 


9. The following verbs in ive, Elvo, UVW, VIZ. 
Kpivo, Kiva, Telvw, KTEiVO, TAUVO, 

drop the v in the Perf. 1, Perf. Pass. and Aor. 1 Passive, and as- 
sume the short vowel of the Future; but in such a way, that 
those in e/vw change the ¢ into a, as in the preceding rule; e.g. 

Kpiveo (xpive) — Kéxpixa, Kéxpipar, explOnv 

Teivxw (TEVD) —TéTdKa, TéTdpar, éra@ny t 

TIVO (TIVO) — TéeTAVKA, TENATAL, eTATONDY. 


~ * ‘The existence of this tense (#yyeAov) has been doubted by many critics, in 
spite of its frequent occurrence in manuscripts; because it needed only the casual 
omission of an ; or A in copying to produce this form instead of the Aor. 1 or Im 
pdt See Ausf. Sprachl. § 114 in dyyédAw. If this tense was actually in use, 
hen d&yyéAAm is a second instance corresponding to rper in § 100. n. 5. 
t Compare also the Anom. ENO répaya:. It is not necessary to have recourse 
to obsolete themes, as TAN, KTAN, AQ, 
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So too Inf. Perf. Pass. xexpicOa, TerdoOar; but 3 Plur. again as 
usual, xéxduvrar, xéxpwrat Xen. 


Nore 6. In the Aor. 1 Pass. the y is often retained in poetry, in order to 
form a position ; e. g. xravbeis, ScaxpwwGeis, éxArivOn, émhvv6n ; ; seen. 4. The 
same occurs in the prose of later writers. 


Note 7. Verbs which retain the v occasion some difficulty in the Perfect 
Passive. They retain it however unchanged as follows: 
a) In the 2 pers. Sing. where it remains even before o; e. g. daivw— 
wépavoat. 
b) Before the endings which begin with 6; where however (Text 7) 
the td is dropped before the v; e.g. Inf. meprivBan rpaxuve, Inf. rerpa- 


v Bat. 
ce) In i the 3 pers. Sing. e. g. wepavrat he has appeared, mapwévyra he has 
become angry. 
Whether the 3 pers. Plur. was also formed in this latter manner is doubt- 
ful; e.g. xéxpavra: Eurip. Hipp. 1255 from _kpaivw, Where consequently an » 
must have fallen away. The periphrase is more certain ; as AeAvpacpevor 
eiciv Demosth. 


Nore 8. Before the endings beginning with p» in the same tense, there is 
a threefold usage in respect to the »; which, however, in certain verbs 
does not seem to have been entirely fixed: 

a) The v is regularly changed into p; e. g. poyuppac from aicyvva, Il. o 
180. But we find further perhaps only €npaive (€Eqpappat Athen. 3. 
p. 80. d) and dfvvw. 

b) Most commonly o is assumed instead of vy; e. §. faivw mépacpat, po 
Avvo pepdrAvopa. So too with most other verbs in aive and ¢ vyw; but 
this o never passes over into the Aor. 1 Pass. 

c) Less frequently the y is dropped and the vowel made long ; e. g. re- 
rpaxipevos Aristot. H. A. 4. 9. So too some other verbs in tvyw; see 
Ausf. Sprachl. 

These last two modes may likewise be explained from the circumstance, 
that the endings aivw and vyw are originally lengthened forms from do 
and vo.* 


Norte 9. Generally speaking, in verbs in yw the regular formation of the 
Perf. Pass. as also of the Perf. Active (in yea) is very rare; inasmuch as 
the verbs in yw are for the most part lengthened Present-forms (e. g. rive) ; 
and hence make these tenses from another theme upon other principles.— 
Further, verbs in pw and pro, which regularly can form neither these 
tenses nor the Aor. 1 Passive, pass over into the formation éw; thus veve- 
HaKa, évepnOny ; rétpnxa, etc. See Anom. Verbs § 114; also § 110. 11. 


$ 102. VERBALS IN Té0S AND TOS. 


1. With the formation of the tenses, it is necessary to connect 
that of the two Verbal Adjectives in téos and tos; which, in sig- 
nification and use, approach very near to the Participles. See 
note 2. 

2. Both these endings always have the tone, and are appended 
immediately to the characteristic of the verb; which therefore 


a a 


* The Perfect 1 Active also fluctuates between the two modes of formation, in 
yxa and xa; because it was so seldom required ($ 97. n. 6), that writers probably 
formed it mostly according to the ear. We find, though not in the earlier writers, 
wépayna, peulayxa, and éBeBpadvxes, went or -nxa. See anom. xepdalyw, § 114, 
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must be changed, according to the general rules, just as before 
tat of the 3 pers. Sing of the Perf. Passive. But when the Aor. 
1 Pass. deviates from the formation of the Perf. Pass. in respect 
to the stem-vowel or otherwise, these Verbals always conform to 
the Aorist ; except, of course, that where the Aorist has 0, 8, 
they take ar, xr. 
3. Thus there is formed from 

Wréxw (WéTNEKTAL, tae ha — TAEKTEOS, TAEKTOS 

Aéyw (A€AEKTAaL, ehey nv) — NEKTOS 

ypadw (yéypamra, éypabOnv) = —ypamros 

otpepw (€otpartar, €aotpépOnv) — otperros 

dopdw (mepwpatat, épwpaOnv) —dwpatéos 

grrew (trepirntar, épirnOnv) — dirnrtéos 


aipéw (ipytar, 7 peOnv) — aipeTos 
mavw (méravta, éeTmavadnv) —tmavotéos* 
oTéXAw (Eorarta, éorddOnv) — orarrtéos 
teivw (Térata, érdOnv) — TAaTéos 
véw = (KéxuTat,  — eyvOnv) —YuTos. 


Norte 1. In the earlier [onic and Attic, the o in many verbals in ros 1s 
sometimes dropped; especially in compounds like dyvwros, adapuaros, evtexros, 
maykAavtos. The poets could even form Javyards, from Savpato. 


Note 2. For the use of these Verbals in general, sce Syntax § 134. 8 sq. 
Here it need only be noted, that both are Passive, as follows: 

1) Those in rés express possibility, corresponding to Latin adjectives in 
alis; and indeed they often become simple adjectives. E.g. orpemrés, 
one who can be turned about, Lat. versatilis. 

2) Those in réos express necessity, corresponding to the Lat. particip. in 
ndus; &.g. orpenréos, one who must be turned about, Lat. vertendus. 

3) The Neut. in réov with éori corresponds to the Lat. periphrase with 
the Neut. particip. in ndum, e. g. orperréov éeori cot, Lat. tabi verten- . 
dum est, thou must turn about, 


$103. Parapicm or BarytToneE VERBS. 


1. The conjugation of all the above verbs, and likewise the 
details of flexion by persons and moods, will now be. brought 
together and exemplified, first, in a general example of an ordi- 
nary barytone verb with a strengthened Present-form, viz. turta. 
But it must be borne in mind, that all which is here exhibited, 
is by no means found in actual use in these verbs; and for TUrTw 
especially see Anom. $114. Then follow some other examples out 
of different classes; aud last of all, an example from the class in 
ALY p, ViZ. ayyedrw. 

' 2. A Barytone Verb is properly the verb in its natural state ; 
since in this the ending of the Present is always unaccented. It 
stands in opposition to those verbs which contract the last two syl- 
lables, and whose ending therefore has the circumflex, viz. Cote 
tract Verbs (Verba contracta or perispomena), for which sce § 105. 

















* For the o euphonic, so called, in these forms, see § 112. 20. 
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g SIO 


consriouns p.03itnAL 20.UNL Aurhouns ronouns | alrlosass 
(myyAdp Jo “pared ut 2G) g oming 
Soaatippns wAoDAaL mans | . alelip wrens aliripgnss [ Woy 
soaatiojns 1p 09pas — aurtoquas — torlogins T emjngy 
“a TadIn 
soaslopntas Wp Drspntrt — alerhospanszs1 — mrlopatet € einjng 
S19UNL maluns igliuas aliauns OIL akunss B soy 
soasrlooluns p09 olune —_ alrhooluns — rrlooliuas Z omni ay 
S}gqpns walighas rligas alnagpas opp aligonts I ystI0oy 
soasniooliggas 1wg02olpgas — alrhooligdas — wiooliggas I oiningy 
aliririgsosp joojsodnyg 
alya “oct ‘does ‘mC 
soasririnsas _ mppasss ofnsss | (40 ‘) soasririasas | (a0 ‘k) soasririnses wrirlatss qoojlog 
alrlosunss | | yoozsodury 
soasriosuns IwporLUnL AOLUNL | alinoruns miomLuns miOLUns quosolg 
° “GAISSVd | 
AMLAL man asin mows OUAL | AOMNL S 4Slloy 
(myAAv Jo ‘puleg ut 09S) Z o1nqng 
spspnt mans aojns miro pas opas pass [ Woy — 
Aawsns mapas — whos — opns [ oinqngy 
araun1at3 6 p~ajiodnt[g 
Smuntat TDAPLALIL (auases) mouaLat UNIS DiLALIt GZ pajl9g 
arapnteta I yoojrodnig 
sonatas wwArpates (apasst) mhopatas opaset pases [ }09j19g 
AOLLALD qoojroduy] 
AMLUNL AND LULL aLUns mhoruas | OL MOLES qugsolg 
*adsa140g ‘aarpuyuy "sarpsaduy "3a140}d(C) ‘aaszountang ‘aarqpotpuy 
“AAILLOV 
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. ACT. - 
Indicative, Subjunctrve. Optative. 
Pres- 8S. turra I strike TUnTY I strike TUMT OL Iwould 
ent. Tuners thou strikest |rvmrys rumros [strike 
rumret he, she, tt strikes|rvmrn TUTTTOL 
turrerov ye two strike |rvmrnrov TUIrTaLToY 
turrerov they two strike\riarnrov tuTrroltny 
. TUTrropev we strike ig TUTTTOLMEV 
Turrere ye strike ) TUITTOLTE 
tumrrovet (v) they strike sine (v) — |rvarrovey 
Im- §.érurrov D. — P. érvmropev 
- ETUIFTES érumretoy  érumrrere 7 ilerie = yee 
foct. érumre(v)  érumrérny = Etvirrov pce? 
Per- 8S. réruda I have struck, |tervdw TeTUpou 
fect rétupas [ete. like the Subj.} like the Opt. 
1 see (v) Present. Present. 
| TETUPATOV 
TETUPATOV 
P. rerudpapev 
_ rerudare 
TeTupace (v) 
Plupf. 8. ereripery D. P, ereruperpey 
1 ererupens ererbxperrov ereruerre I had 
érerixpet ererupeityy  érerUdetoay or ecav 
Perf. 2  rérvza, through all the moods like the Perf. 1. 





Plupf. 2 érervzrev, like the Plupf. 1. 


Fut.1.8. rio I will strike Subjunctive 


Aor. 2. 


Tupote 





like the Present. wanting. like the Pres. 
Aor. 1.58. érupa I struck, or have|rwyo TUNpatps 
éruypas [struck, etc.| like the Subj. irk ap or 
Present. Tinpevas* 
éruype (v) rinpas or 
Tuece (v) 
TOV Tinpattrov 
ai Tupalrny 
Pp. érunpapev TINpaLpey 
érinpare TUpasTe 
érunpay Tinpatev or 
Tueiay* 
€ruirov TUTTO |rerrocue 
like the Imperfect. like the Present. 


* See below, § 103. m. 14. 
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IVE. 







Imperative. Infinitive. Participle. 
| cae TUTTTELy TUNTOV 
ture strike to strike|rirrovea 
tunrréto let him, her, it stréke ) 
stréling 


virreroy strike (both) 


G. rvrrovTos. 
Turrérey let them (both) strike 


TUIrreTe strike ye 
Turrérwaay or turrévro let them strike 


didst strike, eto. 








Terupévas to |rerudas havin 
have struck Terupvia [struc 





(7érude) 


like the Present. TETUpOS 
Gen. 
For this Imper. see § 137. n. 13. TETUPOTOS 


ene 


struck, eto. | 

i 

Imperat. wanti TUpew TUYw@V, OVCa, ay 

3 a si | “4 ovros, like Pr. 
Tuas as 


tinpov strike to strike Tupaca 
TUdy 
Tuydta Gen. 





like the Present. 


G. ovros 
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PASS. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. Optative. 
Pres- 8. TUTTOMAL I am struck TUNT@ PAL TuTrToluny 
ent. Torry or eu* TUTTN TUITrTOLO 
TUITTETAL TUNTNTAL TUTTTOLTO 
D. rumropebov TurT@peboy | ruTrroipeBov 
ture Sov idles Tumour Gov 
rurrea Gov iromrna Gov TurrroisOny 
P. rurropeba vurTwpeda | rumrrolpeba 
rumrrea Ge Tuma Oe Turrro.a be 
TUTTTOVTAL TurTevras  |ruTrTowTo 
Im-_ 8. érurropny D. érurropebov P. érurropeba ) 
per- ETVITTOU éerumrecOov  erumrreaQe Twas 
fect. ETUTTTETO érurrécOnv  érvmrrovro ( | 
Per-_ S. TeTUp pa I have been \See§ 98.4. |See § 98. 4 
fect. Té [struck 
TéTUTTTAL 
D. rerdppcBov 
rérupdov 
TérupOoy 
| oe irc 
ré 
3 pers. rane > for it Teruppévos (ac) eioly 
I had been 


Plupf. 8. éreroppqv D. érerippeOov P. éreroppcba 
ér 


érérupOov 
ereTupOny 


érérupbe 





3 pers. wanting; for it Te- 





Fut.1. tud@ncouai I shall be | Subjunctive |rup@ncolunv 
tup@non or et, [struck wanting. tupOycovo etc. 
like the Present. | like the Pres. 
Aor. 1.5. érupOny Iwas struck |\rup@ TudGeinv 
érupons eP Tupeins 
cea - |rupO7 Tupbein 
© brbg rer tudOiyrov tupGelnrov 
érupOnrny - & TOV TupGeunrny 
P. érupOnpev Tupbapev TudGelnpev 
TupGeipev 
érudOnre TupOre TupGeinre 
tupletre 
érupOnoay tupGaor(v)  |rudBeincay 
: Tupeier | 
Fut.2. rumjcopa through all the moods 
Aor.2. érvarny. like Aor. 1. 
Fut. 3.  reripopar’ through all the moods 


* Seo § 103. m. 18. 


t The syncopated form is more commonly. tet t 





‘ 
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IVE. To be struck. 


Imperative. Infinitive. Participle. 
tumrecOas to |tuirropevos, 7, ov 
turrrou be thou struck be struck| being struck 
turrec Ow 
turrreaOov 
Turrécbov 
rurrrea be 


4 
turrécOwoap or tTurréaGwv 











struck, ete. 
teTupOas to | TeTuppévos, 7, ov 
TéTUYyo have been| having been 
terupe struck struck 
Térupbov 
terupbay 
réeTuple 
teT0pOwoay or teTUpPOwy, see § 103. m. 15. 
struck, ete. 
Tuppévot (at) Hoa 
[mperat. wanting tupOncerbat |rupOncopevos, 
7, ov 
tupOjvas to be|rudbeis 
tupOnre be thou struck struck|rupbeica 
Onrw | tupbév 
Gen. 
TUpOnrov tupbevros 
TupPryrev 
TUpOnte 


tud@nracay, see § 103. m. 15. 


like Fut. 1. 


rumnOt, TUTTO, etc. | like Aor. 1. 


like Fut. 2. 


1 and 2 person; in the 3 pers. almost always. 
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M I D- 
To strike 


Present and Imperfect, Perfect and Pluperfect, 








POSA OA xpos 


Indicative. Subjunct. Optative. 
Fut.1. rinpoua wanting. = |ruyporunv 
like the Pres. Pass. like the 
| oe Pass. 
Aor. 1. 8. érupapny TUNpwpas TUYpaipny 
érinparo Topnrat Tinpacto 
D. érenpapeBov Tupwpeov = |rupaipefov 
érinpac bop Tuna Bor Tinpato Pov 
i édrupdcOny Tina Gov Tuvala Onv 
P. éruppapeta Tupaopea = |ruvpaipeda 
érinpacbe . Tinrna Ge Tuypasobe 
ober TUpwvrat TUpatyro 
Aor.2. éruopm TUTT@LaL |rumotuny 
like ¢ ih Imperf. Pass.| these two moods as in the 
Pres. Pass. 
Verbal Adjectives ($ 102) 
DECLENSION OF 
Aor. 1. Act. Aor. 2. Act. 
Sing. Sing. 
ripas rope pay Tuney Turovca =e rumréy 
riyavros ions = Tuavros | rumdvros qrovons advros 
rinparre don de rurévrs Tovey aévre 
rinpavra inpacay yay rundvra jmovcay mdyv 
rivvas* paca ay rurave ova adv 
Dual. Dual. 
pavre rupdca Tuavre rundvre ovo advre 
ow Tupacaw rupdyroy | rurdyroy rovoayw 
Plur. Plur. 
riwavres riwacat ruvayra rundyres qovgat wévra 
cupdvrey = rupacay = rupavrov | rundvrav sovcev  mévrov 
sr aoass paces Turovcs novoas woot 
j igas)=—S ss TUWayra rundvras == rovoas = wrdvTa 


# See § 45. 1. 


$ 103. 


BARYTONE VERBS. 


DLE. 
oneself. (See Hdot. 2. 40. extr.) 


- 


are the same as the Passive. 


Participle. 








Imperative. Infinitive. 

wanting P TipecOas ew ], ov 

| Turac bar TUWaHEVOS, 1, OV 
rhypas 
tuvydcbw 
tuvacbov 
Tupacbe 
tupdcbwcay or TrUpdcbwv 
TUTrOU ’ tuTrécGas TUTFOMEVOS, 1, OV 
turéabw 
TurreaOov 
turréaOwy 
turecOe 
turésOwoay or Turécbwv 
TUTTTOS, rurréos 
THE PARTICIPLES. 

Perf. 1. Act. Aor, 2. Act. 
Sin. Sing. 
ps sdrerupvia =e rerugpds Geis = ruOcioa bev 

rerupéros vias dros rupevros Geions ade 
T ¢ huig pers ruperre Geicn Gevre 
rerupéra pviay ods rudbevra beioray bey 
rerupos* guia dds rupbeis® Oecioa béy 

Dual. Dual. 
rerupore via dére rupbévre Geica Oévre 
rerupéro.y viaw dérow | rupdévrow beloaw Gévrou 

Plur. i Plur. 
rerupéres guias péra rupdévres Ocioas Oérra 
reruddrwp ute dérav | trupdervrwy Bewray bévrwy 
rerupdct vias ddos rupbeior beioas Geios 
reruddras gvias dra rupevras Geicas bévra 





# See §.45. 1. 
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EXAMPLES OF OTHER BARYTONE VERBS, 


as they are actually in use. 


mawdevw bring up (a child). Middle, cause to bring up. 


ACTIVE. 
Pres. Ind. | Subj. Opt. Imp. 
Taidevw madeva ©  radevouse maideve 
macoevets madeuns madevols gadevera etc. 
gratdeves etc. madeun etc. madevos etc. 


Inf. wadevew Part. radevwv, ovoa, ratdevor 


Imperf. é7raidevor, es, €(v), etc. 


Perf. Ind. Subj. menadevkw Opt. remadevxoupe 
qWeTraloeuKa, Imp. not in use. Inf. memadevxévas 
as, e(v), ete. Part. remadevxas, via, os 





Pluperf. évrerraidevKety, ets, et, ete. 





Fut. rawdevoco | Opt. madevootpa Inf. madevoew Part. wardevowp 
Aorist. Subj. Opt. Imp. 
érraloevaa, masevow madevoatpue qraidevcov 
as, ¢(v), ete. ns, n, cle.  mawdevoas or easetc. madevodre ete. 
y | Inf. ma8evoae Part. nasdevoas, caca, radevoay 
PASSIVE. 
Pres. Ind. Subj. se Imp. 
TaLsevopLat madevopat Matcevoipny matdevou 
maiden OF matdevn etc. masbevoto etc. qadeverOw etc. 
mratdeverat ete. Inf. wadeverOa Part. radevdpevos, n, ov 





Imperf. ézradeudpuny, éradevou, émadevero ete. 


Perf. Ind. tremaidevpat D. meradevpebor P. reradevpeba 


a’ + e 
qemaidevoa remraidevo boy qremaisevo be 
meraidevrat qerraideva bop meraisevyrat 

Subj. and Opt. wanting. Imper. menai8evoo, reravdevobu etc. 
nf. menadeva bat Part. menadevpevos 





Pluperf. érremasdevpnv D. éeremadevpeBov P. érenadevpeba 


érerraidevoo exeraibdeva Boy emerraidevo be 
érrerraidevto exerratdeva Ony emerraidevyto 
~ Fut. Ind. Opt. masdevOncoipny Inf. wa8evOnoer Oa 
maidev0 jcopat Part. masBevdnodpevos 
Aor. Ind. Subj. madev6 = Opt. rawdevbeinv Imp. radevOnre 
errabevOnv Tif. wa8evOnvae Part. wadevbeis 





~ Fut. 3. Ind. Opt. merradevooipny Inf. wenadetoerOas 
qematdevo opat Part. reradevodpevos 
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MIDDLE. 
Fut. Ind. Opt. madevooipny Inf. wadeicerba 
TALoEVT Opal Part. rawdevodpevos 
Aor. Ind. Subj. Opt. inp. 
erraibevo dun, madevowopat madevoaipny maidevoat 
ow, caro, etc. Ny ress etc. ato, aro, etc.  maidevoacba, etc. 


Inf. radeicarba Part. radevodpevos 
| Verbal Adjectives : : WALOEVTEOS, TraAWEUTOS. 





aeiw shake; Mid. move myself violently. 
ACTIVE. 
Pres. cele, ete. (Imp. vocie, weieTa, etc.) 
Impf. érecov Pf. céceuxa Plupf. éoeceixew Fut. ceicw 
Aor. évetoa Subj.ceicw Opt. ceicaye Imper. ceicor, dro, etc. Inf. ceica 
Part. cveicas, ccicaca, ocioay 


' PASSIVE. 
Pres. celopat Imperf. éoevounv 
Perf. oer ela at D. cecciopebov =P. ceceiopeia © 
réoewrat oéaetabov céceiabe 
- wérera oéeaeto Gov 3 pers. wanting. 
sia Subj. and O 2 wanting. Imp. Teretao, ceceicbu, ete. 
Inf. ceceio Part. cecevopévos 
Plupf. évecelopmv D. éceceiapebov PP. eveceiopeba 
évévewo eaéceta bor ecéaeiobe | 
évévetoro éveceioOny 3 pers. wanting. 
Fut. Peetiaeess Aor. écelaOnv Fut. 3 cece(coua 
MIDDLE. 


Fut. sijauies Aor. évevodpnv (Imperat. oeicat) 
Verbal Adjectives: ceuoréos, ceroTos. 


Aelzrw leave; Mid. poetical, remain behind. 


ACTIVE. 
Pres. Xelrrw Impf. €Xeu7rov 
Perf. (2) XéXourra~—s—~Plupf. éXeAodzrevy 
Fut. Aehpo Aor. (2) €Xuzrov ~—- Subj. Adzra, ete. : 
| PASSIVE. 
} Pres. XNelmropas Imperf. éXeurropnv 


Perf. NéAetppat, Wat, wrat, etc. Imp. déedero, Aereihba, ete. 
Inf. d\ercipOat = Part. AeAetppévos 
Plupf. €XeXe/pny, Wo, wro, etc. 


Fut. AechOrjoopar Aor, €delhOnv 
MIDDLE. 


Fut. Aehfpowar Aor. (2) €Xurropmv = Subj. Xarouas, ete. 
Verbal Adj. Xeumrréos, AewTrTOs. 
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apyw lead on, rule; Mid. begin. 
ACTIVE. 
Pres. dpyw . Impf. #pyov 
Perf. (Hpya) and Plupf. (fpyew) scarcely ocour 
Fut. ap—w 
Aor. #pfa Subj. dptw Opt. dptayn, dpfas, dpta, eto. 
Imp. dp§ov, ap£ara, etc. Inf. dpfas Part. dpgas 
PASSIVE. 
Pres. dpyouas Imperf. NpXopyy 
Perf. Tpry pan D. fpypeborv P. Fpypeba 
peat yp pxOov hex Oe 
px 


pxras Gor a pera! wanting. 
j. and Opt. wanting. Imp. foto, §pxGe, etc. 
Inf. FoyGas Part. eee 
Plupf. npyuqv D. dpypedor —P. fpypeba 
pfo px Sov hipx9e 
pKTo 4pxOnv 3 pers. wanting. 
Fut. apyOnoopas 
Aor. npxOnv Subj. dpy0 Opt. dpydein» Imp. apy Ora 
Inf. épx Sioa Part. dpy6eis 
Fut. 3 wanting, see § 99. n. 


MIDDLE. 
Fut. apo 
Aor. npEdumy Subj. dpEopac Opt. dpéaipny Imp. dpfa, dba, eto. 
Inf. dpfacOa = Part. dpfdpevos 
Verbal Adj. (in the sense of both Act. and Mid.) apxréos, apKTos. 


oxevatw prepare. 


ACTIVE. 
Pres. oxevatw Imperf. éaxevatov 
Perf. doxevaxa Subj. doxevdxw Opt. éoxevdxoyss Imp. not in use. 
Plupf. éoxevdxew ll Inf. éoxevaxévae Part. éoxevaxes 
Fut. oxevdow Aor. €oxevaca Subj. oxevdow 
Opt. oxevdcatps Imp. cxevacov Inf. oxevdoas Part. oxevdcas . 
PASSIVE. 


Pres. oxevatopat Imperf. doxevatopmp 
Perf. éoxevdo pat, aca, acrat, etc. (comp. ceio) 
Imp. éoxevaro, éoxevarOea, ete. Inf. doxevacbar Part. érxevacpévos 
Plupf. éoxevdo pny, aco, acro, eto. 
Fut. oxevacOnocopas Aor. éoxevaa nv 
Fut. 3 (€oxevdacopas) does not occcur. 


MIDDLE. 
Fut. oxevdoopat 
Aor. €oxevacaymy Subj. oxevdowpar Opt. oxevacaluny 
Imp. oxeiaca, oxevacdabe, etc. Inf. oxevdcacda Part. cxevardpevos 
Verb. Adj. oxevaoréos, oxevacros. 





BARYTONE VERBS. Kopilw, puddoow. 


' xopifo bring ; Mid. receive. 
ACTIVE. 
: Pres. xoulfo Fut. copiow 
Fut. Att. coum D. — P. xopsodpev 
Kopteis KOpLetrov KopLetre 
Koptet Koptetrov Koptovet(v) 
Opt. xopsoips, ois, ete.* Inf. coprety 
Part. xopsdy, otca, ody . OvYTOS 
Aor. éxopuica = Subj. xopicw —s Inf. kopioa 
Passive, see oxevd{o. 
| MIDDLE. 
; Fut. couicopuat 
Fut. Att. eousodpas D. xopuovpeOov =P. Koptovpeba 
 Ropeett Kopeto ov Kop.etabe 
Koptetrat kopueto Boy Kop.ovvrat 
Opt. xopsoipny; Koptoto, ete.* 
Inf. xoprcicoOac ~—- Part. xoprovpevos 
Aor. exopio anv Subj. xopiowpat, ete. 


* See Opt. Pres. of woréw § 105. 


t See note below, m. 18. 


gurdoow guard ; Mid. guard myself. 


ACTIVE. 
Pres. duAdoow Impf. épvAaccov 
guratro épvXaTTov 
Perf. repvdaya Plupf. évrepudAayeur 
Fut. dvrdko Aor. éptviaka 
PASSIVE. 
Pres. duAdocouat _—iImperf. épvAaoodpnv 
duraTropat épvdarrounv 
Perf. wedtraypar OD. mepvddypebov P. repuddypeba 
mepu mepv\ay boy mepvraybe 
mepvAakrat mepvray bor 3 pers. wanting. 
Subj. and Opt. wanting. Imp. repvrako, repvdrdx6a, ete. 
Inf. wepudayba Part. redbvdAaypevos 
Plupf. vAdypnv D. émedvAdypebov _—siP. €recpuAdypeba 
érepvdako errepvhayOov erepptAaybe 
émedpu)axre erecbuAdy Onv 3 pers. wanting. 


Fut. durafopuar 


Aor. pura Onv 


_ MIDDLE. 
Aor. épurafdunv 


Verb. Adj. puAaxréos, pudaxTos. 
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EXAMPLE OF VERBS Aprvep. 


ayyérro I announce. 











ACTIVE. 
Pres. Ind. Subj. dyyéhho Opt. dyyeAAotus Imp. ayy 
ayyédrw . Inf. ayyé\Xew — Part. dyyOXov 
Imperfect 
TYTYENNOV 
~ Perf. Ind. Subj. rryéhxo — Opt. tryyéAxoue == Imp. not in use. 
TYYEAKA us At Part. iryyedxos 
Che basen Sere ee 
Pluperfect 
nyyerKeL 
Future (2) Indic. 
GYYEND D. — P. ayyedodpev 
dyyeheis 7 dyyehetrov dyyeNeire 
ayyekes dyyeNeiroy ayyedovcr(v) 
Optat. 
S. dyyedoips D. — P. dyyedoiper 
dyyedois ayyehoirov ayyedoire 
dyyedor ayyedoirny ayyedotev 
or Attic 


ayyedoinv, oins, oin* —, oinrov, otnTny: oinper, oinre, oinoay 
see below, note II. 3. (m. 13.) 


Inf. dyyeheiv 

Part. ayyedor, Skosew: ayyedouv = Gen. dyyeAovvros 

Aor. 1. Ind, | Subj. dyyeiAo = Opt. dyyetharpe = 
YY ELA ayyeidats Or -eras 


ayyeiXat or -ete, etc. 
; Imp. ayyedov, arw Inf. ayyetbar Part. dyyeidas 
Aor. 2. Ind. Subj. ae Opt. ayyéhoyss = Imp. dyyede 
a?yyenov* | Inf. ayyedetv —- Part. dyyedov 


yee an es i Se a a a re Ce 


* For the use of this tense in this particular verb, see the marg. note to § 101. 8. 
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PASSIVE. 
I am announced. 

Pres. Ind. Subj. dyyAwpa Opt. dyyeddoiuny Imp. ayyéddov 
ayyedXopas Inf. ayyOdAco bat art. ayyeAAdpevos 
Imperfect #yyeAXounv 
Perf. #yyyeApat D. nyyeApedov P. myyApeba 

= iyyaAa at Hyyed Oov nyyerOe 
ipyyeArat iyyedOov 3 pers. wanting, 


Subj. and Opt, wanting. 
Imp. #yyeAoo, yyedOw, ete. Inf. nyydOa. = Part. iryyeApeévos 











Plupf. xryyéApenv D. nyyéApebov P. nyyApeba 
ityye\co ed Oov Hyyerbe 
WyyeATo nyyerOnv 3 pers. wanting. 








Fut. 1. dyyeA@noopat, ete. 








~ Aor. 1. Ind. | Subj. dyyeXO@ — Opt. dyyeOcinv — Imp. dyyédOnte 
HyyerOnv | A ayyerOnvae Part. ayyedeis. 
Fut. 2. ayyeAnoopas, ete. 

Aor. 2. Ind. | Subj. ayyek Opt. dyyedeinv Imp. dyy&AnOr 
mY YEANV | Inf. dyyehjvae—- Part. ayyendets. 





Fut. 3 wanting, see § 99. n, 2. 


MIDDLE. 
I announce myself, i. e. promise for myself. 
Future Indic. 


awyyerovjat D. dyyedovpebov P. dyyeAoupeba 
ayyeAy or & ayyeeta bor dyyenreta be 
ayyeXeiras | ayyedeiaOov ayyeXovvrat 
Optat. 7 
S. dyyeXoluny D. dyyedoipebov P. ayyeAoiveba 
_ ayyeXoio ayyedoia Boy ayyedoia be 
ayyeXotro ayyeXoic Any dyyeXotvro 


Inf. ayyedeio@a ~—- Part. dyyeXoupevos, n, ov 








Aor. 1. Ind. Subj. dyyetNopar — Opt. ayyesAaipnv, ayyeidao, ete. 
nYYetNa nv Imp. ayyetXat, aro, ete. 
: Inf. ayyeihac bat Part. dyyetXdpevos 
Aor, 2. Ind. Subj. dyyéAopat Opt. ayyedoipny, ovo, ete. : 
AY YEN NV Imp. ayyedod Inf. dyyehecbar Part. ayyeddopevos. 





Verbal Adjectives - UYPYENTEOS, GYYENTOS. 
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NOTES ON ALL THE PARADIGMS. 
I. Accent. 


1. As the foundation for all rules respecting the tone in verbs, it is to be 
assumed, that the tone is regularly thrown as far back as possible. Con- 
sequently, in forms of two syllables, it is always on the first, 

TUNT, TUTTE, Neitrw, AeizreE, 
and in those of three or more syllables, on the antepenult, when the nature 
of the final syllable permits, 
TUNTOpEy, TUTTOUGL, TeTUpPaCL, TUTTTOsAs 


érumre, éruwa, érai8evoy, épvdraéga, 


prrarre, prdafor, pudagat. 
On the other hand we find srasdevw, puddrrew, ctc. on account of the long 
final syllable —Hence, forms of two syllables in composition throw back the 
tone upon the preposition, whenever the final syllable permits it (but see 
below, m. 10); e. g. 3 
hépe, Actre—mpdodepe, amdrerrre. 


2. When in the dialects an accented augment falls away, the accent al- 
ways passes in simple verbs to the next syllable of the verb; c. g. €Bake, 
épevye—Pare, hevye ; but in compound verbs, it passes to the preposition ; e.g. 
éveBare, mpooéSn—euBare, mpédoBn. Here it is to be noted, that in the first 
case those monosyllabic forms whose vowel is long, always take the tone 
as circumflex; e. g. €87—87. 


and the Imperatives 


3. Apparent exceptions to the above fundamental rule, are the instances 
where a contraction lies at the basis; consequently, besides the contract 
verbs which are hereafter to be exhibited, we must here reckon the follow- 
ing portions of the ordinary conjugation : 

1) The Fut. 2 and Attic Fut. of every kind, § 95. 7—11. 

2) The Subjunct. Aor. Pass. rupée, rumd, which come from the Ion. -éa, 
-éns; see below m. 38, and § 107. m. 29. 

3) The temporal augment in trisyllabic compounds; e. g. dvarrw, dvnrrop, 

§ 84. n. 4, and m. 10 below. 


4. Real exceptions are the following : 

1) The Aor. 2, in order to distinguish it from the Present, takes the tone 
upon the ending, in the following forms: 

a. In the Inf. and Part. Act. and Inf. Mid. always; e. g. 

tureiy ** rurav, ova, dv* TumécOa. 

b. In the Sing. of the Imperat. Aor. 2 Mid. commonly ; e. g. yevou, AaBod ; 
but Plur. yeveoOe, \abeoOe.t 

c. In the Sing. of the Imperat. Aor. 2 Act. only in the following: elré, 
€\6€, evpé, and in the more accurate Attic pronunciation also AaBe, i8é. 

bse compound Imperatives follow the general rule; e. g. émAdOou, awedGe, 
ove, 

2) The Inf. and Part. of the Perfect Passive are distinguished from all 
the rest of the Passive form in respect to the tone also, which they al- 
ways have upon the penult : 

rerupbat, reruppevos ; tremotno Oat, memotnpevos. 





= ee Sn _ eee Se 








* The Inf. Aor. 2 Act. might be reckoned among the apparent exceptions under 
3 above ; because the Ionics formed this also, like the Fut. 2, in dew, e. g. AaBéew 
for AaBeiv, see below, m. 38. But here the process is probably reversed. ‘The tone 


. was thrown upon ey for the same reason as upon wy and éo6a:; and the Ionics, in 


their fondness for vowels, caused this accent to pass over into the prolonged 
double sound; see § 28. n. 3. § 105. n. 10. 
t On the other hand we find written: You Eurip. Or. 1231; xé6ev Hdot. 3. 68. 
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3) All Infinitives in vas, except the dialect-form in peva: (m. 33), have 
the tone upon the penult; e. g. rerupévat, rupOjvat, rumqva. See also 
the Infinitives of Verbs in pe. 

4) The Inf. Aor. 1 Act. in at, and the 3 pers. Opt. Act. in ot and at, al- 
ways have the tone on the penult, even when they are polysyllables ; 


e. g. 
Inf. pudd£at, rasdevoa 
3 Opt. puddrrat, duragat, wasevoa.* . 

5) All Partzciples in ws and es have the acute upon the final syllable; 
as rerupes, rupéeis, rureis. So in Verbs in ps the participles in ets, as, 
ous, Us. 

6) When the masculine of a participle has the tone on a particular syl- 
lable, the other genders retain it on the same, without further regard 
to the nature of the syllables; thus g@uAdrray, duAddrrovea, ud dr- 
TOV: TiUNTwY, TyunTovea, TLnTOY: rerupas, rerupuia, rerugPes. 

7) In compound verbs the accent can never go further back than the aug- 
ment; ©. 8. avécyoy, avéoray. But if the augment is dropped, the case 
falls under note 2 above, as mpdéoBn. 


II. Ionic and Attic Peculiarities. 


1, The Ionics have in the Imperfect and both Aorists a form called the 
Iterative in -oxov, Pass. -oxduny, 
which is used to denote a repeated action. These forms are found only in 
the Indicative, have usually no augment, and are to be made after the 
model of rizra, e. g. 


TunTecKoy, TunTeckduny, from érumroy, dun 

TiWackxoy, rupackduny, from érupa, dunv 

rurecxov, tureoxdunv, from érumov, duny. 
The aorist Iteratives belong rather to epic poetry. In the Ionic prose 
(Hdot.) those from the Aor. 2 occur but seldom; and those from the Aor. 
1, not at all. See also the notes to the contrac? verbs and verbs in xs.—T here 
are some remarkable epic forms of this kind, which unite the a of the Aor. 
1, with the characteristic of the Present and Imperfect: pimrracxov, xpv- 
nTacKe, poifacxey, avagoeiaoxe Hymn. Apoll. 403. See on these words and 
on this whole subject, Ausf. Sprachl. § 94. 4. | 


2. The Pluperfect (1 and 2) Active in ev, is formed by the Ionics in the 
1 pers. in ea, and in the 3 pers. in ee or eev; a8 éererudea, érerudee or -cey. 
From this there is an Attic contracted fotm, of which the first person is n, 
from ea, e. g. : 
éerendvOn for émendybev. 
This was the usua) form among the earlier Attics. But the second person 
in ns from eas, and the third in ew (before a vowel) from eev,—as renoibevy 
for émerroibe: Aristoph. Nub. 1347; éorpxecy I]. . 691, (comp. 3 {mpf. foxewy be. 
low in §105.n. 3,)—were perhaps less usual even among the Attics. Hitherto 
at least all the examples which have been brought forward of these forms, 
as well as of a third person in n instead of e, (except from the Plupf. 78ey, 
see in oléa § 109. III. 2,) rest only on the authority of some single passages, 
and the somewhat indefinite assertions of the ancient Grammarians. See 
Ausf. Sprachl. § 97. n. 14 8q. 





* By this accentuation, and from the circumstance that the 3 pat Opt. never 
takes the circumflex upon the penult (§ 11. n. 3), are distinguished the three. simi- 
lar forms of the Aor. 1; e. g. 


Infin. Act. 3 Opt. Act. Imperat. Mid 
wadetou waudebogs walSevea. 


But see the same forms in the Parad. of velw, xoul(e, rorra. 


10 
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13 3. Instead of the Opt. Act. in oun, there was a secondary form in otnp, 
oins, oin, Plur. oinpev, oinre, oinaay, which is called the Attic form. It is 
found for the most part only in contract verbs ($105), and consequently in 
the circumflexed Future; e.g. ¢poin for ¢pot from Fut. ép@, Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 
11; davoiny Soph. Aj. 313. Besides these instances, it occurs in barytones 
only in the Perfect; e. g. mepevyoiny, eAnAvOoinvy ; and in the Opt. of the 
anomalous Aorist éryorv, cyoinyv; see § 114 ey 


14 4. Instead of the Opt. Aor. 1 Act. in au, there was an /olic form in ea, 
as Tuea, eras, ecev, etc. of which the-three endings exhibited above in the 
paradigm of rumrw, viz. 

Sing. 2 ripecas 3 ruwece (v), for -ats, -at 
Plur. 3 riwetay for -acev, . 
were far more usual than the regular forms. 


15 5. The form of the 3 Plur. of the Imperative in -vyrwv, Pass. -cOwy, is 
called Attic, because it was, among the Attics, the most usual form; al- 
though it is found in the other dialects. In the Active, this form is always 
like the Genitive Plur. of the Participle of the same tense, except in the 
Perfect ; e.g. Perf. renowOérwoay or menobévrwy—Part. rerobérwv. Hence 
also in the Aor. Pass. which is inflected like the Active, it should end in 
évrav; and it is actually once so read, and without variation, e. g. mep- 
pbevrav Plato Legg. p. 856. d. But see Ausf. Sprachl. § 88, and comp. 
ridévrov, dvrwv, ldvrav, from riénus, elui, etus. For the same pers. in the Perf. 
Pass. Plato for instance has the periphrase rerevopevos €otrwy Rep. 6. p. 502, 


III. Second Person Sing. Passive. 


16 1. The original ending of the second person Sing. of the Passive, cat and 
go (§ 87. n. 4), has been retained only in the Perfect and Plupf. of the or- 
dinary conjugation, and in Verbs in pe, § 106. n. 2. The less cultivated 
dialects perhaps continued to say in the 2 pers. rimrecas, érvrreco, Imperat. 
runreco, Aor. 1 Mid. eruwaco,—Subj. rvmrncas, etc.* 


'7 2. The Ionics dropped the o from this old ending, and formed eat, naz; 
eo, ao. The common language contracted these endings again into y, ov, 
wo; e.g. 

Ion. Comm. Ion. Comm. 

2 Pres. Ind. timreas  runrp. Imperat. rumreo = rumrou 

— Subj. rimrna rinry. 2 Impf. érimreo  érirrov 

2 pers. Aor. 1 Mid. Jon. ériwao, comm. ériyru. 
In the same manner in the Optative, instead of o:ao is formed oco, which 
remained as the common form, because it cannot be contracted.—In the 
Perf. and Plupf . on the contrary, the o is never dropped, except in écvvo; 
see Anom. cevo § 114. 


8 3. The Attics had the further peculiarity, that instead of » contr. from 
eat, they wrote «. This form, which also is noted in the paradigms, was 
the usual one in the genuine Attic writers, the tragedians excepted ; and 
also in the common language. In the verbs BovAopat, otopat, and Fut. 
SWouac (see Anom. dpdw), this form of the 2 pers. became the only usual 


one, viz. 
Bovre, oler, dper, 

so that BovAn and of can only be Subjunctive.—This form in e is also very 

common in the Attic or ctrcumflered Future; e. g. Badset, oret. 


19 4. The Dorics and Ionics, instead of ¢o or ov, have here ev; as érvmrev, 


* The 2 pers. Present Pass. of the contracted verbs seems most Peery to 
have occurred in this form in the later common language; e. g. in the New Test 
Rom. 2, 17. 23, xavxaca: for xavxdecas, comm. xavxg contr. from xavxdy; see 
tysdee $105. Also dxoterotca, etc. 
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{mperat. rumrev, sce §-28.n. 5. The epic writers could in the Imperative 
lengthen the e into e, which however rarely occurs; e. g. €peto for €peo 
from gpoyas, Il. A. 611; also omeio from éropat, Il. «. 285. 


IV. lontc Form of the 3 pers. Plur. Pass. tn arat, aro. 


1. In the 3 Plur. Pass. of the Indic. and Opt. but never in the SUBIUDE: 
tive, the Ionics changed the »y into a, and wrote, e. g. | 


Opt. rumrotaro for rurravro 
Perf. reracdevaras for reraidsevyrat 
— x«exAéarae for céxAtyrat. 


This is sometimes imitated by the Attic poets, for the sake of the metre. 
See also below under verbs in é» and dw, § 105. n. 9. 


3. The ending ovro is sometimes treated by the Ionics in the same man- 
ner, but with a change of the o into e; e. g. 


€Boudéaro for éSavAovro. 


On the other hand, the ending ovrat (rémrovrat, rvyrovrat, etc.) and the end- 
ing wyrat of the Subjunctive, are never changed. See $ 105. n. 9. 


3. By the help of this Ionic ending, the 3 Plur. Perf. and Plupf. Pass. 
can be formed, when the characteristic of the verb is a consonant; and this 
is done sometimes even by Attic prose writers, as Thucydides, Plato, etc. 
(§ 98. 2, andn. 2.) KE. g. 


réruppas (réruga) — reruparat 
réra pat (réraya) — érerayaro 
€oraApat, epOappat — €ordAarat, épOaparat. 


In drixarat, Ion. for dpixaras (see the Anom. Ixvéouat), instead of x, the 
characteristic of the verb remains unchanged. The like case in pure verbs 
see in § 105. n. 9. 


4. In verbs where the characteristic is a /ingual (or T-sound), the simple 
characteristic always reappears before the endings ara, aro; ©. g. 


meBw, TETELT PUL, 3 Pl. memeiOarat 

épeide, épnpeopar, — é€pnpédarac Hom. 
Here the diphthong is shortened because of the Attic reduplication (§ 85. 
2). So with a restoration of the 8 which is contained in ¢ (§ 92. n. 6), 


eoxevadarat, xeywpidarat, from oxevd{o, xwpifo. 


5. In the editions of Homer we find some other verbs formed in the man- 
ner last mentioned, which have neither 8 nor ¢ in the Present. Of these 
the form éppadaraz, from paiva, éppacpat (§ 101. n. 8. b), can be derived 
from a secondary form _PAZQ, from which also paces oceurs in Homer. 


The other examples, however, are too uncertain for any grammatical use.* 


V. Miscellaneous. 


1. Spme of the less cultivated dialects, especially the Alexandrine ($ 1. 
n. 8) gave to the 3 pers. Plur. in all the historical tenses and in the Opt. 
the ending cay; hence especially in the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment the frequent forms épaivocay, epuyocay, Aelrrorcay, for epatvoy, épvyoyv, 
Acirrotev, etc. also contr. ¢yervaoay, érotovcar, etc. 


* Il. p. 637 kxnxédara: from duchxepas (see Anom. axaxl(), and Od. 4. 86 éAy- 
AdSaro from ead, éAfAaua:; both with various readings of sufficient authority to 
excite suspicion. See Ausf. Sprachi. § 98. n. 13. marg. 
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2. The Dorics and poets, on the other hand, have in some instances, in- 
stead of the tense-ending of the third person aay, a syncopated form in » 
with a short vowel. ghis takes place in barytone verbs only in the Aorists 
Passive : 

3 Pl. érupdev, erurev, for -noay. 


Other instances belong to the conjugation of verbs in pt.—T his syncope 1s 
never into -yv; as to the Homeric pedvény, see the Anom. piaivo, § 114. 


3. The dialects mentioned above in 1, by a still greater anomaly, gave 
to the 3 pers. Plur. Perfect, instead of aox, the (historical) ending av; hence 
in the New Testament éyvwxay, efpnxav, Batrachom. 178 éopyay.—For a 
similar change in the 3 pers. Dual of the historical tenses, e. g. Il. x. 364 
Staxeroy instead of -rny, see in § 87. n. 7. 


4. The 3 Plur. of the primary tenses, instead of ow or ot, has in the 
Dorie dialect commonly yrs (§ 87. n. 3); thus | 


Tunrovrt, terupavrt, for rumrovot, rervpaowy 
Subj. risrevre for rurrecw 
Fut. 2 pevéorri, pevetvri, for (neveovot) pevovoey. 


This form does not take the movable y—Another Dorie form is rvmroiwe 
for rumroves. 


5. Further, in the participial endings ovca and as, aca, the long sound 
arises from the dropping of v or vr, which is found in the Gen. of the mas- 
culine. Instead of these long sounds, the Dorics employ always oz and at, e. g. 


runrowa for rumrovoa: Aor. 2 \aBoica* for AaBovca 
Aor. 1 rinbas, riyraioa, for rias, aca. 


6. The epic poets sometimes lengthen the accented o in the oblique cases 
of the Part. Perf. Act. e. g. rerptya@ras for -dras. 


7. The Dorics introduced their long a into the endings érumrdyuay, érerup- 
pay, turroipay, etc. for -znv; in those of the Dual, xrnododay, éronodray : 
and also into the ending of the dor. Pass. 6. g. érumay Theoer. 4. 53. This _ 
last however occurs only in the later Doric. 


8. The 1 Plur. Act. in pev is made by the Dorics in pes, as rvmropes, érv- 
apes; and in the 1 Plur. and Dual Pass. in peOa, peOov, the Dorics. and 
all poets insert o, 

runtépecOa, rurrdépec bor, 


9. The Infinitives in ew and va had, in the ancient language and in the 
dialects, forms in pevas and pey; thus 


Tunrépevat, tumréuev — for rinrew 

rerupepevat, rerupepev — for reruevat 

Tunnpeva, Tunney — for rempvat. 
Sometimes there was also a syncope, as €3yeva: for édéuevar from Sew; see 
the Anom, é¢odiw, § 114. ; 


10. The Dorics, in particular, form the Infinitive in ey or nv instead of 
ev, Without either drawing back or changing the acute accent; e. g. pe- 
piodev, evder, deidev, for pepifew, evdew, deideey; Aor. 2 dyayév for ayayety ; 
also xaipny for yaipew, not xaipyy.—For the Infinitivey in -va also there 
was an olic and Doric form in -ny (and -ew) with the accent drawn back ; 
as pebvoOny, dedvany, yeydxe. For this last form see espee. § 111. n. 1. 


= oe ee eS ee 


* Not AaBeioa, because there is here no contraction; see § 105. n. 13, marg. 
note. 
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11. It is under the same analogy that we find among the Dorics the sec- 
ond person of the Present Act. sometimes formed in es instead of ets, with- 
out change of accent; e. g. dueAyes for duéAyes, Th@ocritus. 


12. The old language had in the second person of the Active form, instead 
of 5. 
, the ending oéa, 


which in Homer and other poets is often appended in the Subjunctive, and 
sometimes in the Optative; e. g. é6éAnaGa for ébeAns, xAaioioba for xAaioss. 
In the common language, however, this has been preserved only in some 
anomalous verbs ; see below in §{ 108, 109, elpi, ety, dnpi, and oda. 


13. In the earliest language, the three endings which are now regarded 
as peculiarities of the conjugation in ps, viz. 1 Sing. we, 3 Sing. o«, Imperat. 
5, probably belonged to the verb in general. Hence the Imperative in I, 
‘not only in the Aor. Pass. but also in the syncopated Perfects (§110). The 
first person in ps has been preserved in the ordinary conjugation only in 
the Optative ; but the earliest epic writers had it also in the Subjunctive,; e.g. 

ixops, dydyops, for iko, aycyo. 
Finally, the third person Singular in ot or cw is also in the epic language 
very common in the Subjunctive; e. g. 


runTyoty, €xnot, for rumrp, exp. 3 
For the 3 Sing. Indicat. in nox instead of the usual form, see § 106. n. 9. 


14. The circumflexed forms are by the Ionics either resolved, or pro- 
longed into the double sound (§ 105. n. 10). Thus the Inf. Aor. 2 Active 
in «iv, into dev, ©. g. | 

huyéecy for duyety from épvyop, 
see marg. note to m. 4, above. So likewise the Subjunctive of both Aorists 
Pass. in &, into éw, epic eiw, see m. 3, above ; thus 


Subj. A. 1 Pass. et pedéw for eipeda from etpébny 
Subj. A. 3 Pass. ruwréo, epic rureiw, for rumé. 


In those personal forms of this Subjunctive which have 7 in the ending, the 
usage of the epic writers varies between this mode of lengthening the pre- 
ceding e« into «, and the doubling of the 7; e. g. (é8dapuny, dana, dapeio,) 
Sapeins, Sapein Il. y. 436. x. 246; (€camny, cana, caneiw,) caring Il. r. 
27. Compare the forms of the dialects under verbs in ps, since these must 
here also be assumed as the basis of such changes. For the orthography 
of 8apeins, dapeiy (Subj.) see § 107. m. 43, marg. 


15. The Subjunctive loses sometimes in the epic writers its long vowel, 
and takes o and e instead of wm and n; ©. g. fopey let us go, see in efee Subj. 
to, § 108. V; éyetpopey for -wper Il. 8B. 440; épvaocopey for Subj. Aor. 1 
épuowpey Il. a. 141; ipeiperds for -nrac Od. a. 41; vavriddera: Od. 8. 672. 
See also ef8ouey under oida § 109. III. 6. This occurs most frequently in 
the form just adduced of the Subjunct. Aor. Pass. e. g. 8apeiopev, Sapeiere ; 
and hence it clearly appears that the other forms are not Indicatives, as 
some suppose. Indeed, all the above passages require the Subjunctive. 


$104. Usual and Unusual Tenses. 


1. To determine in respect to every verb what tenses are act- 
ually in use, and what not, is not a matter of definite rules; and 
must therefore be left to the lexicons and to the fuller lists of 
verbs ; see § 114 and App. F. | 
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2. Thus much, however, may be noted from the mass of par- 
ticulars: The second tenses, so called, viz. the Aur. 2. Act. the 
Perf. 2, and the A®r. 2. Pass. occur almost exclusively and alone 
in primitive verbs; which however often have in the Present a 
strengthened form ; e. g. those in -dyw. As however these primi- 
tives, when they thus form the second tenses, are all enumerated 
in the said lists of verbs and in the course of this whole division 
on the Verb, the learner may assume, that all verbs, in which 
such forms are not expressly specified, follow the other formation, 
i. e. have the first tenses. To these belong then almost all deriv- 
ative verbs.* 

3. We can indeed assume it as a rule, that all derived verbs 
uf three or more syllables, which have the following very com- 
mon derivative endings, | 


iA , , / ‘4 “d 4 lA 
alw, C@, AIVW, UVW, EVW, 0, AW, EW, 


e. g. oxevatw from oxevr, vowitm from vouos, onualw from onpa, 
evGurw from ev6vs, wadevw from trais, dovdow from SodXo0s, Tysaw 
from tin, piréw from ¢$idos, form throughout only the 


Aor. 1 Active, Perf. 1 (in xa), and Aor. 1 Passive. 
See also § 96. 4. . 


NoTE 1. Of these endings also, some in certain verbs are not derivative 
endings, but serve merely to lengthen out a verb; 1. e. they belong to the 
strengthened forms of the Present (§ 92), by which the whole becomes 
anomalous; e. g. adcraivw, Aor. 2 fAtrov; Saudw, Aor. 2 édduny, etc. 


NoTtE 2. Under the same head belong those derived verbs, which are 
formed from nouns by means of such endings as cow, mrw, Ado, etc. § 119. 
4. Of these addAdcow is the only one which forms the Aor. 2 Pass. nAAayny. 


$105. Conrractep ConsuGATION. 


1. Verbs in éw, aw, and ow, correspond entirely, in their gen- 
eral formation, to the rules and examples given above; and in 
the sections which treat of the formation of the tenses, we have 
everywhere had reference also to these verbs. But in the Present 
and Imperfect of the Active and Passive (and Middle) forms, 
where the vowels a, e, 0, stand immediately before the vowels 
of the personal endings, there arises in the Attio and common 
language a Contraction, which in the Ionic dialect is often neg- 
lected ; see below in note 1. 





* Precisely as in English, by far the greater number of verbs and epecially de- 
rivatives, have the regular form of the Imperf. and of the past or Passive Participle 
in ed, as ask, asked, asked ; love, loved, loved ; while comparatively few, and those 
primitive, have the monosyllabic Imperf. and the Part. in en or n, as speak, spoke, — 


spoken ; give, gave, given, etc. 
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2. This contraction conforms throughout to the general rules 
in § 28; except in some endings of verbs tn ow. In these verbs, 
instead of contracting oe: into ov, and on into @, according to the 
general rule, the « of the second and third person Sing. becomes 
predominant, so that the endings devs and ons are contracted into 
ois, and the endings oes and on into of. Thus 

2 pers. Ind. Act. prcboes 
— Subj.— pucbons 

3 pers. Ind. Act. probe 
— Subj. — pucbon 

2 pers. Ind. and Subj. Pass. prcGon contr. pro Boi. 


Since now doz is also contracted into o7, the three moods, Indic. 
Subjunct. and Opt. become in these two persons in the Active 
entirely alike-——The Infin. in oew is regularly contracted, e. g. 
poOoe contr. picOovr. 

3. Verbs in aw, which everywhere follow the general rules of 
contraction, have the whole Indicative and Subjunctive in both 
Active and Passive alike; inasmuch as both ae and an are con- 
tracted into a; ae and ay into g; and ao, aov, aw, into w. 

4. Where there is an ¢ or ¢ subscript in the ending, the con- 
tracted vowel (a, , w) usually and by rule takes ¢ subscript. 
But in the Injfin. Pres. of verbs in aw, the omission of the ¢ sub- 
script (-dv) is perhaps more common than its insertion.* 


contr. picGois 


contr. vc Got 


* Comp. dusf. Sprachl. § 105. n.17. The. in the ending of the Infin. is not so 
essential as in the second and third person of the Indicative; hence also in prcbdbe@ 
we have in the Infin. the contraction yscGody, but in the Indic. puoGois, pioGor. Com- 
pare also the Doric Infinitive-ending -ev, § 103. m. 34. § 105. n. 15. 
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The following tenses suffer no contraction; but we exhibit 
here the Perfect and Pluperfect Passive fully inflected, in order 
that the analogy of these forms, in comparison with the same 
tenses from sd xl may be clearly seen. | 





Perfect. 

Indic. S. mremoinpat TETi Nat pepicbopuat 
merroinaat reTiunoat pepicOwaat 
weTroinrat TeTipnrat pepicbwrat 

D. memotnpeOoy rertpnpeOoy pepto Oa. Oov 
merroina Gov reriuno boy prepicOwabov 
meroina Gov Teripno Gov pepicbwabov 

P. memoupeba reTinpeba pepicbapeba 
metroina be reripnabe pepicbwcbe 
meroinvrat reriunyrac pepiocbwvrat 

Infinit. remomoba rertuno Oat pepicbac bat 

Partic. — memotnpévos TETLUNMEVOS peutcOwpevos 

Subjunct and Optat. are wanting. For the few verbs which can form them, 

see § 98. n. 9. ' 

Imper. S. merroingo TeTipnoo pepicbaco 








reroingOw, etc. retiunobe, ete. pepicOacbe, etc. 








Pluperfect. ‘ 
S. ésrerrounpmv ETETLUN UNV Euenic Oa@pnv 
€retroingo €rerienoo €nenicbwco 
€meTroinro éreriunro €pepicOwro 
D. éremroinpebov _| €reryunneOov enenio OapeOov 
. €rerroing Gov €reripno Gov €nenioOwa bor 
ererrotna Onv ereriunoOny enepic baa Ony 
P. értrowmpeba ereriunpeda enepicbapeba 
errerroina be ereripnabe €pepicbwobe 
€meroinvro €reripnvro €uepicbwvro 
Fut. 1. om@jcopas TiunOnoopar pa OwOnoopat 
Aor. 1.  ézrounOnv éripenOnv éuic OwoOnv 
Fut. 3. memroujoopat TETLULNTOMAL pepmscbacopar 
MIDDLE.* 
Fut.1. ooopas TLULNTOMAL pucbacopat 
Aor. 1. érrommodpnv eTLNo anv éuicOwodpnv 
Verbal Adjectives. 
“TroimTéos | TyunTéos pacOwréos 
TowNTos | TYymTos pa Owros 


* TMoeicba: to make for oneself ; rimaodas to honour, as in the Active; ucOotca 
to cause to let to oneself, i. e. to hire. 
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Note 1. The older Grammarians taught without any limitation, that the 
uncontracted forms of these verbs were Jonic forms. They may be more 
correctly called the old or the ground-forms; and it is only in verbs in éo 
that they are in the proper sense Ionic, 1. e. such as are used by all Ionic 
writers. They belong however exclusively to the later Ionic prose; for 
the epic writers very often used the contracted forms, and sometimes also 
employed the lengthened eiw instead of éw; ©. g. dxvelw, mele, vexelerxe, 
etc.—T he uncontracted form of verbs in dw is only so far to be called Ionic, 
as the epic writers sometimes avail themselves of it; although in only a 
few words and forms; e. g. dowdeder, wetvdovra, vaterdovow, etc.—Verbs in 
do are found uncontracted only in this first pers. Singular ; elsewhere they 
are always either contracted, or take the double sound peculiar to the epic 
writers; see notes 10, 11.—In the Ionic prose, verbs in dw and dw never 
occur, except either in the usual contracted form = above in the Att. Fut. 
§ 95. n. 11), e.g. in Herodot. uxav, evixer, vux@ev, elpwra, Bia for Bidov; also 
dnAot, dua boivro, €repotovvro; or else with the peculiarities of formation and 
contraction which are given below, in note 7 sq. 


Note 2. In the Attic and common language, none of the contractions 
which occur in this conjugation were ever neglected; not even in Attic 
poetry, i.e. in the dramatic trimeter. The only exceptions are the shorter 
verbs in é€w, whose present Act. in the uncontracted form has only two sy!l- 
lables, as rpéw. These admit only the contraction in e; e. g. rpée rpet, 
erpee ET pet, mveey mvety;* in all other forms they remain uncontracted ; 
€. Z. pew, xéopat, rpéoper, mvéovot, mvén, etc. There are to be excepted 
nevertheless 8eiy to bind, e. g. rd dovv, r@ Sovvre Plat. Cratyl. 419, 421 ; (6 
avadoy Aristoph. Plut. 589; 8sadovpa:, etc. On the contrary dei to need, 
want, has commonly ro déor, Séopzas, for the sake of distinction. 


Note 3. The movable » is taken by the 3 pers. Sing. Impf- only in the 
uncontracted form, as Hom. épjeev, jreev, and even Xen ell. 6. 2. 27 
émAeey ; but not in the contracted one. Yet Homer has once foxecy from 
aoxew. Comp. the Plupf. in § 103. m. 12. 


Note 4. The form of the Optative, known by the name of the Attic Op- 
tative, which is in a measure peculiar to contract verbs (§ 108. m. 13), is 
fully given in the paradigm (p. 169), in order that the analogy of it may 
be clearly understood. It is however to be observed, that the Attic usage 
which was governed only by a regard to euphony and clearness, preferre 
certain parts selected from each of the forms, viz. 

1) The Plural of the Attic form was less used, because of its length, 
especially in verbs in éw and dw; least of all the 3 pers. Plur. in oin- 
gav, gyoav. The Attics said almost always mowter, riudev, prorOorer. 

2) In the Singular, however, the Opt. in ofny from verbs in é@ and da, is 
far more usual than the other form. 

3) In verbs in dw the Attic Opt. (riz@ny etc.) is in the Sing. used almost 
exclusively ; and also in the Plur. (with the exception of the 3 pers.) 
far more frequently than in the other two classes of verbs. 


Note 5. Some verbs in dw are contracted in the Doric manner into n in- 
stead of a (see note 15); viz. : 


(jv to live, ypno@at to use, 
mewny to hunger, dupqv to thirst, 


* Likewise in the Imperat. e. g. wAde, wAe7 Aristoph. Av. 598, and often. But 
also dwdyee Dig. Laert. II. 77. 

t But see the Anom. 3é.—In the verb xéw we must take care not to confound 
the 3 Sing. yee from Aor. 1 éyea (see Anom. xéw) with the same person of the 
Imperfect; the latter is contracted, fee fer, the former not; e. g. Aristoph. Nab 
715 naréxeev. 
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from (aw, xpaw, (see both in § 114,) mewaw, dipaw. These make (ys, (7, 
€¢n, xpyrat, etc. The following verbs also, so nearly related to each other 
in their signification, viz. 

Kvdw scrape, cpaw stroke, yaw rub, 
are contracted in the same manner, at least in the genuine Attic.* 


Note 6. The verb prydw I am cold has an irregular contraction, viz. into | 
w and » instead of ov and o; e.g. Inf. pryav, Opt. peyg@nv. But this pecul- 
larity is not always observed, at least in our editions —In the verb iipdéw I 
sweat, which in signification is opposed to the preceding, the same rule 
holds in the Ionic dialect; e. g. i8péca Il. 8. 27; i8pqgn Hippoer. do Aér. 
Aq. Loc. 17. 


DIALECTS. 


NoTE r Since the Ionics form the 2 pers. Pass. in the ordinary conjuga- 
tion in ea and eo (§ 103. m. 17); there arises in verbs in éw an accumulation 
of vowels in this person, which the Ionic prose writers retain, as movéeat, 
ératveeat, etc. The epic writers contract sometimes the first two vowels, 
©. g. pudeia, like puOéera: pvOeirat. Sometimes one e is elided, and in éeo 
always; e.g. pvdea from pudéopas Od. 8. 202; hoBéo from doBeopat Herod. 
9. 120; alvéo, efaryeo, etc. The form dvaxowéo (Theogn.) from a vetb in da, 
stands alone. The forms of this 2 person in éy, ay, dn; €ov, dov, dov, Which 
we have placed in the paradigm for the sake of uniform analogy, never 
occur. ; 


Note 8. Verbs in dw, as we have seen (note 1), are not commonly used 
by the Ionics in their proper uncontracted form; but many of them are so 
resolved that the a passes over into €; e. g. _ 

dpew, dpeoper, for dpaw, dpaopev 

otréovres for hotrdovres | es 

xptera, pnyaveer Oa, for arat, aabat 
and the like. Sometimes they change ao into ew (§ 27. n. 10); e. g. pn 
Xavéwvrdi, xpéwpat, Sppedpevos, dpéwvres, etc. Others, as vagy, advday, etc. 
never take this change of a into e. 


Note 9. Inthe 3 pers. Plur. where the Ionics change » into a (§ 103. IV.) 
and put -earo for -ovro, they sometimes employ in these verbs the same 
ending for -éovro, where of course there is an elision of one ¢e; but this is 
done only in verbs in aa, a8 éznyavearo for -dovro, -€ovro, COMM. Eunxavavro. 
—In the Perf. and Plupf. they not only change nvra and wrra into naraz, 
@ara, €. 8. wemornarat, xexoAwaro, Homer ; but likewise commonly shorten 
the n into ¢, e. g. | 

olxéarat, érertpearo, for @xnvrat, ereripnvro. 


Note 10. The old lonic of the epic writers sometimes contracts the 
forms, and sometimes not. In verbs in dw however, which are seldom em- 
ployed in their primary uncontracted form (note 1), the Ionic allows these 
poets the peculiar license of again resolving the vowel or improper diph- 
thong of contraction into a double sound, by repeating before it the same 
sound, either long or short, according to the necessities of the metre (} 28 
n. 3). Thus a in ’ 

dpaeww) dpgv — dpagy ; on the « subser. see n. 15. marg. 
aoxadaet) ao ag — doxahda 

2 pers. Pass. (uvay) pra — pvag 

ayopacbe, praca: — dyopdacbe, pydacbat, 


* Two other Infinitive forms, padrxigy and odppy, from padrxides to be cold, numb, 
and obpée, may with tolerable certainty be shewn from grammarians to be Attic; 
see Jusf. Sprachl. p. 487. 
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Farther, o or » in 

eee) dpa — dpdw 

mperat. Pass. (dAdov) dA@ — dddw 

(Bodover) Bowot — Bodwaor 

Opt. (airedotro) alrepro — alridgro : 

nee pdovor) Spaat — bpadwor 

rt. Fem. (78dovca) n8é0a — nBodwca. 
In the Tonic prose this species of resolution occurs seldom : Hdot. ryopéwvro 
6.115 Kopdwor 4. 191 .—Sometimes the o is placed after w, 0. g. 
nBaovres, nBoousu, for nBavres, nBopt, from -dovres, dotpe, 

and for yeA@vres may stand either yeAdwvres OF yeA@ovres, as the metre may 
require. From these forms we can understand, how in some verbs this 
doubling of the sound by means of w, passed over "into a peculiar formation, 
“dw, wes, det; sec the Anom. (aw, MAQ, and prdw in pipynoKe. —A peculiar 
anomaly ' is the Homeric Particip. Fem. vateTawoa for -dovaa or -dwca ; also 
caw, see cafo $114; and the form pevosvnnas Il. o. 82;. for which ‘how- 
ever another quite ag early reading 1s pevounoee Opt. 

Notre 11. All forms with the double sounds ow and wo are also common 
_ to verbs in dw; though in these they can arise neither by regular resolu- 
tion, nor by doubling the vowel of contraction; e. g. 

dpdovet) apovor, epic dpdwat 
dnidovro, Bnidorer,) 8niovvro, Snioier, epic dnidwvro, dnidwer 
vavdovras) Umvotrras, epic Umydorras. 

NoTE 12: The iterative Imperfect in oxoy (§ 103. m. 77) is more seldom 
employed by the Ionics in these verbs ; e. g. pedceoxov Hdot. Bouxodréeoxes 
Homer. This form was never contracted ; hut was sometimes | syncopated 
in the earlier poets by dropping €; e. g. fixeoxe for nxéeoxe from 7 XE 5 ; €aoxe 
from édw ; and so with a doubling of a, vaterdacxoy from vaerda. 

Nore 13. That the Dorics contract eo into ev instead of ov, and that this 
is followed by the Ionics when they contract, has already been mentioned, 
§28.n.5. Thus e. g. from woréw they make 

TOLEUPLEY, TOLELPAL, TOLEDVTES, €rroleuy. 
But in verbs in dé likewise we often find in Herodotus and others ev, con- 
trary to analogy, instead of ov contracted from oo; e. g. 
édtxaieuy, édixaiev, mAnpedvres, from Sixatdw, wAnpdo. 
And this same contraction takes place, through the change of a into e (note 
8), in verbs in dw, e. g. 
elpwrevv, ayamevyres, from eipwraw, ayaa. 
Finally, ev stands not only for eov, and consequently for aov, but also for 
oou; ©. g. 
motevot, Prrevora,* for Trotéouat, ovat, diA€ovea, avoa 
iad for yeAaovoa, aoa 
cxasevot for Stxardovet, ove. 
Closer observation must teach, which of these different forms occurs most 
frequently in each of the two dialects. But it follows of course, that the 
3 Plur. wotedon, yeAcvot can be only Ionic; because the Dorics form srosevyri, 
yeAeuvre. Comp. § 103. m. 28. 
_ Note 14. In another mode of contraction, which is rather Aolic than 
Doric, o is often absorbed by a preceding a, which thereby becomes long ; 
e. g. huodvres for huodovres, 3 Pl. wecv@vre or mewvarre. 

Note 15. When the Ionics sometimes change the a and g of contraction into 
n and p, e.g. Spay, horrjv, ijno6ar, etc. this coincides entirely with the nature 
of their dialect; but it is done only by a part of the Ionic writers, e. g. 


* The Doric éoica can be contracted only into ef¢a, and not into ota, whieh 
occurs only in the Particip. Aor. 2 Aafotea, where there is no contraction; see 
§ 103. m. 29. 


pa 
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Hippocrates. Herodotus has épqy, vx@v, and from ypaw even xpacdat, xpa, 
etc. On the contrary, among the Dorics, who everywhere else employ long 
a instead of yn, this contraction into 7 instead of a is a peculiarity, (where 
too in the contraction from ae: they omit the ¢ subscript,*) e. g. dpyv, ép7 for 
€pq, roApfre for roApare, etc. Nevertheless, in flexion, they say, Inf. aor 
ToApaca, etc. They have the same contraction in the Infin. of verbs in é 
e. g. xoopny for cocpety. : 


Norte 16. The epic writers avail themselves in like manner of 7 as the 
vowel of contraction ; but only in some forms from dw and éw, chiefly in 
the Dual in ry», ©. g. mpocavdntny, éuaptntny, from avddw, dpapréw; and in 
the lengthened Infinitive forms in nvat, nuevas, instead of ety and av; e. g. 
ophva from dopéw, pidnpevat, yonsevas for yoay.t 

Notre 17. From verbs in do the epic Inf. dpdupevat for dpody, is a solitary 
example. a 


Note 18. Other rare /Eolic forms are, the Infinitives in s from verbs in 
dw and dw with the accent drawn back ; e. g. yéAais, twos, § 27.n.4. Also 
Part. fem. yeAaica for yeAdowwa, -ovea, comp. § 103. m. 29. 


A Catalogue of the Verbs Contract see in Appendix F. 


IRREGULAR CONJUGATION. 
$106. VeERBs IN pe. 


1. We commence our account of the Anomaly of the Greek 
verb, with that which is called, from the ending of the 1 pers. 
Pres. Indicative, the Conjugation in yt. This does not, like the 
two preceding forms of conjugation (barytone and contract), con- 
tain a multitude of Greek verbs; but only a limited number, 
which differ from the regular analogy of the great mass of verbs 
in some essential points. 

2. All verbs in yu have one root or stem, which in the ordinary 
formation would terminate in » pure (§ 28.1); and chiefly in 
éw, dw, ow, vw. It is therefore usual in grammar, to trace back 
this less usual formation to the other more familiar one; and to 
say e. g. that the verb 7/@nue comes from a simpler form OE. 
—There is only one example from the stem-vowel i, viz. ejws from 
"IN, for which see below in § 108. V. 3. 

3. The peculiarities of the conjugation in ye are confined to 
these three tenses, viz. 

Present, Imperfect, Aorist 2. 





* For this omission of the « subscript see § 105. 4, and 103. m. 34. Some of the 
Grammarians always omitted it in the double sounds, e. g. dpday, dpdas. 

t Here belongs dpja, for which sce the marg. note to § 106 n. 9; and ShoGa, 
see the Anom. @AN, Comp. also é@n#ro under the Anom. Sdoua:. Both modes of 
contraction, (that into », and that into e and &@,) which in the development of the 
lanjruage became the property of particular dialects, were unquestionably, in the 
earliest language, like so many other forms, in common fluctuating usage. Of the 
form in 7 some examples ((jy, etc.) always remained common; and no wonder 
that we find in the epic language still more instances of this kind, which have been 
retained on account of some special euphony. 
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The essential feature in all these peculiarities is, that the endings 
of flexion, e. g. “ev, Te, v, at, are not annexed by means of a 
union-vowel (oper, ere, ov, oat), but are appended immediately 
to the stem-vowel of the verb, e. g. 
TlOe-pev, tata-pat, dido-re, édelavu-re, €On-v. 
How far this may be regarded as a syncope of the union-vowel, 
and-also for the syncopated formation in general, see below in 
notes 6, 7, 8, and § 110. | 
4. There are moreover some peculiar endings, viz. 

pt— in the 1 person Pres. Sing. 

ot or otv— in the 3 person Pres. Sing. 

%¢—3in the 2 person Imperat. Sing. 
Further, the Infinitive of the Pres. and Aor. 2 always ends in 
vat; and the Masc. of the Participle in the Nom. ends, not in », 
but always in s, before which v has been dropped ; on which ac- 
count the stem-vowel is lengthened before the s in the usual 
manner, as, ets, ous, Us, Gen. vros. These endings of the parti- 
ciple always have the tone, in the form of the acute accent. 

Nore 1, In the Imperat. of the Aor. 2 Act. some verbs have nevertheless 

instead of 3: a simple s; as Iés, dds, Es; see riOnut, Sidwps, Gps, and comp. 
axes and dpés in anom. éxw and dpéw, $ 114. 


5. The Subjunctive and Optative unite the stem-vowel of the 
verb with the vowel of their endings into a mixed vowel or diph- 
thong, upon which they regularly always have the tone. The 
mixed vowel of the Subjunctive, when the stem has either e or 
a, is wor”: 

®, TS, 7, MEV, ATE, @ot(v); Pass. apart, 7, etc. 
‘But when the stem has o, the Subjunctive has always o: 

®, GS, @, @pev, wre, Ho(v); Pass. Bar, @, etc. 
The mixed sound of the Optative is a diphthong with ¢, to which 
in the Active the ending 7 is always joined; in the Pass. as 
usual, pny: 

— -7t8-elnv, iot-ainv, 55-oinv; Pass. 710-e/uny, etc. 

See $ 107. m. 29 sq.—Verbs in usu form these two moods most 
commonly from the ordinary conjugation in -vw. 

6. Several of the shorter stem-forms receive a reduplication, 
which consists in repeating the initial consonant with 4; e. g. 

AON Sbopt, GEN rin. 
But when the stem begins with ot, 77, or with an aspirated 
vowel, it merely prefixes the « with the rough breathing: 
2 TAD tornut, TITAN tartapa, “ED inp. 

It is only in such words that the Aorist 2 is possible in this form 
of conjugation ; since it is chiefly by the want of this reduplica- 
tion, that this tense in the Indicative is distinguished from the 
Imperfect ; and in the other moods, from the Present; see + 96 
n.2. E. g. 

Pres, tlOnys (Subj. 180) Impf. éri@nv Aor. EOny (Subj. 30). 
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7. The short stem-vowel (¢, d, 0, v), in its connection with the 
endings of this formation, always becomes long in the Sing. of 
the Indic. Active in all the three tenses. Thus we have from 

€ (OE) riOn-pt, érdOn-v, €On-v 

a4 0 (XTA) tory-p, torn-v, dorn-v 

.0 —@, (40) do-p1, ibw-v, o-v 

0 —v, Selxvi-pw, edeixvi-v. 
And so too i becomes ec in the verb elu. In the Plural of the 
same tenses, in the other moods, and everywhere in the Passive, 
the vowel appears most frequently in its original form as short ; 
e. g. TWepev, EOecav, TiWévat, TiMeTt, TIemasr, etc. Yet the fol- 
lowing are exceptions from this rule, and retain the long vowel: 

1) The Dual and Plural, as also the Infin. and Imperative, of 

the Aor. 2 of tornus; thus éotnyev, etc. The same flexion 
is followed by nearly all syncopated Aorists, $ 110. 
2) The Infinitives Aor. 2 of deus and tiOnpe (tut), which 
change ¢ into et, o into ov; thus Seivar, dodvaz. 
Other exceptions, as xuyjvat, difmpat, see in $ 114. 

8. Verbs in vupse strictly form a special class of the verbs in 
yt. For the vv which precedes the personal endings does not be- 
long to the pure verbal stem, but is a mere strengthening of the 
latter; and hence these verbs can form no analogous Aor. 2, i. e. 
in w; see note 4. That is to say, certain verbs append to the 
stem of the verb the ending vupe or vyupt; viz. the former, vup, 
when the stem ends in a consonant or diphthong, as delx-vupn, 
ovy-vupt, Sai-vupe; and the latter, yyvp, when the stem ends in a 
short (or simple) vowel, as xopé-vyupt, Ti-vyypt. Before the latter 
ending o is lengthened into @, as yo-vvyys from yow; and also 
by transposition, as orpw-vyupe for cropé-vyyut, $110. n. 7. See 
the examples $ 112. 15. 


Note 2. Since the ending of the 2 pers. Pass. in the ordinary conjuga- 
tion (7, ov) comes from eva, evo; and since in the ig ene in pe this 
union-vowel (e) falls away; the ending of this 2 pers. Pass. in these verbs 


is simply cat, go, e. g. ride-cat, éride-co, iora-cat, etc. just as in the Perf. 


and Plup. Pass. of the ordinary conjugation. Still, a similar contraction’ 
occurs here with the stem-vowel, in some verbs more, in others less fre- 
quently ; see marg. note on p. 184. 


9. All the other tenses are derived as in the ordinary conjuga- 
- tion from the simple theme, and without the reduplication ; e. g. 
rlOnust (OEN) Fut. S7o0w. Nevertheless, some of the verbs which 
belong here have, as anomalous verbs, peculiarities in these tenses 
also. These however must be separated from the peculiarities 
of the formation in yt; and, so far as they are common to several 
of these verbs, we proceed to exhibit them ‘here in one general 
view. 

10. The two verbs fornust and Set shorten the vowel in those 
Passive tenses which belong to the ordinary conjugation : 
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Act. arnow Perf. éotnxa Pass. Perf. éotdpat Aor. éorddnv 
— doo — béeboKa — — béoua, — edoOnv. 
The verbs TiOnye and inys (§ 108. I.) do the same, but only i in the 

Aorist Pass. and in the Future which depends on it: 
éréOnv (for €0é0nv, from OEN), reOnoopar 
éOeis Part. Aor. 1 Pass. (from “E2). 
In the Perfect of both Act. and‘Pass. these two verbs change the 
stem-vowel into ec: TéOecxa, TeBetpan ° elxa, elas. 
11. The three verbs réOnut, ins, didwp, have a peculiar form 
of the Aor. 1 in «a, e. g. 
€Onxa, Hxa, GdwxKa, 
which must of course be distinguished from the Perfect. On the 
other hand, lornpst has regularly the Aor. 1 éornoa, éornodunv. 
12. Verbs in vue or vvue form all these tenses quite regularly 
from the simple unused form of the Pres. in w. Thus Seixvupe 
from AEIKN, Scikw, delyOnv ; xopevvups from KOPEN, xopécw, 
xexopeo pat, etc. 


Nots 3. In the more current dialects, no verbs in nue and wpe are to be 
round, which, exclusive of the reduplication, have more than two syllables ; 
excepting perhapr dns and some deponents in nas {instead of epac), apa, 
and ozae (from -d0) ; which, as also ant, are to be sought under the anom- 
lous verbs; c. g. Oi¢npat, Svvapat, dvopac. Sce the details, § 112. 15. 


Notre 4. Instead of the Aor. 2 of verbs in vas, which is wanting, the 
syncopated Aorist of some verbs in vo is employ ed; e.g. €Suy, from Anom. 
dve.—In order to know at once, where the v 18 long or short, we have only 
to compare iornpe; thus Setxvups is long like torn; Beievyper is short hke 
torapey; Aor. 2 e8upev (see the Anom. ‘B0e) j is long like €ornpey, ete. 


Note 5. All verbs in pe increase their anomaly still more by the circum- 
stance, that the Present and Imperf. in many single persons and moods, 
forsake the formation in yu, and are formed in the ordinary manner from 
ew, dw, dw, 1. e. like contract verbs, retaining nevertheless the reduplicatton; 
consequently as if from TIGEQ, ete. Those in vue are also formed from vw. 
Meanwhile, in order to have a full view of the whole analogy, it is necessary 
to inflect them throughout according to the formation in ps; and where the 
other formation predominates in common usage, we shall point it out in the 
notes. On the whole, the formation in pe belongs to the more genuine Attic. 


Note 6. That the learner may form a correct judgment of the formation 
in pl, We premise further-some genera: remarks. There are, in most Inn- 
‘guages, two modes of appending the endings in the inflection of the verb, 
viz. “either with or without a union-rowel; something as in English, e. g. 
in blessed or bless’d (blest). On general principles, it is ditfieult to determine 
which of these two modes is the oldest in any language; but in grammar 
it is more natural—when not opposed by a stronger ‘analozy—to assume 
the longer form as the original one, and then to consider the other as Syn 
cope from it. Comp. also $95. n. 15 and marg. 


Note 7. The syncopated form is the most natural, when without it two 
vowels would come together in pronunciation. While now in the greatest 
number of Greek verbs of this kind (verbs pure) the full form was preferred. 
which then passed over into the contracted form (piréo-pev, hidocvpev) ; in 
some others the syncopated form was retained (Je-pev). This syncope could 
not have had place in the endings of the ordinary conjugation, which con- 
sist only of a vowel sound (9é-c0, Je-e4, Jé-e) ; and these are precisely the 
Instances Where another form of the ending, pu, ot, 9¢, has been retained; by 
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which means, in these satin also, a consonant came to stand immediately 
after the stem-vowel. This vowel too was in part lengthened; and thus 


arose e. g. from the root Je- the forms In-pz, €On-v, Je-pev, Je-G1, ete.—The — 


reduplication probably only served to strengthen these shorter verbs in the 
Present ; and thus were distinguished a shorter form (&nyv) for the Aorist, 
and a longer one for the Present and Imperfect, riOnps, éri@nv.—An anom- 
alous reduplication see in dvivnus, § 114. 


_ Note 8. From this view of the subject it is evident, that the formation 
which at present constitutes the essential character of verbs in put, could 


just as well oceur in single parts of any verb; and that therefore it is- 


entirely unnecessary to assume an appropriate 1 pers. Present in pu, for 
every single tense or form in which this flexion appears. Indeed, we shall 
find below (§ 110. 10) forms of the Per a iy whose Plural, etc. is made in 
this manner; and also ({ 110. 6) second Aorists of this kind (hence called 
syncopated) from some verbs, vehioh have in the Present either:the ordinary 
form, as Budo, dim — A. 2 Bier, éduy ; or a form entirely different, as Bai- 
vo, yryyooxa — A. 2 €Bny, éyvar. 

Note 9. Some branches of the Doric dialect, however, actually formed 
the 1 pers. Pres. of many common verbs in ps ‘instead of ®; @. g. Opn pl, 
pirnps instead of dpdo, pirew; and likewise the 3 pers. in gt, ©. g. Kpi- 
vnoe for xpive. Of this there are still some traces extant in the early epic 
writers ; e. g. atynpe in Hesiod; and hither the Grammarians refer some 
Homeric forms, viz. the 3 pers. in not, @. B. Il, «. 6 maypaivnor; Ll. t, 323 

mpopépnor ;* and the - pers. Pass. épnat Od. & 343, as if from Pass. dpnyat 
(for -apac) ‘from dpdw, Spnuu.t 


$107. Paradigms of the Conjugation in ut. 


P ACTIVE. 
L Present. 


set, put placet ve show 
(from OED) (from STAN) (from 4ON) (from devi) 


Indicative. 


S. riOnue tornpe didwpue BSeixvipe 
riéns iorns didws deixvis 
rt riOnot(v) tornot(v) didwor(v) Seixvior(v) 
riderov iorarov didorov Seixvitov 
riderov iorarov didorov deixvutov 
P. fr ridepev | torapey didopev deixvuperv 
pen hl | torare didore Seixvute 
aouv) | ioraot(v) d:ddacr(v) decxvvact(v) 
ye or or 
ribeiot | didov0er Secxviot 





* It is however to be cofsidered, that this form occurs in Homer only after a 
oma (ore, ds, etc.) and therefore ought pa dit to be written, as is now 
coteal 9 done in most of the instances, with « subscript, yo. It is thus to be re- 

garded as a freer use of the Subjunctive. 
t A part only of the ancient Grammarians accent the word thus, 8pna; others 





write which is nothing more than a contraction of dpdaea: into 7 instead of a, 
according to $ 105. n. 16. In this case, the 7 was probably preferred for the sake 
of ony ; since Homer has elsewhere regularly dpara, Spiro, ete. 


t For the anomaly in the signification of this verb, see the nétes under II, helow. 
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Note I, 1. The 3 Plur. in aox(v) is alone “sil in good Attic; in the 
ancient Grammarians it is called Ionic, because it was erroneously. consid- 
ered as the resolved form. In usage however it is so far from Ionic, that 
on the contrary only the circumflexed form, reOeiot, didotce, Secxvict, is to 


IRREGULAR CONJUGATION. TERED IN {tl. 


be found in Herodotus. 


Nore I, 2. The contracted form rieis, loras, etc. (§ 106. n. 


The earlier Attics have the same ; and later it was 
regarded as belonging to the common language. 


Present least used by the ‘Attics. 
d:80is, 8:80t; Homer also 2 pers. d:d0ic6a. 





5,) is in the 


From éidéopus Homer and the fonies have 





Infinitive. : : 
TiOévan | tordvas | didovae | Secxvivas 
Participle.- . : 
ribeis (€vros) Gea (avros) 3:d0us (dvros) Secxvus (uvros) 
riOetod ioraca dcdovca ixvioa 
ribev lordy d:ddv Seexvuy 
ee | 
. 100 | @ | &d8a 
riOns lors dd6s from 
rn _ | lorp d3o ; ee 
D. — NTov, Trov ——— Troy, iyrov | == @rov, @royv 
P. Sper, re, Gos =| Gey, Are, Got Gpev, Gre, Got 


For these Subjunctives see notes under III. 


Optative. 


S. riOeiny — iorainv 8e80inv 
reOeins lorains didoins 
= rein | torain ddoin 
Tieinroy - lorainroy 380i Paks 
riOewnrny lorainrny 8i8ornrny * eo 
P. reOeinuey iorainpey d:doinpuery 
rieinre iorainre 3:80inre : 
rileinoay lorainoay 8e80inoay 


Nore I, 3. We find also dc8¢nv ; but this is a corrupt orthography of the 
later writers; as is also the Aor. 2 dqinv. 


Note I, 4. This is strictly the proper form of the Opt. in verbs in pu, 
with which the Aor. Pass. in the ordinary conjugation agrees. There exists 
however here, as well as there, a very common syncopated form of the Dual 
and Plural, which especially in the 3 Plur. has almost entirely supplanted 
the longer form, viz. 


D. riOetroy lorutroy 8:dotroy 
reOeitny iorairny d:8oirny 
P. riOciper ioraipey didoipev 
reGetre ioraire d:dotre 
riOetey ioratey dcdotey 
Imperative. 
#rldere orabe ¥ 3500: Weixvibs 
érw, etc. | arw, ete. Gro, etc. ura, etc, 
lorarwcay &:dérwoay detxvuTrwoay 


3 Pl. reOérwcav | 


or riOevroy or d:8dvrey or Secxvuvroy 


Note I, 5. For riders instead of ribebt, see § 18. 3.—The 2 Sing. in 3: is 


little used, (Homer with the stem-vowel lengthened, di8w6., éumirdnOt,) but 
instead of it the apocopated form, with the stem. vowel lengthened, viz. 


ribet ® | tor 


or loreésrev 


| 8i8ou — 


| Seievi 


§ 107. 
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. eri 


eriOns 
éri 
ériOerov 
> yd 
éercOerny 


. eridepev 


> 2 
éridere 

> # 
éridecay 


iorny 


Tore 


torn 


toTrarov 
iorarny 
iorapey 
torare 

toracay 


Imperfect. 


VERBS IN [lle 

*8idar *eScixnviy 
é8i8ws éSeixvis 
edidm eSeixvi 
edi8oroy éSeixvuroy 
éd:86rny edecxvurny 
edidopnev edeixyupev 
edidore eSeixyure 
edidocay édeixyucay 


183 


Note I, 6. The Sengular of this tense, except in fornu, is most commonly 6 
formed after the contracted conjugation, and from the form vo: 


ériGouv, ets, ec> edidovy, ous, ov edeixyvoy, es, €(v). 


éornKa 


Perf. 7é0exa dé8axa from 
Plupf. éreOelxewy | éorjxew or | ededwxery AEIKN 
ELOTHKELY 
Nore I, 7. In this Perfect and Plupf. of tornpt, we have to remark: 7 


1) The Augment; since contrary to the custom of other verbs ($ 82. 5), 
the « which stands here instead of the ordinary reduplication of the 
Perfect, takes the rough breathing; and the Plupf. often increases this 
augment by the temporal augment es. 

2) The syncopated forms, éorapev, etc. which are commonly used instead 
of the regular forms; see below note II. 3. 

3) The difference of signification, see notes IT. 1, 2. 


Fut. . Sijco TTIW dace from 
Aor. 1 €0nKa éoTnoa édmxa AEIKN 


Note I, 8. This irregular Aorist in xa (§ 106. 11), in good writers, is 8 
used principally in the Singular; in the Plural, especially in the 1 and 2 
pers. the Attics generally preferred the Aor. 2.—The other moods and par- 
ticiples never occur from the form in xa; except the participle of the Mid- 
dle; see under the Middle form below, note I, 17. 


Aorist 2. 
Indicative. 

S. *&Ony like the| éorny *édwy like the wanting. 
¥€6ns Impf.| éorns ¥e3us Impf. 

_ ¥€Oy éom ¥E80 
€berov €arnroy édorov 
€0érny €ornrny eddrny 

P. eeper eornpey edopey 
ebere éarnre édore 
€becay €ornoay €docay 


Note [, 9. The Aor. 2 €orny deviates from the analogy of the Impf. and 9 
of verbs in pe in general, by its long vowel in the Dual and Plural (§ 106. 
7).—The 3 Plur. éoryjcay has the same form with the 3 Plur. Aor. 1, and 
ean therefore be distinguished only by the connection; the two tenses hav- 
ing different significations ; see notes II. 
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Note I, 10. Of the Aor. 2 €6nv and ¢dwy, the Sing. Indic. Act. has not 
been retained in actual use. The remaining parts, however, are usual; 
some as the sole forms, and others on the ground of preference ; see n. 8. 


Note J, 11. The Aor. éorny serves also as model for the syncopated Aortsts 
s0 called, § 110. 6. 


Inf. Seiva ornvat Sovvas 
Part. eis, Jeioa, Sev oTds, oraca, oray dovs, Sovaa, Sov 
Subj. Ja, Ins, 37, etc. TG, TRS, OT], etc. 8a, dos, 8@, ete. 
Opt. Jeinv orainv Soin 
The Subj. and Opt. are declined like the Present. . 
Emperat. vide és | ons esd dds 
Tes | Sra oTnTe éTo 
:o— S€rov, Sérov OTHTOV, OTHTOY 8drov, Sérav 
; Sere, Jerwoay or | oTHTe, orntwcay or | 8dre, Sérwcay or 
J€évrav ' wravrov Sdévrov 


Nore I, 12. For the Subj. and Opt. the same holds good here, that war 
said of these moods in the Present; only that in the Opt. the longer form 
is here more frequent than there, Jeinpev, doinre. Also of the 3 pers. doincay, 
etc. several examples are found. 


Note I, 13. The monosyllabic Imperative, 9és, dds, etc. ($ 106. n. 1, 
throws back its accent in composition, but not further than the penult syl 
lable; e. g. wepides, amddos. 


Note J, 14. The Imperat. or76: in composition sometimes suffers an ape 
cope, as mapdora. So also B76, see the Anom. Baive, } 114. 


PASSIVE 
Present. 
Indicative 
S. ridepas torapat iSopat Seixvupas 
ridecat, poet. | toracas di80cae deixvvoas 
rib * 

riderat toraras didoras deixvurat 
D. riOépe8ov | iordpeOov d:ddp€8ov Secxvbpebov 
riOec Oov iorag boy 3800 Bor Seixyvc Gov 

video Oov | toracOov bi800 Gov deixyvc boy 

P. ribépeba | lordpeba d:ddpeba | Secervpeda 

rider be | toracbe i800 Ge | deixvua be 
ridevras ' torayrat iSovras | Seixvuvras 

Infin. riberbu | torrag Gas i8ocOa deixvva bas 
iordpevos &ddpevos Secxvupevos 


Part. rBépevos 





# The second persons in oa: sometimes, and those in ao often, have the contrac- 
tion with the stem-vowel. But the longer form in oa: is more certain in the Attic 
prose. Of forg for toraca there is only one example, viz. in A¢schylus, éxlorg for 
éxloracas ; and as the Ionics after dropping o change the stem-vowel a into e€ (see 
notes IV), they then write forp for foreas. From 3vvaya: the tragic poets and later 
prose formed 2 pers. du», see $114. But the forms in ov and ow, as ér{@ov, ov, 
3i8ou, ov, iore (Indic. and Imperat.), éduvw, were in very common use, especially 
in the Aor. 2. Mid. | 


7 a - em, it tale li at a A nt i” Bie ee, et a YT 
‘ : ”* ; * 
‘ “a _ ¥ ; 
I * 


= . 
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Subjunctive. 
S. riOapa ior@pa dddpya from 
rt6n torn bdo decxviw 
rtOnrat  lornra | « bid@rat 
D. rida@pebov | borapebov b:dap€8ov 
rtOno Oop iotja Oov | 88a08ov 
rtOna Gov | larnabov 56@0 ov 
P. riOapeba iorapeBa bdap€0a 
TiOnabe iorna be dda06¢e 
riOavrat iora@vrat dda@vrae 


For some irregularity in the accentuation of this Subjunctive, see m, 31 
32, below. 





Optative. 

S. rideiuny ~ foraipny | ddoipuny from 
tiGeio iorato did0t0 Secxvv 
rideiro icrairo d.dotro | 

D. riBeiueBov = —,_ inraipebor dido0ipne8ov 
TiBeia bor | loraicOov | 8d0tc bor | 
ribeia Ony ioraioOnv Sid0tcOnv | 

P. rideiveba icraipeba ddoipeba 
rideic be icraicbe | bdoia be 
riGetvro ioraivro d.dotvro 





For the Attic Optative riorro, isratro, Sidoiro, ete. see m. 32 below. 


Imperative. 
tibeco or ioraco or disoco or Seixyuco 
tiOov ioT@ didov 


Tilecbw, ete. | icrdcbw, etc. d:dd08w, ete. detxvic bu, ete. 








ee 





Imperfect. 
S. éridéunv | iatdnv | eOLoo Nu | ederKVUNV 
érideco or torago or edidoco0 or | edeixvuco 
eridov ioT@ |  €didou | 
eridero | toraro | €d1d070 edeikvuTo 
D. ériOéuebov =—_— inrapeOoy | €d:ddpe8opv | edecxvupte ov 
‘  ériderOov iorac bov | edidoc bor €deixvucbov 
eribea On | doracOnv | €dcdda ny edecxveac Onv 
P. éridéueba | lordapeba | €dddpue8a | edeckvipeba 
er idea be | toracbe | edidoabe | deixvucbe 
erievro ioravro | €didovro | edeixvuvro 
Perf. ré0expas EoTapar déSopar from 
réGeoa, ete. éoracat, ete. dédoca, ete. AEIK 
Plupf. éreOeiuny | éotdpny ededopnu 





Note I, 15. As to the other moods, ete. of the Perfect, it is easy to form 15 
the Inf. reOeioOat, deddirOat, Part. redeipéevos, Impex. €oraco, ete. The Subj. 
and Opt. do not occur. 


Put. 1 re@jcouar | ctabjcouar | d00ncopa from 
Aor. 1 éréOnv eat abny ed0Onv AEIKQ 
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Note I, 16. In éréOnv, reOnoopat, the syllable re must not be taken for a 
reduplication; it is the radical syllable 9e, which becomes re because of 
the 9 in the ending, according to §18.n.2. The form is therefore for é6é- 
6nv, JeOnoopat. 


Fut. 2 and 3, also Aor. 2, are wanting.* 


—-— - se eae ee ee ieee 


MIDDLE. 
Fut. 1 Syjocopar OTHTOMAL docopat from 
Aor. 1 éOnxdapnv éoTngaunv éSaxapny AEIKQ 


Note I, 17. The Aorists ¢@nxdpny, e8oxaunv, with their participles, be 
long solely to the Ionic and Doric dialects ; the other moods do not occur. 
The Attic prose uses, from these verbs in the Middle, only the Aor. 2. 
Comp. the remarks on the Aor. Act. notes 8 sq. above.—The Aor, 1 éorn- 
gapny is, on the contrary, very much used ; see notes II. 





Aorist 2. 
Indicative. 
€0€uny | *#éorapuny eddunv wanting. 
(€Beco) €Bov ~—see m. 20. (000) €dov 
etc. | | eto. 
Declined like the Imperf. Passive. 

Infin. Jerba *oracba dd6cOae 
Part. €pevos *orapevos ddpevos 
Subj. Jepa *orapa | Sa@pas 
Opt Seipny *oraiuny Soipny 


Imperat. (9600) 908. | *ordco, or | (86a0) 808 


Note I, 18. All these are declined throughout like the corresponding 
forms of the Pres. Passive-—For the Attic forms of the Opt. and Subj. 
(tpdécGotr0, rpdécOwpat, etc.) see notes III. 


Note I, 19. The Infinttive retains the accent even in composition, as 
anobecOa, aroddcOa. The Imperative retains it in the Singular in com- 
position, only when the preposition has but one syllable; e. g. mpoaGou, 
apoodov, adov (from tnut); when the preposition has two syllables, the ac- 
cent is thrown back upon it, e. g. wepidov, amddov. In the Plur. the accent 
always comes upon the preposition ; 6. g. emiJerbe, mpddocbe, dpe be. 


Note I, 20. The Aor. 2 Mid. of tornps does not occur; and stands in the 
paradigm only for the sake of the analogy, or on account of other verbs ; 
©. g. émrapuny from irraya ; see the Anom. méropa § 114. 


Verbal Adjectives. 
Seréos oTaTéos dotéos from 
Seros oraros Soros AEIKN 


ee ——— os EO 


#* The for. 2 and Fut. 2 Pass. are not possible in this formation; except that 
some verbs in syu: can form them from the simple theme ; sce the Anom. fevxyruni. 
The Fut. 3 does not directly occur from these verbs; though the Anom. Fut. 
éorhtoua: (see m. 24) may perhaps be considered as such. 
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IL. Notes on fornpt. 


1. The verb torn is divided between the transitive signification to place, 
cause to stand, and the intransitive to stand; comp. 4113.2. In the Active 
there belong to the signification 

To place: Pres. and Impf. torn, iorny, Fut. ornow, Aor. €ornoa 

To stand: Perf. and Plupf. éornxa, éorjxew, Aor. gornv. 
The Passive signifies throughout to be placed ; but the Pres. and Impf. iora- 
pat, iordpny, as Middle, together with the Future Middle orjcopa, have 
sometimes the signification to place oneself, and sometimes that of to place, 
i. e. set up, erect, e. gz. a monument. The Aor. 1 Mid. éornoduny always 
has this latter signification. . 


2. Besides this the Perfect Active, as to its signification, is here not Per- 
fect, but Present; and the Pluperfect is consequently Imperfect ; comp. 
§ 113.7. Thus 

éornka I stand, éornxas standing, ete.* 
éatnxew I stood, ' 


3. Inthe Perf. and Plupf. there is commonly used in the Dual and Plural 
of the Indicative, and throughout the other moods, a syncopated form, re- 
sembling the Present of verbs in xz. As this form is likewise found in other 
verbs, it will be illustrated below in § 110. 10; but in the mean time it is 
exhibited here, ix. order to render the inflection of fornps complete. 

' Perf. Plur. éoripev, eoriire, éoraor(v) | 
Du. éararov 
Plupf. Plur. éorapev, €orare, €oracay 
u. €ararov, éotatny 

Subjunct. éora, js, 7, ete. Opt. éorainv 

Imperat. €orabt, éordra, ete. 

Infin. €ordva | , 

Particip. (éorads) éotws, érraoa, éorws,t Gen. éoraros 

Ion. éorew@s, Goa, e@s* E@TOS. 

Hence it appears, that this Perfect and Pluperfect have assumed, in the 
greater part of their flexion, both the form and the signification of the Pres- 
ent and Imperfect. 


4. In consequence of the Present signification of this Perfect, and because 
the Fut. orjyc means I will place, and Fut. orjoopa I will place myself or 
for myself, there has been formed from the Perf. €atnxa I stand, a special 
anomalous 

Future éornéo or éorn£opat, I will stand, 
with which is to be compared the similar Fut. in the Anom. Ivqjcko. 
5. In like manner for the transitive signification, there is also a 
Perfect éoraxa I have placed, 
which nevertheless belongs to a later period.. The old Attic employed in 
stead of the Perf. in both significations, either the two Aorists, or a peri- 
phrase, § 97. n. 6. 

6. In some of the editions of Homer, the syncopated form of the Pluperf. 
3 Plur. écracay is found both in the transitive and intransitive sense. But 
the more correct orthography seems to be this, viz. €oracay in its usual 


— ee 8 


* In some a SN however, whose Middle passes over into the intransitive 
signification, the Perf. Act. can be translated in English as a real Perfect with the 
same signification; e. g. dviornu: I set up, dvioraya I rise up, avéornka I have 
risen up.—In consequence of this usual Present signification, the later corrupt 
Greek formed from this tense a peculiar Present, orjxw I stand ; hence 3 pers. orf- 
we: Rom. 14, 4; Imper. orfxere 1 Cor. 16, 13. al. 

+ The irregular form of the Nom. and Acc. of this Neuter, viz. éorés, instead 
of égrdés, is more common. See 4usf. Sprachl. under iornu, § 114. 
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sense as Imperfect, they stood ; and €cracay shortened for érrnoav from Aor. 
1 €ornoa, they placed, as Aorist, Od. o. 307; which then, like the Aorists, 
could also be used for the Pluperf. they had placed, Il. p. 56. Comp. the 
similar shortened form émpece in the Anom. Tippy ple. 


7. The form é €ornre ye stand, Il. 8. 243, 246, is a Homeric syncope for 
€ornKare or €crare. Compare with this somo ’ forms in Herodotus, e. g. 
mpoeoréare 5. 49; also 3 Plur. éoreaos 1. 200. ib. 3. 62. 


III. Notes oN THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE. 


1. The Subjunctive and Optative of the conjugation in mz, in their regular 
form, have the accent constantly upon the ending; e. g. rida, Bdaper, Tt- 
betev, reOeivro, etc. 


2. The cause of this accentuation is to be sought simply in the circum- 
stance, that the syncope, which is so essential to the form in ps (§ 106. n. 
6, 7), cannot properly have place in these moods. Hence they cause the 
long mood-vowel] to flow together with the stem-vowel into one long sound; 
which consequently, according to the rule, takes the accent of a contraction, 
§ 28. 6 


3. Nevertheless, this mode of forming a mixed sound is a different thing 
from the ordinary contraction of these moods in verbs in da, éw, dw; as may 
be seen in the Paradigms.—The Subjunct. iorgs, iorg, which is also ad- 
duced, belongs consequently to the form iordw, and is, like the Inf. arg 
auoray (Plut. ), less correct and less usual; see § 106. n. 5. 


4. But the tendency to render these moods conformable in their accent to 
the general analogy,—according to which the accentuation of the conjuga- 
tion in pe does not differ from that of ordinary barytone verbs,—has caused 
in the Passive several deviations, which in some verbs were more, in others 
less usual. In the two verbs riOnps and inpe ($108), the deviations are 
for the most part peculiar to the Altics, and consist in this, viz. that the 
stem-vowel ts dropped, and then the endings of both moods are assumed from 
the ordinary conjugation ; while the accent, when possible, is thrown back ; 
so that these forms appear just as if derived from a common barytone verb. 
Tn the Subjunctive indeed, the accent constitutes the only distinction, e. g. 

riOwpat instead of reOapat 
Aor. 2. Mid. mpéa6nra, mpénrat, ete. 
But in the Optative the diphthong oz is further assumed, e. g. 
_TiBowro, mepidorvro, mpdota Ge. 
Comp. xa@npat under npat (§ 108. Il. 3); and pépsnpat under the Anom. 
pprnoKo. 

5. From iorapas the Optative alone assumes this accentuation. retain- 
ing its usual diphthong, and As thus used by all writers; ©. g. 

iorato, ioratro, iorata be, ioratvro. 
But the Subjunclive is always iora@pat, ovmorpra, ete. From 8idsopac 
however we find these moods sometimes accented as in no. 4, which also 
is regarded as Attic: 

Subj. di8wrac Opt. anddouwro.* 
In all other verbs which conform to iorapas and didoua, these moods al- 
ways have the accent on the antepenult ; ; ¢. g. duvwpat, Suvairo, 6 Svairo, €ri- 
oryrat, from Svvapat, dviv.pat, émiorapas (sce in $114); dvocro from Anom. 
dvozae With radical o. We find too in verbs in apat, examples of transition 

to the form SOLE ; see the Anom.  Maprapat and a ecm 








* Our chowledve of this apposed: Atticism, (ese F schera ad Weller. II. p. 469 
sq. and espec. Gottling Acc. p. 79, 81-85,) is sull very imperfect and uncertain; 

and more accurate investigation has yet to determine and rectify much in the above 
specifications. ‘ 
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6. Verbs in vzz commonly form both these moods from the theme in va, 
as Sexvuns, Secxvvorut. Still there are some examples, which shew that 
they could be formed here after the analogy of other verbs in ps, by using 
simply long v instead of the usual mixzd vowel or diphthong; e. g. Opt. 
daiviro Il. w. 665; anyviro Plat. Pheed. extr. Subj. 3 Sing. oxedavvice 1b. 
p. 77. d, like the old form rumrpot, reOgoe. § 103. m. 37.* 


IV. Draects. 


1. Many of the variations of the dialects in the ordinary conjugation, are 
also common to verbs in ps; as the zterative form in oxov, which in these 
verbs always has the short radical vowel before this ending, e. g. 

Impf. rideoxov, didocxoyv, SeixvucKxov 

Aor. 2 orackov, Sdcxov. 
Further the Infinitives riOépev, lordpev, iordpevar (for reOévar, iordvat), J€pev, 
Sepevar, Sdpevac (for Jeivat, Sovvac), everywhere with a short stem-vowel ; but 
with a long vowel in the Aor. 2 of those verbs which always retain the 
long vowel in this tense, as orqpev, ornpevat, dipev, yropera, ete. Also the 
Ionic ending of the 3 Plur. in arat, aro; e. g. reO€arat for rievrat, €3:ddaro, 
etc.—The Dorics of course, in those verbs whose stem-vowel ir a, every- 
where insert their long a instead of n; e. g. iorape, oravac. 


2. For the sake of the metre the epic pocts employ the Inf. rcOnpevat, 
Part. Pass. ri6nevos; and d:dovvas instead of &ddévar. They sometimes re- 
tain the reduplication in forms where it js not customary, e. g. Fut. &kdeocw 
instead of 8acw. 


- 

3. The Ionics, in verbs in nye from dw, change a before a vowel into e€ ; 
e. g. foréacs for lordacs comm. ioraot. Comp. § 105. n. 8—Hence they 
have in the 3 Plur. Pass. ioréara: (instead of ioraurat) for ioravrat; see n. 
1 above. 


4. The Ionic dropping of the o in the endings cat and ao (§ 103. m. 17) 
appears here less frequently; Herodot. émioreac (for -aa) from émiorapat, 
ericracat: Hom. 3€o for J€ao, papvao for papvaco, Saiyvo for edaivvoo. 


5. The Dorics have re for ot; in the Sing. ri@nre for riénot; and in the 
Plural, (the » being also restored, § 103. m. 28,) reOevre, lorayrs, 8eddvre, for 
-€lol, act, ouvct. 

6. The 3 Plur. of the Imperf. and Aor. 2 Act. in cay is made by the 
Dorics and the epic writers a syllable shorter, and ends simply im » with 
the preceding short or shortened stem-vowel ; e. g. 

€rtOey for éridecay 

€day for épacay (sce pnpi § 109) 

€arayv (aorayv), Bay, for éornaay, é8noay 
€Sov, €Suy, for éSocay, edtcav. 

7. For the 1 Sing. Imperf. éri@nv, the Ionics say éridea. 


8. The Jonic resolution of the Subjunctive-ending ({ 103. m. 38) here al- 
ways causes the stem-vowel to reappear ; yet only according to these rules: 
a) Verbs whose stem-vowel is ¢« or a, adopt here « as the stem-vowel 
(see m. 36 above); thus | 
TrOéw, riOéns, riOenre, rewort, THEwpat, etc. for 7A, Fs, etc. Guat, ete.— 
and Jéw, Jens, J€ewpat, etc. for Ia, Ins, ete. 
loréw, ioréns, oréw, oréns, gTéewper, etc. for icra, ora, arys, etc. 
b) Verbs whose original stem-vowel is o, take only ; thus 83a, doa, 
Sans, dan, etc. for 6150, 5a, Sas, 3o, ete. 
* See below in § 110. 6, pinv; and also ib. 7, ¢0{unv.—The above accentuation 
of the Passive foims 8aivito, rhyviro, is founded on the analogy of the examples 
contained in the preceding notes. Comp. AéAvro § 98. n. 9. 
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9. The epic writers have also this Ionic resolution; and can vary it in 
two different ways, according to the necessities of the metre : 

43 a) They prolong thee. According to the general rules, this can be done 
only by means of e; and thus we find Jeiw, Jeins, Jeiopev, etc. for 
36, ete. and so also oreiw for or@. But where the original vowel of 
contraction is 7,.only the doubling of the sound (ny) can have place, 
§105.m.38. This occurs in those verbs whose stem-vowel is a, usual. 
ly; and for or, orys, ory, etc. from tort, we accordingly find oreio, 
ornyns, ornn. In those with the stem-vowel e the usage is variable ; 
and we find both Seins, Jein, Jeinre, and Inns, Inn, etc.* 

44 hb) They shorten the peculiar vowel of the Subjunctive (§ 103. m. 39) ; 
but for the most part only where the stem-vowel is prolonged as above; 
thus 

Seiopat, creloper, for Jéwpat, ordoper 
orneroy for‘(arnrov) ormntrov: Sooper for &dwpev. 

45 10. Since the epic writers make the 3 Sing. in all Subjunctives in oe 
(§ 103. m. 37), some forms arise here which must be carefully distinguished 
both from the Indicative, and from the 3 pers. Plur. e. g. lorgoc for lorg, 
8gor for 39. 


46 11. The Optative is never resolved ; except that the Ionics say Jeoipny 
for Jeiuny, precisely as if from @EQ. Hdot. 1. 53. 


$108. Verbs in ws from ‘ED, ’EQ, ’IN. 


Among the anomalous verbs in pz are several short ones, some 
of which have ‘EJ for their root, and others ’E and’IN. These 
are very liable to be confounded ; especially in composition, where 
the breathing in many cases disappears. Thus mpoceivas can 
come from both elvas and eivar, while in ddetvas and azreivas the 
breathing is distinguished ; though not even here in Ionic writers, 
who in such words omit the aspirate. The theme ‘E2 has three 
principal significations: 1) ¢o send, 2) to set, place, 3) to clothe ; 
EM. has the signification to be; and ‘IN, to go. 


I. ins, send, cast; from ‘EN. 


1. This verb may be compared throughout with 7/@nu., from 
which it deviates very little. The ¢ stands instead of the redupli- 
cation ($106. 6); in the Attic dialect it is long. When a form 
begins with the short radical e, it is susceptible of the temporal 
augment, and ¢€ passes over intd et, $ 84. 2. 


Norse. An actual comparison with the form rine is here presupposed. 
It may also be remarked, that the simple verb inus occurs but seldom; and 
that the greater part of the forms here given are found only in the compounds. 


* The ancient Grammarians themselves are not uniform on this point, and we 
find both modes of orthography in the best editions; and besides these a third, which 
drops the subscript in the 2 and 3 person (Selns, Sefn), and thus makes them pre- 
cisely like the Optative. Still, this last appears to be the least correct form ; and 
seems to be founded solely on the supposition, that the . has passed over to the pre. 
ceding vowel, dép, Sein. See § 103. m. 38. 
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ACTIVE. > M: 
Pres. Sing. tnps ins inot(v) wee, 
Dual — leroy terov "ies 
Plur. tepev iere  * lace or icios(v) . 


the former contracted from igact, comp. r3éact. 
Subj. ia Opt. ieiny Imper. (tet) tet, iérw, ete. Inf. iévae 
; (comp. ddiévat) Part. leis, ieioa, iév, 
, Impf. . inv and fovy ins andies i and fe 


t — ierov iérny 
P ow. lad @ 
. lewev iere iecay. 


The form four is regular from ‘IEQ, § 106. n. 5, § 107. m. 6. Comp. ddiov» 
or npiovy, § 86. n. 2; 3 Plur. npieoay. 


Perf. «ixa*¥ Plupf. etxew 
Fut. joo Aor. 1 xa § 106, 11, Ion. &xa. 
Aor, 2 Sing. not used; for it the Aor. 1. 

D. —. €roy érnv 

PL. &uev ére éoay 


praemecr with the augment: eliyev, efre, eloav, comp. xaeiuev, dveire, 
peicar.t 
Subj. &, is, ete. t. elnv, Plur. eiyev, eire, elev, for einuev, ete, 
| mper. €s, €ra Inf. eiva Part. eis, eiva, &v. 
Compounds: ddeivar, apa, apes, adeis, etc. Opt. Plur. dvetyer, ete. 


PasstvE and MippLe; comp. ri@nys. 


Pres. feuat, feoat, tera, ete. Subj. ida Opt. beiuny, ete. 
Perf. eiua, etc. (neOciua, pedcicOa, perbeicbw, etc.) 
Plupf. efuny, eico, ete. comp. Aor. 2 Mid. 
Aor. 1 Pass. é@nv, comm. with the augment «inv, e. g. dpeiOnv. Part. 
adedeis, ete.—Fut. €Onoopat. 
Aor. 1 Mid. jxapny, used only in the Indicative. 
Aor..2 Mid. géunvy, comm. with the augment ciuny, eico, efro, etc. e. g. 
ddciro, errs 
jy Gpar, 7, ete. Opt. etunv, elo, etc. Imper. od (apo, mpoov, 
_ mpoer be, etc. see §107.m.19). Infin. €r@a (aera) Part. euevos. 
Verbal Adject. éréos, érds (dicperos). 

2. For the Attic Subjunctive and Optative, e. g. mpdwpat, mpdénrat* toro, 
aiowro, mpdora Ge, (even in Act. adioure, adin, Plato, en.) and also for the 
a e.g. dbéw, apeiw for Subj. apa; yor for 3 Sing. Subj. 7 j See § 107. 

3. Peculiar to this verb, however, is an Attic-lonic form of the Imperf. 
in -ew instead of -nv in the compounds, e. g. rpotery Od. x. 100; npiecv 
Plat. Euthyd, 51. See the Ausf. Sprachl. 

4. To be noted are also the Homerie forms of the Fut. and Aor. advécet, 
dvécvaupe, etc. after another (more regular) formation, Il. £. 209. @. 537. 
Od. o. 265; but these occur only in composition with dvd, and as it would 
seem only when this preposition has the sense of back, again. 


5. An old theme ‘IQ has sometimes been assumed, especially in the com- 
pounds ANIO, MEOIQ. But all the forms which are referred to it, are 
chiefly Ionic and poetical, and depend for the most part on the accent.t 
With more certainty we may refer thither the Homeric évyv:ov, and the 
Ionic form peperipévos from METIQ (Impf. periero or eueriero) Ion. for 
MEOIQ, comm. pebinut, peOlero, wePetpevos. 


* Like ré@exa—A less usual form was €wxa, with w inserted (§ 97. n. 2); 
whence the Passive form 3 Plur. &4gé@yrax in the N. Test. Matt. 9, 2. 5, ete. 
See Lexilog. I. p. 296. 

+t The accent is not drawn back because of the augment; see § 84. n. 4. 

, 4 If we write e. g. 2 Sing. Pres. uedicis, it belongs to IEQ; but pebles to ‘10, 
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Il. eloa did set, did place; jpat sit. 


1. Eica is a defective verb, from which in the transitive sense,—yet only 
in some special significations, as to lay the foundation of a building, to erect, 
to place an ambush, etc.—the following forms occur: 

Aor. 1. eioa, Mid. eigapny 
Part. éaas, écapevos (Hom. éperdpevos), Inf. éoa (Hom. épéooa), Mid. 
Imper. éoat, €ooat. 
To these may be added: 3 pers. Sing. €éooaro and with syllabic augment 
ééccaro (another reading 3s ¢€acaro Od. £. 295), and Fut. Mid. €copa: (Hom. 
épéooer Gat Il. +. 455, he will set); all which forms are liable to be con- 
founded with the similar ones from és below. For the Attic prose only 
the Middle form eiodpyy is in use ; the Active forms belong to the poets and 
dialects —The diphthong ei in the Indic. is strictly only augment; still it 
passed over as a strengthening into the other forms, e. g. Imperat. eicoy, 
Part. cioas, eiodapevos, Hdot. Plut. Fut. Mid. efvoma: is rare. All the de- 
fective parts were supplied by the forms of i8pvo. 


2. The Perfect Passive has the following form, which most 
commonly has the force of an intransitive Present, viz. 


HRyae I sit. 


Pres. hpa, hoa, horas, ete. 3 Pl. Avra: (Ion. ara, epic etarac) 
Impf. juny, joo, Horo, etc. 3 Pl. hvro (lon. éaro, epic etaro Od. v. 106) 
Inf. jo6ar Part. jpevos*® Imper. foo, 7rbu, etc. 


3. The compound xd@npae is in more common use. This verb does not 
assume the o in the 3 pers. except in the Imperf. when it does not take the 
syllabic‘augment; thus 

xa@npat, 3 xaOnrat 
éxaOnpny or xaOnuny, 3 éexaOnro or xabnorot 
Inf. xa6jc6ac* Part. na@npevos* Imp. xabyoo Subj. cadopa, yg, 
nrat, etc. Opt. xaboipny, 3 xaBotro.$ 
Later writers employ also for the 2 pers. the form xa6y, and in the Imperat. 
xaOou, for «a6noat, ad6nc00.—T he Ionics in their manner have ¢ instead of 3; 
as xatnpat, 3 Pl. xaréaras, etc. 


4. All the defective parts are supplied from &eaOa: or iCerOa, and its 
compounds with card. § 114, io. 


III. Evyvpes, Ion. eivups, I clothe. 


This verb is inflected like decxyyys, and has its defective parts 
from the theme “E22. Comp. § 106. 8, 12. § 112. 15. 


Except in composition, this verb is only poetical. Besides the Pres. and 
Impf. the following forms occur: 
Fut. €ow, €oow, Aor. €ova, Inf. €oa, €ooa, Mid. éooapeny 
Perf. Pass. efpat, efoas, eirar, etc. hence 3 Pl. Plupf. efaro Il. o. 596,— 
and from a form éopa, Plupf. 2 Pers. €aao, 3 pers. €oro. 
Also with the syllabic augment, Aor. €€ocaro, Plupf. €eoro. 

In prose the compound apgrevvupt is usual : 

# The present signification occasions also a present accentuation in the Participle, 
but not in the Infinitive; as may be seen in the compound xa@joGu. Comp. xejuas, 
and espec. § 111. n. 2. 

t Nevertheless, contrary to the precept of the grammarians (Thom. Mag.) we 
sometimes find written xajro, Dem. Cor. p. 285, 300. Bekk. 

t Comp. § 107. m. 31. Aristaph. Ran. 947, 1073; where it is now accented 
xaQoiro, émixaboiro; see Gottling. 
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Fut. dappiece Attic dugi@ Aor. 1 nppieca, dudtecat. 

Perf. Pass. nudlecpat, nudierat, nuplerrat, etc. Inf. nuréa Gat. 

Mid. to clothe oneself, Fut. dudiécopat, Xen. Plato: 
Probably also Aor. 1 npdterduny, since Xenophon (Cyr. 6.4. 6) has from 
the compound in éwi the Inf. érséoao Gas, in like manner without elision 
of the «. That the vowel of the preposition is commonly not elided (émet- 
pévos Hom. éemeéorat Hdot. 1. 47), is to be explained from § 6. n. 3. 


IV. e¢ud Tam; from EN. 
1. The usual flexion of ecwi is the following : 


Present S. eipé eis. comm. ef — €ariv, éori (€are 3 below) 
— €ordy €orov 
P. dopey eoTe cioiv, elat 


Inf. elvat Part. av (G. dvros), ovoa, ov 

Subj. a, 7 2, q* Tov, TOV - dyer, 7 NTE, dox(v) 

Opt. einy, eins, ein: einrov, einrny OF eirny: etnuey or eluer, einre OF Etre, 
€inoay comnt. elev* 

Imp. tc&t,t gora-t D. €crov, €orwov: P. éore, Eorwoay or Eorwy.t 


Imperf. S. iw jobat Wy 
> ? id a, Lg 
—_ Tov Or joréy = Yirqy oF Horny 
P. jpev qe or Hore joa 


The Fut. is formed as Middle: 
€gopat 2 €oy or ces 3 €orat, old and epic évera 
Inf. €reo Gat, etc. 
Verbal Adjectives (Neut.) éoréov (cuverréov) etc. 


2. There is further an Imperf. from the Middle, 
Impf. 1 Sing. fyny, 
which is equivalent to that of the Active, but less frequent in earlier 
writers. A form of the 3 Plur. efaro for #vro Od. v. 106, is recognized by 
the ancient Grammarians, but is doubtful; see under 7 Fat, and the Auef. 
Sprachl.—T he Dorics and epic writers have ‘the 2 Sing. Imperat. €o 0, €o oo. 


3. The whole Present epi etc. is enclitic; but actually takes the inclina- 
tion, only when it is-merely the logical copula, connecting the subject and 
its predicate; whenever it signifies actual existence, it retains fa tone. 
The 3 Sing. expecially, 1 then takes the tone on the first syllable; e. g. Jeds 
éorey" €art pot 8ovAo0s; gor of (but Plur. eiciv of $ 150. m. 21). Further, 
éorw always stands after the unaccented particles os, ouK, el, and after TOUTO 
and a@AAd when these words have an apostrophe: ovx €ort, rovr gore. | 
Elsewhere however, when the inclination is only hindered (§ 14. 6), the 
tone remains on the final syllable; e. g. Adyos éari, ayabds 8 ecriv, €o pev 

ap.—The 2 pers. ef or eis is never inclined, except in the dialect-form éoot 
ne and sometimes eis, ec. g. Od. 8. 371. 


4. In no verb are the dialects so various and multiplied as in this. We 
adducce here, for the most part, only such as do not follow of course from 
the general prmerples stated in § 103. 


Present. Doric, S. éupi, eooi, évri, which last stands likewise for the 3 Plur. 
etgi.—lonic 2 Sing. also erat, 1 Plur. ejuev, 3 Plur. €doe(v).— 
A pochice! form is epev for éoper. oe 
* The particle eley be it so, well, seems to have come from the 3 Sing. ay for 
tho Sing. is requisite, whether we supply TOUTO OF TauUTa. 
t The 2 pers. Yo% is not to be confounded with Yo@ know, see olda § 109.—The 
3 pers. Sing. has also a‘later form 47@; and the 3 Plur. is in Plato (Legg. p. 879) 
once vy rwy, Ion. ébyrav. . 
{ In later writers 4s. Comp. § 103. m. 36. 
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Imperf. Ion. sometimes fa and éa, 2 €as, 3 fe or Fev, 2 Pl. are, ete. and 
sometimes fov (1 pers. in Hom.) and éoxoy, from the theme EQ. 
—From the form éa comes the Attic form of the 

1 pers. 7 for jv. 

For the 3 Sing #y the epic writers have also the doubled souna 
fy and énv.* The Dorics have for the same, by @ peculiar 
anomaly, 7s; for the 1 Plur. jpev and jes; and for the 3 Plur. 
#oay the Ion. and Dor. is érav.t—Also 2 Sing. in Hom. ijo0a. 


Infin. Ancient and Ionic gpev, euevar, tuper, Supevar; Dor. jpev and 
yes (like 1 Plur. Impf.), euev and eipes. 


Finally, the Ionics form from the theme "EQ the Part. éoy with the accent 
on the final syllable, Subj. €w, Opt. gouue. 


5. In composition the preposition, in all cases not contrary to the general 
rufes (j 103. m. 1), takes the accent upon itself; ©. g. mdpetut, 2 pers. mapet. 
But in mapyy on account of the augment, mapéora: on account of the syn- 
cope, mapetvas (§ 103. m. 6), Subj. napa, zs, 7, etc. and Opt. 3 Pl. mapetey on 
account of the formation in ps (} 107. m. 28), the accent remains upon the 
verb. The participle also retains the tone, rapov.—For mapa, é, etc. In- 
stead of mdpeott, eveore, ete. see § 117. 3. 


‘ _ Vv. ele Igo; from ‘IN. 


1. The radical sound of this verb is 4, which when lengthened passes 
over into «. With this change are connected many anomalies, both of 
form and of signification. The following are the forms in use. 


Present S. elys ets comm. ef (Hom. ¢ia8a) elae(v) 
D. — troy trov 
P. tuey tre taor(y) 
Inf. iévac 


Part. ia, loioa, iby, G. Idvros, always with the accent on the ending, 
as in other verbs the Part.. Aorist. 


« Subj. to Opt. toes or loinv 
Imperat. (6c (in composition ei, as mpécet, et), trw etc. 3 Pl. irwoay or 
ovrwy. 
Imperf. 8. few, Jon. yia, Att. fa 


jess or evrGa 
jee or jeev,f Ion. Fie or Fier 
P. yetpev or puev 
od ? 
nétre OF nre 
C4 


neoav, lon. jioay, Hom. and Att. joay 
The Dual is formed after the analogy of the 2 pers. Plural. 


Verbal Adj. iréos, irés, or iryréos, lryrds. 


A Middle is also adduced, with the signif. to hasten, hasten away; of which 
however only the Pres. and Impf. are in use: teya, léuny, Imper. feoo. 
But the Middle of inu: also, (i. e. tepac ig. dppdw, to put oneself tn motion, 
to hurry, to rush,) is identical with these forms in signification; and this 
ton accords far better with iu. As pow the whole matter depends on 
merely exchanging the smooth breathing for the rough, and inasmuch as 
the former (ieuac) is feebly supported by ancient testimony, it is usual in 

* In Il. A. 762 &y stands for the first person, but is doubtful; see the Ausf. 
Sprachl. p. 530, marg. ; 

t That qv is sometimes adduced as being used for foay, rests solely on some 
poetical passages, where 4» stands with the Plural, but so that it always precedes 
the subject, as Hes. 8. 321 rijs 8 Ay rpeis xeparal. It is therefore simply a pecal- 
larity of Syntax; see § 129. n. 6. 

t This form occurs, for the most part, only in the tragic Senarius before a vowel 
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recent editions, not only of ana but of other authors who use these forms, 
as Plutarch and Lucian, to write everywhere tena, teao, i€uevos, levro, ete. 


2. The compounds have the accent like those of efi; and hence e. g. 
maperpe, mapet, are forms of the same persons from that verb ; and 3 Sing. 
rdapecot 18 the same as the 3 Pl. of the compound of eiyi. 


3. This verb is the sole example of a form in ye which has ¢ for its radi- 
cal or stem-vowel.* And just as verbs whose radical vowel is e, retain 
this in the Plural, while In the Sing. they change it into n, SO here the i 
is prolonged into ec (as: eiut, etoe), but in Plur. iuev, tre; like ri@npe, nor, 
euev, ere. In the Infin. 2éva, the € is therefore only an epenthesis; since it 
strictly would be tvac, just like 7iOé-vac; and to this analogy correspond the 
anceent and eptc Infinitives twev, ipevat, like riOeyev for reBevat. —Entirely 
analogous, but with ec instead of i, is the omens Opt. etny Il. w. 139. Od. 
& 496, afier the analogy of piny : see § 107. 33, and marg. But like- 
wise, after the literal analogy of tévat (beac: season has in one instance 
adopted the Opt. form teiny, like reAeiny, in Il. r. 209. 


4. Besides the forms above adduced, there occurs nothing further in the 
common language ; and the verb is therefore to be considered as really de- 
fective. It serves chiefly to supply the place of some of the Jess usual 
forms of the anomalous €pyoua. § 114. 


5. This verb has in its signification the peculiar anomaly, that the Pres- 
ent equs has the 
Signification of the Future, J wild go. 
From this there is no real exception, except in the epic and later writers. 
This edue therefore supplies the place of the Fut. éAevoopae (see the Anom. 
€pxouat), Which form is unwieldy and less used.+ 


6. The other moods of etut, when their nature permits it, can likewise 
take the signification of the Future; although in the dependent clauses in 
which they usually stand, this is not at once so obvious. E. g. Thue. 5. 
7 évopitey antévac Ordrav BovAnrat, ‘he thought he would be able to depart 
when he pleased ;’ where we also can say, ‘he thought to depart.’ So 
after Guvupe, ©. &. Qpooey amevat Juravit se abiturum, he swore to depart. 
Also Plato. Pheed. p. 103. d, doxet got TO TUpP TpotovTos Tov Bigs aba i) Um- 
eftévat i) aoc Oac ;—It is most obvious in the Participle; e.g. Xen. An. 2. 
3. 29 ng TVTKEVATAHEVOS, os dnd€wy tpas eis thy “EAXaba, kai \atres amrioy 
emt THy €vavrov apynv.—But in most instances, the other moods and the _Par- 
liciple appear in a present sense, and so stand for the same moods of @ €pxXo- 
pat, to Which they are commonly preferred because of their shortness. 


7. The learner must take care not to be misled by the anomalous accent 
on lov, so as to regard this participle as an Aorist. The same anomaly 
anys in the lon. ewy from ents and in coy from the Anom. kiw.t 








* Single sy yreopated't forms, which follow the axe: e analogy | in other verbs (§ 106. 
n. 8), are the Plur. of the Perf. 5€Sia, and the Aor. 2 Mid. ép@iuny; see the Anom. 
Setoa, pblw. 

+ This usage is by no means limited to the Attics; see e. g. Hdot. 3. 72 mapi- 
wev. Hom. I}. «. 450. In Homer however there are some examples of this verb 
as Present, e. g. Od. x. 191; while among the Attics, at least in prose, there are 
no genuine examples ; for all those are not genuine, where the Fut. ean indeed be 
expressed by the Present in English, but the sense nevertheless undeniably points 
to the Future; e. g. J go home or am now going home, instead of I will or am about 
to go home. 

$ The form idéy can indeed be taken as preterite in such connections as e. g. Il. 
a. 179 ofkad’ iay... Mupuiddverow &vacoe. But we shall hereafter shew (§ 144. n. 
3), that other Presents stand in the same manner. The real Part. Aor. is éAdév; 


see the Anom. &pxouas 
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8. Instead of the Imperfect above given, the ancient Grammarians have 
another, viz. ely, els, el, iuev, tre, toay; and likewise another Aor. 2, tov, tes, 
etc. to which they erroneously refer the Part. ioy on account of its accent. 
All that is found of these forms belongs solely to the epic language; and 
varies in signification, like‘other old preterites, between the Imperfect and 
Aorist. But except the third persons, 


te or tev, trny, toay, 
there is nothing to be found.* From these the Grammarians, and they 


alone, have supplied the other forms by analogy ; for ety has the same rela- 
tion to efye and fcay, as éridny to Tidy and éribecay. 


9. From these two simple preterite forms, however, arose in actual usage 
two fuller forms; viz. from tov, in the epic writers, fiov or yov; and from 
ely, in the common language, the yecy given above. This latter form 
passed over at the same time into its Ionic shape, fia or Fa; just as in’ 
riOnuc the Ion. érifea comes from éri@ny, and in eixi am the Ion. ja from fv; 
except that here this #ia, or 7a, remained in use in the Attic language along 
with yew. The ancient Grammarians very crroncously brought forward 
this fia, na, as Perfect, and new as the corresponding Pluperfect; although 
this is entirely contradicted by the signification, and although no further 
forms from ia oceur which are at all characteristic of the Perfect, neither 
in agt, -évat, nor Part. os.¢ This Impf. ja, jes, etc. seems principally to 
have remained in use, in order to take the place of the Impf. npyduny from 
épxonat, Which was less used because of its ambiguity; it being also the 
Impf. of dpyopuat.t 





* When in the editions of prose writers, &miev, mpdoioay, elc. are occasionally 
found as Imperfect, such cases are either false readings, as Yue for yey; or the 
corrupted language of Jater writers. 

t With this few and fiov, as protracted forms from efy and tov, compare the form 
jelSew for pdew or efSew, in § 109 under ol8a, The orthography few with « sub- 
script was introduced only by the Grammarians, on account of this erroneous der- 
ivation from #%a. The protraction itself arose simply from an effort to render the 
augment audible, without obscuring the sound of e. ‘The forms jemer, Ferre, feoar, 
however, which really occur, have without doubt crept into use from the seeming 
analogy of the Pluperfect; since at first only finey, Hire, Hioay, were used; which 
last forma (fieay) has actually been preserved in the Ionic dialect; see in 1 above. 

$ It is prope: to bring forward here some examples, to shew this use of ja as an 
Imperfect. Plato Rep. 5 init. nal eyo wey ya tas epetijs épav —, 5 5t MoAduapxos 
éxrelvas — — mpoonydyeto — kal fAeyey &tta—. Here every language, which dis- 
tinguishes the Aorist from the Imperfect, requires the Imperfect, in co eram ut di- 
cerem, j’allois dire, I was going to say. Xen. Cyr. 5. 4, 10, 11, where the conver- 
sation of two persons who meet cach other is related: 6 Kipos —elwev, "Eyw Se 
mpos o€, Epn, emonepduevos, Sxws exes, enopevduny. "Eyd 5€ 7, tpn 5 Taddras, 
vai wa ToUs Jeovs, vt ewavadeagdéuevos Ria —. Plat. Charmid. init. *Hroy wey rf apo- 
repalg — dnd Tov orpatorddou* olov 5& 5a Xpsvou agiypevos aopevws Fa emt ras curh- 
Geis StarpiBas, xal 5} Kal eis Thy Taupéov wadalorpay —eicHABoy, Kad avrd& KaréAa- 
Bov nrA. Here the first words describe, as is usual at the beginning of the Pla- 
tonic dialogues, the relation or situation of things at the time of the occurrence ; 
and consequently the ya ém) ras diarpiBas, as is also shown by the Plural, implies 
duration, and is therefore Imperfect ; while immediately with the simple action e. 
v. I. x%. elajAGov, the narrated fact begins with the Aorist.—So Hdot. 2. 42, where 
the conditional éywye &y obk fia — rodAAaxy Te by Yoxov euewurdy, stands without any 
anterior clause, and, as the context shews, can in no manner be thrown back into 
the ae Comp. also Dem. c. Steph. I. p. 1106. Other instances, where the idea 
of the Jorist might perhaps appear to us more natural, must be judged of with 
reference to the principle, that an action, which we conceive of as being rapidly 
accomplished, might olten appear to the narrator as having duration, or as being 
se aa with another action before mentioned, and consequently in the Im 
perfect. 
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10. In the epic language we find another acknowledged form of the Mid- 
dle, without the accessory idea of haste; viz. 
Fut. and Aor. 1 etcopat, eioapny, 
both of which are liable to be confounded with the similar forms from ¢i8o 
(of3a) ; especially since Homer makes also é¢eicaro, and does not elide the 
vowel of the preposition ; a8 xaraeioaro went down. Comp. efdm in § 114. 


$109. The irregular Verbs dnl, retpat, olda. 


There remain the following verbs, which require to be separate- 
ly exhibited : 


I. gnu I say; from SAN. 


Pres. S. gnpi pys pyai(v) 
dD. — ardy arov 
P. dapey gare  haci(v) 


“Inf. paves Part. pds 
Subj. p& Opt. painv Imperat. dab 


Impf. 8S. égny €pns comm. épycba en 

D. — €parov eparny 

P. épapev epare épacay poet. épar. 
Fut. djco. Aor. 1 épnaa. 


The MID. ddoOa, hapevos, epapnv (Imperat. dado for ddoo in Homer), 
is also used; and in the PASS. some forms of the Perfect are found, as 
mepacOw be it said, mehacpévos. 

Verbal Adjectives: garéos, hards. 


1. The forms of the Pres. Indic. except ys, are enclitic (§ 14. 2), with 
anomalous accent and ¢ subscript.—The compounds are accented like cupdn- 
pt, ouppys: avrignut, avripys, avrignot, Subj. dyripd. 

2. In respect to the signification of this verb, we must distinguish: 1) 
The general one, to say; 2) The more definite ones, to affirm, declare, pre- 
tend, concede. All these belong to the Present djs. But in the general 
signification, to say, only the Pres. and Imperf. Act. in all the moods are in 
common use; while the other parts are everywhere supplied from the 
anomalous eirety ctc. where see. On the other hand the Fut. and Aor. 
gnow, &pnoca, have by preference the more definite meanings; respecting 
which it is further to be observed, that in the Imperf. and in the Inf. and 
Part. Present,*in order to avoid ambiguity, these meanings are more com- 
monly designated either by the Middle, or by the forms of @aoxey, which 
elsewhere is seldom used in prose.* 


3. We have arranged and named the single forms of this verb above, in 
the manner required by their derivation, In respect to usage, however, it 
must be noted, that the Impf. épyy is commonly Aorist in sense, and is used 
alternately with etroy, as synonymoys with it. And with this épny is con- 
nected the Inf. dava, as a preterite; thus in direct discourse, e. g. abe 
Ilepexdns, Pericles said; but in sermone obliquo, gpavat rov Leptxdea, t 
Pericles said. So soon however as the Infin. Pres. is requisite, we find 
either Aeyerv or dacxecy. 


4. By an apheresis (} 29. n. 10) we find in the language of familiar dis- 
course the following forms from dnt : 
* E. g- fn owov’dlew ‘he said he was in haste;’ Epacke orovdd(ew ‘he pre- 
tended to be in haste ;’ pdoxaw alleging, affirming ; ob pduevos denying, since of 
gnu is just the opposite of pnul I affirm, concede ; see § 148. n. 2. 


, 
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ni say I, enquam, 
in animated repetition in discourse ; and so also the Imperf. }y, 4, for én, 
én (dv, 7); but only in the phrases 
aa jy 8 eyo said I; 48 ds said he, 
in relating a conversation. Here also belongs the epic 
fh he said, 
as a phrase of transition after quoting the words of a person. 


II. «etwas I lie, recline; from KEIN, KEN. 


Pres. xetpat, xetoat, keira, etc. 3 Plur. xeivras 
Inf. reioGas Part. xeipevos* Imper. xeioo, xeicOa, etc. 
Subj. x€wpat, xén, ete. Opt. xeoiuny 
Impf. éxeipuny, Exetoro, Execro, etc. 
Fut. reioopas 
Compound, xardxetpat, cardxewwo (xardxecas Hymn. Mere. 254), ete. but Infin. 
xaraxetoOar.* 


1. To the theme KEQ belong further among the Ionics xéerat, xéovrat, 
xéeoOat. Other Ionic forms are xeiarat, xéarat, for xeivrat, and the iterative 
KET RETO. 


2. The Homeric Active form xeiw, xéw, has the signification of the Future, 
Iwill lie down; comp. 8nw under Anom. AA- no. 4. § 114. 


3. According to some Grammarians, this verb had no Subjunctive form ; 
nence we find here and there xeipat, xeiva, in the Subjunct. construction ; 
6. g. Sidxequar Plat. Phad. p. 84. e. So also xetrae in Homer, where others 
read xnrat, Od. B. 102. 


4. Besides its simple signification, this verb must also be regarded as a 
' Perfect Passive of riOnus. Hence all its compounds correspond in their sig- 
nification to the compounds of rine; ©. g. avariOnus I consecrate, dvdxeysat 
Iam or have been consecrated.t 


III. ol8a I know ; from ede. 


1. The old verb et8w has for its proper signification, to see; and only some 
of its tenses have the signification to know. No form which has the one 
signification, occurs in the other. But as the parts which belong to the 
signification to know, have many other anomalies, it will be useful to ex- 
hibit them here separately. The forms which signify to see, are given under 
eid and dpda, § 114. 


3. Olde is strictly the se 2 from ¢t8w, i.e. I have seen, perceived ; like 
€ocxa, Ion. ota, from eixeo. It acquires however, in the signification to know, 
the power of the Present; and consequently the Pluperf. that of the Im- 
perfect ; see below § 143. 7. Of the regular flexion of oi8a, the 2 pers. 
oiéas, and the whole Plural ot8apev, oi8are, otdact, are rarely found in Attic 
writers. In place of them are used syncopated forms, which will be ex 

plained below. 


son ES ret E ge ieee! eins, GPS Se et Sees) EY Lo ae ee Se ee ee i ea ae es —_ - — -+- = 
e 


* Comp. fuevos, xabjoba, in § 108. IT. 

_ t The difference between this and the real Perf. Pass. of 7f@nu: consists merely 
in the circumstance, that xejza: denotes a continued passive state or situation ; and 

therefore does not so commonly as ré@eyua: take after it the subject of the Active 

with éwé or xpés; ©. g. currlOnus I put together, cuvréerra: Sw’ airroi it is put tu- 

gether BY HIM; obyxecras tt t8 put together, tt is composed or consists of. 
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Pres. S. of8a ola ba* olde(y) 
D. — torov torov 
P. topev tore toaor(v) 


Inf. i8évac  — Part. cides, via, ds = Imper. to t,t tore, ete. 
Subj. ida Opt. eldeinv 
Imperfect, S. #dew Att. 78, I knew 
comp. § 103. qoes and 7decba, Att. 78ns and #8ncba 
m. 12. poe: Att. nde and 737 
P. 7depev or qopev 
yoecre OF nore 
qoecay or Roav 
Dual after the analogy of the 2 Plur. 
Future efcopat, more rarely ef8jow, I shall know, experience, etc. 
Verbal Adj. Neut. toréoy. 


The Aorist and the real Perfect aro supplied from yryyvocne. 


3. The Ionics and Dories have t8uey for topev; the epic writers perm 
and t3pey for eldévac ; and for the Pluperf. 7dew, these latter have a length- 
ened form, e. g. 2 neides, neidns, 3 neider, netdn, (Il. x. 280. Od. «. 206. 
Apollon. 2. 822,) and Herodotus has fede, with shortened ending, 1. 45. 
See the first marg. note to § 108. V. 9.—Instead of 7depev, #ecre, modern 
critics for the sake of the metre read gdepev, gdere, in Soph. OT. 1232. 
Eurip. Bacch. 1345.—Instead of j;aav Homer has, by a sort of apheresis, 
, tay, Od. 8. 772. 


4. It was formerly customary in grammar to introduce here a peculiar 

verb 
ted ca | 

to which all the above forms beginning with « were referred, and explained 
by syncope ; while the forms oida, eidévat, etc. were given only in the anom- 
alous Catalogue under ef$m. There is indeed actually extant in the Doric 
dialect a verb toca, tons, tcart, toapev, Part. ivas (Dat. tvavre Pindar) ; but 
even if it be assumed that all those forms really come from this verb, it is 
nevertheless certain, that usage has mingled the forms of the two themes ; 
and that in the earliest, as well as in the latest periods, the current language 
employed throughout oi8a in the Simg. and fcpey in the Plural. So far 
therefore as usage is concerned, the above mixed paradigm is the only cor- 
rect one. 


5. Meanwhile, whoever observes more accurately the analogy which 
prevails in the anomalies of Greek usage, will easily perceive, that those 
forms, after all, really belong to of8a or ei8w. For in the first place, tho 
Ion. t8uev artd the Inf. i8nevac, belong manifestly to et8w, and not to tone. 
And secondly, we have for this conclusion the most striking analogy, not 
only in the language generally, which so easily causes the forms of the 
Perfect to pass over by syncope into the forms of the conjugation in ps 
4 110. 9 sq.) but also in this very verb itself ; for just as the Pluperf. forms 

opev, nore, have arisen by this syncope from deeper, ndere; 80 also the 
forms icpey, iore, from oi8apev, oidare; see the marg. note below. To these 
forms was then joined the Imperat. ios, just as xéxpay6t, dywy 6, to similar 
syncopated forms ({ 110. 9); and also the 3 Pl. tcacx (see the marg. note), 
from which the collateral form tone seems first to have been derived.} 


_— —_— 


* Syncopated for ofSac8a, of8-cfa; see § 103. m. 36.—A manilestly erroneous, 
but yet old and Attic form is olofas; see Piers. ad Mer. 283. 

t Not to be confounded with fo from elf. 

¢ This question is entirely decided by some very clear analogies, which will be 
given in $110.9; especially éréwsOyerv and étxrny. Still, here is the proper 
place to take a view of the analogy of all the forms which are derived from fone 
and ol8a. Just as from xelOw we find wéroi0a, so also from elxw and ef come 
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6. The sound es instead of o: in the other moods from ofa, accords with 
the analogy of gouxa (Ion. olka) Part. eixas; sce the Anom. eixw, and sce the 
preceding marg. note.—Here too a transition into the formation in pe is not 
to be mistaken ; for while the participle ei8ws follows the common analogy, 
the Subjunctive and Optative take the terminations of the conjugation in 
pt, viz. eid@ (with circumflex), efSeinv. Nevertheless, the epic writers 
could disregard this accent and shorten the long vowel of this Subjunctive, 
just as well as in other Subjunctives; e. g. tva etSopev for elS@pev. § 103. 
m. 39.—Further, the stem-vowel was here sometimes shortened into ¢; e. g. 
Subj. i8€@, Part. idvia Homer.* 


GENERAL VIEW oF THE ANOMALY OF THE VERB. 
$110. Syncope and Metathesis. 


1. In all languages, every thing which deviates from the great 
mass of regular forms, follows even in this deviation a certain 
analogy or regularity, more or less clear according to circum- 
stances. In order not to render the general view of the regular 
verb too complex and difficult, these minor analogies are in 
Grammar usually brought together and regarded as the Anomaly 
of the Verb. 








Zoixa, and strictly speaking fo:da, because the ¢ takes the place of a reduplication 
(§ 84.n.6). A shorier form 
olka, olda 
was adopted in the first verb in the Ionic dialect, and in the second in the common 
language. But from the full forms foiwa, foda, arose likewise, by shortening the 
am into « and by contraction, (consequently as if from elxa, ¢fSa,) the forms 
Part. cixds, eldaés ; 
together with the moods ¢i8@, eideiny, for which sce no. 6 above. A proof, how 
the usage of language sometimes retains several synonymous forms at once, and 
sometimes only one, is here afforded even by the written language ; for the Part. of 
Youra occurs in all the three forms éoixdés, einds, olds, while that of ol8a is 
found only in one, €i3és.—The Pluperf. required a new augment; foua took it 
commonly after the analogy of éoprd(w, édprafov, viz. égxeiv; sometimes also 
regularly ; except that o: was shortened into :, as in the Pass. form 
3 Sing. Pluperf. #iero, without augm. exo, 
from Perf. &ypa:, Pluperf. #typnv. In the same manner arose from foida the 
Pluperf. (qiSe:) dew. 
To all this was superadded the syncope, by means of which, as we shall see below 
in § 110. 9, was made from &oixa (with a difference of vowel-sound) the forms 
1 Plur. Perf. forypev, ¥ Dual Pluperf. éterny, 
and from ol8a (with the same difference) the forms , 
(ol3-c8a) oloGa, also yer and Iopey, lore, 
but in the Pluperf. from #3er 
fener, yore, foay. 
From this foay (for 73-cav) the Homeric toay (for %8-cay) differs ony by leaving off 
the augment.—That Yoao: does not come from Yon, is apparent from the accent, 
since from Yonu: the 3 Plur. must be written loao: (comp. torn); and also from 
another analogy of the verb %o.ua, 
Youra — (01 into t, elx-caow) etaow 
ol3a — (01 into 1, 13-caow) toaow, 

both of them Attic forms, instead of the regular éolxaca, ofSac:; where the anomaly 
common to the two consists in the ending cao, instead of the otherwise exclusive 
Perfect-ending ac:. . 

* It should be noted, that, in most lexicons and indexes, the Preceding forms aro 
asually distributed under the different Presents edw, eidéw, and Yonu:. So also of 
the compounds. 
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2. It is not however always possible to bring every verbal 
form under even these analogies; since, from the loss of a mullti- 
tude of forms which have not come down to us, the analogy can 
not always be clearly made out. Such forms are truly anomalous. 
For practical purposes, all such examples have been arranged 
alphabetically ; and are given below in $ 114, with the necessary 
explanations. 

3. One main class of deviations from the regular formation is 
caused by Syncope. Here belong, besides the whole conjugation 
in #4, also some parts of the common verb. 

4. This Syncope is twofold, according as the vowel dropped 
belongs to the root or stem of the verb, or is the union-vowel. 


I. Syncope of the Vowel in the Root or Stem. 


E. g. médw, Impf. érede or GrAe; méropa, Fut. wrjcopay— 
Here two principal cases are to be noted : 


a) In some verbs the Aor. 2 is formed solely in this manner ; e. g. re- 
ropac (Impf. érercunv) A. 2 emrdpny; éyeipa, eyeipoua, A.2 nypdopuny 
I awaked ; ayeipw Part. A.2 Mid. dypépevoe assembled ; on the other 
hand Part. Pres. dyetpduevoe those who assemble.—Here also belong 
AvOov, HA Oov, see Epxopat § 114; and perhaps éoyov, €vzov, sce $112. 
7, and the marg. note to érw § 114. 

b) This syncope occurs most naturally after a reduplication; hence m- 
npacke from mepaw, yiyvoua from TENQ, and rire, pipyw, from TETQ, 
MENQ. Further also in the Perfect; as 8€uw Perf. (Sed€unxa) 8€8unxa 
(but see other similar forms under metathesis in no. 11), rémrapat from 
IIETAQ, see meravyyt. See also peuSrera in peAwo.—Here belong also 
the Aorists éxexAdpny and €émedvoy from xeAopa and ®ENQ, with a 
double augment according to § 83. n. 10. 


5. Far more frequent is the 


II. Syncope of the Union-vowel.* 


We divide the cases of this syncope as follows: A) Present and 
Imperfect ; B) Aorist; C) Perfect. 


A) In the Present and Imperfect this syncope occurs; but so 
that the latter remains a real Imperfect as to its signification. E.g. 
In ofpat, pny, for oloua, gdunv; pépre epic Imperat. for dépern; and 
in the epic pic dat, €pva Gat, Epiro, for precOat, épveaOat, epvero, see 
épvw; comp. also the anom. oevw, and e8pyevac from €8w, § 114. Here 
belong also the epic crevrat, orevro, strive, threaten; and likewise 
all verbs in ps, see § 106. n. 68q. For Aovpat see § 114; and for xei- 

pas see Marg. note to no. 8 below. 

6. Many verbs have (B) an Aorist, of which the union-vowel 
appears to be syncopated, if the ending of the Aor. 2 in ov be 
taken as the basis. To distinguish it from the latter it may be 
called the 


Aorist in vy, or syncopated Aorist; 


* What was said above (§ 106. n. 6, 7) as to the syncope of the union-vowel, 
holds good of course throughout the present section. 
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by which syncope alone it differs in some verbs from the Imper- 
fect. As the v must have a vowel before it, all these Aorists pte- 
suppose a pure root ($ 91. 4); which meanwhile in the Present 
has commonly assumed a strengthened form. In respect now to 
the radical vowel the rule holds good, that in the twelve most 
complete and usual Aorists of this kind it is always Jong, and 
consequently in flexion follows éorny ($106.7. 1); and also, that 
it is regularly conformed to the long vowel of the Perfect (in 

p9dvw to that of the Future). The formation of the moods ap- 
pears in the examples. The twelve Aorists are the following: 


ddpacKnw (APAQ) di8paxa — €Spav paper, 8p@ as a, Spainr, dah, 
ava, Spas. 

Baivw (BAQ) BeBnxa — é Bny eBnpev, Baz nS 7s Bainy, BAG, Bnva, Bas. 

méropat (IITA) — éarny emrnuer, (rrainv), mrnvat, mas. 

axéhAw (ZKAA) €oxAnxa — €oxAny €oxdrnper, oxAainv, oxAnvat. 

TAAQ, rérhnxa —érAny érAnev, TAainv, TANGO, TAGs. 

pbave (®OA) EPOaxa, Fut. POjncopar— Ep Onv -npev, POG, POainv, H67- 

vat, pas. 

oBéevvups (2BE) éoBnxa —éoBnv -npev, oBeinv, oPivas. 

dXioKopat (AAO) édAwxa —édAwv -apev, GAG Os @, GAoiny, dAvat, 
ous. 

ytyvooKka (INO) € €yvaxa — Eyv wv “OPED, yva@, yvoiny, wad, yvavat, yvous. 

-Bidw, BeBioxa — €Biwy ~wper, Bia, Biany, Bidvas, Brovs. 

8vw, débvca—@Siv -iper, dv0, Buny, BuO, Sivas, dvs. 

pro, wépuxa —Edipy -tpev, hvo, Pyv, pivar, pis. 

Single rare forms of such Aorists are also found in the anom. verbs 
8adXw, BiBpooke, ynpackw, KAdw, dbrde, TEw, TmTTw ; see in § 114.— 
Varying from this analogy by its short vowel is the poetic (epic and tragic) 
Aorist of 

KTeiva, extaxa — (€xrayv) 3 Sing. &cra, Inf. erduev, erds; see in § 114. 


Nore 1. Here the following particulars are to be noted: 

i) For the Subj. and Opt. dva, dinv, Pw, puny (for puiny), compare § 107. 
m. 33; also the instances which occur under 86 and pw $114. 

2) In Zpay (8€8paxa) the long a (Aristoph. 8edpo 8 dv ovk dmé8papev) ap- 
om instead of n, because preceded by p; comp. also ynpava: in ynpa- 
oxo § 114. 

3) The Aorist érdwv (see sAéw § 114) is the only one which retains the 
w in the Participle ; and this because it is formed from mAde, not mAdw ; 
TAOS (ememdas I. ¢. 291), which thus probably either had in the Gen. 
avros (for ovs dvros), or was indeclinable. 

4) In the Opt. the for oc is found in the common language only in ¢Biwy, 
Beadny, to distinguish it from Beoiny Opt. Pres. In the early poets also 
in dAgqy, yoony. 

5) The apocopated 3 Plur. in y instead of cay has here also (as in éorny) 
the vowel before the y always short; e. g. Bay, eSpav, § 107. m. 39. 


Nore 2. We have scen above ($f 106, 107) that the Imperative-ending 3 
belongs to the syncopated formation, i. e. is annexed immediately to the 
root; hence the Imperative of the above Aorists, so far as it occurs, i8 
everywhere so formed; as BO, dpabs, yak, dvb, Pl. Biyre, Sire, etc. Con- 
sequently the following four [mperatives in $9: and in the s which stands 
for it (§ 106. 4. and n. 1) are to be reckoned under the Aorist forms above 
exhibited : ; 

wit, KAVA, oxés, Ppes. 
See in rive, cAvw, €xw, ppéw, § 114. 
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7. With these Aorists Active is also connected a corresponding 
Passive Aorist form in pny, co, To, ete. which consequently cor- 
responds to the Aor. 2 Mid. of the regular formation. It must 
however be noted: 1) That the far greater number of examples 
of this form have not the signification of the Middle, but are whol- 
ly Passive ; 2) That in respect to the vowel they conform to the 
Perfect Passive ; 3) That they belong only to the earlier poetical 
language. Some of these forms moreover really belong as Pas- 
sives to some of the Aorists Act. above quoted, viz. 

éBrnpyy Opt. BAeipnvy — from eBAny (EupSryrnr), see BadldAw §$ 114. 
exkTapny, kragOa, xrapevos — from €xrav, sec xreivac § 114, 
See too the forms ovyyvotro, oitapevos, under yryyooko, ovrdaw ; and 
see in reference to the Imperat. nAv@: above cited, the old participle 
KAUPEVOS. 
It follows consequently, that all such forms, which exhibit the 
same analogy, even where no Aorist Active occurs, are to be re- 
garded in the same manner; e. g. 

Tvew, Temvipat — (envipny) Gumviro 

Avo, A€EAtpar —Avpnv, AvTO or Ado Il. P. 80. 

pbiw, epbipac—epdipny, pOimeves, Opt. POipny, see in § 114. 

See also émAnpny in mipmdnpe, egouvpny in ceva, exvpny In yew ; 
and the Participles xripevos, mrdpevos (in metavyupe), Jvpevos, dpmdpevos. 
§ 114. 

8. With these Aorist forms are also closely connected those syn- 
copated Aorists of the Passive, which have a consonant before the 
ending, as édexTo, d€yOa. These are formed from the simple 
theme of the verb; and when this is also the usual theme, they 
are distinguished solely by this syncope from the Imperfect and 
the moods of the Present. They coincide, therefore, with their 
Perf. and Pluperf. Passive without the reduplication ; precisely 
like the Aorists above mentioned. ‘They may consequently be 
compared with these tenses; but not, as has often been the case, 
be regarded as identical with them. * Th signification, Active, 
Passive, or Middle, they everywhere follow their Present in pac; 
and they all belong exclusively to the earliest language. E. g. 

déyouat, ededeypny, ededeEo, etc. bedeyOac — Aor, syncop. (edz yamu) ede£o, 
edexto Inf. d€y Oat Imperat. de£0. But see marg. note below. 


plyvupe, MITQ — (euiypnv) pikro 
AeEarOar— ehEypny, A€Eo, Exo, NEYOat 
makAw — (eraApunv) radro 

Opvupt, OPQ —a PRNY, @pTo Inf. opOat Part. OppLevos Imp. opoo. 





_— - — 


* The idea of such identity is opposed, partly by the fact that even the dialects, 
which neglect the augment, never drop the reduplication (§ 83. n. 6,5, 9); and partly 
by the decided Aorist signification of nearly all the examples oe cited. Only the 
epic béx@ar, déyuevos (§ 114, 5€xouar), perhaps also Kequas (Ausf. Sprachl. 7 a 
II), and a few single instances, (like yevwe@a Theoer. 14.515 €Aearto Apoll. 1. 45,) 
might perhaps be explained i in this w ay, because of their clearly Perfect signific ae 
For this reason, and considering too that even decided Pluperfects are in Homer 
often used in an Aorist sense (2BeAhucet, BeBAtKe:), the answer to the inquiry, how 
all these forms have arisen, must still be SEpArUS das a subject of difficult gran 
matical investigation. See Ausf. Sprachl. ed. 2. 1. p. 318. IT. p. 17-20 
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Also some others like €éyevro for eyevero, eUKTo see eS xopat, aéArTo 
see ddAopat, €Aé€Ackro sce eAeAlfw, dppevos see apapicxo. For the 
doubtful ixpevos sec ixvéopar § 114, 


Note 3.'The o in the endings beginning with o6 falls away here, just 
as in the Perf. Passive ($ 98. 2); hence d€xAa, é6p$a.—Here belongs con- 
sequently the Dual form piav Any (see piaivw), and the Inf. nr épOat, where 
two consonants are dropped; see mépOo. 


Nore 4. In all verbs where the reduplication passes over into the simple 
augment, the Indicative of these Passive Aorists, when it retains its aug- 
ment, 18 not to be distinguished, as to form, from the Pluperfect ; thus 


Oppny, exrapny, epOipny, é€oovpny. 

9. Finally: C) By means of this syncope the longer forms of 
the Perfect and Plupf. Act. are sometimes shortened ; and since, 
as we shall see, ({ 113. 7 sq.) some such Perfects receive a Pres- 
ent signification, they take also a 2 pers. Imperat. with the end- 
ing 3c; $106. 4, andn. 8. Thus: 


aye —kéxpaypev Plupf. exéxpaypev Imperat. KéxpaxGe; see xpala 
$1 


dvurya on in § 114) — dvarypev Imp. dy 0 xo 
eiAnAovda —eirAnAovOpev, epic forms for eAnAuba, see Epyopac § 114. 


The alternate ot of the Perf. which comes from et, passes over in 
this syncope for the most part into ¢; e. g. 


memoula from meio — Hom. éwénmcOuev 

€ouwa from elxw —orypev, 3 Du. Perf. €ixroyv, Plupf. éixrny, merely 
poetical forms; see p. 199 sq. marg. 

Hence appears the correctness of the above derivation of icpey, ete. p. 
199 and note, viz. 

oida from Bo — tpuev or to perv, tore, 3 Pl. Plupf..epic toav, Imper. to6., 
Inf. epic i8pevat for e?3épevac (comm. efSévat) ; with the Attic forms of 
the Pluperf. 

yopev, fore, noav, for jdepev, pdecre, Oeoay. 


Notre 5. When by means of this syncope the consonant of the root comes 
to stand immediately before r+ in the ending, this r sometimes passes over 
into 3, on account of the similarity of sound with the Passive endings, ré- 
rupée, EpOapbe, etc. Thus from the Imper. dywyé& are formed in the othe 
persons, instead of : 

dvwyere, avwryéra,—itvywy be, dvayx bw; 
and thus also from 
Perf. éypryopa, éypnydpare,—e y pny op Ge, 
sec ¢yeipw § 114; and in the same manner is most naturally explained the 
epic remroa Oe, see nracxe § 114, 
merrovoa, nenciare=n ceo €; 
that is, so soon as the 3 came to stand before the r, it passed over into @ 
(like {Spev, tore), and the y fell away (mémoore) ; after which the transition 
was natural to the Passive form, memocGe II. y. 99. Od. x. 465. yp. 53. 


10. This syncope is more natural, when the characteristic of 
the verb is a vowel. Such a vowel however appears pure before 
the ending a of the Perfect, only in a few verbs; as we have 
seen in$97.n.7. Thus 


dedta, see Seious § 114; hence Perf. Pl. S€depev, Sedcre, for Sediaper, 
-atre. Imperat. 5€6¢ 6. 
Plupf. €Sedcpev, eédue, eedcoav, for eediemer, re, ededieray. 
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Further, as some Perfects in n«a, in their epic syncope, cause 
the radical vowel (a) to reappear before the ending, e. g. Bé8nxa 
(BéBaa) BeBdacr, BeBacis (} 97. n. 7); we can in the same man- 
ner explain—as coming from an older form by means of that 
syncope—some forms of the Dual and Plur. Indic. and of the 
Infin. which occur from such Perfects in the Attic and common 
language. E. g. from rétAnKa (see TAHvae § 114) TETAAA— 
Tétrd-pwev, etc. Inf. rerAdvae (for tetra-évar). And as. this co- 
incides fully with the form of the Present of verbs in sm, ioTa- 
ver, iotdvat, so most of the other parts of the formation in ps 
are likewise adopted in this Perfect; thus : 


Perf. Plur. rérAapev, rérAare, rerAGou(y) 
Dual rérAarov 
Pluperf. Pl. érérAipev, érérure, érérAacav 
Dual erérAarov, érerdarny 
Inf. rerddvat (short a) 
Imperat. rérhabt, retrar@, ete. 
Opt, retain. 


The Subjunctive of this verb is not used in this form; instead of it we sub- 
join that of BéBnxa, BéBaper, ete. 
: Subj. BeB@, Hs, 7, ete. 
The Participle alone is not formed after the conjugation in pu, but is con- 
tracted from as into és; so that the Mase. and Neut. are alike (aés and 
ads, G. adros, contr. s, Gros) ; and this contracted form then takes a special 
feminine in éca; e. g. from Bé8nxa Part. BeBnxas, via, ds, , 
-. BeBas, BeBaoa, BeBas, G. BeBGros. ; 
~ Of those Perfects which conform to the above model, only the Sing. Indic. 
of the Perf. and Pluperf. is usual in the regular form (rérAnxa, as, ¢,—ére- 
rAiKetv, es, et); all the other parts have the above secondary forms, which 
in general are more usual than the regular ones. See in the catalogue, 
besides rAjvae and Baive, also IvnoKxw; for the epic forms yéyapey, 
le gi aa anom. TEN-, MAQ; also Perf. €ornxa under torn § 107, 
m. 22, 23. 


Nore 6, We remark further : 

a) That except in the 3 Plur. Perf. (éoraow, etc.) the ain all these forms 
is short, inasmuch as the short vowel of the ending falls away by syncope, 
instead of being contracted with the radical vowel; and that consequently 
it is ineorrect to write rerAGvat, rebvavat, arava, etc.* : 

b) That it is only in the contracted form of the Participle that the fem- 
inine in oa occurs; since in the uncontracted form in the epic writers it 
regularly ends in via; e. g. BeSaws BeBaiiia — BeBaos BeBdoa. 

¢) That the participial ending as, Neut. ads, (according to § 27. n. 10,) 

_ becomes among the Ionies eas (with fem. e@oa) ; see tornue § 107. m. 23, 
and § 114, Ivypoxo ; in which latter verb this is the common Attic form.— 
Compare also remras, werrews, in the Anom. minro; and BeSpos in 
SiBpocke. 


11. The verbal root or stem is further sometimes changed by 
Metathesis 





_* This however did not hinder the poets, espécially the earlier ones, as A2schylus, 

employing the contracted form for the sake of the metre, e. g: Agam. 558 

. That it was short in the common language is shewn by the manner of 

‘In comedy ; e. g. Aristoph. Ran. 1012 re@vdva1.—The epic Infinitive forms 
ai, TeOvduev, are explained by comparing § 107. m. 34. 
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or transposition of the letters. This takes place, as in the noun 
($ 19. n. 2), with a vowel and liquid, especially in two cases : 


1) In the Aorist 2; see § 96. n. 7. 
2) In several verbs, where the simple theme has a liquid for its charac. 
teristic. E.g. in the root OAN, Aor. @6avov, Fut. Javovpa, there takes 
place, for the sake of easier flexion, a transposition of the vowel, ONA; 
hence réOxa, réOvaper, etc. In some verbs the new Present in actual use 
arises from such a transposition; as in the above example, Ivnaxw. The 
same takes place in the root MOA. But on account of the difficulty in pro-— 
nouncing pA, the letter 8 was inserted between these two letters in the 
middle of a word (§ 19. n. 1), as pépBAwxa for peproxa; while at the be- 
ginning of the (new) Present-form the p itself was changed into B, as Bdw- 
oxw.* This being premised, the three following verbs have a complete and 
manifest analogy : 

SvnoKkea, Javotpa, f6avov, réOvnxa (OAN, i 

S3poaKxe, Jopotpa, opov, . . . (COP, OPO 

BrAw@oKxw, podovpas, ri el pepBrwoxa (MOA, MAO, 

See all these in $114. In the same manner belong together the defective 
forms €mopov, mémpwrat; see wropeiv § 114.F 

With entire certainty can be referred to this metathesis only those verbs, 
in Which the transposed vowel is clearly to be recognized in some of the 
forms; as the a in reOvdvat, reOvainv, and the o in pépBdAwxa. But where 
merely n appears, it may be a matter of doubt, whether to assume a meta- 
thesis or only a syncope, e. g. whethor d€w (AEM, AME) Sé8unka, or 8€pw 
(Sed€unxa) dedunxa, like véuw vevéunxa. Here belong the following verbs, 
whose Present is otherwise formed : ; 

répyvo F.reya@ <A. érepov Pf. rérunea 

kdpyo F. xapotpar A. éxapov Pf. rexunxa. § 101. n. 9. 
The metathesis is clearer in the verb cxaXéw; although the forms xadéa, 
kadéow, kéxAnxa, seem to indicate merely @ syncope. That is to say, the 
Fut. cadéow, Attic F. cade, is unquestionably the Future of a simple theme 
KAAQ.} From the theme KAAQ came consequently the Perf. céxAnxa by 
the same metathesis (KAA, KAA) as in the above Perfects ; and thence too 
the poets have a Present xxAnoxe, corresponding to the form Jynocw from 
OANQ. Hence 

Kadew, xecAnoxo, F. cake Pf. xéxAnxa (KAA, KAA). 

See also in § 114, BaAAw BEBANKa, TKEAAW CoKANKa. 

Notre 7. When through metathesis two vowels come to stand together, 
there arises also a contraction. Thus in xepd, which in flexion has a short 
. @) 88 Kepdow, xepaoat; but in metath. Ion. cpyoat, Att. after p, xexpaxa, etc. 
See also reAdw, mepadw under mimpaoxe, § 114. This takes place in the root 
itself in the verb rapdrrw (short a); by metath. Jpdrre@ (longa): and in 
like manner orpavvupe from ordpevyupe; see both in § 114. 


$111. New Themes from the Tenses. 


1. Another, though not an extensive species of anomaly, is 
when some one of the tenses other than the Present is converted 


* Precisely the same relation exists between BAdt and padraxds, BAlrrw gather 
honey and péAr; see Lexilog. II. art. 108. A still more decisive analogy for poAeiy, 
pwéuBAwna, BAdoxw, is afforded by the two following instances, viz. udpos death, 
PociuBporos, Bpords; duapreiv, duBporeiy, dBpord lew. 

t From BiBpéoxe, the corresponding radical] form BOPO has been preserved only 
in the verbal subst. Bopd. 

t Comp. § 95. n.12. The usual Pres. xaddw has arisen out of this Fature ; just 
as the Ion. Pres. paxéopa: from Fut. uaxécouar. See § 95. n. 16, marg. 
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into'a new theme; either because it could be taken in the sense 
of the Present, or because it was more agreeable to the ear than 
the Present. Such themes occur only from the Perfect and the 
Aorist 2 Active and Passive. 

2. As the Perfect not unfrequently takes the signification of 
the Present ({ 113.7), it sometimes also passes over into the for- 
mation of the Present. Such instances belong for the most part 
to the Doric or the epic language. 


Thus we find in Theocrit. 15. 58, dedoixew for d€bocxa I fear, see 
Anom, deioa; and in Homer rexAnyovres, see Anom., xAdf{w ; in Hesiod 
épplyorre, see Anom. pryew. Hence the Imperfects in ov derived from 
Perfeets; e. g. Hesiod €mequxoyv from réduxa; and here belong too the 
third persons like yéywve, avnvode, dvywye, which in Homer are not 
only Perfect (i. e. Present), but often also Imperfect or Aorist. 


Nore 1. The clear exhibition of this anomaly is rendered more difficult, 
by the cirevmstance of there being undoubted traces, that a part of the 
Dorians gave to the real Perfect, in many of its parts, the same endings as 
.those of the Present. Thus Pindar Inf. yeydxecv, see Anom. yiyvopat ; 
Theocrit. Se€8dx«ny (for -xew) instead of Sebuxcvac; also Theocr. rewovOns 
rehuxn (for es, «, instead of -as, -e). So the Participle in wy, ovea, in- 
stead of ws, via, e.g. Pind. refpixovras; Archimed. pepevdxovoa from 
pepevnxa. See the Ausf. Sprachl. § 88.n. 11, 14. § 111. n. 2.—The redupli- 
eated Aorists, like mémiOov, dpapoy, etc. do not belong here; see $ 83. n. 10. 
§ 85. n. 3. 


Note 2. In the Passive, several Perfects, when they receive a Present 
signification, take also the Present form ; that is, they take the accent in 
the Infin. or Part. not upon the penult, but upon the antepenult syllable. 
Thus we have seen above the Part. juevos and keipevos; and here be- 
long also the Participles eAnAdyevos, apnpépevos, €oavpevos, see under eAavve, 
apapicxw, evo, § 114, Also the Infin. and Part. of these two verbs: 

adkaxynpat— axaynoba, dxaynpevos, as also dxnyépevos 

dd adAnpat — adrddrAnoba, adadnpevos. 
Both these last forms, however, are regarded by some as reduplicated Pres- 
ent forms, like dxaxifo. 


Nore 3. In some verbs in which the Perfect has a Present signification, 
the Future belonging to that signification is derived from the Perfect; so 
in Homer ceyapnow, ona, from xexapnxa, see Anom. yaipw. Also in Attic 
writers the Fut. éorn&o, reOvn&o, ova, (from torn, Ivnoxw,) with the 
new anomaly, that the « of the Perf. is here embraced in the flexion, as if 
it were radical. 


3. In some verbs the Aorist 2 Active, on account of the Infin. 
in e7v, occasions a new formation as if from a Present in é. 


Under this head might be reckoned a large number of the anomalous 
verbs ; as etpiocxa, yiyvopa, almost all those in av, ete. Nevertheless, 
all the forms belonging here are better explained according to § 112. 6. 
II[. With more certainty may be referred here, as derived from the Aor. 
2 as a new theme, the reduplicated Futures cexadjow, rertOnoe, 
reptSnoopat, see anom. yaw, reidw, Peidopa; also the Present-form 
émirpaméovet Il. x. 421, and JadeOw, pacOw in § 112. 12. 

Thus, it is not to be assumed that there were actually such verbs as 
eipew, Tvxew, ete. but that from the Aorist 2 edporv eipety, ervyov ruxety, 
there arose the formation etpnow, evpnxa, rervynxa, ete. for which a cor- 
responding Present was later introduced ; see evpicxw, tvyydave, and also 
similar forms in pavOavw, Sracrave, yiyvouat, ete. § 114. 
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In some other verbs, whose Aor. 2 Pass. has, as deponent, an 
Active signification, there is formed in like manner from 9, a 
Perfect in nxa: 

é€ppunka from éppuny flowed ; see pew. 

Kkexdpnxa and xeyapnya from éexapny rejoiced ; see xaipw. 

8e8dnxa and deddnpuat from édanv I learned ; see AA-. ¢ 


$112. Anomalous Changes of the Theme or Stem. 


1. By far the greater portion of the anomaly of Greck verbs 
consists in the mixing together of forms from different Themes ; 
so that several of the derived tenses, when traced back in the reg- 
ular manner, presuppose a different Present from the usual one. 
We give here a general] view of these variations. 

2. These different forms of the theme or stem very often exist 
together, side by side, especially in the Present. Or, what is 
more common, different parts of the verb, derived from different 
forms of the stem, are mingled together. This then is the real 
anomaly, so frequent in the Greek verb. 

3. We must here assume it as a fundamental position, which 
has already been developed in § 92, that just in the most common 
verbs the Present is only a fuller derived form of the simplest 
theme as it appears in the Aor. 2; and this fuller form does not 
in general extend beyond the Imperfect, $92.10. Thus, Aor. 2, 
éhaBov, AABN, AHBN — Pres. AapPave, Impf. eAduBavov, Fut. 
ANpopat. 

4. The case of a double form of the Present in actual use at 
the same time, occurs even in common prose; and many such 
instances as Aelrw and Aiptravw, KTElvw and KxTivvupt, are found 
in the best prose writers. Not unfrequently, however, one of the 
forms belongs rather to some particular dialect; thus aywéw for 
ayo, puyydve for devyw, were more common among the Ionics. 
More especially, the poets of every period, as was natural, held 
possession of such secondary forms, handed down as they were 
from the earliest times. 

Note 1. With such modifications of the stem were also connected differ- 
ences of sense. With the fuller forms, in contrast to the idea of the Aorist, 
there very naturally becaine connected the idea of what is repeated, fre- 
quent, customary. Thus the Pres. dopéw, derived from dépa, serves mainly 
to express more definite relations; as to wear a garment, i.e. to have it on 


customarily—All this belongs, however, rather to the lexicon; and can 
therefore only be alluded to here. 


Norte 2. The instances, in which a secondary form was in use only in 
the Present aud Imperfect, ¢. g. Aymrdvw and Aeimo, are also anomalous ; 
since the writers who use Aturdyw form nevertheless the Fut. Aeiya, ete. 
Such instances may be regarded as secondary Present forms. 


Norte 3. In this way it is possible, that one verb may appear in its con- 
jugation to be a mixture of three or more. Thus from the theme THEQ 
or ITA@Q there exists only the Aorist €2afoy; another form strengthened 
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with v, IEN@Q, is retained in the Perfect mémrov6a ; while in the Pres. and 
Impf. both have yielded to the form rdcya, which gives name to the whole 
verb. From the theme IETAQ comes rerdow; in the Perf. Pass. the syn- 
cope appears, mémrauzat; while in the Pres. and Impf. only the lengthened 
form merdyvvpt is usual. 

5. Many derived forms of the Present are of such a kind, that 
few or no other examples of a like change of the stem are at pres- 
ent extant in the language ; as e. g. dyiwwéw from ayo, Tacye from 
ITAON, écOiw from éa, édatve from é\dwo. The most however 
stand in a clear analogy with others; and this the learner must 
endeavour to embrace in one general view. 

Remark. The verbs cited here below are mostly give 11 the Anom. Cat- 
alogue, $114. The rest, and indeed all those quoted as examples through- 


out our discussion on the verb, may be found, so far as it regards their sig- 
nification, in the Catalogue of regular Verbs, App. F. 


6. One of the most common anomalies is the mixture of the 
formation in » and éw, contr. @; as is seen (I) even in the Pres- 
ent of these ‘verbs : 

pimrw and pirréa, cidow and ¢idkéw, Kio and kvéd, xupéw and Kipopat, 
orepew and orépopat, Evpéw and Evpopar. 
Yet regularly (II) only one form of the Present is the uswal one ; 
and the other, as an wnusual Present, serves as the basis for other 
tenses. Hence the verbs in question fall into two classes, viz. 


a) Those in which the tenses (except Pres. and Impf.) are de- 
rived either from the Future, or partly from the form in @ ; which 
however in the Present has been supplanted by that in éw; e. g. 
doxéw, F. d0&w, from AOKI. 


Here belong the anom. doxéw, d0éa, yapnéw; also on account of single 
poetic forms, ynbéw, douréw, xruméw, Kevréw, TiTvew, pryew, OTUYEw, rréw, 
maréopat, dareopat; comp. § 96. n. 5. 

b) Those which in the Pres. have the form in ; but derive the 
_ tenses either wholly or in part from that in éw, Fut. éo@ or jo ; 
e. g. dém, F. Sejow; dy Popa, F. axbéoopar. 

Here belong the anom. @y@opat, GdOopat, iw 2, Séw to lack, déo- 
pat, €da, evdeo (xabeddw), kndw, paxopat, olopat, otxopas, raio, 
TWETOpal, TUTTO. he 

The same takes place in some because of a double consonant in 
the Present; e. g. Apa, F. Abjco. 

Thus in. anom. ddé£o, avEo, Bioxa, Ew, iL (xabifo, xabifopar), 
pita, dC. 

Also in some in Apvp, which either wholly or partially go over 
into the formation in éw; e. g. wé\Xw, F. werrrjow. 

So in the anom. BotA\opat, Eppa, FéXo or €PédAw, KeAopar, pEAX, 
péAce (emipedopat), péevo, vena, bpeiw, yaipw; and with a syncope 
of the stem-vowel, BaAXo, dépo, sKédro. 

Further, we must reckon here (II) all those in which the forma- 
tion of the tenses presupposes both the themes in @ and éw ; which 
O 
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however are both unused, and have been supplanted by a new 
and generally a strengthened Present-form, in oxw, avo, eto. 


Here belong the following anomalous verbs, w hich are all to be again 
ctted in their proper place: dxayif{w, axadiono, éravpioKxopat, yiyvopas, 
épér Oat, cipione, éyo with its compounds, Adoxw, rpéyo. Also the most in 
avw (aive) : ala Gavopat, aXtraivw, dpaprave, dvdarw, Biaordvw, Sapbave, 
Grey Odvopat, ktydvw, pavOdve, ddcbayw, codpaivopa, opAiurKdyw, TYyyaye. 
See too AapBavw. 


Note 4. Although this modc of formation does not, or at least does not 
necessarily, presuppose an actual Present in éw; yet it was often the case 
that such a Present was afterwards actually formed, earlier or later, in con- 
sequence of this formation. Thus arose, in the early language, certainly 
Kadéw from the Fut. xadéow (see p. 206, marg. ) and thus most probably the 
usual purréw, pera, came from the Fut. pirrnow. But it is easy to see the 
difficulty of making out such cases; and therefore we are fully. justified in 
deducing every Future in éo@ and 7 how from a Present in ¢w, where such an 
One is in actual use. 


Note 5. The Tonics, however, often form single parts of the Pres. or Impf. 
as if from éw; although the whole Present, or the 1 pers. Pres. may not 80 
occur; e. g. impf. Spree, Epee, eveixee, from dxphor, Apw, evéya; also 
oupBadredpevos, meCeupevos Hdot. and m{evy for éxiefov Hom. Still more 
remarkable is this insertion of e in two Perfect-forms in Herodotus, viz. 
onmwmee for Crome, and ¢oOece for €whe, comm. etwbe. 


7. Far less frequent is the transition from w into aw, without 

further change. 
E. g. in anom. pvpo, yodw, pnkdopa, puxdopat, Bpvxdopar; and comp. 
anom. ayrdw, dapaw (from AEMQ, Pass. Aor. ¢8apyy). 
Or more rarely from @ into va. E. g. 
Anom. avi (ivw), EXka@. 
Or the mingling of themes in w and ow. E. g. 
Anom. 6pvupe, Svopat, rpv xo. 

8. Several barytones of two syllables, which have e in the first 
syllable, form other secondary Presents, sometimes also with a 
modified signification (note 1), by changing e for the alternate o, 
and taking the ending é €W. 

E. g. fepw and dopéa, rpémo and rpopéw, déyo and Sopew, wépbo and 
ropOéew, peBopac comm. doBéopat, exo and dyéw. Here belong 
also the forms Bedoxnpevos for dedeypevos, Exrdvnka, pepdpnrat, 


€dAnro, sce d€xopat, xreivw, petpopat, thw; comp. also BeBdAnpac in 
Bad\Aw.—An exception with the alternate w is rwA €opa:t from rem 


Or the radical syllable takes w with the ending dw. 


E. g. Tpexdae for Tpéxa, Sopdw for AEMQ ; 80 also Bpwpdopar, vopde, 
Tpwrdw, orpupaw, for Bpcuo, vepw, rpere, orpepw.—An exception is 
moTadopat from weropat, found along with the regular secondary 
forms rroréopa: and meordopat. 

9. The endings dw, af, aiw, are very often secondary forms 
of each other. Thus in epic writers : 

E. g. dyrid@ for dyrid(w, oxemdo for oxend{o, oxide (oxidevro) for 
oxtd{w, reAdw and medd{w, daudw and daudl{w, ovraw and ovra{w. See 
too BiaCopa. 

The interchange of dw and a/w is most frequent in the two verbs 
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xaiw and xAaio, Att. xdw and xAdo, 


both with long a; for their flexion see } 95. n. 9.—But alw, like 
al and dvvupt, forms also a strengthened Present for the short. a 
in flexion; e. g. 


vaiw froin NAQ (hence viooa) ; 3, Sale from 4AQ (hence ddcacGas). 
See also paieopac from MAQ, dyalopae in adyapat. 


10. Another anomaly is produced by the circumstance, that,. 
before the ending of the simple theme indicated by the tenses, 
the consonant v is inserted in the Present, and the ae 
vowel often lengthened ; e. g. éAavvw, F. dddca, from EAA 


Here belong the anom, Baiva, €Aauva, TLYO, p bare ; and ae seC- 
ondary forms rivw, dOive, dvva, from riw, Pbia, bbe. See also i8pva, 
daive ; and in the Catal. of regular verbs, Suvw and évrvvw.—A}so where 
there is a preceding consonant in the stem ; as Sdxvu, kdpvo, Tépva, 
Fut. &gopaz, etc. 


This anomaly is sometimes increased by the fact, that, besides 
the v, the Pres. and Impf. take also the formation in éw; e. g. 
Buvéw, F. Siow, from Bvo. 
So in the anom. Buvéa, cuvéw (xpoc'ewvées), ixvéopat, Umtoyxveoua: 
under €xo. 

11. Many simple themes are lengthened in the Pres. and Impf. 
by the insertion of av, rarely avy. , Most of these have an Aor. 2 
from the simple form; from which also the other tenses are de- 
rived, but with the formiation’i in éw; e.g. Bractdavw, F. Bracrn- 


oO), Aor. 2 éBracrop, 


Here belong the anom. Asia ravw, avgdave, ata Odvopat, adtraive, 
apave, dwexOdvopuas (ibe), Braordva, dapbdva, éprvéaive, ifdvw, 
ixave, xtydvw, kepdaive; Acc Adve, dodpaivopzas. Comp. above in no. 
6. III 


This species of anomaly also is increased by the circumstance, 
that many verbs so formed insert in the radical syllable a nasal 
letter (v, 4, y), and shorten the long vowel of the same or retain 
the original short vowel; e. g. Aelrw, Mprrdvw, devyw puyydve, 
‘AAN, dvddve. The further flexion, though with some anomalies, 
is always from the simple form. 

Here belong the anom. dyédva, AavOdve, pavbdava, wuvOdvopat, 

,uv8dya: Aapfavo, Atumdva> Styydva, éepvyydva, Aayxava, rvy- 

xava, puyydvw. See above in no. 6. IIT. 


Norte 6. In respect to the quantity of the doubtful vowels before the end- 
ing yo in the two preceding paragraphs, it is to be remarked i in general, that 
ivw and ive are long; ¢. g. mivw, duro, and so in Kpive, dpive, Bpadive ; but 
the ending avw is short. Yet, if we regard only the usage of epic writers, 
the following are long, viz. paver, ixdwo, xixdvo.—The Attics have likewise 
some deviations, inasmuch as they not only use rive, pbiva, as short ; but 
also bring @Odvu, xt xdvw* under the analogy of other verbs in aye, and 
make them in like manner short. 


* In this word, as a sort of compensation, the long sound falls back among the 
Attics into the syllable Ki, which elsewhere, as being a reduzlication, is short, and. 
sen ff occurs so in xixfvaetc. The quantity of the other fc rms belonging to ¢6- 
veo and pedre, soe in § 114. | 


¢ 
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12. Some verbs have Attic and poetic secondary forms in 3, 
preceded by different vowels; but only 1 in the Pres. and Impf. 
Thus PAeyébe for Préyo, sete for vépo- divve for Pbiveo. As epic 
forms we may note nyepéOovrat, nepéOovras, with altered quantity 
for ayeipovrat, deipovrat, see § 114; also JaddOw and haébw, formed from 
the Aor, 2. 
Here belongs consequently the lengthening of a verb by means of 
the letters a@ before the ending, which occurs ever in Attic prose ; 
but is found only as preterite, either Impf. or Aorist in -a8ov, and 
in the dependent moods. Of this kind are the following : 


Scaxabev, ed:mxaboy, from 8 tdKo- eixadety, eixadBoupe, from ceixo: dpuvd- 
Bey, apvvaboipny, from dpuva: epyabey from etpyw; and the epic 
perexiafoy from xia. 


With these are to be compared the forms vn 79a, adn Ou, xv7 Ba, which 
came into use at a later period instead of véw spin, aréw, Kvdeo. See also 
wn Oo and rp Oe in mimAnme and ripmpnmt, 77800 3 in gdw, and redabw 
wrabw in redd(o. 

13. Some verbs take in the Pres. and Impf. a reduplication with 
t, (without the ending cxw or pu, see in no. 14, 15,) which falls 
away in the other tenses; e. g. yeyvopat, F. yevnoopat, from PENN. 

Here belong yiyvopat, pipvo (pévw), mimre, rirpdew. But rerpaive, 
with an anomalous reduplication in the Present, retains it also in the 
other tenses ; as rerpava, etc. 

Those themes which begin with a vowel, take a reduplication like 
that of the Attic in the Perfect. 

E. g. axaxi{w (comp. GrapiaKe, dpapions, below) ; also even with «, as 

ariraAdo from ard, orurrevw from omrevo; comp. dvivnut in no. 15. 

14. Almost all verbs in cxw have arisen out of simpler ones; 
and therefore have their full form only in the Pres. and Imperfect. 
The either retain the vowel of the stem before the ending, as 

ynpacKw, apérKen, Fut. ynpdoopat, upéow ; or they lengthen it, as 
SvncKe, Space, Fut. Sdvodpan, Sopodwau, —Those of which the 
characteristic 1 is a consonant, annex icxw to the stem, as evpicxa, 
Aor. 2 e}pov; and the same takes place also in several having the 
stem-vowel ¢ and 0, which is dropped, and then ioxw is annexed 
to the stem, as oreplonw, avanicxo, Fut. orepjow, dvadacw. 

Here belong YIPATKa, nBaoke, iAdoKopat, ddcxe (see dnpi § 109), 
xXaoKw, apéake, pedvaona; Bidoxopar ; JvnoKe, IpoaKa, Brooke 

§ 110. 11); dumaxioKw, émavpioxopat, evpiocKa, KYITKO, CTEPICKE ; 

GrioKxopat, dvadioxwa, apBrtioke. 

Some Presents are still further strengthened by taking also the 
reduplication before them (as in no. 13); which however is again 
dropped in the tenses; e. g. meuvncko, F. poe, from MNAN. 

Here belong the anom. d:8pacKe, Tim pao Kw, KUKAIO Ko (xadéo), 
pipynoKe, ninioxw (rivw), BiBpaoKke, ylyvooKo, TITPOOKW; apa- 
pioxe, drapicne. 

One verb also is further strengthened by inserting the syllable ap 
in the ending oxw, as in no. 11 above, viz. 
opAtaxave, f. éprjow, from OSAQ. 
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Nore 7. This form in ox can indeed be compared with the Latin Verba 
inchoativa, inasmuch as many of these verbs imply in their signification a 
beginning, increase, etc. But they are seldom so much distinguished from 
the simple form as in Latin, e. g. rubescere from rubere. An example of 
this kind nevertheless is Bde, nBdoxw, I am or become of ripe age. Com- 
monly the simple form either had the same signification, or was wholly 
obsolete. On the other hand, the form in oxw takes sometimes the causa- 
tive sense (§ 113. 2) to make ‘or cause another to do, ete. e. g. pebva I am 
drunk, pedvoxw I make drunk (see in § 114); meriocxw give to drink, from 
rive, 1 drink. For Bidoxopa see Bido.—That the Ionic Iteratives in oKov 
are to be carefully distinguished from these verbs, follows of course; see 
‘$103. m. 11. 

Nore 8. To the same analogy in oxw belong the verbs advoxa, diddce ; 
but they vary from it by retaining the « in flexion, while d:ddoxw retains 
also the reduplication ; as Fut. adie, bbaso. —Different 1 is it with Adoxw 
from AAKQ, é¢icxw from cixw be like, rervoxw for revyw; in all which the x 
is radical, and the o only an addition for strength —For Béaxw see above 
under no. 6. b. 


15. We here bring together those verbs, which in the Present 
and Imperfect have mostly or exclusively the formation in pz, 
either with or without reduplication; while in the other tenses 
they present various anomalies, as may be seen in the Catalogue, 
$114. 


a) Those in pe (or pat) with the stem-vowel a; as dyapat, dvvapas, 
émiorapat, papa, imrapat, ¢ Ane (apat}, Kkixpnpe (and ~apat), 
kpépapat, évivnpe (and -aya), papyapa, mipmdnpe, Tipm pnt, 
mpiag Oat an “Aor. in signification. Also tornus, dns; and comp. 


n under xp 

b) ss owe in pe tae pat) with the stem-vowel ¢; as inp, Sinus, Sidnpt, Ki- 

pt, perh. also di¢jpa; and further, riOnus, type, etpi. 

e) in n pe (wat) with the stem-vowel o; e. g. di8wpt, Svopat.—Also in pe 
with the stem-vowel 1, as ei. 

d) Those in wupe with a preceding consonant or diphthong, § 106. 8; as 
dyvups dyvupa, Seixvupe, eipyrupe, Saivupt, Cevyvupe, cringe 
piyvupy olyvupt, dAAvpE (for OAvupt), 6 Gpvupt, Opdpyvupt, dpyy- 
HL, THY VU pL, PHYVUEL Gpyvupa, mrdpyvpac. 

e) Those in rvys with a preceding vowel, $106. 8; as kepdvvups, 
Kpepavvupt TETAVYULL, oxeddvvvupe: évvupe, Cévwums, Kopévyupe, 
oBevyvps, oropéevyupe (also orpoyvupe): rivvupes Covvupt, povyr- 
pl, XpOvvups, xovvup. 

16. A change which belongs rather to the poets, is the i inser- 

tion of v before the ending do, viz. 
dw into vaw, vn. 

E. g. dapdw and Sapvao, Sdpvynpe; mepvde, mépynut, from mepdw. So 
too with a change of € into t, Ktpvda, Kkipynpt, from Kepdw (xepav- 
vupt) ;. also sr Damp, mirvnpt, oxidynut, from mekaw, TIETAQ, SKEAAQ ; 
and with a change of « into », kpnyynue from Kpeudo. 

17. Some minor analogies will appear on comparing the two 

verbs 

éx@ (root “EX) and é7r, 
in both which the rough breathing (after dropping the e) passes 
over into the sibilant ¢; but see é7a, § 114.—Also the two verbs 


rixrw and réxra, 
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_ in which the simple themes TEK-, ITEK-, reappear in the tenses, 
after the analogy of verbs in 77w.—Further, the two verbs 
vito and récow, 

both of which in the tenses have a lingual for their characteristic 
—aAnd lastly the two verbs 

opaw and Wadw, comp. also véw sirim, 
which form some of the Passive tenses from secondary forms in 
“1%. \ 

18. Finally, in a number of verbs the different tenses are de- 
rived from entirely different themes; like the Lat. fero, tult, la- 
tum. So the corresponding verb in Greek: g¢épw, Fut. ofc, Aor. 
NVEyKOV. | 

Here belong the Anom. aipéa, elretv, Epyopat, €obiv, dpda, ma- 

TX, Tive, TpPaxe, Pépw. Comp. also (do, Iéw, rimpdgka, TAHG- 

ow, TAnval, ovéopat. 

19. In the preceding remarks (including #4 110, 111), we have 
considered the principal anomalies of the Greek verb. There re- 
mains only a small number of verbs, of which some do not fall 
under any of the analogies presented, as Bapiva, pélw, Tparya, 
Wuyw, xaoxw ; others are defective, like épécOat, peipopar, etc. or 
are extant only in isolated forms, as SéocacOa, AiyEe, Tocoat, etc. 
—The learner will also find a number of otherwise regular verbs 
inserted in the Catalogue ($114); partly in order to exhibit a 
view of the actual usage, whether poetic or prosaic; and partly 
on account of single variations in form and signification. See 
e.g. ayo, dipw, crelvw, éyw, paivopat, haiva, etc. 

20. As an Appendix to the anomaly of the Verb, we here pre- | 
sent a full catalogue of those pure verbs, which in the Perf. Pass. 
and also in the Aor. 1 Pass. and the verbal Adjectives, assume the 
euphonic ao, either always, or partly as admitting both formations 
with and without c. All these verbs are inserted likewise in the 
subsequent Catalogues (App. F); and those with spaced letters 
are also given in the anomalous Catalogue ({ 114), on account of 
other deviations—So far as can be determined in the frequent 
uncertainty of the readings, the following verbs belong here :* 


a) In the Perf. and Aor. 1 Pass. and Verbal Adj. these always have «, 
viz. tadalw, mai, mraiw, palo, xvaio or xvdw, Wave, TA€@, Tvéw,T 
ceiw, ee Mpio, dxovo, x60 (anom. yorvupt), vw, fv, Buvw (anom. 
Buvéw). 

b) Also with the c, in all the three verbal forms, all those noted in § 95. 
n. 3, which retain the short vowel in the Future. Only apde, and all 
those noted in § 95. n. 4 as fluctuating between a short and long vowel 
in their theme, never have the 7 ; with the single exception of the Aor. 
erode Gnv. 

ce) Further, with o, the following in all the three verbal forms, except 


— - ee 


(a a 


# See, on the whole subject, Lobeck ad Soph. Aj. p. 315 sq. . 
t Tho epic Perf wervipat, rexvuyévos, has a special signification; see in § 114. 
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that the Perf. has also a secondary form without oa, viz. aXeoe KeAevw, 


vw, Ipave, xpio. 

d) ‘Es pecially does it appear as an anomaly, when the Perf. never takee 
the ao, while the Aor. 1 and verbal Adj. have it; so in yevu, rava, 
porvvupt, pbpene Ke. 

e) Still more variable in usage, ad therefore all to be sought in the 
anom. Catalogue, are: Spada, xpaw (opa), paw, véw: heap up and 
spin, xoAovo, Kaic, kAXaiw; also those which may be referred to a 
pure theme, as rive (riw), Opvupt, mipadnpe, wipmpyps, weTap- 
YUM (ovrupt, TT pavyupt, XpOvvupt, éLavva, dpéaKna, cala, 
ytyvoono. Comp. also ddw, Bode, payxyopat, oda, hpat. 


Note 9. Compare with the above also the o inserted in substantives de- 
rived from verbs, § 119. m. 17, 19. 


$113. AnomaLy oF SIGNIFICATION. 


1. Whatever relates to the signification of verbal forms, be- 
longs strictly to the Syntax. Still the deviations from the regu- 
lar meaning, +o far as they have become more or less fixed in 
particular veri.s, cannot well be separated from the anomaly in 
their formation ; just as in Latin in the words od1, hortor, audeo, 
ausus sum. 

2. Here belongs first of all one subject, which has a very close 
connection with the anomaly of the Greek verb, viz. the 


Immediate and Causative Signification 


of verbs. In the first, the action or state belongs zmmediately to 
the subject itself, e. g. fo fall; in the other, the subject causes 
an action or state in some other object, e. g. to fell. The regu- 
lar proceeding would be, that for each of these significations there 
should be a separate verb; but so that the causative might be 
derived from the immediate. Thus e. g. in German and En- 
glish the verbs fallen, to fall, are immediate ; and from them are 
derived the causatives fallen, to fell, which express the state of 
falling, not in the subject, but in another object. On the other 
hand, it is an anomaly, when one verb, in one and the same form, 
unites both these significations.; which however occurs in all lan- 
guages.* Soin Greek: 

édavvey, Imm. to be driven, to move rapidly, Caus. to drive ; 

xabifew, Imm. to sit, Caus. to seat. 
In other verbs this usage belongs more to the poets, who can even 

‘ combine both significations in one clause, e. g. 
Bptdw, Imm. to be strong, Caus. to make strong, Hes. ¢. 5. 
srovew, Imm. to be tn pain, Caus. to cause pain. Anacr. 40. 


Note 1. Less accurate is it to comprise the distinction just treated of 
under the terms (transitive and intransitive. The causative, indeed, is in 
its very nature always transitive ; but the immediate may be either transi- 

* E.g. BRENNEN, BURN, Immed. to be on fire, Caus. to set on fire ; SUPPEDITARE, 
Imm. to be ready at hand, Caus. to cause to be ready at hand, i. e. to present ; sor- 
1x, Imm. te go out, Caus. to bring out ; To DROP, ficien: to fall, Caus. to let fail. 
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tive or intransitive. E. g. transitive are the Immediates learn (Caus. make 
learn, teach), drink. Again, a verb may be both transitive and intransi- 
tive, without ever being causative; e.g. intrans. devyety to flee, trans. ae 
yew riva to flee any one; omevdew to hasten, to make haste, oneview re to has- 
ten any thing, but never omevdew ria to cause any one to make haste. 


Nore 2. It is a different case, when both significations are united in one 
verb, but in such a way that the causative belongs to the Active form, and 
the immediate to the Passive or Middle form; just as in English we have 
Act. Causat. to seat, Pass. or Mid. to be seated, to seat oneself, 1. q. Immed. 
to sit. So in Greek: 

Causat. d:daoxw make learn, teach; Immed. &8dcxopa: am taught, teach 
myself, i. q. I learn. 

Causat. xaGifew to seat, Imm. xadi{er Ga: to sit, for which also xabifew 
is used, § 130. n. 2. 


3. Those verbs, which unite the two significations in the man. 
her specified in no. 2, are noted in the lexicons. Here we can 
treat only of those cases where different tenses of the same verb 
belong to different significations, as we have seen above in tor7- 
vt, §107. II. For example, in several primitive verbs, the tenses 
vary in signification thus: 

Fut. and Aor. 1, Act. prefer the causative. 
Aor. 2, and Perf. Act. espec. Perf. 2, the immediate, and 
mostly the intransitive. 
In such verbs the intransitive tenses of the Active commonly 
unite with the Mid. or Pass. in‘one and the same signification. 
But sometimes in the Present another form is assumed for the 
one or the other signification ; e. g. vrivw, TurioKw. 


Note 3. I. Aorist. The verbs, in which this relation of the two Aorists 
is most clearly presented, are the following: 
Zpuoa I begat (Pres. piw) —epuv I became (Pres. piopar). 
€rBeoa I aa put out (Pres. cBémups) — écBnv went out (Pres 
oBévyvpat 
éuca I wra (Pres. 800) — uv I went in (Pres. dive). 
émoa I let ed (bres. minioxw) — énov I drank (Pres. rivo). 
€8noa I made go,—€Bnv I went; Pres. only Baivw I go. 
So too gornca and gorny from torn. See further the anom. davéyvwv and 
a, €Biwy and ¢Biwra, qperta | and fpixoy, ais a and #piroy; also undur 
sal rpéhw, orvy€e, adpapioxw, dpvumt, § 114 ven in verbs which ca 
no Aor. 2, we find the Aor. 1 following the analogy here presented ; 
pedvo am drunk, mA am full; but éué6voa I made drunk, érdnoa I filled, 
with Pres. peoorne, miprdnp.—tn all such verbs, if there be two Futures, 
the Fut. Act. has the causative signification of the Aor. 1; and the Fid. 
Vid. the immediate. 

II. Perrect. In all verbs where the different Active forms are divided 
between the causative and the immediate signification, the Perfect always 
belongs to the latter, and thus connects itself with the Aor. 2. This holds 
good of both Perf. 1 and 2; e. g 

piv, hiow, épuoa, beget,—epuv, wévna, became. 
So too éorny and é €ornKa, éduv and d¢8uxa, €oBnv and éoByxa, €oxAny and éoxAn- 
Ka, jptroy and épnpena, ctc.—The Perfect 2, as wo have seen, usually prefers 
the intransitive sense (} 97. 5, and n. 5); and hence in quite a number of 
transitive verbs this form alone has the immediate signification, which is 
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mostly intransitive, and is then expressed for the other tenses by ihe Pas- 
sive or Middle. Still the Perf. 2 itself belongs just as little to the Pass. 
or Middle, as do the Perfects 1 méduxa, éornxa, which stand in precisely 
the same relations.—EXAMPLEs: 


ctyvupe — dyvupae break intrans. Perf. €aya am broken in pieces. 

Baie — batopat and bé8na burn, intrans. 

éyeipw wake trans, — éyeipopat wake up, oy pnyopa am awake. 

Aro cause to hope — €Aropa and €orma h ope. 

Kd trouble — xndopar and kéxnda am troub led, care for. 

paivo (éxpaivo make raving) —paivopa and Hennva rave. 

otyw, avotyw, avéemya — avotyopat become open, avé@ya stand open. 

DAvpt, dA@Aeka — GAAvpat perish, boda am lost. 

rreiBw, mereka — mreiBopat believe, mémor Oa confide in. 

mnyvupe — myyvupat become fixed, méennya stick fast, 

prryvupe — pryyvupac tear intrans. éppwya am torn in pieces. 

one cause to rot — onropat rot, c€eonma am rotten. 

tyxo melt trans. —ryKopae melt intrans. Perf. TETN KG. 

haivo shew — paivopa appear, Pérf. rédnva. 
For ¢@cipw see the following note.—In the same manner are to be ex- 
plained the Perfects of some deponents, as yiyvopa Perf. yéyova.—To the 
instances where the Pres. Act. has both significations belongs mpdrra; 
and here the two Perfects actually divide themselves between “the two sige 
nifications ; see Ausf. Sprachl.§ 114. E. g, 


mparre do, make, Perf. ial 
mTparre do or be well or ill (e. g. xadas), Perf. wempaya. 


\ 


Nore 4. The Passive relation, which a portion of the Immediate verbs 
express, is frequently of such a nature, that it may be conceived of entirely 
as a Passive. We therefore may properly translate such verbs by the Pas- 
rive; although the Greeks originally conceived of them only as intransitive. 
In this way may be explained the few instances in Greek, where single 
tenses of a verb have in the Active form a Passive signification ; especially 
some Perfects 2 in the preceding note, as éppwya, éaya, I am torn or broken 
tn preces; and as a more perfect example, the Homeric rerevyos (see Anom. 
revyw), and from dAicxopat the Perf. 1 and sync. Aor. éad\wxa, atov.* The 
Lat. Neuter- Passives are in like manner immediate verbs; which however 
we take as simple Passives ; e. g. vapulo, am struck, for which the causative 
is ferio. The following fluctuate between the two significations, the transi- 
tive and this neuter-passive, viz. from Péeipw spoil trans. § 114, 


8cépOopa have spoiled, also am spoiled, ruined. 
mémAnya have struck, in some writers have been (am) struck. 


Also rérpogda, see Anom. rpéedo. 


4. Generally speaking, the instances where single Active forms 
have a Passive signification, are rare. Far more frequent, on the 
other hand, in Greek, as well as in Latin, are the 

Deponent Verbs, 
i. e. verbs in the Passive or Middle form with Active signification. 
If the Active form of such a verb be wanting, then the verb is a 
proper or defective Deponent; and, further, according as its 
Aorist is taken from the Passive or Middle (§ 89. 3), it is called 
a _ Deponent Passive or Deponent Middle. 





“#® All these forms could likewise be construed by the Greeks entirely as Pas- 
sives ; as indeed was the case also with common intransitive verbs, by § 134. 2. 
This is a syntactical peculiarity. 
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Note 5. The number of Deponents Middle is far greater than that of the 
Deponents Passive. Of the 


Deponents Passive 
@ part are contained in the anomalous Catal. § 114; as dy@opat, BovAopat, 
Seopa, Sépxopat, Svvapat, émipeAopa, émiorapat, Kpépauat, puivopat, olopas. 
All these, and those here following, take the Fut. Mid. wherever the Fut. 
Pass. is not expressly specified. Among regular verbs we may note: 
i 


d\aopat roam about évOvyéopat lay to heart, also mpobv- 
ducdAdopat emulate (rarely Mid.) peopar (Fut. Pass.) evOvyéopac 
dodopat feel loathing evAaBeopat am cautious 


Scavogopat think over (Fut. Pass.) nrraopat am worsted (Fut. Pass. and 
also amovoéopac am out of my Mid.) 


mind, am insane Acafopa (poet.) to bend or turn out 
€vavridopat set myself against, op- oeéBopat venerate (Act. poet.) 
pose gavrafopa appear (Fut. Pass.) 


Also andi{oupa: feel disgust, which i& more frequent in late writers.—We 
reckon here also those verbs, whose Active form is at the same time in use 
either in the same or in a special signification, and which consequently are 
not P ene Deponents. All such ought strictly to be taken, more or less, 
as Passives of their Active signification, even when they have the Fut. Mid- 
dle; inasmuch as the Fut. Mid. is very often used for the Fut. Passive ; see 
no. 6 below. Still, as their Passive nature is for us often obscured; inas- 
much as they are in part used wholly as deponents ae mopevopat, évvoeo- 
pat); in part are rendered by us as Middle or neuter (e. g. aloxvvopas, ptprn- 
oxopat, Bpexopas); and in general a line between Mid. and Pass. can only 
be drawn according to form and etymology (§ 89); we therefore prefer to 
exhibit here the most common of these Passive-Middle verbs, or simple 
Passives with neuter signification. 


- aloyvvopa am ashamed, feel ashamed dodopéopat rarl at (also Act.) 


(Fut. Pass. and Mid.) Auméopat am sad, grieve 
dXifopat assemble, neut. ppynoxopas call to mind, remember 
avidopar ver oneself (Fut. Pass.) 


G@madAdrropat go away, depart, also f£evdopa: live abroad 
3cadAarropat, etc. (Fut. Mid. and dpyifopa: grow angry (Fut. dpytov- 


Fut. 2 Pass.) peat 
Gropéopa am at a loss, perplexed mepadopas pass over 
avavopat increase, see § 114. meiOopa obey 
Bpéxopm am wetted, wet, (Aor. 1 and smipyvupat become stiff, cold, (like Bpe- 
2 Pass. and prob. Fut. 2 Pass.) xopat) 
Samavaopar spend mwAavdopa wander about 


€\arrdopat am less, inferior (Fut. mviyopat am choked (Aor. and Fut. 2 
Mid. Thue. 5. 104.) Pass.) 
évvoéopas consider, ponder, also Aor. sropevopat journey 
Act. So too emwo. and mpovo. prryvupa break intr. (Aor. and Fut. 
éretyopas hasten, make haste (Fut. 2 Pass.) 
Mid. Eschyl. Prom. 52.) onropa rot (Aor. and Fut. 2 Pass.) 
éoridopa ama guest, feast opardAopas fail, err (Aor. and Fut. 
eibpaivoya rejoice (Fut. Mid. and 2 Pass, and Fut. Mid.) 


ass.) ryropat melt away (Aor. 2 ey 
evwxéopuat fare sumptuously Pbelpopat spoil, pertsh (Aor.and Fut. 
joopas delight myself (Fut. Pass.) 2 Pass, and Fut. Mid.) 
Sepebepias am wroth oBéoua fear (Fut. Passive and 
karaxAivopa lie down (Aor. 1 and 2. Mid.) 
Fut. 2 Pass.) 


To these may be added the anom. d:adéyopas, exmAnrropas, pedr- 
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Tkopat, TAdLopat, oBéevvyvpat, cevopat, réepropa, paivopat.—Finally, 
there are many which take their Aorist both from the Pass. and the Mid- 
dle, in part with a difference of signification. Those here spaced are proper 
deponents. E. g. ' 


aldéopase feel awe (Fut. Mid. also pinto oe Al take counsel with 


Pass.) (later Pass.) ; 
dvayoua put out to sea (Aor. 2 Mid. péphopae find fault with 

later Aor. 1 Pass.) veperdopa am indignant (poet. rare 
aroxpivoua answer (better Mid. ly Mid.) 
drokoyéopac defend myself (bet- ésrAopvpopatc lament, wail 

ter Mid.) érArifopat arm, get ready 
dpvéopar deny épeyouat reach out, desire 
avAifopas pass the night, lodge dppdopa get in motion (comm. Mid.) 
Bpvxdopat roar dppi{opnae lie at anchor (later Pass.) 
dvarraopat Pass. am dieting, diet, metpdouat try, make trial (comm. 

live ; Mid. (xarad:arrdopat) ac- Mid.) 

knowledge as arbiter. piroripéo param ambitious 
Sowdopa feast, banquet dbitodpoveopate treat with kind- 
iueipopat desire (also- Act.) ness (Aor. Pass. recipr.) 


coyzdopa go to bed (Mid. epic) 
To these come further the anom. dyapat, yiyvopat, €papat, valiopat, 
évopat—There occur also, more isolated, the following: amnpeihOn Xen. 
dpeipOn, eorparevOny Pind. diy@jvac Hom. and so in Hdot. often: émAoyt- 
obévras, mpryyparevbévres, karappacbeis, irroronnOivat. ' , 


Note 6. Not unfrequently however the Greeks allow themselves to form, 
from a deponent verb, tenses with a Passive signification. This takes place: 
i) In the Perfect, where however the construction generally determines, 
whether it is to be taken as Passive; e. g. Plato Legg. 4. p..710. d, mavra 
dreipyaora TH Jem (from amrepydfoua do, make, produce), where the Dative, 
according to the rule of Syntax § 134. 4, is to be rendered by or through : 
‘all has been done by the divinity.’ 2) In the Aorist Passive, when the 
deponent, as such, forms an Aorist Middle; e. g. Bid{opa I force, ¢Biaca- 
pnv I forced, ¢BiaoOny I was forced; deEapevos having taken, dexGeis been 
taken. Comp. § 136. n. 3. 


5. It is a very frequent case, that in verbs Active the Fut. 
Act. is either not used at all, or very rarely ; while the 


Future Middle 


takes the signification, transitive or intrausitive, which is con- 
nected with the Active. In such instances the rest of the Middle 
form, with its peculiar signification, for the most part does not 
occur. ‘This remark applies to a multitude of the most common 
verbs ; e. g. adxovw I hear, axovcopa I will hear, never axovow. 


Note 7. We subjcin here some of the most usual Futures of this kind: 
dyvonoopa, aooua from ada, drayTngopat, arokavcopa, Badiodpat, Bonropat, 
yeXdooua, ynpdcopat, éyxopidcopa, eratvécopat, émopxnoopat, Javpacopat, 
Inpdcopat (also -cw), KAéyrouat, koAdcopat (also -cw), oium£opat, o’poopat. 
mmonoopat, mvrikopat, orynoopat and cionjcopua, cxovouat, orovdacopat, cupi- 
Eouat, rwbacouat, yopnoopa. To these may be added the Futures of epi 
and oida ($$ 108, 109). See further in the Catal. § 114, the verbs dyaprdva, 
Baivo, Sido, Brocka, yeyvooka, Sdxvo, dapOdva, deioa, didpacxw, J€w, Ivyya- 
vw, Ivnoko, Ipookw, kapve, Krai, ayxayo, AapBavw, pavOave, véw (vevoopat), 
Spvupt, dpdw, railw, ndoxw, Tinto, Tew, TVEW, PEW, TIKTW, TPEXO, TPwYX, 
pevyo, xé{w. It must however be observed, that here, as in other cases. 
usage was not entirely fixed: and we therefore still find many instances of 
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Futures:Act. where other writers have the Fut. Middle. In such instances 
however it is necessary to observe carefully: 1) Whether the text may not 
be corrupted ;* 2) Whether the writer does not belong to the later period, 
i. e. to the xowoi, who in this respect often varied fram Attic usage, e. g. 
Fut. axovew.t 


6. The Future Middle was also used as Passive; but this 
usage never became so fixed in particular verbs, as that exhibited 
in the preceding paragraph (no. 5). It depended for the most part 
on euphony ; and consequently, in the poets, on the metre. They. 
strove to avoid by this means, in long verbs, the still longer form 
of the Fut. Passive; e.'g. apeArjoovras for wpernOnocovras, tepté- 
recOax (Herod..7. 149) for wrepvepOnoecOas. So in like manner 
from dudicBnteiv, oporoyeiv, aradrarrew, purarrew, yupvatery, 
aduxciv, Enucodv. Still, there are examples of this usage in shorter 
verbs, as BAdwerat, Spéyera, olcera; and likewise several of 
those enumerated in note 5 may be referred hither; as 7rrjc0- 
pa, EdaTT@Copas. 

Note 8. It is easy to conceive, that this usage should occur least frequent- 
ly in verbs, whose Middle approaches nearest in signification to the transi- 
tive Active ; still less frequently however, and perhaps not at all, in verbs 
whose Fut. Mid. is employed for the signification of the Active; see Text 
5 above. 


Note 9. The instances where the Aorist Middle occurs as Passive, are 
extremely rare; and are found mostly in the epic poetry. Yet some com- 
pounds of oyéo@ax are used by the Attics as Passive; as xaracyéoGaz, 
duevos, Eurip. Hippol. 27. Plat. Phedr. 49. p. 244.e; cvaydpevos, id. Theet. 
58. p. 165; but these passages may also be taken as neuter. 


7. In respect to anomalous signification in the Tenses, we note 
here only the instances where the Perfect takes the signification 
of the Present. This transition is readily explained from the 
present nature of the Perfect, as developed in $$ 81, 137. In 
every such instance, of course, the Pluperfect becomes an Im- 


perfect. ; 

Nore 10. It is consequently incorrect, to assign to the verb eidw in the 
Present the two significations I see and I know. The Pres. ei8o means I 
see, perceive, comprekend ; the Perf. oi8a I have comprehended, and conse- 
quently, I know. 


Note 11. It was very easy, in consequence of the near relation of the 
ideas, for the Present itself to pass over into the derived present significa- 
tion of the Perfect, and vice versa. Hence it arises, that, in the poets espe- 
cially, the Present and Perfect sometimes have the same meaning; e. g. 
perc (strictly) goes to the heart, wéunde is laid to heart ; hence both signify 
wt aries Se Sepxoua get a view of, 8edopxa have got a view of ; hence 
both, I see 


Notr 123. A few examples in the epic poets are particularly deserving 
of notice, where the Pluperfect takes the place of the Aorist or Imperfect, 


* Nothing is easier or more common, than e. g. the confounding of the Attic 
form of the 2 aes Mid. in «: (for y), with that of the Act. ines; e. g. pedters and 
getter, which latter form of the 2 pers. was less familiar to the copyists. 

t But the learner must be upon his guard not to mistake the Subj. Aor. 1 for the 
Future, ©. g. in viv dxotow abéis, § 139. m. 2. 
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although the Perfect of the same verb does not occur as Present. See in 
the Catal. Baivw and BaddAw ; also § 110. 8, note. 


_Note 13. It is worthy of note, that the Perfect becomes Present espe- 
cially in verbs which express a tone or cry; a8 xéxpaya I cry out; and 80 
also A¢Aaka, yéywpa, dywya, BéBpvya, péuvea, péunxa, xéxdayya, Térptya. 


$114. CaraLocue or IRREGULAR oR ANOMALOUS VERBS 


Preliminary Notes. 


1. In using the Catalogue, the following is to be noted: A verb which 
occurs but seldom, or is only poetical, is printed small; and so too a verb 
in common use, which is inserted merely on account of some anomalous 
poetical form. That which belongs to the usage of prose, is everywhere 
printed large. 


2. All such forms as are merely presupposed in order to explain actual 
forms, and which themselves never occur, are printed in capitals, as gener- 
ally throughout the whole work ; in order that the eye may not become ac- 
customed, by means of the common letters, to a multitude of unused and 
merely imaginary forms. 


3. On the other hand, every theme which actually occurs, even thongh 
but once and in the early poets, is printed in the common type. 


4. Under every current verb which is inserted in the Catalogue, there is 
given not only the strictly anomalous parts, but also all that is in use, so 
far as it is not necessarily implied of itself. Consequently it is always to 
be presupposed ({ 104. 2), that, in every verb where the Future, Aorist, 
and Perfect, are not expressly mentioned, the common Future, Aor. 1, and 
Perf. 1, are in use. But whenever an Aor. 2, or the Perf. 2, or the Future 
Middle instead of the Fut. Act. is in use, these forms are expressly sub- 
joined ; and it is then implied that the other forms are not in use. The 
numbers 1 and 2 are seldom added to these tenses, because they are in 
themselves easily distinguished. Thus when e. g. under dyzapravw there 
stands simply, Aor. yaprov, this indicates that this verb forms only the 
Aor. 2, and no Aor. 1.—The letters MID. standing alone, signify that the 
Middle is also-in use. 


5. In respect to the completeness of the Catalogue, it has been a main 
object, that nothing should be found in the ordinary prose writers and poets, 
which is not here explained. Whatever occurs in authors seldom read, or 
in less known dialects, is here introduced (as throughout the whole work) 
only so far, as it may serve to illustrate the relations of the dialects and 
forms, or add especially to our knowledge of a dialect. 


6. In regard to the particular usage of the epic writers, it is to be ob- 
served, that the later writers of this class belonging to the Alexandrine 
and subsequent periods, as Callimachus, Apollonius, are to be considered 
as learned poets, who often only imitated Homeric forms. Only that which 
is found in Homer and Hesiod, and in some fragments of the same carly 
period, can with certainty be regarded as belonging to the broad analogy of 
the language; while that which is peculiar to later writers, can indeed be 
of the same kind, inasmuch as they had before their eyes those carlier 
models which are now lost to us; but the historical certainty is wanting. 
Hence we have paid no regard to the peculiarities of the later epic writers ; 
or, at most, in important cases, have referred to them by name. 
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A. 


ddw injure. From this theme Homer has 3 Pres. Pass. dara:, Aor. 1 Act. 
daca contr. doa (Od. Xd, 61), Pass. and Mid. dagOnv, dacdpny.* Both a’s 
are sometimes long, and sometimes short. Verb. Adj. (dards), and hence 
with a privative daaros ( ~ — = ~) enviolable, Hom.—From this old form 
arose first the substantive dry (long a), and thence with short a the new 
verbal form (ardw) Pass. dradpac in the Attic poets; also (aréw), from 
which however is found only Part. dréovra blended, reckless, in Hom. II. 
v. 332, and Hdot—Comp. also dw 3. 
ayapas admire, $112. 15, Pres, and Impf. like torayas, Fut. dyd- 
coat, Aor. ayaoGny, rarely and more epic nyacdaynp, $113. n. 5. 
The epic forms of the Present, adydopat, dyatoua:, occur with the acces- 
sory idea to envy, to be angry. § 112. 9. 
dyeipw assemble, Perf. Pass. dynyeppat. Aor. 2 Mid. Inf. epic ayepéoOa, Part. 
adypopevos; see § 110. 4. a—For ryepébovrm, see § 112. 12. 
ayvuws break, § 106. 8. $112. 15, Fut. do. The preterites have 
the syllabic augment ({ 84. n. 5), Aor. eafa (Hom. #£a), Subj. 
d&w, Aor. Pass. éaynv (long a). The Perf. 2 éaya (Ion. épya) 
has the Passive signification, I am broken in pieces, $113. n. 3. 
The a of the Aor. 2 Pass. éaynv was also shortened in epic metre 
Comp. enAmyny and xarerAaynv. 
This syllabic augment is also found, even in such forms as according 
to their nature ought to have no augment, e. g. the compound Part. x«a- 
reagavres Lys. p. 158, ed. Reiske.t—The form xavaga:s in Hesiod stands 
for the Opt. Aor. xarafas.$ 
Gyopeva, see eireiy. ll aypépevos, see dyeipw. 
ayo lead, Fut. a€w, takes in the Aor. 2 a reduplication, *yayov, 
Subj. ayayw, Inf. ayayeiv, etc. § 85. n. 3. Perf. 1 Fya and ayn- 
oya (} 97. n. 2), Perf. Pass. #yuasr.—MID. 
The Aor. 1 #€a, d€a, dfac6as is also found, though not often in Attic 
writers.;—For the Homeric Imperat. dfere see § 96. n. 9. 





—_—— 


* We could also assume AQ as the primary theme, and then derive the other 
forms from it by resolving a into the double sound (§ 105. n. 10). But the doub- 
ling of a long sound which has not arisen from contraction (a, &ow, doa), would 
be contrary to analogy. On the other hand Sara belongs actually to &w satiate. 
In this manner also can the Homeric verbal adjectives adaros and dros (see &w) be 
most clearly distinguished. See Lexil. I. 56. 

t See Heindorf ad Plat. Gorg. 56. Phaedo. 79. The endeavour to distinguish 
this verb from xardyo, it is likely, caused this striking anomaly, which was proba- 
bly further promoted by the circumstance, that this augment even in its usual place 
is irregular, 

{ This strange form is most satisfactorily explained by means of the Digamma , 
since the verb Arn, em belongs to the class of words in which, according tu 
4 6. n. 3, traces of the Digamma are perceptible in Homer. The word was there- 
fore originally FAQ, and this F was a consonant (v). Through the composition 
with xard arose consequently KAFFAIO, like xaBBdAAw from BadAwm, etc, (§ 117. 
n. 2). No wonder, then, that the Digamma thus doubled and bound by the metre, 
maintained itself here, while it vanished elsewhere. That it should pass over into 
v was very natural in the close relation (o rather in certain respects the identity) 
of the sounds Y and F, U and V; see p. 5 marg. note. Comp. efador in 
below. 

§ The learner must take care not to mistake for this Aorist the similar Aorist 
form of the Attic verb grrw for dtcom, which sometimes approximates to the for 
mcr in signification also. 
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Ad-. The forms dow, deat, satiate, which are commonly referred to this 
root, see under dw 3. On the other hand, Homer has déjoat, adnxeva, to 
feel weartness, disgust, as if from AAEQ; but these forms are commonly 
written addnoa, etc. * 


ddeiy see dydave. | deipw see alpo. 

dnc blow, § 112.15, see dw 1. It retains the 7 throughout, Inf. diva, Pass. 
apart; but Part, Act. dels, dévros. The Passive form has the Active sig- 
nification ; except Od. ¢. 131, where it is Passive. 

alyéw see § 95"n, 4. 

aipéw take, $112. 18. §95.n. 4. Fut. aipjow, Aor. 1 Pass. 7péAny, 
Subj. aipé0a, etc.—Aor. Act. efrov, Subj. do, Inf. éxetv, Part. 
éhwv, (compounds xabeirov, xabero, etc.) from “EAN.—MID. 
has the signif. choose, Aor. eitAopnu, Inf. -déc8as, etc. 


A less frequent Future is é\o, e. g. Aristoph. Eq. 290. The Aor. 2 
Mid. was formed by writers not Attic in -duny, as adeiAaro ‘instead of 
-ero, see § 96. n. 1, marg.—In the Perfect the Ionics had a peculiar redu- 
plication, apaipnxa, dpaipnpat, with the smooth breathing.—In the signifi- 

cation seize, capture, the verb dAioxopa: may be regarded as a real Pas- 
sive of aipéw; see below. 


aipw contr. from aeipw, take up, raise, is declined regularly ; 
Aor. 1 Mid. npayny, Aor. 2 Mid. npdéunv. For the poetical usage alone it 
is to be observed: 1) That the Attic poets employ the unaugmented 
moods of the Aor. 2 Mid. (e. g. dpoiuny Soph. Electr. 34), when a short 
syllable is necessary, instead of the elsewhere usual Aor, 1, whose a is 
long according to § 101. n. 2.—2) That Homer in the same circumstances 
avails himself of the Indic. Aor. 2 Mid. without augment (dpéuny) ; but 
elsewhere has throughout in the Indic. the Aor. 1, and in the other moods 
only the Aor. 2; as npauny—dpéabat, dpoiunv, etc.—3) That the epic writ- 
ers use in the Pluperf. dwpro (as Impf. hovered, hung) instead of fpro or 
epro; see § 97. n. 2.—4) That the Attic poets make the a of the Fut. 
4 dp& long, as being contracted from dep&; see the Ausf. Sprachl_—For 
 fepéBovras see § 112. 12.—See also dpyupa. 


aicOdvopat perceive by the senses, § 112.11, Fut. alcOjoopua, 
ete.—Aor. 7000unv, Inf. aicbécOa, from the actual but less 
frequent Present aic@opuar. 

dxayi{o trouble, a ct, § 112. 13, has from the theme AXQ the Aor. 2 xa- 
xov, dxayeiv, Fut. axaynow, Aor. 1 yxaynoa.—MID. gxopas or dyrupa 
afflict myself, grieve, Aor. 2 nxaydpny. Perf. axnyenas and unaugmented 

pa, am affitcted, grieve. For dxnyédara: see the marg. note to § 103. 

m. 24; and for the accent of axnxepevos (I]. o. 29), dxaynpevos, dxdyno Oat, 
$111.n.2. To the same intransitive signification belongs also the Part. 
Pres. Act. dxéwy, ovoa, affitcted, sorrowing. 

draxpeévos, sharpened, pointed, Part. Perf. Pass. from a theme AKQ, Lat. acus,, 
(whence the substantives axy and dxwxn, the peint,) with the Attio redu- 
plication, the temporal augment being omitted and the y retained before 
#2; comp. § 98. 2, with § 23 note. 


dAdopat rove, wander, has (according to § 111. n. 2) a Perfect which passes 
over into the form of the Present, adaAnpat, ddadAnobat, dAadAnpevos, also 
with Present signification. See also § 113. n. 5. | 


* The Grammarians introduced this orthography, because the subst. &3os disgust 
is short, while Homer always makes the first syllable of the verb long. See Lex- 
ilog. IT. 86. 
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adsaivo strengthen ; Homer has (Impf.) 7A8ave Od. o. 70.—Intrans. adA8n- 
oxw grow, Il. y. 599. 


arééw ward off, § 112. 6, Fut. ddeEjow and Aor. Mid. 7rcEauny, 
advéEaoOa, from AAEKQ; see Ausf. Sprachl. § 96. n. 10, and marg.—From 
the theme (AAEKQ) AAKQ comes also the poetic Aorist fAaAKov (d@Aadxor), 
dAaAxeiv, aAaAxoy, etc. with the redupl. § 85. n. 3. 

GAéopas (and dAevopa Hes.) shun, Aor. 1 nAevapny (§ 96. n. 1), Inf. adeva- 
oOa and ddéacba, Subj. adeveras instead of -yras (Hom.) Opt. adéaro, 
Part. dXevdpevos.—Epic secondary form, dAeeive. 


aréw grind, § 95. n. 3, Fut. adéow Att. ado, Perf. Pass. ad7de- 
opat.— Another form of the Pres. was dri 6eo, $112. 12. 
dAnvac or aAnpevat, Ind. édAnv, see eto. 


GOopuat heal, intr. Fut. dA@noopa Il. 6. 405.—The Present forms adbaive, 
GAOnoKw, aAdécow, have a causative sense. 


adlaxopat am taken, captured, § 112. 14, forms its tenses from 
‘AAON, viz. Fut. ddwoouat, and (with Active form but Pas- 
sive sense) the syncopated Aor. jAwy I was captured (§ 110. 6) 
Att. éddwv, Plur. éarwpev, etc. with long a; but the regularly 
unaugmented forms with short a, Inf. anévas, Subj. adr, @s, 
etc. Opt. adoiny (Ion. akan) Part. addovs. Perf. (also with 
Passive signification) #Awxa and édAwexa with short a. 


Homer has also Part. dAdvre with long a, I]. €. 487. 

The Active of this verb was net used, but always alpeiv, of which con- 
sequently, so far as usage 1s concerned, ddioxopat is the Passive; but 
only in the special signification of aloes, seize, capture, and not in its 
general one.—For dvadioxe, see in its place. 


dXtraivw am wanting, sin, § 112. 11, F. ddernow, Aor. WAtrov, Inf. aderewv. 
Act. and Mid. are synonymous —The adjective Part. adcrnpevos (a sin- 
ner, Od. 8. 807) can according to § 111. n. 2, be explained from the Perfect. 


AAK-, aAaAxeiv, see adéefa. 


Dropat leap, spring, is declined regularly, dAovpa, etc. In the Aorist, 
usage is variable between the Aor. 1 nAduny, GaaoGa (long a, § 101. n. 
2) and the Aor. 2 nAdspnv, ddéo6a (short a)—Homer has only the synco- 
pated Aorist (§ 110.8), which takes the smooth breathing, and from which 
occur 2 and 3 pers. Bao, dAro, Part. dApevos, érdApevos.* To this form 
of the Aor. is then reckoned also the Subj. in Homer; which a part of 
the Grammarians therefore write, but incorrectly, with the lents, adyrat, 
and with a shortened vowel (§ 103. m. 39) dAeraz Il. A. 192; comp. pz. 
438 é€onAaro. | 

AAO-, see dAioxopa and avadioxnw. 

ddvoxw shun, Fut. dAvéo, etc.t—A different verb is advw or aktcow Hom. 
am beside myself ; y kindred with which is dAaAvernpa from advuxréw. 

ahpaes or adAdavw earn, 112. 11; Aor. 2 idgov, Tors. 


apapTave miss, err, § 112. Al, B. apapTHcopaL, Perf. syaprnra.— 
Aor. jpaprov, Subj. dpadpro, In uf apapreiv, ete. 


* For the lenis see § 6. n. 2, and comp. Aiasroe. The length of the a, which 
is indicated by the circumflex, arises from the anomalous augment; hence éxaAre, 
not &raAro. 

t This verb is manifestly derived from dAcdopa: ; the o is consequently not in- 
serted in the Present (as in Adoxew § 112. n. 8), but is dropped in the Future ; comp. 
BiSdoKw. 
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For rjpaprov Homer has #u8porov with the smooth breathing (comp, 
@Aopat), by transposition ({ 96. n. 7), and with 8 inserted, according to 
$19. n. 1; comp. § 110. 11. 2. marg. 

auBrioxw suffer abortion, § 112. 14, F. a4uBréoo ete. from dyu- 
SAéw, which occurs in the Present only in compounds, as é£apPdodr, etc. 
dpréxo and dumrioyvotpar see under Exo. 


dumhaxioxw miss, err, § 112. 14, F. dumdaxnow, Aor. #umdaxov, dumdaxeiv. 
Also auBdaxicxo ; and sometimes dw\axeiv with the first syllable short. 


avaivowat refuse, deny, Aor. (1) hvnvdunr, dvivacba. This verb 
is not a compound (see Lexil. I. 63. 10), and the Aor. is regularly formed, 
like €Avpnvdpny and the like. Nothing but the Aorist occurs. 


avadicxw consume, spend, § 112. 14, forms its tenses from the 
old and less frequent avadow, Impf. without augm. avadovr. 
In the Aor. 1 both av7jAwoa and dvd\woa were used; and in 
double composition, xarnvddwoa. So too in the Perfect. 


This verb is distinguished from dAicxoza by the quantity of the a. An 

Aor, 2 is not found. 

dv8ave please, Impf. #vdavov, édvdavor, énvdavov, Fut. ddjaw, Aor. Zadoy, dor, 
Inf. ddeiv, all with short a; Perf. éada.(Dor. @a8a). See § 112. 11.—This 
Ionic and poetic verb may be regarded as entirely synonymous with the 
regular 7d delight, jdoua delight myself, rejoice, which has merely a dif- 
ferent construction. Comp. AavOdavw and Ando, and the like-—For the 
Aor. doy Homer has also evadoyv.* 

avéget, avécayu, see § 108. I. 4. 


avnvoOa, a Perfect with Present signification, press forward, forth, from a 
theme AN@Q or ANE@Q, whence dvOos flower and dvbéw to blossom are 
deriyed. See § 97. n. 2, and comp. évjvoba below. Lexil. I. 63. 


- dropa meet, only Pres. and Impf.—Another form is dvrdw (Hom. #rreov), in 
prose only in the Comp, dravrdw, Fut. dmavrncopa. 


dviw I complete, § 95. n. 3. § 112. 20. Here belong the syncopated forms 
dvijes, dviro, in Theocr.—An earlier and poetic form is dv (long a) Hom. 
Aristoph. § 112.7; with Mid. dvoya come to an end ; once short a, Il. o. 
473 dvowro; see Ausf. Sprachl. 

dvwya I command, an old Perfect ; 1 Plur. dvwypev, Imperat. dvayxht, dveryéra, 
dvévyere, or irregular dydyOw, dvwxGe, (} 110. n. 5,) Plupf. as Impf. (jr0- 
yew) Ion. nveyea. Since now this Perfect has the Present signification, 
it takes also sometimes the Present form, as 3 Pres. dvwye: Hdot. 7. 104; 
and hence Impf. fvwyov, Fut. dvafw, Aor. fvwga. It is to be noted, that 
the Perf. dvwya itself never takes the augment. 

amapioxe deceive, § 112. 13, 14, Aor. with redupl. #radpov, drapay, (§ 85. 
n. 3,) from “A®Q (whence also dy and drropat), strietly touch, feel, pal- 
pare; from which Aorist the Present is formed. Fut. adrapjow.—Middle 
synonymous with the Active. 

drokave, for the augm. see § 86. n. 2. || dovpas see AYP. 


“Gpdopat, Att. *tipdoua, Depon. Mid. invoke, curse. From this there occurs 
once an Inf. Act. dpnwevac Od. y. 332; or perhaps it is Inf. Aor. 2 Pass. 


=e te 
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* This form also, like xavdtas under &yvyu, may be explained from the epic Di- 
yamma ; for the verb évddvw belongs likewise to those mentioned in § 6.0.3. From 
this Digamma, i. e. from FAAQ, comes the syllabic augment in éada, and also this 
eVadev, which has arisen from doubling the Digamma after the augment (EFFAAE 
like €AAaBer) ; for here, where this letter made a ‘ergy. it could not fall away, 
as in other cases. The apparent significancy of this ¢d, well, as ‘in English well- 
pleeeed, may have contributed to the preservation of this form. ; 
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from APOMAI; sce the Ausf. Sprachl.—The isolated Homeric Part. Perf. 
Pass. ‘apnpevos has a different signification, oppressed, grieved, pained. 

dpapickw, fit, adapt, join, § 112.13, 14. From the simple theme APQ come 
F. dpow, Aor. 1 npaa, dpoa, ete. (§ 103. n. 3,) Aor. 2 #papor (§ 85. n. 3); 
whence is formed the Present, and thence Impf. apaptoxe Od. £ 23.— 
With the causative sense (cause to suit, adapt) the theme APQ unites also 
an immediate sense, viz. the intransitive to suit, fit close, § 113.2. This 
intransitive sense alone is found in the Perf. 2 as Present, adpapa, Ion. 
dpnpa,* Part. Fem. epic apapuia, § 97. n. 3; and occasionally, though 
more seldom, in the Aor. #papov.—Synonymous with dpypa in sense, is 
the Perfect Pass, dpnpeza,t formed after the analogy of the Fut. dpégo. 
This Future itself however, as well as the forms derived from it (see 
dpeoxw), has the special signification to adapt one’s self, please; into which 
also some of the above forms occasionally pass over, as Il. a. 136. Soph. 
El. 147.—T he Part. dppevos sustable (Od. ¢. 234) is the syncopated Aorist, 
§ 110. 8. 


apécxw trans. gratify, intr. please, $ 112. 14, Fut. apéco, Perf. 
Pass. npeopas, Aor. npéobnv.—MID. content myself. 
This verb comes from APQ, of which dpécw is the old form of the Fu- 


ture, § 95. n.15. This Future assumed exclusively this special signi- 
fication, and then the other tenses and a new Present were formed from it. 


dpvupat, related to alpw as wrapyupas to raipw, § 112. 15, stands 
instead of afpoua: in certain special significations, earn, acquire by labour, 
as wages, booty, etc. The other tenses, 1, e. all but the Present and 
Impf. come from the radical theme: Fut. dpodpat, Aor. 2 npduny (dpovro, 
dpoipny).$ 

apratw seize, rob, has in the Attic writers F. apwdacw and dprrd- 
copat, ipraxa, nptrac@nv, etc. In the xowol, or later writers, 
it has apmrdfw, npraynv, etc. Homer has both formations 
§ 92. n. 4. 


APQ see dpapioxw and apéoxw. 


av&w and av&dvw increase, § 112. 11, Fut. av&jow.—Pass, with 
Fut. Mid. tzcrease intrans. § 113. n. 5.—Another epic Pres. is 
— aéko, 
AYP-. To this root, with the general signification take, belong the two 
following compounds :} 

1) dravpaw take away. From this verb occur in the poets solely the 
Impf. (with Aorist signification) dmyvpwy, and Aor. 1 Mid. a@myvpapny 
(from AYPQ). Besides these are found the two following Participles, 
formed by a peculiar anomaly of the vowels, and closely related in sig- 
nification to the above forms, viz. Part. Aor. 1 Act. @wovpas, and Mid. 
(with Passive sense) aoupapevos. 

2) éravploxopat have advantage or disadvantage, enjoy, 
see § 112.14; Fut. éravpnoopat, Aor. érnupspny, eravpéoGat, and in writers 
not Attic éravpacGaz, § 96.n. 1 marg.—The earlier poetry employed also 
the Active form; as Aor. 2 éravpoy Pind. Pyth. 3. 65, Subj. énavpw, Inf. 
éraupeiy OF éemavpepev. The Present énavpew, derived from these, is found 
in Hesiod. 

* In Od. ¢. 248 the trans. dpnpe is a false reading for kpaggev. 
t In Apollonius, where dpnpdyevos is a false reading for dpnpeudvos. Comp. durh- 
Xepes and dpépera, also § 111. n. 2. 
$¢ Comp. Il. ¢. 446, with #. 121; and x. 100, with « 124. 
§ See more on both forms, Lexi. L. 22. 
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ai cull, shout, poctic. In flexion the diphthong is separated, with long v, 
ax avow, fica, ddoat. Secondary form avréw.—Wholly differentgis ado 
kindle; whence in prose évave set on fire. 

dddw or dda touch, feel, whence Part. dpswvra, aupaddov, Mid. dudadédavro 
Hom. An Ion. secondary form is afdoow, Aor. fpica, Imper. dpacov Hdot. 

adducoce draw, as water, etc. F. dduéo, Aor. 1 #piaa, dpica (ddicoa) 
§ 92. n. 4. 

A®-, see cahOn and aradicno. |] AX-, see deayifo. 

dxOopar am vexed, offended, $112. 6. § 113. n. 5, FB. ayOécopar, 
A. 7y6ec68nv. Hence the rare Fut. ayOcoOnoopat. 


dw. This theme appears under four different significations : 

1) blow, Impf. ov (Apollon.) commonly dnps q. v. 

2) sleep, Aor. doa and deca $112.6. Inf. déoac Hom. 

3) satesfy, sateate, Fut. dow, Aor. doa, Inf. doa; Mid. doecOa, doa-. 
o6a. Hence in Pres. Pass. drat, and by doubling the vowel dara (Hes. a. 
101, as Fut. see § 95. n. 12). Inf. Act. dueva: Hom. contr. from dépevas 
for dey. Verb. Adj. ards, and hence with a priv. daros (Hesiod), contr. 
Gros (Hom.) insatiable —To this verb is also reckoned the Subj. form 
ddpev (or Spey) with neut. or mid. signif. Il. 7. 402, as if from daw. See 
Lexil. and Spitzner Exc. 31—See further the marg. note to ddw and 
comp. AA-. 

4) tnjure; in this signification it is exhibited above, as contracted from 
Gdo q. V. 

' dwpro see aipa. 
B. 

Gaiw go, $112.10, Fut. Byoopa: Pf. BE8nxa.—Aor. 2 or sync. 
éBnyv, like éornv; thus, Byer, te, cav, Subj. BG, Opt. Balny, 
Imper. 870, (compound xardBa, as in torn) Bytw, Inf. B7- 
vat, Part. Bas Baca Bay, § 110. 6.—Some compounds have also 
a Passive; e. g. tapaBaivw transgress, Perf. Pass. 7apaBéBa- 
pat, Aor. 1 Pass. rrape8aOnv.—Verb. Adj. Bards. 

Homer has the Present likewise with the reduplication, Part. BiBas 
and §:8ay.—The Pluperf. é8«8nxew has in the epic language the sense 
of the Imperf. or Aorist, e. g. Il. ¢. 495, 513; comp. BadAw, eBeBrAnnesy.— 
As to Béw, Beio, Bnn, see the same Subjunctive forms from éorny, § 107. 
m. 43.—The syncopated forms of the Perfect, e. g. BeBaot, BeBava, Be- 
Aes (§ 110. 10) are in this verb unfrequent, except in the dialects and 
poets.—In the Aor. 2 Homer has the short forms: Bay for €Bncay (§ 110. 
n. 1, 5), Barny for ¢8yrny, brépBacay for dmepeBnoav. The Aor. Mid. (as 
Act.) occurs also in the epic writers, but fluctuates in form: ¢Bycaro or 
eBnoero (§ 96. n. 9 Imperat, Bnoeo.—For Béopat, see below in its place. 

This verb has also the causative signification, cause to go, conduct, but 
only among the Ionics and poets. The Fut. Act. Bnow and Aor. 1 &B8y- 
oa belong solely to this signification, §113.n.3. So also once causative 
emBnrov, Od. y. 52. The epic secondary form Sdoxce is partly to go 
(Bdor’ 1), partly to bring (émBacxépev) ; the usual secondary form B:Sa- 
(e is only causative, with Fut. Att. 

Bddrdrw throw, cast, § 112. 6. $110. 11, Fut. Sade and sometimes 
Barrow, A. EBarov, Subj. Parw, eto. Perf. BE8rnxa, Perf. Pass. 
BéBXnwas (Subj. see § 98. n. 9) Aor. 1 Pass, ¢8x6nv.—MID. 

From a syncopated Aorist (€SAny, see § 110. 6, 7) come the epic forms: 
Aor. €upBAnrny (3 Dual), Pass. {8rnro, BAjoba, Opt. Breiuny, Breio, ete. 
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Subj. BAneras for BAnnrat; and thence again a Future ovpSAnoopa.—The 
Perf. Pass. takes also in epic writers the form BeBdAnpat, as if from BO- 
AEO?*—The Plupf. ¢8eB8Anxew has in epic writers the sense of the Aorist 
(did hit), e. g. Il. €. 66, 73; comp. Baivw, éBeBnxeww. 


Bapivw burden, $112.19, Perf. Pass. Be8apnyar Plat. from Bapéw. 


From the same form Homer has Part. Perf. Act. BeBapedra, -dres, with 
intrans. signification; § 97. n. 7. 


Bacralw carry, F. Baordow, etc. takes in the Passive the other 
formation, e. g. é8acrdyOny, § 92. n. 3, 4. 


BA-, BiBnut, Baoxw, BiBalw, see Baivw. 

Béopat or Betopa, a Homerio-Future, I shall live, which may be regarded 
either as a really irregular Future (like wiopas, or like xéw, xeiw, see Ket- 
par § 109. IT.), or as a Subjunctive used for the Future (§ 139. n. 5), in- 
stead of Béwpa:. It is also doubtful, whether it belongs to an old verb 
BEIQ (whence perhaps Bios, Bidw) ; or whether the Passive form of the 
verb Baiyw assumed the secondary sense to walk, i.e. live ; in which case 
Betoua corresponds to the Active form Beto Subj. for Ba. 


Buafopat force, subdue, Depon. Mid. is used also as Pass. $113. n. 6. 


- The Tonics have the form in dopat (§ 112.9), Inf. BiaoOa, Imper. Bia, 
Aor. €8tncaro. Homer has also Perf. Act. BeBinxe. 
BiBpwcne eat, § 112. 14, Fut. (Bp@couar), Perf. Bé8pwxa, ete. 
The Fut. first occurs in late writers; both Fut. and Aor. are usually 
taken from the synon. éo@iw. The Part. Perf. 8e8pwxas is sometimes con- 
tracted, comp. § 110.10; hence Soph. Antig. 1010 BeBpares.—Epic Aor- 
ist €8pwv, § 110. 6—The Homeric BeBpobos belongs to a derived verb 
with an emphatio sense, viz. Be8p@6w devour. | 
Bue live, Fut. Budcopat, Aor. éBlaoa, comm. Aor. 2 éBiwv, Bio- 
vat, Part. Bows, Bwica, neut. doubtful. Sxvb7. Bia, @s, etc. 
~ Opt. Budnv § 110. 6, Perf. BeBiwxa (Pass. BeBiwrai por Dem.) 
Pres. and Impf. are usually from (7v.—The forms Biooxopat and ava- 
Bidoxopa: have both the intransitive and transitive signification, 6. g. In- 
trans. revive, Plat. Phaedo. p. 72. c,d; trans. animate, vivify, id. Crito 9. 
—lIn the latter signification only it has the Aor. 1 ¢Btwodpny (Od. 9. 468. 
Plat. Phaedo. p. 89. b); in the former, the Active avaBievat is usual. 


Bracrdve sprout, §112.11, F. Bractjow, A. éBXactov, Bracreiv. 

Bradoxw go, § 110. 11. § 112. 14, has its forms as if from MOAQ, Aor. époAop, 
poreiv, podrwv, Fut. porotpa. Perf. pépSrwxa (by § 19. n. 1 for pepAcxa) 
as if from MAOQ, from which the Present BAdoxe has arisen. The Pres- 
ent podew is doubtful. | 

Sodw cry out, Fut. Bonoopa (poet. and later Bonow), among the Ionics always 
contracts on into o,f Fut. Bocoua; it then draws back the accent, Aor. 
€Bwoa; and takes o in the Aor. Pass. éBac6nv. But Part. Pert. BeBopevos 

~ Hdot. 

BOA-, see BadAw and Bovdropa. | 

Booxw pasture, § 112. 6, Fut. Booxjow, etc.—MID. 

Botropas will, desire, § 112. 6, Fut. BovrAncopa:, Perf. BeBoudrn- 





* The old root of this verb had e, (comp. réuyw tduvw, rpéxw tpdxw, and oxédAAw 
below,) as is shewn by the derivative BéAos and especially the verbal BeAérays in - 
é&xarnBeAérns. Hence BOAED, § 112.8; and also, by the metathesis BEA, BAE, the 
‘forms BéBAnka, BAcluny, etc. § 110. 11. — 


t That this is the correct representation is shewn by a comparison of the lon. 
verb BaGeiy for BonOeiv help. Comp. voéw below. 
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pat, Aor. éBovdnbnv, nBovdjOnv, BovrnOyva. For the aug. 
ment see § 83. n. 5. 

Homer has also a Perf. 2 mpo8¢Bovda prefer.—In Homer and in the old 
language generally, the first syllable was also short ; in which case it is 
written with 0, as BdAerOe, § 5. n. 3. 

Bpaxeiy, €8payoy, an epic Aorist, crash ; different from Bpéxew steep, Bpexe- 
oGat, Bpex@nva and Bpaynva, to be wet ; § 118. n. 5. 

BPO-, see BiSpacke. 

BPOX-, a root signifying to gulp, whence in Homer Aor. 1 xaraBpdfec, 
dvaBpdgee, Aor, 2 Pass. avaBpoyev. 


Bpuxdopa roar, Depon. Pass. The Perf. Act. Bé8piya (§ 112.7) has in the 
poets the same Present signification ; comp. pyxdopac and puxdopat.—For 
the Perf. BéSpvya Il. p. 54, see Lexilog. II. 85. 


Buvéw stop up, $112.10, F. Biow, Aor. 8ica, Perf. Pass. BéBv- 
out. 


Tr 


yapéw marry, from TAMN § 112. 6, Fut. also yapéw, yap, Aor. 

1 Synpa, vyijpas, etc. Perf. yeydunxa, etec—Mid. enter into mar- 

riage, take as wife or husband. The form éyaunOnv (whence 

Theocrit. has yape@eioa) is simply Passive. 

The forms yaunow, éydpnoa, belong to the later Greek.—F ut. Mid. ya- 
péooerat II. «. 394, has a causative signif. give in marriage. 
yeyova, a Perfect with Present signification, I call, proclaim. Most of the 
other forms, however, are made as if from a Present in w or éw derived 
from this Perfect: Inf. yeywveiv, Impf. éyeyduevy (for -eov) 3 pers. éyeyd- 
vet, but also (éyéywve) yeywve; which form consequently occurs as Pres- 

ent, Impf. and Aorist; see § 111. 2. 
rEN-. This root, which corresponds to the Latin gigno, ge- 

nut, unites in Greek the causative signification beget, and the 

immediate or intransitive be born. The forms are anomalousl 
mixed. In the Active, only the Perfect yéyova is in use; all 
the other forms, in both significations, belong to the Middle- 

Passive. So far as usage is concerned, the whole may be re- 

ferred to a two-fold form of the Present: 

1) yefvoyas refers only to literal birth. In the Present it is po- 
etical, be born and beget ; in the Aor. 1 éyetvduny only transitive, 
beget, bear, both in prose and poetry. In this last signification 
the regular verb yevvdw is elsewhere used. 

2) ylyvoyas old and Attic, comm. yivopas, § 112. 13 and 6, F. 
yevnoouat, Aor. 2 éyevouny, yevéeoOar; Perf. yeyévnuat, or with 
Active form, yéyova; forms not Attic are éyevnOnv, yevnOnoopas. 
All these forms are throughout intransitive ; not only in the lit- 
eral sense be born, but also and more frequently in the general 
sense come into existence, fiert. With this connects itself the 
signification to exist, to be, so that éyevouny and yéyova serve at 
the same time as preterites of elvat. Where however yéyova can 
be translated as a Present, J am, it has always the more special 
sense I am by birth, or I have becozne, ete. 
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For yéyova there is a poetical form (yéyda) Pl. 1 yéyépev, 3 yeydacw, 
Inf. yeyapev (for -dvat) Part. yeyads, via, Att. yeyws, Goa, ds (see § 110. 
10), as it seems, from TAQ; hence also the older form yeyaxew in Pindar 
for yeynxevas ($111. n. 1).*—The form éyevro, yévro, in fiesiod and Pindar~ 
18 syncop. Aor. for éyévero; see also the following article. 
yévro, he seized, an old verb in Homer, from which only this form oceurs.— 
In other poets this form stands simply for ¢yévero, ¢yevro; see the pre- 
_ @eding article. 
yevoo let taste, Mid. taste. Perf. Pass. yéyevas; but Verbal Adj. 
ryevorréos, and therefore prob. Aor. éyevaOnv. 


ynGéw rejoice, ynOnow, ete. Perf. 2 yéynba synon. with the Present and more 
usual; § 112. 6. 


ynpaw or ynpdoxw, grow old, § 112. 14, Fut. ynpdcopas and yn- 
pacow Plat. is conjugated: regularly after the first form; except 
that the Attics prefer in the Inf. Aor. instead of ynpaca: the 
form ynpavat. 
This ynpava: is the Inf. of an old Aor. éyjpay (see § 110. n. 1, 2), to 
which belongs also the epic Part. yypas Il. p. 197; ynpdvrecow Hes. e. 


188. To this old form corresponds precisely the Aor. @pay from ddpdcno. 
See § 110. 6. 


yiyvopzat, ylvopat, see TEN-. 

yeyvecke old and Attic (comm. ywoonw) know, § 112. 14, from 
FINO, F. ywoooum. Aor. sync. éyvev, Plur. éyveoper, re, 
sav; Subj. yva, yes, yv@, etc. Opt. yvoinv; Imper. yobs, 
yvorto, etc. Inf. yvovar; Part. yvods, yvodoa, yvov, G. yvovros, 
4110. 6—Perf. éyvwxa, Perf. Pass. éyvwopas, Aor. éyvaaOny, 
Verb. Adj. yuwores and yvwros. 

In the causative sense fo persuade (§ 113. 2), which the compound 
avaytyyooxw takes particularly among the Ionics, it forms the Aor. 1 
dvéyvwra. 

yoaw bewail, Aor. 2 éyoor, I]. ¢. 500. See § 96. n. 5. § 112. 7. 
YpTTyopew, 8ee eyeipo. H TQN-, see yéywva. 


A. 


AA-, daiw. The forms which belong to this root, have four principal sig- 
nifications: divide, give to eat, burn, teach. 

1. daiw cut, divide, distribute, has in this form and signification only 
Pres. and Impf. and is solely poetic. To the same sense however be- 
long, as Depon. Mid. the Fut. ddcopa, Aor. édacduny, which are also 

* used in prose; and the Perf. 3é8acpa: with Passive sense (am divided, 
cut), whose 3 Plur. follows, for the sake of euphony, the root 8aiw, viz. 
Oe8aiaras; see 112. 9.—The Pres. 8aréopase (see below in its place) 

-- stands in the same relation to these forms, as maréopat to wacacba ; 
$112. 6. 

2. Saivupe § 112. 15, entertain, give to eat, Mid. daivvpa feast, revel, 
consume, (2 pers. Impf. daivvo, § 107. m. 37,) forms, after the analogy of 
§ 106. 8, 12, its tenses from daiw, which however never has this meaning 
in the Present: Fut. daiow, daicopa, ete. 


rr 


* The anomalous yeydare (Batrach. 143. Hom. Epigr. ult.) can be explainea 
from the Present-Perfect yéyaa (-dare for -are; but see Lexilog. I. note or addition 
to oat 2.1); hence also éryeydovra: Hymn. Ven. 198; this last by a new anomaly 
as Futare. 


‘ 
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‘3. dai has also in the Present the sense burn, kinglle, set on fire, In 
the Perf. dédyna ($97. 4. § 113. 3) it has the intransitive sense of the Mid. 
daioua burn, be on fire, Aor. 2 (édaduny) 3 pers. Subj. danra.*  ~ 

4, AAQ unites the causative sense teach, with the immediate learn. 

. In the first, only the Aor. 2 oceurs, édaoy or dédaoy (} 83. n. 10), to 
which the Homeric 8¢dae belongs. But in the latter sense, learn, there 
is found, Perf. (85aa) Seddacr, de8ads (§ 97. n. 7), Aor: Pass. éddny 
oot was taught, i. e. learned, § 100, n. 9); whence the new Perfect 

ddnxa (§ 111. 3) of dedanpa, Fut. dayroua.—F rom dé8aa, as from a Pres- 
ent, is derived (8edacOa) deddacOac become ss with, search into, 
Hom. No other Present form occurs from this solely poetic verb, in 
either sense; but the usual ddaoxw is evidently derived from it; see 
below. 

To this root belongs also the epic de, dyes, etc. an anomalous Future 
with the special signification I shall find.t 


Sdxve bite, from AHKN, F. dj€ouar, Pf. Sé5nya, etc. Aor. 2axor, 
daxeiv, '§ 112. 10. 
dapaw see under depo. 


SapOave sleep, § 112. 11, F. daphijoopat, Pf. deddpOnxa, Aor. edap- 

Gov, SapGeiv. : | 
For édap6ov a poetic form is @dpabov (§ 96. n. 7); and the compound with 

kara, in the Aorist, passes over sometimes into the Aor. Pass. xaredapOny, 
Rooker ( fallen asleep. This form may be considered as Aor. 1 for 
éddpoOny (comp. xexapOa for -cba, and mépOa in wépOw) ; or also as the 
sole example of an Aor. 2 Pass. with the characteristic $; § 100. n. 9. 

Baréoua: (see Saiw 1), Aor. 1. Inf. daréavOar Hesiod ¢. 795. See § 96. note 
1, and comp. dAéopa. 

Séara, see Sdarat. | 82, see déa. || Seida, see detoat. 


Seixvups point out, § 107. § 112. 14, Fut. defo, ete—MID. 


The Ionics form Fut. dé£0, édefa, dédeypae (drodedex Oar), see § 27. n. 3. 
' The Mid. deixvupa: has in the epie writers (Il. «. 196. Hymn. Apoll. 
11) the signification salute, welcome, drink to; and consequently this sig- 
nification belongs also to the Perfect with Present sense deideypac (for 
dederypat) 3 Pl. Secdeyxara, 3 Sing. Plupf. as Impf. deidexro.{—Rarer forms, 
all of similar signification, are decxavdopa, dSecdioxopae and dedicxopat ; 
a to be confounded with dediccopa, devdiooopa, frighten, fear, from 

€ioat. 


Seica fear, Infin. from Aor. 1 &éeoa, Fut. detcouar. The Perfect 
takes the signification of the Present, and has two forms, of 
which the alternate use depended on euphony, dédoica ($ 97, 


* The intransitive sense burn, flame, is assigned to the Present form daiw merely 
from a misunderstanding of the passage Il. «. 4, 7. Comp. Il. o. 206, 227; and 
especially Il. v, 316, where this verb occurs in three forms: und drdt’ by Tpoin ua- 
Aep@ wupl Sdyra (intrans.) Sa:ouévn (Pass.) dalwor (trans.) F "Aphis vies "AxaiGy. 

t Comp. xelw under xetua: § 109. II. Both are old Futures in the form of the 
Fut. 2, from AAN, KEQ; and are consequently instead of daéw, neéw (§ 95. n. 16), 
with a contraction of the first two vowels, as in the Gen. xAczos (from KAéeos) for 
xAdous; see § 53. n. 5. 

{ Many refer the form defdexro to 3¢xouat, because the meaning receive, welcome, 
is thought to come more easily from this. But the primitive idea is. unquestiona- 
bly that of offering the hand; and deixw probably signified originally simply to 
stretch out the hand ; from which likewise déxoua, d¢xoua, are very naturally de- 
rived. Comp. bdeisoixa, de(5:a, where the redupl. Se occurs in like manner, because 
the radical syllable is also de. 
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n. 1), and Séia.. From Sé6:a come syncupated forms: 8éds- 
pev, dédere, 3 Pl. Plupf. édédccav, and in the Imperat. 5é5be 
$110. 10. ' 


The epic writers have also dei8oixa and Seidica (comp. the preceding 
Seidexro) ; 80 also deid:pey etc. and the still more syncopated Part. dedvia 
(in Apollon.) Hence arose a new Present 8¢{8, which occurs only in 
these poets; but to which all the above forms were formerly referred. 

‘In Homer the Aorist is always found written éd8ecoa, which is the only 
example of a mute doubled after the augment.* 

The epic poets employ diw, Impf. édioy, in the sense to fear, and also 
to flee, Il. x. 251. From this the causative signification (} 113. 2) is 
cause to flee, frighten away. It is however singular, that Homer expresses 
this idea only by means of the Passive form, dierOas, Subj. diwpas, ete. 
In another form dinu:, on the other hand, the Active signifies to hunt, 
chase (évdieray I]. o. 584); and the Pass. to flee, run (Sievra Il. y. 475). 
The Infin. dieoae can belong to both these forms, and has also both sig- 
nifications ; I]. uw. 276, 304. 

AEK., see deixvupe and 8éyopat. 

8euo build, Aor. Wea, Perf. dé8unxa, ete. § 110. 4, 11—The form deipoper 
in Homer is syncopated Subj. Aor. see § 103.m. 39. In the common lan- 
guage olxodouéew is used for this verb,—MID. 

The same theme furnishes also the tenses for 8aydw subdue, tame, 
$112.7. Pf. dedunxa, Aor. Pass. e8unOnv and e8ayny.—The forms dapa 
and Sauda are both Present and (Att.) Future; 3 Pl. 8apdwow II. ¢. 368. 
In prose the usual verb in this sense is the regular dayafw.—A strength- 
ened Present-form in epic writers is dapvdo, Sdpynut, dapvacba; but 
only in Pres. and Impf. § 112. 16. : 

8epxopae or Perf. 2 8é8opea see, catch a view of, Aor. @paxov § 96.n.7; also 
edpaxnv and ed8épy6ny, all Active. 

ddxouat take, receive, Ion. déxopa, Fut. d€fouar, Aor. éde€duny, etc. In the 
same tense occurs also Aor. sync. (édeyunv) 3 pers. @exro he took, Inf. 
8€ydar. The Perf. dédeypat in epic writers has also the signif. I expect. 
In this its special present sense, which the Pres. d¢youa: never has, this 
Perfect exhibits the peculiar anomaly of dropping the reduplication ; e. g. 
3 Plur. 8€yara: they expect, Part. deypévos, also Plupf. (as Impf.) é8éypnv, 
which first pers. never occurs in the sense I took, i. e. as syncopated 
Aorist ; see § 110. 8, and marg.—Here belongs also the epic 8edoxnpuévos, 
waiting, lurking, Il. 0. 730, comp. 8. 107; see § 112. 8. 


dém bind, Fut. dnow, see $105. n. 2. § 95. n. 4 —The Fut. 3 Se- 
djoopat ($ 99. n. 1) takes the place of the Fut. 1 deAncopat, 
which is not Attic—MID. 

A Present form 8i8npe (§ 112. 15) is implied by the forms: 3 Plur. 

déace Xen. and Sdn, d:d3€vrov, Hom. 

bdéo fail, be wanting, § 112. 6, F. dejow, is usually impersonal: 
det it 1s necessary, one must, tl faut ; Subj. én, Opt. déor, iy 
Seitv, Part. déov, Fut. denoe, etc.—The Pass. déouaz, dén or Séee 
(not contr.), de?raz, is always personal, I need ; Sejoopa, éden- 
@nv, § 113. n. 5. 


The contraction intae in this verb was sometimes resolved, even by 
the Attics, in order to distinguish it from the preceding verb ; e. g. Isocr. 


a a 


* Dawes, in Miscell. Crit. p 168, has shewn that the true cause of the long syl- 
lable, by which this orthography was occasioned here and in éroddelcaca, dd3e¢s, 
lay in a misapprehended Digamma after the 8 (dv). 
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Busir. 2 sovovrov 8ées, and in Xenophon often 8éerar, d€erOar.—~n the 
other hand Homer has dqcev I]. o. 100; but also another peculiar form 
8evopzat, Sevnropat, edevnoer. 

AHK., see daxvo. | 8nw, see AA-. 

dddcxw teach, § 112. n. 8, loses the ¢ in conjugation: F. ddako, 
Pf. de5baya, etc. In the poets also ddacnyjow. It comes from 
4AM; comp. the note under d\voxw.—MID. 


ddpaonw run away, } 112.14, occurs only in composition: dazro- 
Sad aee, diaddpaccw. From 4PAN comes Fut. dpacopuat, 
Perf. dé5paxa—aAor. sync. édpav, as, a, auev, ate, 3 PI! Bpacay 
and épdv ($110. 6 and n.1), Sudj. bpa, ds, a, etc. Opt. Spai- 
nv, Imp. §pa0, Inf. Spavat, Part. Spas. 
The Ionics have n throughout: d&d8pnoxw, 8pycopa:, €8pnv, etc.—This 
verb must not be confounded with dpa, see below. 


8i¢npar seek, § 112.15, a form from a verb in pt, retaining the n in the Pas 
sive, § 106.n.3; Fut. d(noopas Hom. 


Suxetv, Edixov, cast, a defective Aorist, Eurip. 
8iupnv, see § 105. n. 5. | Siw, Sings, see Seta. ll AME-, see S€épo. 


Sdarat or dS€arat (S€aro), it seems, Aor. 8odacaro, Subj. dodocerat (-nrat) Hom. 
See Lexil. II. 


Soxéw seem, appear, think, § 112. 6, from 4OKN, F. do€a, etc. . 
The Perf. is from the Passive form, 5éoypae have appeared. 


The regular formation 8oxnow etc. is poetic—The epic dedoxnpevos see 
under 8éyopat. 


Souréw give a heavy sound, fall, Perf. 8é3ovma ($ 97. n. 4. § 112. 6), Aor. 


, ? 


é8o0unnca and éy8ournca from a form TAOYH-, which stands in the same 
relation to douréw, a8 xrurew to rurre. 


Spapeiv, Sé8popa, sea tpéxo. | APA-, see &8pacxa. 

Spaw do, act, regular F. 8pdow (a), etc. hence Perf. 5épaxa, like 
Perf. of du3pacnw. Pass. sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out a; e. g. dédpapar, Sédpacpar, Spacbels, § 112. 20. 

Suvapat can, am able, § 112.15; Pres. and Impf. like trapa ; 
2 pers. Pres. duvacat, poet. and later dvvn, p. 184. marg. For 
the Swbj. and Opt. see § 107. m. 32; and for the augment, 
$83. n. 5.—Fut. duvicopas, Aor. 7duvnOnv (also é6vvacOnv), Perf. 
Sedvvnpat. Verb. Adj. Suvaros possible. 

In Homer this verb is commonly Depon. Mid. and has 8wjaaro instead 
of éduynOn, § 113. n. 5. 

Sv. This verb divides its forms between the immediate signifi- 
cation go in, enter, and the causative enwrap, immerse, § 113. 
2. The Pres. Act. dvw has the latter, enwrap, immerse, and 
retains it in the Fut. and Aor. 1 Act. dvcw, évca, Pass. édv- 
Onv, § 95. n. 4. The MID. dvouae wrap myself up, dvcopa., 
éSvodunv, passed over into the intransitive (immediate) signi- 
fication, go in, sink, go down, etc. which however again takes 
a transitive relation, e. g. to put on sc. clothes; comp. $ 135. 
4, The significations thus belonging to the immediate sense, 
connect. now with this Middle form the Active forms of the 
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Perf. dé5vxa and Aor. 2 ($110. 6) &iv, Subj. dv (Il. p. 186. 
Plat. Cratyl. p. 413. b) Opt. dinv,* Emp. 6061, dd7e, Inf. dSdvas, 
Part. dus, Sica, div, G. Sdvros. To these is still to be added a 
new Active form in the Present, dvvw go in, $112. 10; 
which, together ‘with the Aor. édvv, is preferred to the form 

Svouat, édvoduny, in certain connections and in compounds. 


Such is the general outline of the usage in this verb; the modifications 
arising from the different turns and shades of the signification, especially 
in the compounds, are left to the lexicon and to observation.—The Aor. 
Mid. é3ugdunv has in the epic poets the secondary forms éducero, edvceo, 
Imperat, 8voeo, for which sce § 96. n. 9. Here belongs also the Part. 
dvospevos with Present signification, in Od. a. 24. Hesiod ¢«. 382.—From 

sng ee Herodotus forms also duvéovor, $112. n.5; and late writers an Aor. 
1 éduva. 


E. 


dah or €ap6n, a Homeric form, only Il. ». 543. €. 419; either from drrw 
jit, adapt (comp. éayn», éddov) ; or from éropa: follow (see below) for 
eipOn, comm. éorero. See Lexil. II. 87, and Spitzner Exe. 24. 

éyeipw wake trans. has the regular Perf. 1 éy7yepxa, Pass. éyiyyep- 
pat. The MID. takes the immediate sense awake intrans. and 
has ‘by syncope in the Aor. #ypoyny ($ 110. 4); Inf. eypecOa 
for éypécOa, see Ausf. Sprachl.—The Perf. 2 éyp7yopa, 
whose anomalous reduplication was probably occasioned by the 
sound of 7ypopuny, belongs, like other Perfects 2 (§ 113. n. 3), 
to the intransitive signification ; but passes over into a new 
Presont meaning, strictly I am awaked; hence I am awake 
Plupf. as Impf. eypryopeu. 

Forms of the Present, which have arisen out of éypiyyopa with like sig- 
nification, are éypyyopdw in Homer, éypryopéw in the later prose, and 
yeryopew in the New Testament, ete—From éypyyépare arises the Ho- 
meric form éypryopée Il. ». 371. o. 299 (§ 110. n. 5); and hence a cor- 
responding Infin. éypyydép6a Il. x. 67, where Wolf accents it eperryoptas 
after the scholiast ; and by a new anomaly a 3 Plur. éyprydpGacr I). x. 
419. But see Lobeck in Ausf. Sprachl. II. p. 25. 


€8w, see eodin. | &Sovpar, see eCopas. 
Kona, xabefopat, sit, Impf. only as Aorist éxabefounv. Fut. xa- 
Oedodpuaz, § 95. n. 16. 


The form éxabe{duny as Aorist occurs e. g. in Plat. Meno, 26. p. 89 extr. 
Xen. Anab. 5. 8.14. The Pres. xaOé{oua: is thereby rendered suspicious, 
at least in the earlier Attics; yet in later writers it is found ; also once in 
Hom. é{ea: Od. x. 378, and often in the other moods: é{eo, eLev, eLerOat, 
etc. also xadé{ovra Lys. c. Agor. 37. Comp. below fifa, and also § 108. 
II, ef£o0a and fpac; which forms properly all belong to one root.—Later 
writers used instead of éxae(dpnv also the Passive form éxabeoOnv. 


Eero and Yérw, will, $112.6; F. erjow, Yerjoa, eto. Pf. 7O€- 
Anka, 

# Comp. § 107. m. 33. Hence éxdipew for dxBinpev, like Setuer for Setnjucy: ll. 

w. 99; see Lexil. I. 17. 10. 
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é@m. From this verb _ the Perf. elwfa am accustomed (§ 97. 
n. 2) is usual; Ion. éwa. 
Of the Present there remains only the Homerie Part. €@v wont, accus- 
tomed.—For ébbee see § 112. n. 5. ea 
eid see, an old verb, from which in this signification only <iSov, ieciv, 13é- 
aOa, etc. have remained in use as Aorist forms of the verb épdo, which 
see. In the epic language, however, there is found from ¢f$o, (which as 
Pres. Indic. occurs only in the later poets,) in the same signification, the 
Passive-Middle formation cidoua, cicduny, (eevoduny, €etodpevos,) for be 
seen and appear, vidert.—See also on the signification of this verb § 113. 
n. 10; and for those forms which have the signification to know, oida, 
noew, etoopas, ete. see § 109. IIT. 
exw. In this verb the Perfect éo:xa is employed as Present, am 
like, seem, Part. éovxws, also etxas, especially in-Att. prose in 
the Neut. etxds, e. g. eixos oti, it is likely, probable ; see p. 
199 sq. marg. Ion. olxa, oixas, oixés, Plupf. éoxew ($ 84. n. 9), 
Fut. eo. The verb exw yield, give way, is entirely regular. 
_In the same manner as eixws, are found also in Attic writers a few 
times, for the sake of the metre, efka and edkévat. Comp. eidas, eldévat, 
under of8a, § 109. III. 3 
The Pres. eixw nowhere occurs; and the Impf. elke (for é@xec) only II. 


a. 520. For the epic forms ¢ixrov, éixrny, and wixro, €ixro, also Att. €ot- 
yenv and et£acx (for éoikact), see the marg. note above cited, p. 199 sq. 
cihiw wrap up, enwrap, F. eiAtow; Pass. Perf. ef{Atpat, 3. pers. elAvarat (7), 
Part. eidvupévos. Mid. cihvonar wind myself, crawl, Soph.—Also evo, 
whence €AvoOjva to crouch Hom. On all these forms see Lexil. II. p. 163. 


thw roll up, press together, more comm. eiA€éw or cidk€w, F. now ete. Aor. 1 
Inf. Hoa, daa, Part. Aoas. Perf. Pass. €eApar, Aor. Pass. eddrnv, Inf. 
adjvat or dAnpevac, Part. ddeis, (all which forms fluctuate in the editions 
between the rough and smooth breathings) ; comp. éordAny, cradjva, from 
oréhiw. From the same root (EAQ or EAAQ) with the simple meaning 
press, impel, thrust, comes also €X avy (sce in its place); and hence in the 
special signification, beat, lash, occurs likewise the Aor. €A\oa in Homer, 
e. g. Od. €. 132.—Here belongs also (by § 112. 8) the Pluperf. ééAnro was 
pressed, Apollon. 3. 471.—See on all these forms, Lexil. II. 88, and 76. 7. 


ejuapra see MEIPOMAI. \| eiué and efus see § 108. IV. V. 
eivreiv to say, § 112, 18, an Aor. 2. Indic. elzrov (epic éec7ov), 
Imperat. eirré (compound zrpoevre, see §103.m.4). This Aor. 
is mofe usual than the Ion. Aor. 1 eZaa (§ 96. n. 1), Imper. 
elov, incorrectly eizov, see Exeurs. I ad Plat. Meno: ‘The 
Attics however use both elzras and eizres equally; and employ 
the forms elzrate, eirratw, etc. by preference. | 
With this Aor. 2 are closely connected in usage, the Fut. 
é€p@ (Ion. épéw) from eipw, which Present is employed by the 
poets ; and also from ‘PEN, the Perf. etpyxa (} 83. n. 3), 
Perf. Pass. efpnuwat, Aor. Pass. €pp7Onv and éppéeOnv, (not At- 
tic eipiOnv, eipéOny,) pynOfvat, pynbels; Fut. 3 eipnoopar as com- 
mon Fut. Passive.*—Verb. Adj. pytéos, paras. 
* The Grammarians further increase the themes of this verb with épéw, on ac- 
count of efpnxa; but this word (épéw) is either a regular Fut. from efpw, or a Present 
in the sense to ask, interrogate ; see épéa0c below in its place. But since PEO unde- 
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As the Present of this verb the Greeks employed ¢nyi, as 
mentioned above in § 109. I. 2; and in some phrases also ayo- 
pevew (properly to speak before an assembly), e. g. Kaxds dryo- 
peve Tid, kaxa@s elrov. In most compounds ayopevw is always 
employed ; e. g. amayopevw I forbid, aretrov I forbade; in 
some Aéyo, €. g. avTiNeyw, avretzov. | 

The poetic Imperat. €omere comes from a secondary form with o insert- 
ed. Comp. Adoxa, ¢icxw, picyw. 

Entirely anomalous is the poetic €vémw@ or ewer, Synonymous with 
elreiv; to which (furor) éxowoy may be referred as Aorist; since a 
Pres. Indic. éviorw does not occur,* and the Inf. has the circumflex, év- 
onew Od. y. 93. Fut. émonnow or eviyrw.t 


elpyw shut out, exclude, F. eipEw, etc.—But elpyvuys with the 
rough breathing, shut in, include, F. etpEw, etc. § 112. 15. 


The old and epic language has for both significations €pyw or eépyw 
(Zepyov, cepyvu, éepypevos). Hence 3 Plur. Perf. eépyara and without aug- 
ment épyarat, are shut 1n, Hom. 

elpw, see eimetv and épéoOar.—In the signification join, connect, knit, it is a 
separate verb; Aor. 1 efpq (Hdot. 3. 87 é£eipas exserens), Pf. €eppat (on 
account of the Digamma, see § 84. n. 6), Part. éepuévos Hom. éppevos He- 
rod. 4, 190. \ 


etwOa, see €Bu. 

édavvw drive, § 112. 10, F. é\dow (short a), etc. Pf. éArndraxa. 
Pass. Pf. €AnAapas, Aor. 7AdOnv, Verbal Adj. éXaros; in later 
writers éAjAacpa, nAdcOny, éXacTos. The theme éAdw is rare 
in the Present; on the other hand €d0, édas, éd4, etc. Inf. édav, 
constitute in prose the Aétic Futare, § 95. n. 12. 


See also etAw, €Acat; and for €AnAadaro see § 103. m. 24. marg. note. 
—For «AnAdpevos (proparoxyt. e. g. Arat. 176) see $ 111. n. 2. 


EAEYO-, EAO-, see épyopas. 
Axo drow, takes the augm. ec (§ 84. 2). Fut. Aw and &Axcvow § 112.7, Aor. 
ethfa and efAxvoa. Pass. only efAxvopat, efAxvabnv.— MID. 


fArw cause to hope, €dropat hope, (epic ééAropat), Perf. €oAwa the same with 
€Avonpa, Plupf. as Impf. éoAzewv, § 84. n. 6, 9. 

EA-, see efAw. ‘EA-, sce aipéo. || keAAvw, See EiAve. 

ENEIK-, ENEIK-, etc. see dépa. || évérrw, see eizeiy. 

éynvoOa, an old Perfect, which presupposes a theme ENE@Q, EN®Q; érev7- 
vobe, xarevnvobe, is, sits, ltes on any thing, Homer. See § 97. n. 2, and 
comp. avyvoba above. 

niably belongs among the themes of this verb, on account of épjhény, pijua; so also 

efpnxa is most naturally referred to the same theme, after the analogy of efAnga, 

eluapra, § 83. n. 3. 

* Ii. y 839 and Od. ¢. 37 évloxw is Subj. Aor. 

t The @ in évlore is here dropped in the Fut. precisely as in 3d3doxw and dav- 
oxe. This Future consequently affurds no proof that éyiwrw, to which as to form 
it certainly could belong, ought also to be referred hither. On the contrary, since 
the Pres. évfrrew, and also the kindred forms }vixarey and éviocw in Homer, nevor 
by themselves signify to say, but very often when standing alone signify to chide, 
upbraid, they must therefore all be separated from the radical verb elwety, and ex 
hibited separately below: see évirrw. Still, a Present forin évimre from éyvéwe is 
used by Pindar at least, Pyth. 4. 358, where éviwrey stands for évérev.—For a mi- 
nuter investigation of both verbs, see Lexil. I. 63. p. 279 sq. 


2» 
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évbeiv, HvOov, sec Epyouat. 

evinrw chide, upbraid, (see the last marg. note,) has in Homer a two-fold 
Aorist form ; either éveverroy, more correctly évéviroy (see Lexil. I. 63: p. 
282, and comp. $ 85. n. 3); or, by { 85. n. 4, with the reduplication at the 
end, 3 pers. nvimarey. 


dviorw, évverra, see elzeiy. ll Evpvps, see § 108. TIT. 

edAnro, see etd. || emavpetv, eravpicxopat, etc. see AYP-. 

érlorapas understand, § 112.15; 2 pers. érlotaca, poet. érlora 
or érlorn (see the note on p. 184, and on Soph. Philoct. 798), 
Impf. amucrapnv, Subj. and Opt. see § 107. m. 32.—Fut. éme 
ornoopat, Aor. ercornOny $ 113. n. 5. Verbal Adj. émreoryros. 


érw am about something, occupied with, § 112.17. This old 
verb, of which some compounds (espec. demo) remain also in prose, has 
the augment ee (d:etzov), and an Aor. €orov,* omeiv, omav, a8 éméotroy, 
émiomeiv, petaora@y, all mainly poctic—To avoid any confusion of forms, 
compare also éomere and éverw under eizreiv. 


Eropar follow, evrounv, Fut. &fouat. This very usual Middle 
has an Aorist which corresponds to that of the Active éra, ex- 
cept that in the Indic. it has the rough breathing: éovroyny, 
omécOat, orrov (o7éo, ometo Hom.) which last forms occur 

‘chiefly in composition, ézriovrov, etc. 
The earlier poets have likewise the € in the other moods of the Aorist ; 
éorwpat, €orecOa, éomdpevos; sec the marg. note. But the (later) Pres- 


ent €orerat Od. 8. 826, is a false reading for épyerat.—F or éapOn see above 
in its place. 


épaw love, poetic épapar (like éwiorapat), takes its tenses solely 
from the Passive form; Aor. npao@ny (poet. npacdynv), F. épacOncopas. 
A real Passive is the Pres. ép@pat, épacGat, épdpevos.—Another regular 
form épdw is found only in composition, e£epacat pour out, xatepacat, ete. 
EPTO and épda, see pé(w.—A form épyo see also in eipyo. 


épeixw has the signification tear, burst, break in pieces, as transitive ; but in 
the epic Aor. 2 fptxoy, as intransitive. § 113. 2. 


épeirw cast down, has this causative sense ({ 113.2) in the Fut. épeipo, and 
Aor. 1 qpenpa, ete.—Plupf. Pass. épépirro epic, instead of épnpinro, § 85. 


* The explanation of this form is not without difficulty. According to some, 
torov and %oxov (from 2x) have arisen from syncope (like Ae, éxrrduny, wréoOat, 
§ 110. 4), the rough breathing of €rw and tm (F. é{w) at the same time passin 
over into a; thus: &oexov, sync. t-cxov, cxeiv, etc. In that case the retaining of 
the asper in éoxduny is anomaly. But just this form compels us to adopt another 
mode of explanation; since one cannot well see, why éorduny should still have the 
asper, after this has passed over into o, and when also epic writers can retain the e 
in the other moods. It is therefore better to assume, that the Aorist-form of the 
two roots ‘EX and ‘EI, by inserting the sibilant ¢, became foxoy, Forov, éoxduny. 
The first of these changed the rough for the smooth breathing, because of the fol- 
lowing aspirate, %oxov; in which form, and misled by the close analogy, usage 
came to regard the strictly radical « as a mere augment, and formed the moods ac- 
cordingly, cx@, oxeiv, etc. The same analogy was now followed, without the like 
reason and merely from the close resemblance of the whole form, by the Act. famoy, 
and its moods oxeiv, oxdy, etc. but not by éomduny. This latter retained the asper ; 
and therefore the e being thus emphatically marked as radical, was not dropped in 
the moods, at least by epic writers; until at last they too followed the analogy of 
the Active-form. Hence, it is just Zoxoy, and the shorter modal forms in the Mid. 
oxov, orécGa, that constitute the true anomaly. 
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n. 1.—The Aor. 2 and Perf. 2, #peov, épnpira, have the immediate sense, 
to fall down.—Epic Middle ampetyrdyny, empelled upwards, hurried off. 
épéo bas ask, interrogate, Inf. from an Aor. “pew, Subj. épwpas, 

Imperat. épod. Fut. épjoopa, $ 112. 6, 19. 


The Tonic prose has also a Present «{poyzat; but employs the Impf. 
cipépunv, With eipexOa: (so accented) and the other moods, in the Aorist 
sense; Fut. eipnoopat.—The epic writers have also synonymous with 
etpozac the form €peo Oar (and, with e inserted, épeecbar, épéovro) as Pres- 
ent; as likewise epew (lengthened épeeiveo) both in the Act. and Middle; 
which last must be carefully distinguished from the Fut. ¢pé under el- 
metv. Subj. épeiopev epic for épéopev.—In prose the parts still wanting | 
are supplied from ¢pwrdw. 

épéw, see eireiy and ¢péoOat. 

épifw quarrel, regular; Perf. Pass. épnpiopat, with emphatic Present signifi- 
cation.— Another form is épsdaivo, with which is to be connected (§ 112. 
11) the form é¢pi8ncacbas 11. yy. 792, with long ¢ on account of the metre. 


éppw go forth; erro, éppjow, nppyaa. § 112. 6. 
In a causative sense is usually derived from this verb the Homeric 

andepoe, arroépoete, forced, hurried away. Sce Lexilog. II. 92. 

épuyyave belch, eruct, § 112.11; Fut. épev€ouar from the non- 
Attie Pres. épevryoyas, Aor. jpvyor, épuyetv, later Aor. npevEaunv. 

épvdaivw blush, Fut. épvéncw, etc. § 112.11. Homer has also the theme 
épevdu, épevow, ete. 

épuxw, long v, detain, impede, Aor. npvxaxoy, Inf. épucaxéew, see § 85. n. 4. 

épvw or eipve, draw, has the v short in flexion. Fut. also épvw, Mid. épvo- 
pa Il. A. 454; see § 95. n. 12. Hesiod, however, has (e. 816) the Inf. 
etpuyevas (short v), after the formation in ye.—In the epic writers the 
MID. épvopar passes over into the signification rescue, deliver ; in which 
some critics, where the syllable must be long, still write the v with one 
c ieee as being originally long; while on the contrary in the sig- 
nification draw, they write it with double o (épvacaro), as being origin- 
ally short. - But since it is also found short in the former meaning (e. g. 
Il. 8. 186. x. 351), and the significations often run into one another, the 
lengthening of the v is in all eases more correctly marked by co.—On 
the other hand, the secondary form pveoOas, which signifies only to rescue, 
has among the Attics long v, éppvcaro ; but in epic writers this also is 
short (pvocdpny Il. o. 29), and should consequently be written, where the 
syllable is long, with oo, éppvccaro, pvacaro; which, however, is com- 
monly neglected —Finally, there is also a secondary syncopated form 
(§ 110. 5) épvaOat, cipvoba:, and piada, usually with long v, épiro (once 

- €pvro Hes. 3. 304), eipvro, elpvarat, pvaro, etc. This syncopated form be- 
longs almost exclusively to the meaning rescue, guard, except Od. y. 90 
cipvro drew ; and must not be confounded with the Perf. and Plupf. Bass. 
of the theme épvo, viz. efptpat, have been drawn.—See further Lexilog. I. 
18, with the additions in Vol. IT. 


epxouan go, $112. 18, from EAETON, Fut. édevoopas, Aor. 7A 
ov, comm. #AGov ($110. 4), Subj. eX\Ow, Inf. erOeiv, Imperat. 
énOé, etc. see § 103. m. 4. Perf. €A7jAvBa. Verbal Adj. édev- 


, 
OTEOV. 
The Perf. in epic writers has the form elAnAovéa; for the augment ov 
4 84.n.1. Also 1 Plur. with syncope eiAndovOper, § 110. 9. 
For the Doric for, évOety, see § 16. n. 1. d. 
Further, it has already been shewn in § 108. V, that instead of the 
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other moods of the Present gpyopat, which very rarely occur, those of eis 
are far more usual, especially in the compounds; so that in ordinary - 
usage this verb is Made up thus: Pres. ¢pyopas, Subj. to, Opt. tome, 
Imp. th, Inf. tévasr, Part. tov; Impf. jew or om Perf. €éAnAvéa, Plupf. 
€AnAvOecv, Aor. FAGoyv, Inf. éXOetv, Fut. elu. 

éaOnpévos Ionic, nrOnpevos Attic; a defective Part. Perf. clothed, dressed. 


écOlw eat, § 112. 18, from é&o (Hom.) Fut. %@ouas (} 95. n. 18). 
Perf. é5nd5oxa, Perf. Pass. éSjdecpas. Aor. Pass. ydéoOnv, Inf. 
éSeoOjvar.—Aor. Act. épayov from SATIN, Subj. payo, Inf. 
paryeiv.— Verbal Adj. éSeords. 

Part of the forms from ¢3 come from the old formation with Fut. é8é- 
ow, etc. (} 112. 6); where the e was changed in the Perf. Act. into the 
alternate o (comp. § 97. n. 1, 2), which in Homer is retained in the Pas- 

sive, édn8opua, édndera:. ‘Homer has also Perf. é3nda, and Inf. Pres. g3ye- 
vas (§ 110. 5) for eeu, é8€uevat.—The poets have also a shorter form in 
the Present, ér6w. 

fomere, Exrov, €onouny, see eiretv and érw. || edude see dvdave. 

eidw, xabevdo, sleep, § 112. 6, Fut. eddjow, xabevdnow. Augm. 
xaOnvdov, xabeddov, and éxaBeviov. 

evpioxw find, $112. 14, from “ETP, Aor. edpov, Subj. cipa, 
Imp. dipé, Inf. ebpeiv; Fut. etprjow, Perf. edpnxa, Pass. Pf. evd- 
pnuwat; Aor. Pass. etpeOny (395. n. 4). Verbal Adj. evperos.— 
Augm. $ 84. 5.—MID. 

Writers not Attic form the Aor. Mid. as Aor. 1 evpauny, instead of eb- 
pépuny, § 96. n. 1. marg. 

€6w hate, only in the Pres. and poetic. Hence a MID. (éy6a- 
vouat) amrexGavonat am hated, § 112.11; F. avey@noopat, Aor. 
7 Oounv, arnyGounr, Inf. with anom. accent aéyOecOar ;* Pf. 
atrnxOnuar am hated. | 

éyo have, $142. 17, Impf. elyov, Fut. w with the asper § 18. 

- n. 4.—Aor. Ex yo (see above in &rw and marg.) Subj. cya 
oxns etc. in compounds mapacyw tapacyns; Opt. oxolnv 
($ 103. m. 13) but in Gomp. 3 Sing. zapacyor Plat. Imp. oxés, 
oyero, ($110. n. 2,) but in comp. wapacyes and trapacye ; 
Inf. oxetv, Part. oyov. MID. Aor. eoyounv, Inf. cyéoGa, 
Imp. cxod, oyéc8m, in compounds 7rapacyou.—Hence a new 
Fut. oynqw, Perf. €rynxa, Pass. Pf. oyna, Aor. 1 éoyéOnu.—. 
Verbal Adj. éxros and oyxeros. 

~ _ From the Aor. oyxety there has come also another secondary form of the 

Pres. Wy, which is preferred in certain special significations, (as to hold 
check,) where also the Fut. cxyjo0 properly belongs with it.t—An old 
Perf. from dy is dywxa; Il. 8. 218 evvoyoxére.t 

onan ty ee ee ee pe - Z ee 3 

” & BP res. bréyGouc is nowhere found; see Ausf. Sprachl. 

t The ? in the Pres. tox stands in the place of @ reduplication like that in uluye, 

wlere, precisely like the « in lrrnus, except that in Ycxw the rough breathing went 

over into the smooth on account of the x. 

t This is sometimes derived from OXON, and ofxwxa (see ofxoua) from OIXON. 

But the true derivation appears from a comparison of the subst. dxeexf. The sim- 


vlest Perf. from tw is 5xa, and with augment &xa; so also from OIXA— xa. 
With the Attic reduplication both would become in the usual manner Soya, ofkw- 
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Homer often uses a lengthened Aorist-form fcyebov (Inf. cxeOéesv) in 
the emphat. signif. to hold fast. But it is hardly advisable to assume a 
Pres. cxé6w; see Ausf. Sprachl. § 112. n.-15. 


The following anomalous compounds of €yw are still to be noted: 
davéxyw, When the Mid. avéyeo@ar has the signification en- 
dure, it takes the double augment in the Impf. and Aor. nvee- 
Xouny, mverxouny, $ 86. n. 4. 
apmeyo envelope; wrap around, Impf. apamreixov, Fut. ape 
Ew, Aor. HuTrurxoy, aptruoyeiv. +—MID. apm exopas or a [er l- 
oxXVoU fat, wear, have on, F. apbéFowat Aor. NET LOXO MND. * 
uTurxvobpat promise, Ion. (Hom. Herod. ) uv Urriaxopar, $112. 
10. Fut. vrocynoopat. Aor. tmreoyounv. Imperat. UeOT NN: 
Perf. vrécynua, Inf. irecyjcbas. 
&bo boil, $112. 6, F. &rjow etc. (Hdot. 1. 48 has Impf. pec, ib. 
n. 5.) Verb. Adj. éyrntéos, eyrntos or épOos. 
éGpev, see in dw satzsfy. 


Z. 

Cdw live has &, Gs, &, eto. (§ 105. n. 5.) Impf. Eov, eqs, eto. 
Inf. Gv or Gv (§ 105. 4), Imperat. &. The rest is made from 
Buwo. 

We find also (after the formation in pt) a 1 pers. Impf. @{nv, and Im- 
perat. (71, to which however the preceding forms were preferred. The 
tenses (now or (noopat, €{noa, €(nxa, occur in the earlier writers either 
not at all, or very rarely.—The Ionics prolonged ¢@ into (ow by doubling 
the sound ({ 105. n. 10); and hence arose a new Ionic formation: (aa, 
(wes, (were, (wor. § 105. n. 10. marg. 

Cevyvups yoke, unite, § 112. 15, Fut. YevEw etc. Aor. 2 Pass. é&v- 
yn. 

Couvums gird, 1112. 15, Fut. Cwow etc. Perf. Pass. é{wcpase more 
certain in earlier writers than Eonar (Thue. 1. 6), Aor. éfa- 
oOnv.t—MID. 


H. 


nBacxw come to manhood, pubescere, § 112.14; Aor. #8nca 
came to manhood, from Pres. 78d am in the prime of life. 

iryeouac lead on, suppose. The Perf. #ynyat has sometimes the Present sig- 
nification, to ite hold as, e. g. in Herodotus. Pind. dynuas lead on. 

Hua, see § 108. ll nud, mv, see dnut § 109. I. 4. 

npuw bend down, a Hence is best derived the Homeric trepyjpuxe (LH. 
x: 491) ; 1.c. we can assume that when a verb began with a long vowel, 














Xa; (for the « from ofxopa: would naturally ‘stand ‘only once, as in BelBexro - -) but 
since of two aspirates, the second can likewise be changed instead of the first (§ 18. 
n. 1), there arose also the forms 8xwxa, ofywxa; and these were afterwards retained 
for the sake of perspicuity.—Also the Homeric éwéxaro were shut to (Il. wu. 340, 
comp. dxevs) may be explained, by transition from dxa, Syua:, as 3 Plur. Plupf. 
Pass. of éxéxo. 

* The « belongs therefore in the Aor. to the preposition, 4um-ocxoy, inasmuch as 
the Aor. takes the augment at the beginning, § 86. n. 2. On the other hand, du 
wrxvotpa like bx-xvotpas from fox; but Aor. hum-oxdunv. 

t So at least late writers, Part. Ceoodels ; see Lobeck ad A)- p. 324, 316. 
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the reduplicut?on shortened it; consequently éunuuxa instead of nunpuca. 
The metre required the first » to be daqubled; but instead of this, p» was 
adopted, as is also the case in other words; e. g. amdAapyos from zradayn, 
yovupvos for yvavupos. 

WTTdopat, yoodopat, am vanquished, only Passive.—The Ionics have a form 
in dw, @. g. éscovpat, Aor. daowOny. § 113. n. 5. 


8. 

OAN-, see Ivjoxo. | 

Jdopas regard with wonder, behold. From this earliest main theme, some 
forms of which are preserved in Homer and in Doric writers (3ac6e, 97- 
cac6a, Dor. JavacGat, Imp. Jacat, Jarduevos Theocr.) arose two other 
themes: 1) Ja€opas Doric, Inéopas Ionic; 2) The common 3edopas, Fut. 
SJedoopa, Lon. {ee In Herodotus is found also the form é6njro 
(§ 105. n. 16. marg.) though commonly with the various reading ¢@yetro. 
Verbal Adj. Janrés, Innrés, Jeards. As to the signification, Homer (to 
whom the form JeaaGa: was unknown) has only the idea admire ; but la- 
ter writers use all the forms in the simpler sense behold.—This verb must 
-not be confounded with AQ suckle ; see below. 


Sdrrw bury, Aor. 2 Pass. éradny ($ 18. 2), yet Aor. 1 eBapOnv 
-Hdot. Perf. Pass, réOappat, reOapOas, whence 3 Plur. in Hdot. 
teOadarat; others teraparat. 


@A®-., Perf. as Pres. réOyra am astonished, where the second aspirate is 
changed ; on the contrary in the Aor. éraqor, the first; § 18. 2. 


@AQ, an epic defective, from which occurs Aor. 1 Act. Sjoat to suckle, and 
the Mid. IncOa to milk (§ 105. n. 5, 16 marg.) InoacOa: to suck.—For 9a- 
opat behold, see in its place. 


Jedopa, see Idopas. | S€A0, see Jew. 
Yépopat warm myself, a defective, from which in prose only the 
res. and Impf. occur. Homer haw further Fut. Jépoopaz (§ 101. n.3), and 


Subj. Aor. Pass. (€0€pnv) Jepéw.—To the same root belong the defective 
forms: Jéppere trans. and Séppyero intrans. in Homer. | 


Jé€ccacba to implore, J€acavro etc. a defective Aorist. Verb. Adj. Seards, 
moAvbeoros much desired. 

Yéo run, F. Sevoopuas or Sevooduas ($ 95. n. 9,17). The other 
tenses do not occur; see Tpéya. : 

Inéopat, see Jdopat. ll Ino Aat, see CAQ. || O@HI-, see CA®-. 

Yuyyavw touch, § 112. 11, from @ITN, F. Si€opar, Aor. eOvyov. 


The forms which éccur, as Jive, Stywr, are probably all to be accented 
as Aorists. 


Sunoxw die, § 112. 14. §110. 11, from @ ANN, Aor. EBavov, arré- 
Gavor, Fut. Savodpas, drro8avotpat, Perf. réOvnxa. From this 
Perfect the following syncopated forms are in common use 
(§ 110. 10), Plur. ré@vapev, -are, reOvacw, 3 Pl. Plupf. éré@va- 
cgav; Subj. not found; Opt. reOvainv, Imp. réOvaht, dtw, Inf. 
reOvavat, Part. reOvews (reOveaoa reOvews § 110. n. 6. c) G. ros. 
—From TéOynxa arises a secondary Attic form of the Fut. reOv7- 
Ew or teOvnEowat, § 111. n. 3.—Verbal Adj. Svnros mortal. 


In prose we find in most of the tenses the compound droOvnc«w chiefly 
in use; while, on the other hand, the Perfect with all the forms derived 
from it, is hardly found in composition. The regular Part. Perf. reOvyxos 


Q 
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via, ds, is more used than the syncopated form; since of this latter only 
the masc. reOvews occurs in prose.—The Inf. Perf. re@vavas is found some- 
times for Savety to die, Plato Crit. init. . 

For the Inf. reOvavac see $110. n. 6: marg. The Part. Perf. Ionic is 
reOvnas, G. dros, § 97. n. 7; and in Homer also reOvews, G. éros. 


Sopeiv, see Spooxw, | Spdooe, see rupdagow. 
@PE®-, see rpédo. || OPEX-, see rpéyw. 


Spumrrw break, Aor. 2 Pass. érpvdny, § 18. 1. 


Ypwonw spring, leap, § 110. 11. § 112. 14, forms from @OPN 
the Aor. €Bopov, Fut. Sopodpas Ion. Sopéopan. 


CYS-, see rude. I] Sve, see $18. n. 8. § 95. n. 4. 


I, 


I8pvw set, place, has in Homer (and also in the later writers, of xowoi) Aor. 
1 Pass. i8purOny, as if from ‘IAPYNQ. With this compare § 112.10; also 
dunvivén under mvém and (6vvrara } 115. n. 6. 


itm, calito, seat, seat myself; Mid. seat myself; Fut. Att. caw, 
Mid. xaOi&joopas $ 112. 6. Aor. éxaOeoa, Perf. xexa@era. 


A secondary form is [{ave in both significations, § 112. 11.—The affinity 
of the three verbs xadi{w, xaeCouat, and xa@nyat, is manifest. We may 
here bring together for the current prose all the forms connected with the 
ideas to set and to sz, in the following manner: caOi¢w comm. I set, 
seat, F. xa@i@, Aor. cxabioa; xadifopas I set or seat myself, F. xabetn- 
copa and xaGedovpar, Aor. exabe(éunv; xaOnpas, I sit, inpt éxaOnpyy I 
sat.—A later Aor. is éxabéaGnv I set myself. 


ixvéopas come, § 112. 10, oftener ddixvéopar, Fut. opas, Aor. ixd~ 
nv (Imper. p. 160, marg.) Pf. byyar, adiypas Inf. adiyGac. 

The Pres. ixvovpas occurs in its simple form in epic writers only in the 
special signification to travel ; in the tragic writers a very common mean- 
ing is to supplicate ; in both which uses it takes an accusative. In the 
signif. to come, epic writers have ixw (whence Aor. ov § 96.n. 9), while 
tragic writers espec. have Ixavw, § 112. 11, and n. 6. Further, both in 
form and signification there belongs here yxw come, am come, am here ; 
which in its current forms has in part supplanted those of adixveto bat. 
We may here arrange all the forms in the most common usage connected 
with the idea to come, in the following manner: Pres. a@exvotpae (poet. 
ixw, Ixdvw), Perf. xo, Plupf. fxov, Aor. adexdpunv, Fut. ff. 

It is further to be noted, that the Pres. iw has «long; and hence, in the 
epic language, all the forms belonging to this Active, (and these are solely 
Pres. and Impf.) occur also only as long. But the form ixdpny is Aor. 2, 
and has therefore as to its root a short 1, which in the Indic. only is made 
long by the augment; while in epic writers, who can neglect the aug- 
ment, it is therefore sometimes long and sometimes short; but in the 
other moods (ixéoGas, ixoizny, etc.) it is always short. The derived forin 
ixayw, on the other hand, has in the Pres. short «—The Part. txpevos 

Aor. syne. ¢ 110. 8) is a doubtful reading in Soph. Phil. 495; othera 

pévors.—For arixaras see § 103. m. 23. 


itdoxopas exptate, $112. 14, Fut. iAdcopuas (short a) from the 
less usual fAdua § 112. 15, for which Homer has also [Adoua II. B. 550. 
—The Active has the intransitive sense be propitious ; hence in the poets 

- Imperat. DinOe and Ad, Subj. and Opt. Perf. (as Pres.) Anno, Anxusus. 

twrapat, Bee wéropar. || ton, see § 109. IIT. 4. — || loryea, see fa. 
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KAA-. 1) xéxacpat, xéxadpat, see xaivupat. 2) xexadeiv, Fut. noe etc. see 
xndo and. ya(w. 

xabeLopat, xabevdw, xaOnpas, xabl(w, see eCopat, evdw, fat, ita. 

caivvpat am distitguished, surpass all; here belongs the synonymous Perf. 
xéxagpat, Dor. xexadpat ; with which comp. also paivw, pdocare, éppadsarat. 
(Perh. from eadvupat by § 112. 15. d.) 

xaio burn trans. Att. <dw (long a and without contraction), F. 
xavow etc.$95.n.9. In the Pass. the Attics have Perf. xéxav- 
par, Aor. 1 éxavOnv; in Hom. and late writers is found also Aor. 
2 éxtany (short a). Verb. Adj. xavoréos, xavords, kavros. Comip. 
Krale. 


The epi¢e writers have also an Aor. 1 without o, Zena (§ 96.n.1); and 
hence by shortening the 7 into ¢ arises the Part. xéas, which occurs in 
Attic poets, Aesch. Agam. 858. Eurip. Rhes. 97. In the epic language 
this ¢ is again lengthened into e (comp. oreiw, Beiw, etc. § 107. m. 43) in 
Imperat. retov, Mid. reiayro, etc. and in the Subj. xefopey (for xnwpev § 103. 
m. 39) which stands instead of the Fut. Il. 7. 333; see § 139. m. 5.— 
The forms of the Present xnw, xeiw (Inf. xaraxecéyev Il. n. 408) are of 
doubtful authority. | 

xaréw call, secondary form cxcrAjorw, § 112.14, Fut. caréom Att. 
karo $95. n. 12; Aor. éxadeoa, Perf. xéxAnxa, Aor. 1 Pass. 
éxrAnOnv etc. $110.11. Perf. Pass. xéxrnyas am called, Ont. 
KexAnuny, Kéxrno, etc. $ 98. n. 9. Fut. 3 xexrAjoopas shall be 
called.—MID. 

Kapyw am weary, from KAMN, § 112. 10, Aor. écapov, Fut. xa- 
povpar—Pf. xéxunea (as if from KMAN, $110. 11), epic Part 
xexpmes Gen. otros and @ros, } 97. n. 7. 

xararpoiter Oat, Ion. rarampoigea Ga, a defective Fut. in the common phrase 
ov xatampoiger, you shan’t get off free, followed by & participle. 

navagas, see Gyvupe. l| xetpas, see § 109. IT. 

xexagpnos, a defect. Part. Perf. Act. from the root KA®- in Homer, gasping 
for breath, as one dying; § 97. n. 7. 


xéXopat call, command, § 112. 6, F. xeAnoopas ete.—Aor. éxexddpny (xéxdero) 
$110. 4. b.—But éxAréo see in rréo. 


xevrew prick, regular. But Homer II. w. 237 has the Inf. Aor. 1 xévoat 
§ 112. 6, from the theme KENTQ (whence xorrés pole). 

Kepdvyupt mtx, or Kipvde, xipynut, old and epic xepdw ($ 112. 15, 

16), Fut. xepdow, Aor. éxépaca with short a. In the remain- 
ing forms occurs the metathesis (} 110. n. 7) with long a, as 
Perf. xéxpaxa, Perf. Pass. xéxpapas, Aor. 1 éxpa@ny, Ion. xéxpn- 
pas etc. Still we find also xexépacpat, éxepacOnv, 

Homer has in Aor. 1 also xpyjoat Od. 7. 164.—Further, the accent is to 
be noted in the Homeric Subj. xépwrra 11. 8. 260; which implies a form 
xépapat after the analogy of § 107. m. 32. Comp. xpepdywupt, xpévaua, 
Subj. xpepopas. | 

repdalve gain, among the Attics regular (Aor. cepdavac) ; in Ionic 
and many later writers xepdjoopat, exépdnaa, etc. Perf. xexép- 
dna Demosth. and xexépdaca p. 145. marg. 
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xevOo cover, hide, regular. Aor. in Hom. (écevoa) émexevons, and (éxvéoy) 
Kve, cexvOucr. Porf. xéxevéa as Pres. Il. x- 118. In tragic writers both 
Pres. and Perf. intrans. am hid. 

Kew, 8e@ Ketpas and xaiw. 

xndo make anzious, § 112. 6, Fut. en8yoa; xp8opae and xéxnda am anxious; 
whence the Homeric Fut. ’ xexadijoopat (Ti. 9. 353) with short a for n (like 
réOnha, redadvia); Imperat. Aor. Mid. xnSecas for -noa #schyl. 

Kix ave and Ktxdvopat, reach, attain, find, § 112. 11, Fut. eexnoopat, Aor. éxt- 
xnoapnv.—Aor. 2 Exsyxor. _—Further, it takes a secondary form of the Impf. 
and the dependent moods of the Pres. from KIXHMI, which in most cases 
leaves its 7 unchanged ; exiynpev, extyntny.— Subj. (ney) xtyeio, Opt. xi- 
xeinu, Inf. xeynvas, Part. xryeis, xeynpevos, ete. § 112. 15.—For the quantity 
see § 112. n. 6. 

KEXP, see ypdw. 

xiw go, occurs seldom in the Indic. Present ; but so much the tienen in the 
poets in the Impf. éxov and the dependent moods, e. g. ious, Part. cov, 
which has the accent on the last syllable without being orist, just as 
lay from eiys; of which verb in general the above are to be considered 
as secondary forms (IQ, KIQ).—The epic perexiafoy see in § 112. 12. 


Krave sound, cry, § 92. n. 3, F. craykw etc. Pf. xéxrayya, the 
same with the Present, § 113. n. 13; hence Fut. cexAdygw and xexAdygo- 
pat.—The poets have, without the nasal sound, Aor. éxAayoy Pf. kéxXrrya. 
Part. xexdipyovres, § 111. 2.—But éxAaga see under Keio. 


KNaiw weep, Att. <Adw (long a and without contraction), F. «Aav- 
gouat or KAavoodpat, Aor. éxravoa § 95. n. 9, 17.—Less fre- 
quent is the Fut. xAaijow or KkAanow.—The Pass. fluctuates 
between the formation with and without o: Perf. KeKhavpa 
(4Eschyl. Soph. only in late writers Kexhavo wat), Aor. éx\av- 
cOnv.— Verb. Adj. cAavoréos, KNavoTos, KNavTOs.—MID. 

nAdw break, xrdow (short a), etc. The Passive takes o.—Part. Aor. 2 poetic 
KAas (Grohds) § 110. 6. 


kreiw shut, regular—Perf. Pass. xéxreypas and KEKNELT UAL, Aor. 
éxdeiaOnv. Ionic secondary form xAniw (F. iow) Att. cAgo; hence also 
KéxAnpat, 3 Pl. in Hdot. 9. 50 xexAearas, like the same person ‘from KaNew ; 
Aor. éxAno@nv. From the Fut. kAniow comes the Doric cAdé (properly 
KAgkw), éxdaga. 

Kr€o, KAeiw, celebrate, x€opat am celebrated, éxA€o 2 pers. ‘Impf. for éxdéeu 
§ 105. n. 7.—But xéxAnxa belongs to Kuréoo ; and xexAero to xeAopas. 

krvw hear, a poetic verb, of which the Impf. te has the signification of 
the Aorist, § 96. n. 3. Imperat. kAve, kAvere, and KAv6t, Nore (§ 110. n 
2), or with the reduplication (§ 83. n. 10) xéxAv@t, xexAtre. Part. Pass. 
KAvpevos celebrated, § 110. 7. 


KMA-, see xapvo. || xvdw; see § 105. n. 5. 


xonovw dock, cut short, takes o in the Passive; yet KeKOdOUpAL 
and éeohoony are also found; Thue. 7. 66. 
xopévyups satisfy, satiate, § 112. 15, F. xopéow etc. Perf. Pass. 
KEKOPES [LaL. 
Ion. xexdpnpat. Epic Part. xexopnws (§ 97. n. 7) with Pass. significa- 


tion.—The form Kopew, éecs, is Tonic Future.—This verb must not be.con- 
founded with xopéw, now, asweep: 


«pdt, comm. Perf. 2 xéxpaya, cry, § 113. n. 13, Plur. néxparypev, 
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KexpayGe, Imp. xéxpayOt, Inf. xexpayévas, etc. (§ 110. 9.) Fut. 
xexpatopat, Aor. &xparyov. 
xpaive accomplish, admits in the epic language in all its parts the resolution 
into the double sound (} 105. n. 10); éxpaiatvey, xpynvat (Aor. 1), xexpd- 
avrat. 
KPA-, see xepavvupt. 


Kpenpavvuye hang trans. (Att. secondary form xpyuvnyn,) § 112. 
15, 16; Fut. Kpepdow (short a), Att. xpeyo, ds, a, etc. (epic 
xpepnow) ; Aor. expévaca. Pass. xpeudvvvpar am hanged, and as 
Mid. hang myself ; and for both significations Aor. éxpepacOnv, 
Fut. xpewacOnoopat. There is too a special intransitive form, 
xpéuapas (like forapyar) hang intrans. Subj. xpéuwpat, Opt. 
Kpenaipny and xpepoiunv.® Fut. xcpeunooua I shall hang, hov- 
er; Aor. again éxpeudo@nv. 

This distribution of the forms and significations will in genera] be 
found to hold good in the Attic writers; but it must not be expected, 


that writers kept the analogy so constantly in view, as never to deviate 
from it.t Kpeuaw as Present is used only by the later writers. 


KTdopa gain, Depon. Mid.—Perf. as Pres. xéxrnpas possess, also 
éxrnuat § 83. n.1; Subj. and Opt. see in § 98. n: 9; and for 
Opt. xext@pnv see Ausf. Sprachi. } 98. n. 17. Hence Fut. 
xextnoopat shall possess. But Aor. éxrnOnv is always Passive ; 
see § 113. n. 6. 


cteive) kill, slay, (Att. secondary form «tivvupt,) Fut. «revo eto. 
$101. In good writers the Aor. 1 éxrewa and Perf. 2 éxrova 
are more usual than Aor. 2 éxravoy and the non-Attic Perf. 1 
éxtaxa and éxtayxa. Instead of the Passive the Active of 
Syjocxw is in common use; e. g. dréOavey im’ avoid. 
Homer has also a Future cravéw (see Ausf. Sprachl.) and the Mid. of 
this form as Passive, Il. €. 481 xaraxravéeoOe. 
Besides these there occurs the poetical Aorist (§ 110. 6, 7) éxray, as, a, 
3 Plur. éeray for -acay, Subj. xréw for xr@ (§ 107. m. 41), Inf. xrdpey, 
xrdpevat, for xrdvat, Part. eras, Pass. éxrapny, xrdpevos, xrdoda, all with 
short a, by § 110. 6,7. Homer has also Aor. Pass. éxrd6nv and éxravOny, 
§ 101. n. 6, 
Besides the above Perfects, there is still a form éxrdvnca (§ 112. 8), 
whose Attic character is doubtful. 
xripevos, see § 110. 7. . 
xrurew resound ; poet. Aor. 2 éerumov § 96. n. 5. § 112. 7. 
xvrivdw roll, later cvAiw,' Fut. cvAiow, Aor. ékvAcca, Pass. Perf. cexvAvopat, 
Aor. éexvAicOnv. Mid. xvdivderOac Hom. also cvdAwdeioOa: from Att. cuAw- 
3éo. For the various secondary forms, e. g. (dAiv8w) é£aXioat to let roll 
sc. a horse, as also the derivatives, see Lexil. II. 


xuvéw ieiss, § 112.10, from KYN, Fut. cvow, Aor. éxvoa, with 
short v. The compound mpooxuvéw prostrate myself, adore, is usually 
regular ; but in the poets also mpooxvoa, etc.—Another verb xvw see in 
its place. , 
* Aristoph. Vesp. 298 xpéuoode, see § 107. m. 34, and comp. papvoluny. 

 t It is just the same in English with the forms hung and hanged. 
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xipéw find, hit upon, is regular; but has also a secondary form xvpw (long 
v) § 112. 6, Depon. xvpopat, Impf. éxtpov, F. evpow, Aor. éxvpoa, § 101. 

Kim or Kvéw am pregnant, xuloxw or -opat conceive, § 112. 6, 
14, is regular like cvéw. But the poets have also an Aor. 1 Act. éxica 

smpregnate, fructify, e. g. SuBpos éxvoe yaiay AEschyl. also Aor. 1 Mid. 


éxtoapnvy® conceived.—Comp. also xuvéw. 


A, 
avw obtain, receive, by lot or fate, § 112.11, from AHXN, 
. AnEopat, Aor. édayov, Pf. etrArya (4 83. n. 3), or NeAoyXa as 
if from AETXN. | 
The Ionics made in the Fut. Adfouas § 27. n.6.—The Homeric Aorist 
AeAaxeiv has the causative sense, to impart, cause to share. 
AAK-, see Adoxa. 


AauBavw take, $112.11, from AHBN, F. Asppopas, Aor. éraBov, 
Imp. \aBe and AaBé $103. m. 4; Pf. eiranda § 83. n. 3; Pass. 
Pf. etAnupas (poet. NAnupas), Aor. €dypOnv.—MID. 

The Ionics formed AeAdBnxa (§ 111. 3), and (from AAMBQ) Adpyopas, 
eAapPOny, AeAappas, AapHréos. 

AavOave, less often »470w, am hid, concealed, $112. 11, F. Ano, 
Aor. é\aOov, Perf. 2 éAn0a.—Mid. NavOdvopaz, less often 7Go- 
pat, forget, F. \joouat, Aor. €XaBopnv, Pf. rnopa. 

Homer has in the Aorist AeAabeiv, AeAaBéoAa ; the former however 
only as a regular causative of the Middle, make forget ; in which sense 
Homer has also the Pres. AnOdvw, and also Aor. 1 éréAnoey Od. v. 85.— 
In the Perf. Pass. the Ionics have short a, as AeAacpas, § 27. n. 6. 

In the signif. to forget we find further éAnoduny in late poets, AacGy- 
pev (AnoOjvas) Theocr. émaA€éAdéa Pindar. 

Adoxw make a noise, ratile, talk, (lon. Anxéw Dor. Adgéw) § 112. n. 8, from 
AAKQ, Aor. 2. €AGdxov, and as Mid. AeAaxdpyy (Hymn. Merc. 145), whence, 
according to § 111. 3, Fut. Adenooua, Aor. 1. &Adenoa.t—Perf. as Pres. 
AeAaxa Ion. A€Anxa ($ 113. n. 13); epic shortened form AeAdavia, § 97. n. 3. 


Adw, see Ao. l| AETX-, see Aayydva. 


dey in the signification to say has no Perf. Active; in the Perf. 
Passive, \éXeypar, EXéyOnv. In the signification to collect, in 
which especially several compounds occur, it has Perf. Act. e- 
Aoxa (cuveldoya), and in the Perf. Pass. most commonly ¢ide- 
ypae (§ 83. n. 3), Aor. eAéyny (e. g. KaTeXéynocay § 100. n. 5); 
together with a MID.—Moreover d:aréyopuas converse with, has 
also Pf. Sse(Neypat, but in the Aor. dvedexOnv, Fut. diaréEopar, 
less often SiadeyOnoopat. 


Homer has also the syncop. Aor. eAéypny joined myself, Od. «. 385; and 
Aexro counted, Od. 8. 451; see § 110. 8. 

Different from this is the old poetic rA€~as to lay down, let lie 
Aefag4az to lie, rest, which along with this form has also the syncopat 








* The common orthography xvocayuéyn rests merely on the seeming relation to 
txioa from rude. 

+t The short a is found e. g. Aristoph. Pac. 382. The passage Aristoph Nub 
410 (8:aAauhoaca) is different. 
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Aorist (§ 110. 8) eAeypny, dexro, Imperat. Mee and Néfeo by § 96. n. 9. 
This verb however belongs to a different root; see Lexilog. II. 78. 9, 10. 

AeAerxpdres la an, oe ae with the tongue; a defective Part. in Hesiod ; 
see Lexil. note. Ausf. Sprachl. § 110. n. 14. 

AeAinpac strive, rea an epic Perf. that seems to belong to AIAQ, but cor- 
responds to none of the significations of that root. The suggestion is ‘ 
therefore probable, that it stands for AeA‘Anyat, dropping the last A for the 
sake of euphony, from AsAdw, AcXaiopa, desire, strive.* See Lexil. 1. 21. 

AHB.-, see Aap Baye. _ | AnOw, see AavOdve. 

Anxéo, see AdoKw. ll AHX-, see Aayydvw. 

Aiyke twanged, a defective Aor. in Homer. 

Alooopas, rarely Airopat, beseech, § 92. n. 2, F. Aicopa, Aor. &Atcapuny and 
eXirouny ; comp. éreroy and éreow in tint. 

Aovw wask. In the Impf. Act. and in the Pres. and Impf. Pass. 
the Attics.shorten all the forms which have ¢ and o as the end- 
vowel and union-vowe!; e. g. 3 pers. Impf. dou Plur. édodpev, 
ete. Pass. Aodpuar, (Novet) Aovras etc. AovePas. Impf. édovuny 
(€dod) edodro etc. Perf. Att. only A€Aovpae without ¢.—MID. 

The fuller forms are themselves contracted from the old Acew (Hom. 
Ajdevy, No€ccat) ; the shorter forms however have not arisen from syn- © 
cope (¢. g. Acvpas not like ofpac § 110. 5); but are in like manner con- 
tracted from the theme AOQ, whence the Homeric Aorist Ade. * This is 
shewn by the accentuation eAovpev, eAovro, (not €douper, Edovro, like €xet- 

ro, puro), and by the Inf. Aotvv, which is also adduced.—See the Ausf. 
Sprachl. for the forms which actually occur. 
Adee, see § 95. n. 4; and for Avro, § 110. 7.—Opt. Perf. XAAdro § 98. n. 9. 
Aw will, Ans, An, 3 PI. Aarti, a Doric defective. 


M. 


paivouas am mad, furious, F. pavotpat, Aor. éuavny, Perf. peun- 
va, synonymous with the Present. But the Aor. Act. éunva 
(Aristoph. Thesm. 561) has the causative sense to make mad, 
in which the compound éxyaivw is more usual, § 135. n. 1. 

Theocritus (10. 31) has pepdvppas (§ 111. 3) with ‘the same Present 

signification a8 paivopuat. 

paiopa, see MAQ. || MAK-, see pnxdopat. 

pavidéve learn, § 112. 11, from MHON, Aor. Euabor, F. safes 


pat, Pf. wewabnna, § 111. 3. 
The Fut: padedpac see in § 95. n. 16. 


paréewy, Bee papTTe. 

papvapar strive, fight, § 112. 15, like torapas; only in the Present, and in 
mpf. 2 pers. papyvao, § 107. m. 37. Opt. papvoiuny, § 107. m. 32. 

paprrew take hold of, seize, F. pdpyo, etc. Part. Perf. peyapros, Aor. 2 
épaproy) pepaproy, and syncopated (§ 96. n. 7) ¢uawov, parce, 3 PI. 
pt. peparrocey. 


paryopuas fight, § 112. 6, F. wayécopar comm. payodpat (§ 95. n. 


* Such sacrifices of analogy for the sake of easier pronunciation are not uncom- 
mon in the earlier formation of a language. A case similar to the above is the 
poetic word UxwayAos striking, terrible, which unquestionably comes from éexAayf- 
va, not however by transposition, but with the ending Aos é 119. 13. ), for FxwAa- 
yAos. In like mannor wéeAos stands for zAdedes from wAbe, rAtve 
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15, 16), Aor. euayerguny. Pf. pepaynpat Verb. Adj. wayeréos 


and paynréos. 

From the Fut, arose the Ion. Pres. payéouas; and Homer has not only 
payetspevos, but even payeoupevos, all as Present.—For the sake of the 
metre the epic writers have Fut. paynoopat, but Aor. éuayéovaro.¥—For 

* the non-Att. Aor. dvayéoOnv see Ausf. Sprachl. 


MAC an old verb, which occurs chiefly in three forms, viz. 

1) Perfect as Present, strive, (uépaa) pepdact, pepaws (Gen. pepadros 
and pepadros), and with syncope pépaper, pepare, 3 Pl. Plupf. pepacay, 
§ 110. 10 sq. 

2) Present Middle, papas, desire, seek, popevos, contracted from pdo- 
pac; but the » remains predominant, and therefore e. g. Inf. paoOa and 
Imperat. poeo (like prymeo from prdopat, pydpa); see § 105. n. 10 ult. 

3) Pres. Mid. palopas touch, feel after, seek, § 112.9; Fut. pacopas, 
Aor. éxacdpny, with short a, especially in compounds ; thus in Homer the 
Impf. émepaiero Od. «. 441 corresponds exactly to the Aor. émpaccapevos 
ib. 446. Comp. daiw ddcacba, vaiw yacacbat. 


peOvo am drunk, peOicnxopar get drunk, § 112.14; Aor. éweBv-- 
oOnv from the Pass. The other tenses of the Active, except the Imper- 
fect, belong to pedvoxw make drunk, as eueOvaa etc. § 112. n. 7. 


petpopat obtain, Aor. éupopov, Pf. €upopa,t § 83. n. 2. From the causative 
sense (§ 113. 2) of the Active MEIPQ divide, distribute, (whence pépos 
part, portton,) comes the Perf. Pass. as «mpersonal and with the syllable 
ei instead of the reduplication (} 83. n. 3), viz. etpapras it is fated, ts ap- 
pointed by destiny, Part. eiuappevos (9 eipappern SC. potpa, fate.)—We find 
also peudpynras and pepoppevos. | 

péAw am about to, will, § 112.6; F. weddnce etc. For the 


Augm. see § 83. n. 5. 


pédw concern, be laid to heart, is in the Active employed most- 
ly in the third person, wére, pédrovot, F. pernoe etc.—Pass. 
péropas I lay to heart, am solicitous, (more commonly éripé- 
opas and érripednovpat,) peAHocopas, éuednOnv. 

The poets use the Passive in the same sense as the Active ; conse- 
quently peAera: for peXer. Further, they use the Perfect in the same 
sense as the Present; thus Act. pepnAev, and Pass. pepSrera (Hom. 
Hesiod), which is formed from peyéAnrat by § 19. n. 1, and by shortening 
the 7; comp. pépveo in piprjoxe, and dpnpepat in dpapicn. 

pévw remain, has in the Perf. péuevnxa $ 101. n. 9. § 112. 6.— 
Verb. Adj. peveréos. . 

A poetic secondary form is pipyw, § 112. 13—From another MENQ, 
not extant in the Present, (whence pévos,) comes the Ionic and poetic 
Perf. wépova intend, purpose (comp. peveaivw), which is related to pépuaa ; 
comp. yeyova yeyaa.t 


* Some critics for the sake of uniformity write also éuaxfearo etc. contrary to 
the text which has come down to us. 

t In the earlier ope writers there is found only the 3 pers. upope, and in most 
instances clearly as Perfect, like «éernras, e. g. Od. €. 335; also in i. a. 278 it may 
be taken asa Perfect. The Aorist-form (e. g. {unopes Ap. Rhod. 3. 4) seems there- 
fore unknown to the early epic writers. 

} The lyric passage, Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1495, where uéuove is Perfect of the com- 
mon puévw, can prove nothing, isolated as it is, against the otherwise invariable 
usage, which prevails not only throughout the Attic poets, but even in the prose 
of Herodotus (6. 84). The two verbs must be carefully distinguished, even if it be 
thought advisable to arrange them under the same etymology. 
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METIQ, pepertpevos, see § 108. I. 5. 

pyxdopat bleat, low, § 112. 7. Old poetic forms are Part. Aor. pydxwv, Pert. 
peunxa, Whence the Homeric peuaxvia is derived by shortening the vowel, 
§97.n.3. Hence, since it has the signification of the Present, there is 
formed another Impf. évéunkor, § 111. 2. | 

puaivo stain, soil. The Aor, assumes 7. 

The Homeric ptdv6ny Il. 8. 146, is explained as the 3 pers. Plur. for 

puavOnoav, piavOev (Lobeck in Ausf. Sprachl. § 110. 9), but is more proba- 
bly the 3 pers. Dual of the syneop. Aor. (Sing. éuiav-ro) 3 Dual éeuay 
anv, euvavOny, § 110. n. 3. 

plyvupt, also ployo, mix, § 112.6; F. wo with long +; hence 
Inf. Aor. wé€ar. Pass. Aor. 1 and 2. 

puipvnokm remind, § 112.14, from MNAN, F. pvjnoce, ete.—Pass. 
pipeynoKopat call to mind, recollect, mention, F. pyncOyjcopas, 
Aor. 2 €uvync@nv, Verb. Adj. wvnoros—The Perf. Pass. péuvy- 
pat becomes Present, call to mind, i. e. am still mindful ; Subj. 
péuvopat, n, nrat, etc. see § 98. n. 9. Opt. weyvnynyr, Att. meu- 
voiunv, or also peu“v@pny, weuv@ero, contracted from the Jonic 
Heuveduny, wepvéewro, Il. Wr. 361; see on these the Ausf. Sprachl. 
§ 98. n. 15-17. To this Perfect belongs the Fut. 3 peuryjco- 
pa, will remain mindful—The compound aropipyncKopat 
(yapw) has a Fut. Mid. Thue. 1. 187. 


Shortened forms are the Homeric péyyy (yéuveat) for pépynoat, and — 


Imperat. pépveo (Hdot.) for peuynoo. Comp. above péeuBdera in pedo. 
he simple form (yydopat) pyd@pat in the above signification is merely 

Ionic; and pyedpevos, pymovro, pvweo, etc. (§ 105. n. 10) are Ionic length- 
ened forms. But in the meaning to court, woo, pvao@a belongs also to 
the common language. 

HoXety, see BAooko. ; 

pile murmur, grumble, whence énéuvéay in Hom.—Not to be confounded 
with pig suck, § 112.6, F. putnow; nor with piooe (dropirra) F. piéo 
etc. wipe the nose. 

pixdopa bellow, roar, is to be noted on account of the epic forms €uixor, 
pepixa, from MYKQ, Comp. pykdopat. 

uvo shut, e. g. the eyes, has @ in flexion, as picay Il. w. 637; xarapion 
Aristoph. Vesp. 92; Perf. penixa shut the lips, be silent—But the com- 
pound xappio has caypioa Batr. 191, 


N. 
vais dwell, § 112. 9, takes its tenses from the Pass. and Mid. of NAQ with 
short a, F. vaoopat, Aor, évagOny or évacduny, Perf. in late writers véva- 
opa. The Act. évaca (€vacca) has the causative sense, cause to dwell —A 
_ secondary form is vaterd@, vaerdackoy, vaterdwoa, }§ 105. n. 10. 
vacow stuff, F. vatw, ete—vévacpar, vaords. § 92. n. 2. 
véww allot, distribute, § 112.6, F. vewo and veynow, Aor. éverpa, 
Perf. vevéunxa, etc. Aor. Pass. éveunOnv and évewéOnv.—M ID. 
veer, comm. ovvvedet, it is cloudy, Perf. cvvvévoder. 
véw, 1) heap up, occurs in the Pres. and Impf. chiefly in the Ionic 
lengthened forms vyéo, ynvéew—F ut. vryow, Aor. &noa Ion. évinoa, ete. 
Pass. Pf. vévnpat and véeyvnopa, Aor. évnOnv and évnoOnv; Verb. Adj. ynrds. 
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2) spin, also regular, F. vjcw, etc. But in the Pres. the 
vowels eo, eou are contracted not as usual into ov, but contrary | 
to analogy into w, as vact, vavtos, etc. Verb. Adj. vytos, as 
also ra vnOévra Plat. Polit. p. 282. e—A new Present-form is 

. Ow, § 112.12; whence Perf. Pass. véynopat. 
3) swim, F. vevoopas and vevoovpas § 95. n. 9, 17; Aor. évev- 


va. A secondary form is yyy, v7yopuat, § 112. 17. 

4) The poetic verb véecOat to go away, turn back, has in the Indic. Pres. 
commonly the signification of the Future, véopas or vedas, 2 pers. veiat, 
§ 105. n. 7. 


vit» wash, ' 112. 17, takes its tenses from the less usual Pres. 
vireo; thus Fut. vabw, eto.—MID. 


voéw think, is contracted and accented by the Ionies like Bodw; e. g. voce, 
vaca, evevwro. 


vuoratw nod, sleep, F. vuotdow and vuordko, eto. § 92. n. 4. 


Hi. 
fupéw shave, § 112.6; Middle commonly fvpopa, but Perf. éEvpnpyas. 


0. 
édvcacba to be wroth, Aor. d8veduny, Pf. d8o8vopa: Hom. 
bf smell, i. e. emit an odour, $112. 6, F. o&jow (Ion. ofécw), 
etc.—Perf. S5wda has the force of the Present. 
oty or of 112. 15, in the epic writers separates the diphthon 
ve ae sacmanted pin atyurro, Site—The following smnpound is wou 
U : 
avolyw or avolyvusu, open, has the anomalous augment men- 
tioned in § 84. n. 8; Impf. dvéqyov, Aor. avéwta, Inf. avoitas, 
etc. Perf. 1 avéwya. The Perf. 2 dvégya has the neuter (in- 
trans.) signification, stand open, § 113. n. 3; for which how- 
ever the Attics commonly have Perf. Pass. avégrypas. The forms 
nvotka, nvobynv, belong to late writers. 
olga, see § 109. ITI. 
olopat suppose, $110.5. § 112.6. $113. n.5; Impf. gounv. Pres. 
1 pers. Sing. also oluas, Impf. @unv.*—Fut. oijoopas, Aor. pr- 
Env, oinPhvat. 
The epic writers employ also the Active forms, and moreover resolve 
the diphthong: diw, diopas, (long «,) whence aicduny, dic Ony. 
olyoua. depart, am gone, § 112. 6, Impf. (as Aor.) ayouny de- 
parted ; F. oiyjcopa, Pf. eynpat or otywxa, see the marg. nota 
under éyw, Sywxa, above. 


Homer has also @ynxa, mappxnea I]. x. 352.—On this whole verb, see 
the Ausf. Sprachl. 


Ol-, see ofopas and dépu. 





* According to the ancient Grammurians, the forms olya:, guqy, were employed 
only in cases of entire conviction; where however Attic urbanity avoided, in thi 
way, the harshness of positive assertion. 
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odo Pave (comm. -aive) slip, glide, §112.11, F. dducOjow, Aor. 
arta Oov. 

bAAvpt cause to perish, destroy, § 112. 15, from OAN, F. 6r0, 
Aor. deca, Inf. odéoa, Perf. 1 dA@rAeKa.—MID. drArXrvpaw per- 
ish, F. ododpas, Inf. orsicOar, Aor. @AOunv, Inf. drdéc0ar; to 
which belongs Perf. 2 d\wAa, § 113. n. 3. 


The poetic Part. dAduevos, ovAduevos, passes over into an adjective, 
with the active signification destructive, fatal—The epie secondary form 
édexw arose out-of the Perfect; comp. $ 111. 2. 


ouvupe swear, $112. 15, Fut. owodpar, ci, etrar, etc. Inf. opeirOar, 
from OM. The further formation is as if from OMOQ, Aor. 
apooa, Inf. ouocat, Perf. ouepoxa, Perf. Pass. éuapmoopat, Part. 
opwporpevos with euphonic 7; but the other forms, together 
with the Aorist, more commonly without ¢, as du@potal, @o- 
@nv.—M ID. 

dpopyvums wipe off, § 112. 15, Fut. ouopfo, ete—MID. 

ovirvnuc® am of use, profit, § 112. 15, (like fornys,) has no Impf. 
Act. but for it employs @édovr, and takes its forms from 
ONAN, F. ovncw, Aor. avnca.—MID. ovivayat have profit, am 
benefited, F. ovntopat, Aor. 2 eviyny (noo, nTO0, etc.) or @vdynr, 

Opt. ovaipnv, Inf. 6vacGat.—For the redupl. see § 112. 13. 

The Indic. @vdunv belongs to late writers. In Homer however it comes 
from dvowat ; see the next verb.—The Aor. Pass. dv76nv also occurs, Xen. 
An. 5. 5. 2. 

Gvopa sult, § 111. 15. ¢; radical form ONOQ@; hence the Pres. and Impf, 
like didopa:, viz. 2 pers. Sing. dvooa, Opt. dvoiunv, Imp. dvoro.—F ut. évd- 
copa. Aor. avdcOnv and ®vorduny.—Homer has also, from the simpler 
form ONQ, 2 Plur. Pres. otveo@e, Aor. Svaro. 


opaw see, § 112. 18, Impf. Ion. dpwr, comm. éwpwv (§ 84. n. 8), 
Perf. éwpaxa.t—Aor. eldov, Subj. idw, Opt. Sout, Imp. ide 
Att., € ete. Inf. eiv, Part. iSov, Mid. eidopnr, idéc0ar, idod, 
and as Interjection dov lo! See eidw above —Fut. dyropar 
I shall see, from OI[TQ.—PASS. Perf. é@pauar or Sppas, 
anvat, wTrrat, ete. apOar. Aor. wPOny, oPOFvac (in late writers 
also opa@jvac). Verb. Adj. éparéos, opatds, orros. 


The Perf. 2 6mwma have seen, belongs to the dialects and poets.—For 
émomee see § 112. n. 5; and for dpyna (Hom.) see § 105. n. 16, with the 
marg. note, 

From éréWouat must be carefully distinguished the antique émdyoua 
choose, select, Aor. émiwyyapuny. 


Opvups move, excite, § 112, 15, from OPQ, F. dpc, Aor. 1 Spaa, § 101. n. 3. 
—Mid. épvupa arise, come into existence, Aor. opdunv, 3 Sing. Spero and 
&pro (§ 110. 8), Inf. dpa Part. dppevos (for dpérOa, dpduevos), Imp. dpco 
and épceo by } 96. n. 9.—The Perf. 2 dpwpa belongs to this intransitive 
* The Inf. dviwdya is probably to be read in Plato Rep. p. 600; Part. dvwaoa 

(not dvlvava) Plato Phileb. p. 58. 

t In Attie poetry the Perfect, and this only, was shortened at the beginning ; 
and according to traces in the manuscripts, as often in the later vulear language, 

was written and pronounced édpaxa. See Ausf. Sprachl. I. § 84. n. 12. p. 325. 
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and immediate signification, keve arisen, exist; but the form dpopev (§ 85. _ 
n. 3) is Aorist (e. g. Od. 7. 201) like paper, and has also like that form 
more commonly the transitive and causative signification, he excited.— 
With the Perf. dpwpe coincides as to sense the Passive form dpaperas ; 
comp. above dpnpa, apnpepzat, in dpapioxw.—Finally, Homer has also forms 
of the Pres. and Impf. from dpoyat and dpéopat, hurry, move about, (Od. &. 
104. 8. 398,) which however are not without difficulty; see the Ausf. 
Sprachl. 

doppalvoyat smell, perceive by the smell, $ 112. 11, F. cadpnoo- 
pa, Aor. oodpdpuny Ion. codpayuny (Hdot. 1. 80, 26) by § 96. n. 1 and marg. 
Later, dodpnodpny and dadpavbny. 

avAdpevos, see SAA. | ofverGe, see dvopac. 


ovpéw void urine, F. ovpnooua, Impf. covpour etc. § 84. n. 5. 

ovraw wound, F. ovrnow, etc.—Syncop. Aor. (ovray § 110. 6, 7,) 3 Sing. odra, 

— Inf. otrdpev (for ovrava), Part. Pass. ovrduevos.—Along with these exist 
also the forms ovrda{w, ovrace, ovracpeévos. | 

adel, 1) owe, e. g. money ; 2) ought, must ; $112.6—F. odes- 
Anco etc. 

The form ddedor, es, €, (comm. SdeAov,) occurs only as expressive of a 
wish ; see Syntax, § 150. m. 20.—In Homer we find instead of odeXw 
also aéAdAw (Il. r. 200), and for SpedAov on account of the metre also 
@pedXoy (Il. ¢. 350) ; which forms must not be confounded with those of 
apédAw increase, glorify. From this last verb Homer has in the Opt. Aor. 
1 by anomaly, 3 pers. Sing. ddeAAeey Il. wr. 651. Od. B. 334. 


oprjicxave incur, forfeit, § 112.14, F. ofrAjow, Pf. dprAnxa, Aor. 
aprov, Inf. opreiv, Part. dpdov. 
Comp. aCe We find also accented épAetw, ©. g. Plato Rep. p. 451 
and often. For ddAee see § 112. n. 5. 


II. 
maitw play, jest, F. taif€opwat, maEodya.. We find after this 


formation in late writers also éracéa, ile Or etc. but good Attic writers 
always have éxaica, rératopa etc. notwithstanding the similar tenses of 
the following verb. 


mwalw strike, } 112.6, F. waicw and tra:now, but the other tenses 
come only from the first formation: émaica, méraixa, Tétrat- 
cpa, eraicOnv.—MID. 

modAw swing, brandish, Aor. 1 mda, etc. Sync. Aor. Pass. madro $110.8; 
Act. dureradov Hom. § 83. n. 10.—Here belong also the Homeric forms 


dvéraXro, karérraAro, (not averaAro,) ©. g. Il. 9. 85; but émadro, xaremad- 
pevos, belong to Gdouar, II. v. 603.A. 94. See Spitzner Exc. XVI. 


IIAP-, memapeip, see in zropeiv. 

nacacba acquire, éracdunv, Pf. rémapat (Xen.) possess;—different from érd- 
odpny, mémacpast, 8€C raréopat. 

nae suffer, § 112. 18, from ITHON, Aor. éraGov ;—also from 
ITENON, Pf. wérovOa, Fut. weicouas according to the rule 


§ 25. 4.—Verb. Adj. za@ntos. 


From IIH@Q comes also meraOvia (Hom.) and the doubtful forms anao- 
pat, érnca.—For wero Oe instead of merdvOare see § 110, n. 5, 


miragcw, sce TAnOTe. 


—_ 
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raréoua taste, eat, § 112. 6, Aor. éracdpunv, Perf. réracpa ; comp. daréopat, 
ddacacba, under daiw, and macarGa above. 


travw let cease, stop, F. wavow, etc. Mid. cease, Perf. wéravpas, 
with Fut. 3 weratvcoua will cease. Pass. Aor. érav@nv and 
érravcOnv. Verb. Adj. always mavoteos. 


The Imper. rave stands often for ravov cease —In Od. 8. 659 pynornpas 
is to be read in Accus. 


mel0w persuade ; Pass. believe, obey ; to which signification be- 
long also F. rre(copat, Pf. wérevopa. But Perf. 2 wérov8a trust 


Poetic forms are: 1 Pl. Plupf. érémtOuev belonging to wémoiba $ 110.9, 
for the Imper. wémeco@c in AEschyl. see Ausf. Sprachl. Aor, 2 érBov, éri- 
Oopev, rériOov, for érecoa; and Mid. émOduny for éreicOny ete.—Hence a 
new formation: F. mOjow, Aor. éridnoa (§ 111. 3), in the signif. obey, 
trust ; mentOnow persuade. 


mewgv, see § 105. n. 5. || metooua, see racy and reidw. 
TEKM, TEKTED, Epic weikw, shear, comb, F. reEw, ete—MID. 


meralw, old meAdw, approach, epic secondary form mwiAvnus, § 112. 9, 16, and 
in the earlier language cause to approach, has also in the poets the Aorists 
formed by metathesis (wea, mAea, § 110. n. 7), viz. émAdbny (long a, 
falsely émAdaOnyv), and éemAnpny, mANTO, both in the sense approach ; Part. 
Perf. remAnuéevos.—Another secondary form is weAd6@ (a), or with long a, 
mAabm, § 110. 12. Whether also wAd{w, which occurs twice in Homer 
(rpocérAae, mpoorAd{or) in the signification approach, while mwedd{o in 
Hom. is always cause to approach, is a secondary form of this verb, is 
doubtful; since it can also be referred to rAd{w, F. rrAdy£o. 


mréAw or meAopat, Tam. This Dorie and poetic verb suffers a syncope when 
it takes the augment ({ 110. 4): 3 pers. Impf. €mAe or €rAero, 2 pers. 
érAeo, érAev. The remaining tenses do not occur. This verb moreover 
has the peculiarity, that the Imperf. of the Middle form very commonly . 
has the signification of the Present, émAev thou art, ete.—To the same 
verb in its earlier signification move about, am occupied, versor, belong 
also with the same syncope the compound epic participles émim)opevos, 
TepiTAdpevos. 

IIENO-, see racy. 

menapeiv, meropelv, TéemMpwTat, see mopeiv. || wemTwW, See TETTO. 

mepaiveo finish, Aor. érépava etc. Perf. Pass. werépacwas $ 101; 
3 Sing. memépavra or because of the metre memeipavra Od. p. 37. 


mepdw pass over, cross over, regular mepdow with long a (lon. mepnow). But 
the formation mwepdow ete. with short a, in the epic poets, belongs to 
murpacke sell, which see in its place. 


mépdo, comm. mépdSopna, Aor. érapdov, Fut. rapdnoopat, Perf. réropda. 


mépO desolate, destroy, Aor. érpadov § 96. n. 7.—Homer has also a synco- 
pated Aor. Pass, with In if. wepOar (as from érépOpny), strictly mépO-ar (or 
mépoOa) like déy-Oa, § 110. 8. and n. 3,* 


mecetv, See TinTw. 


mécow, TéTTH, boil, bake, cook, § 112.17, F. wépo ete. from 
méntw, Which occurs in the Present only in late writers. 


Tweravvumt, secondary form witvaw, tritvnpt, § 112.15, 16, expand, 


* Lobeck derives this very anomalous form by metathesis from the kindred 
theme mpéw (Aor. éxpéuny — érépunv), mphOw; see Lob. in Ausf. Sprachl. II. p. 19. 
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F. mwerdow, Att. wera, etc.—Perf. Pass. mérrduas $ 110. 4; 
rarely weméracpat; but Aor. Pass. again érerdcOny. 


wéerouat fly, § 110. 4. $112.6; from this theme comes by syncope 
an Aorist érropny, mwrécOat, mropevos, etc. Fut. merjcopa 
comm. wrrjcozat. Along with these exists also a formation in 
pe, $112. 15; Pres. fr trapas, Aor. értdyny, wracbat, wrd- 
pevos, etc. and from the entirely obsolete Pres. Active of this 
formation, comes another Aorist érrny, wrijvat, wrds, ete. syn- 
onymous with the two former, § 110. 6. 

The forms of the Pres. merayas and werdopa, with the Aor. érerdabny 
(e. g. Anacr. 40. 6), belong to the poets and the later prose. As Perfect, 
only remdrnpas seems to have been in use. The poets employed also 
the Pres. rordopat, mwrdopat, § 112. 9. 

HET-, see rinro. I] wevOopas, see ruyOdvopac. 

wédvov, €repvov, I killed, the reduplicated and at the same time syncopated ~ 
Aorist, § 110. 4, from ®ENQ (whence ddvos). The participle of this 
Aorist, contrary to analogy, is accented on the penult, répywr.¥ Pass. 
Perf. répapa, Inf. repacba, Fut. repnoopa ; comp. reivw, rérapa, § 101. 
9, and for repnoopa see $ 99.n. 1. See also daivw below. 

i a make fast ; in late writers also rycow, ryrro, § 112. 
15; F. apjfo, etc. Pass. become fast, solid, with Aor. émrdryny 
(e7yOnv is simple Pass.) and Perf. 2 wérrya intrans. stand 
fast, $1138. n. 3—MID. fasten together, build, ete. 


wipmrnus fill, Inf. rysmrdvas, $112. 15 and 12, declined in Pres. 
and Impf. like tornu.—Fut. rAjow, etc. Pf. Pass. wérAncpae, 
Aor. Pass. érAnoOny (late also érAOnv), from ITAAN or wA7- 
@w ; which last form however has in the Pres. only the intrans- 
itive signification to be full.—MID. 

When in composition ~ comes to stand before the initial 7, 
the » in the reduplication falls away, as: ¢urlwdapa; but it 
reappears so soon as the augment intervenes, as everrimrdacav. 

In contradiction to this rule, the poets, for the sake of the metre, om- 
ploy the form with or without the 4.—The formation in dw (mpmdqy, 
éparimdGy) is not good Attic, except in those instances where it occurs also 
in tornpe. 

For the Passive Aor. érAnpunv, Opt. wreipny,t Imp. sdAnoo, eto. see § 110. 
7. It was not unknown to the Attic language ; Aristoph. éurAnpevos, 
épmdeiuny. 

From the intrans. 7\7 6 there occurs as a poetic Perfect, rérAnOa with 
the like meaning, am full. 


wipmponus burn trans. Inf. rysmpavas, § 112. 15 and 12, declined 
in the Pres. and Impf. like tornus. The rest comes from ITPAN 
or 7p7Ow (Hom.) e. g. Perf. aémpnopas (more certain than 7ré& 


* That wépyey is really Aorist, is clear from the connection in the two passages, 
Il. x. 827. p. 539. Comp. Spay. . 

t The orthography xAguny has no analogy. Instead of «, one might indeed 
have expected the diakthong a; since the form symdya presupposes a theme 
TLAAQ. But in the same manner xph, which comes from xpd (sce below), has 
also in the Opt. xpefn; and a theme MAEQ (Lat. compleo) is implied in the form 
wiumrAevom of Hesiod, 3. 880. 
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mpnpar), erpncOnv.—With ewrimpnu, éverriumpapev, the case 
is the same as in alin above; and so also with the for- 
mation in dw, from which however Xen. has éver(umpov, Hell. 
6. 5. 22. 

The shortened form érpece for @rpnoe in Hesiod (9. 856) is to be re- 
marked ; since the analogy of éripmpayer would lead us to expect here an 
a.—A rare secondary form is mpnOw; Il. «. 589 évempnOov. 

wlveo drink, § 112. 18, from WIN, Fut. wlouas (95. n. 18), Aor. 
Ervov, meeiv, etc. Imp, comm. 7G ($110. n. 2), poet. wle Od. 
347.—All the rest is from IJOM; as Perf. wérwxa, Perf. Pass, 
qérrouat, Aor. Pass. éroOnv. Verb. Adj. troréos, arords. 

The ¢ in riouva is commonly long (see Athen. 10. p. 446); but in émoy 
etc. short.—The Fut. rcotpas belongs to late writers, § 95. n. 16; the 
Pres. wiopat (i) occurs in Pind. Ol. 6. 147, 

The forms rriow, émsoa, have the causative sense give to drink, and be- 
long to the Present merionw, § 112. 14. . 


mimpackw sell, Ion. rumpnoKw, epic secondary form répyns, $112. 
14, 16. Fut. and Aor. wanting. The forms in use are: 7re- 
TpaKa, Téempapat, erpabnv, F, 3 rempacopas instead of Fut. 1 
mpaQncoua, which is not Attic; and in like manner the Perf. 
menpac@a, very often stands instead of the Aor. rpa@jva.. 
The Ionics have all these forms with 7. | 

The common language, supplied the tenses still wanting, by means ot 
droSooopat, aredéunv. The old and epic language had Fut. wrepdow with 
short a, and hence contr. repo, wepqv, Aor. erépaca, from mepaw, which 
we have seen in its place above in a kindred signification, and with long 
a in flexion. From this mepaoa: arose afterwards the other preceding 
forms by the metathesis mentioned in § 110. n. 7.—An isolated form is 
merepnpevos instead of mempnyevos, I]. d. 58. 

vinte fall, $112. 18, (long «, hence Imp. qirre,) forms its other 
tenses from IITETN ; Fut. with Doric form vecovpeas (Ion. 7re- 
céouat), Aor. recov } 96. n. 9.—Perf. wérrexa. 

Poetic syncopated forms of the Part. Perf. are Attic memras (comp. 
BeBpGres from BéBpwxa) and epic menreds, § 110. n. 6. The latter im- 
plies an original Perf. form mémrryxa (from ITETQ like 8€8unxa from 8éyo). 
whence rérrwxa has been formed with an alternate vowel (} 27. 1); see 
Lexil. I. 63. p. 295. 

The regular forms of the Aor. from NIETO also occur ; as Aor. 1 éreva 
Eurip. Troad. 291. Alem. 465; Aor. 2 érerov in Doric writers, e. g. 
Pindar. Comp. Niocopat. 

merveo fall, Aor. émrvov § 96. n. 5. § 112. 6.—But mirvdw, wirynu, is the 
same with merayvupe. 

mrateo cause to wander about, Pass. wander. about, rove; F. 
Trdyto eto. § 92. n. 3. 

ITA-, see meAw. || ITAA-, wAnOw, see reAa{o and mipmAn. 

tréw sail, F. mrevocopat, mrevcotpat, § 95; Aor. érdevca, eto. 
Pass, mémdevopat, erdevoOnv. Verb. Adj. wAevoréos (dmdev- 
oTO0S).” 

An Ionic form is rAd, mémdoxa, etc. Hence Verb. Adj. rAards, and 
the epic (syncopated) Aorist érAwy, ws, o, omer, etc. Part. rds, for which 
see § 110. 6. and n. 1, 3 | 
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WAncow, TANTTY, strike ; rarer form 7Anyvum. It retains the 
in the Aor. 2 Pass. émAnynv, except in those compounds which. 
signify to terrify, as éEerNayny, xaterrAdyny, Fut. éxmdaynoo- 
peat.—In the signification to strike, the Attics never employ 

. the Active of this verb, but instead of it 2aracaw; which lat- 
ter they never use in the Passive. 

The Perf. 2 mémArya has in later writers also a Passive significa- 

. tion, §113.n.4. Homer has likewise the Aor. 2 Act. and Mid. but with 

_ the reduplication, mémAryoy, memArydpuny. 

mvew blow, F. rvevoopat and mvevoodpas, Aor. érvevoa, etc. Perf. 
Pass. wémvevopat, Aor. exvevoOnv. Verb. Adj. wvevoros (Se0- 
MVEVTTOS). 

The Perf. Pass. rérvipat (§ 98. n. 4) is merely poetic, with the special 
signification to be animated, intelligent ; hence by some it is not derived 
from mvéw, but compared with muvrés. After the same analogy occurs 
also the syncopated Aorist dynviro (Hom. for avémvuro § 110. 7) ; further 
aunvuvOn for avervv6n, comp. 8pm, idpuvOnv ; also the Imperat. dumvwe re- 
cover thyself. : 

woew, see § 95. n. 4. 

rove, toil, suffer, F. movgnaw; but in the signif. suffer pain, F. rovéoro, 
Perf. wendvnxa, § 95. n. 4. See also § 113. 2. 

wopeww (Hesych.) éropov gave, Part. ropay, a defective poetic Aorist. To 
the same theme, with the sense divide out, allot, belongs by metathesis 
($110. 11) the Perf. Pass. rémpwrat it ts appointed by destiny, Part. nempo- 

€vos. 
. The Infin. remapety or remopety in Pind. Pyth. 2. 105, is better referred 
to a separate theme of its own, with the meaning to shew, cause to see. 
The former is the best orthography. See Béckh. 
I10-, see rivw. — memo be, sce Tacyxe. 
LIPA-, mp70w, see mempackw and ripmpnps. 


mpacow do, fare, long a. For the Perf. see § 113. n. 3. 


mplacOa. buy, § 112. 15, a defective Aorist (like émrrdaynv), the 
forms of which are used only as Aorist of the verb wvetcAa, 
viz. erpiduny, Subj. mpiwpat, Opt. mpraipny, Imp. mpiaco, trpw, 
Inf. wpiacOa, Part. mpvapevos. 

IITA-, IITO-, see weravvups, wéropat, mrncow, and rinro. 

arnoow stoop down, is regular. The form xaramraxoy in Aschyl. Eum. 
247, implies «x as the charactcristic.—In the poets there are a few forms 
from TITAQ; e. g. 3 pers. Du. Aor. 2 xaramrnrny § 110. 6; Part. Perf. 
nenrnos. But wenreas see in rinra. 

muvOdvoua, inquire, perceive by the senses, learn, § 112. 11; 
from the poetic mevOouar, Fut. revcopat, Aor. érvOopuny, Pf. 
wérucpat. Verb, Adj. mevoréos. 


P. 
paivw sprinkle. For paooare and eppadara sco $ 103. m. 24. 
pé{o and épdw, do, § 112. 19, F. pée§w or (from EPTQ) ép£o, ete. Perf. gopya. 
Pass. Aor. bey Oqvar. But épyOnv, eepypat, belong to eipyw. 
péw flow, $95. n. 9; F. pevoowas, Aor. éppevoa. In this Active 
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signification however, the only genuine Attic forms are Aor. 2 
Pass. ép6unv, with the Fut. pujcoya, and a new Perf. formed 
from this Aorist, viz. é6pvnxa, 4 111. 3. ; 
‘PE-, see eizety. 
pryvune tear trans. $112.15; F. pnfw, Aor. Pass. éppaynv.—Perf. 
2 Espwya (§ 97. n. 2) with intrans. signification, am torn in 
pieces, § 113. n. 4. 
peyéw shudder, § 112. 6. § 97. n. 4; Perf. %3/iya the same with the Present. 
pire and pirréw, cast, § 112.6; the characteristic is ¢, § 92. n. 
1. Inthe Pass. and Impf. both forms are in use; all the other 
arts come from the first form, as paw etc. The ¢ is long; 
ee pirre, piyrat.—Aor. Pass. éppidny (short ¢) and éppipOnv. 
pirrackov, poifarxe, see § 103. m. 11. 
"PY-, see pew. — pvopuat, sec épuw. | ‘POY-, see pipyvups. 
povvups strengthen, § 112.15, Fut. pwow etc. Perf. Pass. &6w- 
pas am strong, Imper. éppwoo farewell. Aor. Pass. 23 chor O, 
But éppwcdpny (Hom.) belongs to pdoua: rush on. 


3. 
canrlte sound a trumpet, Fut. cadmly£o, etc. §92.n.3. Later 
form caArricw. 
cada, see cata. 
oda an old form for on sift, whence cdot in Herodot. I. 200. Secondary 


forms in the Pass. without o (céonpat, onbeis) for the sake of euphony, 
were derived from this form. ; 

oBévvue extinguish, 112.15, F. sBéow etc. Pf. Pass. éoBecpan, 
Aor. éoBéaOnv.—The Perf. éo8nxa (with 7), and the Aor. 2 
éaBnv Pl. éoBynev, Infin. cByvat, (flexion in § 110. 6,) have 
the intransitive signification to go out, be extinguished, which 
is elsewhere expressed by the Passive oBevvupar; $ 113. n. 3. 

ceiw, avacceiacke, see § 103. m. 11. 

aevw move, tmpel, has most commonly the augment like verbs beginning 
with p (§ 83. n. 2); and takes in the Aor..1 no a, as €oceva, éooevdpny, 
§96.n.1. Perf. Pass. €soupa, am moved, strive, long for, Part. érovpe- 
vos (proparox. § 111. n. 2); Plupf. ésovpny, which form is at the same 
time syncopated Aorist (§ 110. 7 and n. 4), whence giro, cvpevos; the 2 
pers. is €oovo for €rcvco (§ 103. m. 17); Aor. Pass. in the same signifi- 
cation, écov6ny Soph.—Forms with a single o (e. g. éavOny, éerv6n) 
are less frequent; and those without any augment (e. g. weva, ouro) be- 
long to the Ionic-epic dialect.—We find also the Pres. Pass. syncopated 
(§ 110. 5), e. g. cedrae Soph. Trach. 645; more commonly however 
with the alternate ov (§ 27. 1), a8 covpas run, hasten, Imperat. covao, 
govcGu, covebe, a familiar call or exclamation in common life.—Finally, 
here belongs also the Laconic form dméacova he is off, gone, which is 
found in Xenoph. Hell. 1. 1. 23, and is explained as Aor. 2 Pass. for 
éooun. 

oxedavvup, scatter, disperse, $ 112. 15, 16, F. oxeddcw, onedd, 
etc. Pf. Pass. éoxédacpar. Secondary forms are cxidynps epic 
xidynt, Kedavvupe. _ 

R 
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aKdd\Xo or oxeréow, dry, make dry, $112.6; Pass. dry up, with- 
er. To this immediate sense of the Passive belong the Active 
forms, Aor. €oxAny, oxARvat, cxNainv, 4110.6; Pf. éoxrAnxa am 
dried up, with Fut. cxrAnoopar. 


The Homeric oxndete (Aor. 1 grxnAa) implies a theme oxdAdw, which 


elsewhere has the wholly different meaning to scrape; and hence arise, 
by the metathesis ZKAA- § 110. 11, the forms oxAnvat, oxdainy, etc. 


oxor@ or Mid. cxorotpa, look at, contemplate, used only in 
Pres. and Impf. The rest comes from the Depon. Mid. cxé- 
wropat, oxerrouat, etc. Perf. éoxeupas has also Passive signifi- 
cation—vVerb. Adj. oxemreds. 
The Pres. and Impf. of oxérropas are more poetic and late Attic. 
opaw rub, rub on, suns etc. $ 105. n. 5. Fut. cunoe, etc. But 


the Aor. Pass. is always copnx day, $112.17, from the form opnyo, which 
in the Present is not Attic. Verb. Adj. ounerds. Comp. Wado. 


covpu etc. see eva. ll osreivy, cnecOas, see éro. 

orrevow pour out, F. ometow, Pf. Pass. éorretopas, $ 25. 4.—MID. 
«_@ 

STA-, seo tornpe. ll ornxere, see p. 187, marg. 


otepéw and otepicxw bereave, deprive of, $112. 14 and 6, is 
conjugated regularly after the first theme, F. oreprjow etc. Fut. 
Mid. crepnoopa: for Pass. orepyOnoowa. Herewith exists in 
the Passive the simpler form orépopaz, expressing a state 
or situation, am bereaved, deprived of, go without. 


The Pres. orepd, Pass. crepovpat, is scarcely used except in composi- 
tion. Homer has the flexion with ¢, as areo¢out. For orepnéeis the poets 
have also an Aor. 2 Pass. orepeis. 


grevrat, orevdvyrat, orevro, see § 110. 5. 


oTopévvup, cropvue and oTrpwrvups, spread, strew, § 106.8. 4110. 
7.4112. 15, form both ocropéow, éoropcoa, and otpwcw, éotpa- 
oa. Perf. Pass. €orpwpyat, Aor. 1 Pass. éorpwOrv, late and Ion. 
forms éoropecpat, éoropécOnv. Verb. Adj. orparros. 

éo fear, hate, is regular, § 112. 6; but has in Homer still an Aor. 2 
Zorvyov ({ 96. n. 5); and also in the causative senee render terrible, the 
Aor. 1 éorvéa (Od. A. 502), which however later pcets use again in the 
first signification, e. g. Apollon. [V. 512. 

oxeiv, Exxov, etc. see Exo. 


owtw save, has in the Perf. Pass. besides céowo ya: in the early 
writers, also cécwpat; and in the Aor. 1 Pass. always éowOny, 
from the older form caow, écawOnv.—MID. 


From caéw are found in epic writers: 1) The regular forinatica caew- 
gw, €oawoa, etc. 2) Pres. and Impf. with a contraction of the first two 
vowels (cadw, cadets) ow, gwets, etc. whence has arisen the common 
form co{w; and again shortened shay Sub). dns, adn, cower. 3) The 
3 pers. Impf. (€odov) and the Imperat. Faas) again contracted would form 
écé, c&; but the epic writers resolve these last forms into the double 
sound ($ 105. n. 10); yet not as usual by means of o, but with a, just as 
in vaerdwoa (§ 105. n. 10. ult.); hence 3 pers. Impf. éodo, oda, Il. ¢. 
338. w. 363; Imperat. cdw, Od. ». 230. p. 595; instead of écwfe and cafe. 
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, T. | 
TAI-, see: TA-. | l| raAdw, see rAnvas. 
ravuw stretch, thkes o in the Passive, and has v short in flexion.—Fut. also 
ravum, Od. p. 174. (§ 95. u. 12.) Pass. epic ravupat. ~ 


Tapacow, TTw, disturb, has contracted secondary forms, viz. 1) 
Among the Altics the Present, Jparrw, where r becomes 3, and the vowel 
is made long; hence Part. Neut. rd Iparrov. 2) In the epic writers the 
Perfect, but with an intransitive signification, réerpnya am disturbed, un- 
quiet, where the lon. n takes the place of long a.*—MID. 

rapety and radnva, see Jarra and OA®-. 

TA-, the apparent stem of reivw, réraxa, etc. ($101. 9.) To a similar theme 
with the meauing lay hold of, take, belongs the Imper. rq take ; kindred 
with which (from TAY) is the epic Part. Aor. 2 redupl. rerayoy, 

_ taking hold of. See Lexil. I. 41. p. 162. 
TEK.-, see rixro. , 


réuveo cut, § 112.10, F. reued, Aor. éreuov.—The further forma- 
tion is (by $110. 11): rétpnKa, rérunpas, érunOnv. For the 
Subj. Perf. Pass. see } 98. n. 9. 


Less frequent is the Aor. érazov. The [Ionics say also in the Present, 
rdpyeo; and Homer has furthey, the stem-form réuo, as Il. »v. 707 répec ; 
seo Ausf. Sprachl. § 92. n. 13.—An epic form is runyw, Aor. érunéa and 
érpayoy, Pass. éruayny. 

téprw delight, in the Passive form répropat am delighted, satisfied, has in the 
epic language a threefold Aorist, erep@Onv or érappOyy, and érdpmny, 
whence by transposition (§ 96. n. 7) Subj. rpaweiw for rapra@,—and Aor. 
Mid. (éraprépnv) reraprépnv, Subj. rapropeba and rerapropecda. 

répoopat dry intrans. Inf. Aor. 2 Pass. repojvat and reponpevat.—But rep- 
gaive dry trans. dry up, éréponva, etc. is regular. 

rerevyjoOa to be armed, Od. x. 104; a defective Perf. Pass. from ra revyea. 
Comp. écOnpevos. 

rérpov, ererpov, meet with, find, Subj. rérpys, n, a defective Aorist. 

Teropnow, Bee TopEew. ll rerpaivw, see rerpau. 

revyo. Two kindred verbs must be here carefully distinguished : 

1) revxw make, a poetic word, regular, revéw, érevéa, rérvypat, érvyOnv, 

tuxrés or reuxrés, § 98. n. 4. 


2) tuyyavw happen, take effect, attain, § 112. 11. 111. 3, 
F, revfouas, Aor. érvyov (epic érvynoa), Perf. rerdynea. 


The idea of rvyyavw has arisen out of the Passive of revyw; hence in 
the epic writers the Passive forms rérvypat, érvyxOny, very nearly coincide 
in sense with avo, €rvxov. And the Perf. rérevya, whose Part. in 
Homer has the Passive signification of revyw (Od. pw. 423; see § 113. 'n. 
4), passes over wholly into the signification of the Present rvyydvo in 

erodotus (3. 14. ult.) and in the xowoi or later writers. | 

The Perf. Pass. rervypas takes also the diphthong ev; hence in Homer 
3 Plur, rerevyara:, and Fut. 3 only rerevéopar, § 99. n. 1. 

To revyw belongs, with the Ionic change of the rough mute (§ 16. n. 1. 
e), the Aor. 2 reruxeiv, reruxéo Oa, prepare ; hence a new Present-form rerv- 
oxopas, §112.n.8. The form réocaz for rvyew see in its place. 





* For this metathesis see § 110. n. 7, Analogous is the Adj. uaAdéros — BAdg, 
BAaxés. For the change of + into 3, see p. 28. marg.—Moreover from this verb 
is derived the Adj. rpaxés, Ion. rpnxds, rough, uneven, and not the verb from the 
udjective. Lexil. I. 52. p. 210. 
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TIE-, rerinzat, am afflicted, Part. rersnpévos, and also rerijds from the Active 
form, § 97. n. 7. 
tixrw bear, § 112.17, from TEKO, Fut. réEo, comm. ré€opas, 
Aor. érexov (poet. érexounv), Perf. réroxa. 
In late writers we find also réreyyac and éréyénv.—For the Fut. rexet- 
aba see § 95. n. 16. 
Tivo, BCC Tiw. 


titpaw bore, $ 112. 18, from TPAN, F. tpjow, etc. A second- 
ary form more used by the Attics is rerpalvw, rerpava, érérpn- 
va, later -ava. The Perfect is always from the usual theme, 
TéETPNKA, TETPNWAL. | 
TiTpwoKxw wound, §112.14, F. rp@cu, etc. Perf. Pass. rérpwpas, eto. 
The simpler form rpaw, with the more general signification enjure, is 


found in Homer. Both forms are connected with ropeiy through the 
metathesis TOP, TPO, § 110. 11. 


rio honour, is in this signification only poetical, and is conjugated regularly. 

Part. Perf. Pass. rertpévos.—In the signification to pay, atone for, it is 
in the Pres. and Impf. solely epic; in prose we find instead of it the fol- 
lowing form, viz. , | 

tTiva@ pay, atone for, § 112.10, Fut. tlow, Perf. rércxa, Perf. 
Pass. rérseopas, Aor. 1 Pass. érlcOnv. The MID. rivouas 
(ricopas, érisdynv, aretiodpunv) has the signification punish, 
avenge. The Ionic form of the Present is tivvups, rivvupat, 
¢ 112. 15. | 

The ¢ in rive is in the epic writers long ; in Attic writers short, accord- 
ing to § 112. n. 6. The Attic poets shorten also the first syllable of 
rivum. See the Ausf. Sprachl. § 112. n. 19. 


trAfva to bear, venture, an Inf. from syne. Aor. érAnv ($110. 6), 
Opt. rainy, Imp. tAn6t, Part. rras, Fut. rAncopar, Pf. rérAnka. 
From this Perfect are derived (by § 110. 10) the, forms rérdapey ete. 
rerAavat, Opt. rerdainv, Imp. rérdubt, and the Ionic Part. rerAnas § 97. n. 
7; but all these are found only in the poets, and with a Present mean- 
ing.—An epic secondary form is the Aor. 1 érakaca.—T he place of the 
Present is supplied by dvéyopuae or bropevo. 
TM-, see Tézvo and rérpov. l| rpiyyw, see répve. 
ropew pierce, thrust through, éropov ({ 96. n. 5), a defective Aorist; comp. 
ritpooxw.—In the kindred signification, to yicld a prerceng sound, Aris- 
tophanes has the Fut. reropjow and the Pres. ropeva. 
réooa an Aorist synonymous with rvyeiv, from which thereoccurs in Pindar 
the Part. réccas and the compounds érérogce, emtréocas. 


rpareiw, 868 TépTrw. | TPAT-, sec rpaye. 


Tpépw nourish, support, F. Spéeyw (} 18. 2), Perf. TéTpoda, Perf. 
Pass. réOpappat, teOpddOas (less correctly tetpapOac), Aor. 
Pass. érpagny, less often €OpépOnv. Verb. Adj. Spemrros.—MID. 

In the early language rpé@w had the immediate signification to become 
thick, stout, large ; and the Passive also adopts this signification, as Pass. 
am nourished, become stout, ete. ‘Hence in Homer the Aor. 2 Act. and the 
Aor. 2 Pass. are used synonymously, oc. g. érpade the same as erpddy ; 
rpadéepev (rape) the same with the common rpagjnva. Sce the Ausf. 
Sor chl.—The Perf. rérpopa has both significations ; sce § 97. n. 1. marg. 
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tpéyw run, § 112. 18. $ 111. 3, seldom forms its tenses from it- 
self, as SpéFouar, EOpeEa, § 18.2; most commonly from 4PE- 
MN, Aor. &papov, Fut. dpapodpat, Perf. Sedpaunxa, epic 8é- 
Spopa. 

TPY®-, see Ipvrra. ; 

Tpvyw wear away, exhaust, consume, § 112. 7, forms its tenses 
from the less frequent tpvyow ; as érpvywoa, TeTpvywpévos, etc. 

tparyo eat, $112.19, F. rpe£ouast. Aorist érpayov from TPHIN. 

rvyxdvw, Teruxeiy, see Under revyw. 

runtw strike, § 112. 6, has in Attic writers commonly turrjca, 
rerurrTnpat, turrntéos. Aor. Pass. éréanv.—MID. 

Tue smoke, burn, trans. F. Sire etc. § 18. 2.—Aor. Pass. 


Vv. 


f. 


imioyxvéopa, see under eye. || treponpuxe, 806 Nuvo. 


d 


_ gaive, 1) trans. show, point out, F. fava, Aor. ébnva, Perf. é- 
gaya. Pass. daivopyas am pointed out, Aor. épavOny, Perf. 7é- 
gacpat,4101. 2) Intrans. shine, give light, only Pres. and 
Imperfect ; comm. ¢dawoua $113. n. 5. Aor. épavny, F. da- 
voouas and davycopat, Perf. again mépacpas, comm. Perf. 2 
wégnva.— MID. in compounds. . | 

Homeric forms are: the Iterat. daveaxe appeared (from é¢payny), an 
Aorist from the simple theme (§ 112. 10); @ae shone, appeared, (Od. &. 
502,) with which belongs also a Fut. 3 re@noopase will have appeared 11. p. 
155 (comp. also above under wédvov) ; whence too the secondary form 
paébw, Part. daéOwy § 112. 12; and the form with the double sound 
€ 


paavényv, paavGer, in the signif. of epaynv.—The Fut. dave has a long; 
see Ausf. prachl. | 


SA-, packw, see Gnyyi § 109. I, paivw, wéepvov. || PAT-, see eabio. 
eidopa, spare, regular. Hence the epic Aorist-forms with redupl. mede- 


8écOa, regidoiuny ; and from these again by § 111. 3, the Fut. medxdqoo- 
pat Il. o. 215. 


®EN-, see médvov. | 

dépw bear, carry, $112. 18, forms its tenses from quite different 
roots: Fut. olow, with an Aorist Imper. oloe, for which see $ 96. 
n.9. Then Aor. 1 jveyxa, Subj. eveyxw, Opt. éveycauu, Imp. 
(€veyxov) éveyxatw etc. Aor. 2 qveyxov, Opt. évéyxoun, Imp. 
éveyxe, Inf. éveyxeiv, Part. éveyxwy ; from the former are espec. 
in use the Jndic. and those endings of the Imper. which have 
a; from the latter espec. the Inf. and Participle. Perf. év7- 
voya § 97. n. 2; Perf. Pass, évyveypat, 3 Sing. évjvexra and 
-eyxtat, Inf. evnvexOas, Aor. Pass. nvéyOnv, Inf. éveyOjvar.— 
Fut. Pass. évex Ono opas or oicOncopat. Verb. Adj. otatéos, ot- 

_ otos, poet. peptos.—MID. Aor. 1 jveyxdpnv etc. Imp. Aor. 2 
évéycou or éveyxod Soph. OC. 459. 
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The Ionics have an Aor. #veica, éveixat, éveixacOba, Pass. nveiyOnv. The 
theme éveixes occurs as Present in Hesiod a. 440, cvveveixerat.—lt 18 incor- 
rect to consider éveyxety as a compound with éy; it has arisen by means of a 

- reduplication, like #yayov, adaAxeiy, etc. (¢ 85. n. 3,) from a theme EFKQ, 
from which again ENEKO and ENEIKQ are lengthened forms, like AAKQ, 
AAEKO ; see Lexil. I. 63. 23.—Homer has in the Imperat. Plur. depre. 
—For dopey see § 112. 8, and n. 1; and for dopnva see § 105. n. 16. 

Infrequent forms coming from otow are Infin. Aor. 1 av@oa and Verb. 
Adj. avwioros in Herodotus (1. 157. ib. 6. 66), where the w has no gram- 
matical] basis; and the Perf. mpontora in Lucian (Paras. 2), where the 
diphthong a, which remains unaffected by the augment, is according to 
§ 84. n. 2. 


gevryw flee, F. pevtopas and devEotpas, Aor. Epuyov, Perf. wrépevya. 
Verb. Adj. @euxtéos, fevetés. A secondary form is duyydvw 
$112. 11. : 

Homer has the Part. Pf. Pass. re@vypévos with active sense, escaped ; 
also the Verb. Adj. @uxrds, whence xros Attic; and a Part. Perf. re- 
huféres fugitives ; comp. difa flight. 

pbdve am beforehand, anticipate, 4112.10; for the quantity of 
the a, see $112. n.6. Aor. 1 &$@dca and sync. Aor. 2 épOny, 
POG, POivas, POds (epic Mid. POdpuevos), $110.6. Tut. 667- 
copaz, less often (in Xen.) and later f6dow, Perf. EpOdxa. 


In Il. x. 346, rapadéaino: is an unusual form of the Opt. for -ain. See 
the Ausf. Sprachl. § 107. n. 33. marg. : 
bcipw corrupt, ruin, is regular; but the Perf. 2 épOopa, SvedOopa, 
has in Ionic (also Il. o. 128) and later writers the signification 
am ruined ; Attic, have ruined, the same as épOapxa. $113, n. 4. 
Homer has Fut. @éépow.—F ut. 2 Mid. with alternate a, d:apOapeopat 
intrans. occurs in Herodotus for the comm. @éapnaopar or Pbepovpat. 
pOiw, a verb which in this Present form is only Homeric, with both transi- 
tive and intransitive signification: consume, destroy (Il. a. 446), and per- 
tsh Od. 8. 368. The other forms are more usual, but still on the whole 
more poetic. Fut. and Aor. déicw, épéoa, are simply transitive —On 
the other hand the derived Present @@ive, § 112. 10, (secondary form 
POiwvbw § 112. 12,) is commonly intransitive, and borrows its tenses from 
the Mid. of déiw, viz. Fut. Péicopas, Pf. epOiuar, Plupf. épéipny, which 
last form is at the same time syncopated Aorist (§ 110. 7 and n. 4), and 
therefore has the other moods, viz. Opt. P6ipny, to, tro, (Od. x. 51. A. 330 ; 
see § 107. m. 33. marg.) Infin. dOicOa, Part. POipevos, Subj. POiapar, 
shortened @Oiopa:, Pbiera.—Later writers have the formation Péunoe, 
ete. (Plut.) 

The ¢ in @Oivo (§¢ 112. n. 6), as well as in Péica, etc. is in epic writers 
always long; in Attic writers, short; éP@spa, etc. is everywhere short. 
—For axépOrBov see Ausf. Sprachl. 

giréw love. Instead of the regular Aorist from this verb, Homer has the 
Middle form épiAaro, Imper. dita, with long «, (a Deponent from the 
simpler theme 1AQ $ 112. 6,) where the long « comes from the nature 
of the Aorist; see § 101. 4. 

Ppalw say, tnizmate, § 92. n. 3. § 83. n. 3, has in the earlier poets an Aorist 
réeppadoy, exneppaboy, Inf. seppadéew, and a Perf. Pass. réppadpat, § 98.0. 5. 

gpéew, used only in the compounds: éxdpety, eiodpetv, Stadpeiv, 
to let out, in, through, F. ppnow ete.—Imp. etodpes § 110. n. 2.—MID. to 
admit, F. eciodpnoopat. 
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pplocea, SP shudder, § 92. n. 2, F. dpi€w ete. Pf. wéppixa 


from @PIKN, whence also the subst. ppixy, ete. 

puidcow watch, guard, Mid. beware. The form mpopidayGe in Hymn. Apoll. 
538, is anom. Imper. with active signification. » 

pupa mix, knead, $101. n. 3. $112.7; old Fut. ddpow, épupoa, 
comm. dupdcw etc. Ion. dupicw. Perf. Pass. wépupwar and 
Twepvpayat.—M ID. | 

dio generate, produce, F. picw, Aor. épvea.—But the Perf. 1é 
guxa and syne. Aor. 2 (§ 110. 6) épur, divas, Subj. piw (Xen. 
Hier. 7. 3), Opt. dinv (Theoer. 15. 94), Part. dvs, have the 
Passive or intransitive signification to be produced, come into 
existence, arise, for which in the Pres. and Fut. we find ¢ivo- 
pat, pdooua, § 113. n. 3. 

Writers not Attic employ instead of diva, pis, etc. an Aor. Pass. guj- 


vat, pveis, etc.—For the Homeric forms redvaat, mefbuas, see § 97. n. 7. 
For the Opt. puny, see § 107. m. 33; and for éréduxoy, § 111. 2. 


X. | 

xa{o, comm, xdfouat, yield, give way, is regular, but has in Homer an Aor. 
2 with the reduplication and a change of y into x, xexadéoOa, § 92. n. 3. 
But the Act. xexadeiv (xexadov), with a Fut. of its own xexadjow (§ 111. 3), 
has in Homer the special transitive signification to rob, deprive of —The 
form xexadjoopua see in kndw; comp. II. o. 574. A. 334. 9, 353. Od. d. 153. 
—For éyador, see in yavdave. 

Xaive see ydoKw. 

xalpw rejoice, § 112.6, F. yarpyow, Aor. (from the Pass.) éydpny, 
and from this again a Perfect with emphatic Present signifi- 
cation, xeyapynxa or xeydpnua exult, § 111. 3. 

From the regular formation there is still found in the poets, Perf. Pass. 
kéxappa, Aor. 1 Mid. éynpduny, and Aor. 2 with redup. xexapopunv.—T he 
Fut. yapnooua belongs to late writers ; Homer has kexapnow and -opat, 
$111. n. 3. 

xavbavw grasp, contain, § 112. 11, Aor. éyadov.—Perf. xéyavda (same with 
the Pres.) Fut. xetoopat Od. o. 17, as if from XENAQ; comp. omévda 
oreiow, and mérovOa reicopat. 


xdoxw open, gape, § 112.19, forms from the Pres. yaivw (which 


1s not used by earlier writers) Aor. éyavov, F. yavotpar. Pf. . 


Kéynva am open, gape. 
xé{o, Fut. xerodpa, Aor. éyeoa and éyecov. Perf. xéyoda § 97. 4. a, ©. 
xelroua, see yavdava. 
xéw pour, epic xelw, Fut. also yéw, yeis, yet, Fut. Mid. yéouac 
see § 95. n. 12; Aor. 1 éyea (§ 96. n. 1), eyeas, eyee(v), see 
. 174, marg. Inf. xéar, Imp. xéov, yedtw, etc. Perf. xéeyina, 
erf. Pass. xéytpwat, Aor. Pass. éyvOnv, § 98. n. 4.—MID. 


The forms XEvo®, €xevoa, are not usual; although they were the orig- 
inal ones, as is shewn by the subst. yedpa, and the forms of flexion éyv- 
Onv, €xeva, etc. See § 95. n. 9. 

The epie language has Aor. 1 éxeva, whence the Subj. yet passes over 
into the future signification Od. 8. 222; see § 139. m. 5.—Aor. Pass. syne. 
éxupny, xipevos, ete. to be poured, gush, § 110. 7. 
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xpatopety to help, éypaccpov, a defective Aorist ; whence arose Fut. ypawpi- 
ow, €xpaiopunoa, $111. 3, and Lexil. I. 

xpdw. From this verb there exist five different forms of flexion, 
with their respective significations; all with the contraction 
into 7 in the common language, Ionic into 4, contrary to the 
usual analogy. | | 

1) xpaw utter an oracle is regular, § 105. n. 5; F. ypnow 
ete. has Kéy pnopat, éypyaOnv.—MID. ypdoyas consult an 
oracle. 

The contraction in 7 is found Soph. El. 35. OC. 87. Herodotus has it 
im a, or changes aw into ¢w (ypéovea 7. 111); whence again in Homer 
lengthened, xpeiwy Od. 3. 79. 

2) xixpnus lend, § 112. 15, is declined like tornus; F. xp7- 
ow, Aor. éypnca.—MID. xiypayas borrow, xpnoopar. 

3) xXpdopar use, xpy (2 Sing.) ypyra:, Inf. xpjcOaz, etc. the 
rest regular, F. ypyoouas, Aor. éypnodynv, Perf. céexpnpas 
usually with Pres. signification. Verb. Adj. xpnoros, xpnoréov. 

The Perf. xéypnuac has in epic writers also the signif. I need, want ; 
hence Part. kexpnpevos often as Adj. needy ; and in Theocr. 16. 73 a spe- 
cial Fut. xexypyoopat. The Verbal Adj. implies an Aor. éypna@ny, which 
also is sometimes found with a Pass. signif. e. g. Hdot. 7. 144.—Here too 
the Ionics contract into a, and change do into éw, § 105. n. 8, 15. 

4) xp7 (with anom. accent) Impersonal, tt behooves, is nec- 
essary, oportet, follows in part verbs in ws: Inf. ypivar, Opt. 
xpein, Subj. xpn, Part. (10) ypewv,* Impf. éypyvt or xphv 
(never éypn).— Fut. ypnoer. . 

5) amoxpn tt is enough, sufficient, Impersonal; the form 
amroxpa is not Attic; Pl. avroypacw, Inf. aroyphv, Part. aro- 
xpav, aca, oy. Impf. améypn, F. amoypyoet, Aor. atéypnoe. 
—MID. arroypapas have enough, am contented, like no, 3.4 

xpwvvupe colour, $112.15, F. ypa@ow etc. Perf. Pass. Kéypwopas, 
Aor. éypwoOny, later without co. 

yovvuys heap up, dam, $ 112.15; in earlier writers we find the 
regular simple form: xow, Inf. yobv; Fut. yaow etc. Perf. 
Pass. xéywopat, etc. 


¥, 
dw rub, contr. into n, § 105. n. 5.—The Pass. forms of the Perf. and Aor. 
were In earlier writers by preference derived from the secondary nyo, 
e. g. &ynxrat, enyOyv; prob. for the sake of euphony and for the same 
reason a8 in gpaw, § 112. 17. 





# See further on this Particip. §57.n.1. This Participle also is to be explained 
by the Ionic change of ao into ew § 27. n. 10; while the accent is still anomalous. 
And since the Ionics generally transformed verbs in de into é#, we can thence ao- 
count for the e in the Opt. xpeln; comp. the marg. note under #lurAnu. 

t This anomalous accentuation, instead of &ypny (4 12. 2. a. § 103. m. 1), Is 
founded on ancient usage; comp. Eustath. ad Od. «. 60. 

t Herodotus has dwexpéero impers. for deéxpa. The Active was used imperson- 
ally only for the most part, not always; as is shown by the Plur. éroxpa@ouw. 
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Woy cool, § 112. 19, forms the Aor. 2 Pass. after the analogy of dpiccm 
(s econdary form dpvyw, see Catal. of reg. verbs) ; e. g. Aristoph. 
On the other hand in in Plato Pheedr. p. 242, the reading acy, 7 is now 
preferred, which presupposes a form Apoyny ; see Ausf. Sprachl. 


N. 

whéw thrust, push, § 112. 6, has the syllabic augment (€wBour) 
#84. n. 5; and forms Fut. abncw and (from 202) dco, Aor. 
ewe, Inf. woat, Perf. Pass. éwopat, etc.—MID. 


evéopat buy, § 112. 18, has also the syllabic augment (éwvovpny 
etc.) $ 84. n. 5. Instead of the regular Aorist of this verb 
(ewrnoduny, avnodpny), the Attics employed the forms émpud- 
nv, tptacBat, etc. which see above. On the other hand, éw- 
ynOnv was only Passive; see § 113. n. 6.—Perf. eevee both 
as Act. and Passive ; Demosth. 


PARTICLES. 
$115. Prepositions and Adverbs. 


1. The Particles are said to be tndeclinable, because they ad- 
mit of no declension, flexion, or conjugation. Still there are 
among them certain minor changes, or mutual relations of one to 
another, (comparison and correlation,) which may here be sepa- 
rately exhibited. 

2. Under the general idea of particles we distinguish first the 
PREPOSITIONS, viz. the following eighteen : 

api, avd, avri, aro, dud, ets, ev, €&, érl, xatd, perd, Tapa, 
mepl, 1po, Tpos, TV, UIrép, VITO. 
.These have always been called distinctively the Prepositions 
of the Greek language; we call them Primitive Prepositions. 
With these alone are verbs compounded in the simplest manner, 
i. e. without change (§ 121. 2); which is not the case with other 
icles, although they may be just as much prepositions, e. 
Pe , &vexa, reap ws is se er : 

3. "The most common form of Apverss is the ending ws, auich: 
may be regarded as a termination properly belonging to the for- 
mation of the adjective; since it.is appended only to adjectives 
and participles. The ending ws takes exactly the place of the 
case-endings; so that it is only necessary to change the ending 
of the Nom. or Gen. os, into ws. Where the Nom. ‘ending os has 
the tone, the adverbial ending retains it as a circumflex; and if 
the ending os (Nom, or Gen.) suffers contraction, the same is re- 
tained in the adverb. E. g. 

piros, pirws: copes, copes 
cwppwv (swppoves), cw@pporvws’ xaples, evros, apibvras: 
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evbus, éos, evOéws: Part. Avotrehav useful, odvTos, Avot 
Tedovvrws. But was (avrds) wavtws, see n. 1. 

adnOns, €os contr. ods, adnBéws contr. ddnOas ; dmdéos, obs, 
ATAWS* EUVOUS, EUVMS. 

Note 1. In strictness, all adverbs which come from adjectives in ns G. 
eos, ought to have the circumflex: on the ending ws, as arising from contrac- 
tion (€ws—as). Nevertheless, some are paroxytones, and are consequently 
formed without contraction of their own from the similarly accented Nom. 
or Gen. (especially when the Gen. Plur. is a parozytone, § 49. n. 4,) e. g. 
cuvnOns (cuvpbwav) cvyn bas; but vorwdns (vormdsous, vorodaéy Plato Rep. p. 
438) voaw8oas; comp. above ras (rayrés, rayrwv) mayrws.—In like manner 
adverbs formed from adjectives in -voos, -vous, follow in their accent the 
analogy of those adjectives in declension (§ 60. 5); hence from efvous — et- 
yos; but better evvoixes, as in the next note. 


Note 2. Adjectives of one ending, which fluctuate as it were between 
substantive and adjective, in order to form the adverb in ws, assume first 
an ordinary adjective termination; thus vopadicas, BXaxix&s; comp. § 63. n. 
3. § 66. 4. marg. 

4. Certain cases and forms of nouns, by virtue of their inher- 
ent power which will be explained in the Syntax, and also by el- 
lipsis, often supply the place of particles; and when such a form 
occurs in this manner particularly often, it passes entirely for an, 
adverb. E. g. the Dative: 


xopuwon lit. with care ; hence, very, very much. 
omovon lit. with zeal, with pains-taking ; hence, hardly, 
scarcely. 
Further a number of feminine adjectives, where the idea 66@ 
from 7 650s way, manner, lies at the basis; e. g. 
met on foot, xowh tn common, bia privately, Snuoola pub- 
licly, etc. Comp. addy and the like, $116. n. 7. 
So the Accusative : 
apynv and Thy apyny, lit. in the beginning, foundation, 
plan; hence, wholly, entirely. 
mpoixa gratis, from mpol€ gift. 
paxpay (sc. odov) far. 
See also note 3—The Neuter of an Adjective likewise forms an 
adverbial Accusative, when it stands, either in the Sing. or Plu- 
‘ral, instead of an adverb. This usage nevertheless, except in the 
comparative and superlative, is for the most part peculiar to the 
poets (§ 128. n. 4); though in some few adjectives it is the com- 
mon usage in prose; e. g. Tayv swift, puxpov or pexpa little. 
Note 3. In the manner mentioned in the preceding paragraph have arisen 
many particles, whose radical form as a noun is either obsolete, or occurs 
only in the poets. Datives of this kind are then usually written without ¢ 
subscript; e. g. elxn in vain, dtyn twofold; comp. § 116.n.8. Here belong 
also the Genitives: é{ns in order, successively, dyyou near, dpov at the same 
time (epic adj. duds) ; the Neuter forms mAnoioy near (poet. adj. “edhe 


onpepov to-day, atptov to-morrow; and particularly many in a, as pada muc 
xdpra very, 8ixa tn two, apart, ete. Here it is to be remarked, that these 
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last in a are parorytones, even when adjectives derived from the same root 
Gre oxytone; ¢. g. raya (rayus) swift, perhaps; odddpa (aodpds) very ; 
capa (cagns) clearly ; ALya, Se a, etc. Contra, Jaya (whence Sapées) often. 


K 
Note 4. When, besides the neuter forms ei@v and iv, we find also evdus 
and 74us as adverbs (§ 117. 1), it is only accidentally that this adverbial 
form coincides with the Nom. Mase. of the adjective; since here, as well 
as in éyyvs, the s belongs to the adverbial form, just as it does in audis 
from api, peéxpis for peypt, arpépas for arpépa. ) 
Note 5. Some adverbs are real cases of nouns with a preceding preposi 
tion; e. g. 
napaxphpa lit. ‘along with the thing itself,’ hence, on the spot, im- 
mediately. 
nada and xaOarep, for xad’” &, xaO’ daep, so as, Iske. 
3:6, for 3c’ 6, on account of which, wherefore; but didrs because comes 
from &d rovro, drt. 
mpoupyov, for mpd épyov, lit. ‘for the good of the thing’ (§ 147 mpd), 
i. e. suttably, appropriately. 
Here also belong some forms, of which the noun by itself is not in use ; e. g. 
éfaidyns suddenly. Some words which have thus become compounded, 
exhibit slight variations in orthography and accentuation; as éxmoday 
out of the way, aside, for éx modav; éurodeay in the way (which is at the 
same time syntactically irregular for éy mogiv) ; émsoxepw successively, by 
turns, for -@, from a Nom. oyxepds. 
5. In regard to Comparison, it is the almost exclusive usage 
that 
the Neuter Sing. of the Comparative, and 
the Neuter Plur. of the Superlative 


of adjectives, serve at the same time as forms of comparison tor 
the corresponding adverbs ; e. g. codwrepov trovets ‘thou actest 
more wisely,’ aioyiora dteredecev ‘he spent his time most in- 
JSamously.’—Less frequently the degrees of the adverb are form- 
ed, by appending the termination ws to the degrees of the adjec- 
tive. This last is done more especially, when the idea of man- 
ner is to be made conspicuous ; e. g. KadMwovws in a more elegant 
manner ; hence peyaddws in great style, compar. pefovws. The 
abe eh in -Tatws is not used. 

. An older adverbial ending is » instead of ws; hence otrws 
and otrw (§ 26. 4). This ending is found particularly in some 
adverbs derived from obsolete adjectives, as agvw suddenly, orlow 
behind ; and in some formed from prepositions, e. g. 

é€w without, ow and elow within, avw above, 
xatw below, mpocw forwards, moppw fur.* 
These all form their degrees of comparison in the same manner, 
i.e. in @, as GYWTEpw, Gvwratw. With the same ending are 
formed degrees from some other particles; e. g. aro far from 
($117. n. 3) dmwrdre very far off ; &dov within, évdotatw ; éxas 
far, éxartépw ; ayyod near, ayyotdtw; paxpay far, waxpoTépw. 
* These last two particles, with the Doric répew which lics between them, are 
strictly synonymous ; but in usage xpéow signifies forwards, and x6phw (xépow), far. 
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7. All particles which take the degrees of comparison, without 
being derived from adjectives in actual use, observe the analogy 
of the adjective in forming their degrees ; as éyyus near, éyyuTépo 
or éyyvrepor, etc. or also &yiov, &yrota. Here too the same pecul- 
iarities and anomalies occur as in adjectives; see note 6. Com- 
pare especially the following with the forms in $ 67, 3, and $68. 


aryxe near, docov wyylioTa 
para very, parrov padiota, 
and the adverbial forms which belong to the comparative jjoowr, 


viz. 
Hhocov, wyrrov, less, qxvota least, $ 68. 2. 


Nore 6. As peculiarities of the forms of comparison, we may notice also 

the following : 

wépa (§ 117. 1) —mepatrépw or mepairépow 

mAnoiov — mAnovairepoy OF -€oTepoy 

yuKrwp — vuxruairepov 

mpoupyou — mpoupytairepor. 
Further, from i60 straight forwards, the Homeric [@uyrara instead of l6v- 
rata; comp. the marg. note to anom. i8puve, § 114——That some such ad- 
verbs, in their forms of comparison, actually become adjectives, has already 
been remarked, $ 69, 2, and marg. 


Note 7. Some forms of verbs have, in common usage, become. particles, 
and chiefly Interjecttions. We have already mentioned e7 ev, p. 193. marg. 
note; Spero», in dpeirw, § 114; +7, in anom. TA-; 28ou fo! in anom. 
dpaw. An old Imperat. of the same meaning is 7yvl8e, by apoc. nvi and Fy. 
So dye, pepe, 11, dypes, all signify well! come on! See also dyer 
§ 150. m. 20.—All such Imperatives retain commonly the form of the Sing. 
even when addressed to several persons; with the exception of tre and 
aypeire. 

Note 8. The adverb 8edpo hither, stands also as Imperative for come 
hither. In this case it has a Plural when applied to several persons, dedre, 
which is explained as an abbreviation from devp’ tre. This last phrase is 
sometimes found fully written, e. g. Aristoph. Eccles. 882. 


$ 116. Correlative Particles. 
(Compare the correlative Adjectives, §§ 78, 79.) 


1. Several of the relations of place are marked by annexing 
syllables or syllabic endings to words. So the following, viz. in 
answer to the question 

Whence ? —Yev e. g. ddroVev from another place 


Whither ?—oe — addoce to another place 
Where? —3t —adrrok tn another place. 


The vowel before these endings has some variations, and can best 
be learned by observation ; e. g. "AOnvnbev, ovpavober, aypo in 
the field, trorépw6t on which of the two sides ? twrotépwaoe to which 
of the two sides? érépwOt on the other side. The accent is com- 
monly retained on the syllable where the radical word has it, or 
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as near it as possible; except that words with o before the end- 
ing, are chiefly paroxytone, e. g. mévTos trovToBev, KUKNOS KUKNOCE. 


Nore 1. But those from olxos, nas, dos, Evdov, exrds, follow the general 
rule; as otxobev, mavrove, G\Aob, Exroder. . 


2. In answer to the question whither? the 
Enclitic 5e | 


is also appended; and always upon the form of the Accusative 
without change; e. g. ovpayvovde to heaven, arabe (from GAs) to 
or into the sea, épeBoobe from 70 épeBos, eto. 


Note 2. The forms oixadSe home from oixos, and duya8se to flight from 

gvyn, are deviations, probably for easier pronunciation.—In 

— "AOnvale, OnBale y 
the 8 (in de) has passed over with the o of the Acc. Plur. into ¢, by § 22. 
n.2. Still some words have assumed the ¢ without being in the Plural, as 
Jipate, Epale, xapale, OAvpriafe; so that the ending (e may best be regarded 
as a special local-ending, like de. 

Note 3. Homer sometimes joins to‘the Accus. in this form still an ad- 
jective; e. g. Kéwyd’ evvacopemmy Il. £. 255; and he even repeats this local 
ending like an ordinary case-ending in dvde Sdépovde to his house, from 
8s Sép0c.—When however Homer in 415608 appends this de to the Geni- 
tive, it arises from the fact that this Genitive commonly stands in an ellip- 
sis; eis didos sc. Sdpov, $ 132. n. 30. 


3. In answer to the question where? the ending ow or a is 
appended to many names of cities; so that it becomes nox after 
a consonant, and dow after a vowel; the accent of the radical 
word being retained ; e. g. | 

"AOnvnot, TIXaraacw, ’Ornuprlacs, 
from ’A@jvat, ITXarasai, ’Odvprria.*—Some other like names re- 
Oeive ot, as | | 
"IcOpoi, ITv00t, Meyapoi, 
from ‘IcOpyos, Ive, ra Méyapa. This ending always has the 
circumflex, except in ofxot at home.t ; 

4. To the three preceding relations of place, the three follow- 
*. ing common interrogatives likewise have reference; but only in 
the earlier language and the poets: 


wolev; whence? moce; whither? wot; where ? 


* The ending no very often has the « subscript ; and ’A@fxpa: is then explained 
as the Ion. Dative. But the ending ac: shows that this orthography is false. 
Nevertheless, these endings come strictly from the Dative Plural, comp. § 133. n. 
8; and then, like a{e, passed over to names in the Singular. See the reverse of 
this in the next marg. note.—’OAuumdox with short a is from 4 "OAupmds. 

t This form is the actual Dative of Mv@é, and in the other instances it is the 
Dative of Dec. I, with the ending somewhat changed; which then was appended 
to Plural names (M ), and to other words, as évravOot from évradéa (see Text 
8). We must therefore not consider these forms as correlatives of the following 
interrogative wot whither ; although this very évravOor sometimes actually stands in 
answer to the question whither ; e.g. Aristoph. Lys. 568. Plut. 608. Such inter- 
changes of the correlatives, however, not unfrequently occur; see the note on p. 
271, and on Soph. Philoct. 451. On évravéoi see espec. the Ausf. Sprachl. § 116 
n. 28. 
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In the common \anguage they read thus: 

-ro0ev: whence? rot; whither? vod; where ? 
These and some other interrogatives—of which the more common 
are 7rore and mnvlxa where? twas how? wh which way? how ?— 
stand with their immediate correlatives (indefinite, demonstrative, 
relative) in the same analogy as the correlative Adjectives in § 79. 
E. g. | 


Interrog. —— Indefin. Demonstr. Relat. 
all enclitic. simple. compound. 

arére; when? sore rére Gre — Snore 
rou; where? qrov a. oe & ov — Grov 
wot; whither ? trot a, of — drat 

" wdOev; whence? wobey r00ey obey — bxdbey 
ras: how 2 TOS Tos, see 5. os — Gros 
ri; how? 7 . j  — emt 
anvixa; when? a a Tyvixa nuika — omnvixa 


The significations follow the analogy of §79. Thus e. g. zroté at 
some time, once ; tro0éy from some place, etc.—Further, as the 
postpositive article és, besides the compound 6o-7r«s, is also strength- 
ened by 7rep (do7rep etc.) so the same thing occurs with several 
of the relatives which belong here ; as @ovrep, iyrep, ob7rep. There 
are also two minor and defective sets of correlatives : 
Demonstr. réws Relat. éws 
réppa poet. éppa 
Nore 4. Of poetic forms we further adduce the following; viz. for rot 
etc. the complete series: 
wot; where ? wot rd0t 6& and ddA. 


So for rot and drot,—roce, éréoae. There belongs here, further, the old 
epic adverb of time: rjpos (rnpovros Hes.) then, relat. juos (strengthened 


Omjpos) when. 

0. The demonstratives in the above table are the original sim- 
le ones; like 0, 7, To among the correlative adjectives, $ 78. 1. 
ut of these, only rote then, at that time, is in common use; the 

others occur only in certain phrases (see § 149. m. 14), or in the 
poets. Moreover, instead of the poetic r#s we sometimes find ds 
as a less frequent demonstrative; and as such it takes the acute 
accent, to distinguish it from the relative form @s. In this form 
it is usual also in prose especially in these phrases: xal @s even 
$0; OVS ws, und ads, not even so, in no way. 

6. There are some other demonstratives, which instead of hav- 
ing the initial 7, come from an entirely different root, and have a 
more definite sense. Such are 

éxet (poet. exetOr) there, éxetOny from thence, éxeice thither ; 
answering consequently to the interrogatives aod ; qro6ev ; 
mot ;—Ionic and poetic forms are also xetOt, xetBev, xeire. 
Sedpo hither, answering to 7rot ; 


so long. ! untel. 


* For the Jota subscript in this series, see note 8. 
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viv now, answering tO Tote ; 
| évOa here, there > EvOev hence, thence ; 

which last two have this peculiarity, that they are at the same 
time relatives, synonymous with ov and é6ev, and are usual in 
prose. : 

7. Of the demonstratives hitherto adduced, five exhibit the 
twofold strengthened form described in $79.4. Hence arise the 
common demonstratives of prose, in the following manner ; for 
the accent see $ 14. n. 3.. 


Tyvixa Tyvixabe Tyvikaura ; 

évba evOade* évOatra Ion. évravéa Att. 

évbev evOevde evOcdrev Ion. évrevéey Att. 
™ ; 7 0€ Taury : 

és bbe ouTws OF ouTW. 


On the last two series see note 7. 


8. Some of these demonstratives assume in addition the 
Demonstrative é, § 80. 
E. g. ovrwot-— from ovrwoiy see $ 80. n. 3. 
evrevdevi, evOadi, wdi 
Sevpi from Sedpo- vuvi from vov. 
"EvraivOa forms in this manner not only évrav@/, but also more 
commonly évrav@ot; comp. p. 269 marg. 


9. The relatives here, as in adjectives ({ 80), in order to 
strengthen the idea of generality, append the particles 


ovy and dy7roTe. 


E. g. érrovovy wheresoever, orwoovv (and with ti inserted, é7rw- 
oT), oTrovonTroTe, etc. 


Note 5. Just as the corresponding adjective forms (} 79) give rise to 
still other correlatives, by appending their characteristic endings to words 
expressing general ideas (such as aAAotos, mavrowos etc. § 79. n. 2), so like- 
wise do the adverbs, e. g. dAXore another time; adn (corr. to interrog. 
my) in another way, manner; wmavrws, mavtn (to ras, =) every way, 
wholly J airot, airdOe (to mov, 7d6t) in the same place, there, ete.—Very 
commonly however the adverbs derived in this manner from @Ados, roAvs, 
mas and éxaoros, are lengthened by inserting the letters ay; e. g. 

addaxod elsewhere, mavraxov everywhere, moddaxov in many places, 
dxacraydbev from every quarter, addaxn, ete. 
Also from the obsol. ‘AMOZ (whence dua) are derived the Homeric apo bev 
from some place or other ; and in the Attic language the phrases: duds yé 
ros, dun yé mn, dpodev yé robev, duov ye mov, tn some way or otker, etc. 


Note 6. In most of the above relations, there are also formed correspond- 
ing negatives, (e. g. from mére and res,) just as from ris, mostly by compo 
sition : 

obrrore, pnmore, never; ofiras, untos, by no means. 





#* This demonstrative-ending 3¢ is of course not to be confounded with that cor- 
responding to the question whither (Text 2 above). The two however were some- 
times confounded even by the ancients, and in this very word év@d8e; see the note 
to Soph. Philoct. 481. Comp. also p. 269. marg. \ 
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These latter forms in Homer drop their s before a consonant, ofr, pyro, 
Il. y. 306. p. 422. They must then not be confounded with the adverb of 
time, 1@,—obrw, pyre, not yet.—Most commonly however the negatives are 
formed from the old and Ionic adjective ovdapcds, pn8ayds, none : 


ovdapas by no means ; oddapy, oddapov, od8apdber, etc. 


Note 7. It is evident that the simple demonstrative and relative forms 
come from the prepositive and postpositive articles, of which they are in 
part actual cases, as 79, 7, 00, and so also of for 6 (comp. p. 269, marg. note) ; 
and that the others are adverbial derivatives from the same articles, formed 
in a particular manner. Indeed, just as ws, ds, and res are adverbs of 
quality from és, 6, rd, so likewise d6ey, dre, are formed from them with other 
endings.* In like manner the forms ravry, 178, ovrms, dAAn, GAAws, come 
immediately from other pronouns, and ovrw, S& (from é8e) have the ad- 
verbial form -w instead of ws, § 115. 6. From éxeivos also, in answer to 
the questions m7 and mas, the forms éxeivy and éxeivws are used. The 
forms 7rov, m7, mas, etc. and others of which no Nom. is extant, as wayrn, 
mwavraxov, etc, are formed after the analogy of the preceding. 


Note 8. The « subscript under n is improperly written (§ 115. n. 3) in 
those forms of which no actual Nominative, as root, is extant ; consequently 
mm, Onn, wavrn, dAAax7; on the other hand, 7, 17, ravrn, (An. Many how- 
ever, for the sake of uniformity, write the former in the same manner. 


Note 9. The forms rére and dre, when they stand repeated (and some- 
times when they stand only once) for ore . . . ror€é, sometimes . . . sometimes 
(§ 149. m. 14), take also the accentuation of moré; thus roré—, dré—. 


Nore 10. Diatects. a. Epic writers double the w for the sake of the 

metre, in dnrws, érmére, etc. : 

b. The Ionics have « instead of r in all the above forms; e. g. Kas, xov, 
Oxws, 6xdOev, ovew, see § 16. n. 1. ¢. 

c. The Dorics for wére, dre, etc. have adxa, oxa, etc, ibid. For éxet they 
have rnvei, § 74. n. 1. 

d. Instead of the ending Jey the poets have the shorter form Je, e. g. 
@Xo06e, Exroabe. | 

e. For 7 an epic form is jye or ye. 

f. For réws and é€ws there are epic forms reiws, efws. Hence in Homer, 
when réws and éws stand in the place of a trochee, one must read retos 
and efos; see Ausf. Sprachl. II. p. 358. 

g. Other epic particles are: rimre wherefore? for ri wore, ad Oe for adrdA 
there, yapadss for xanale, GAAvdes for dAAoce. - ‘ 


§ 117. Mutations of some other Particles. 
A. In the Letters. 


1. We have already treated of the changes in ov, ovx, ovy, and 
é&, éx, as also of the movable final y or s at the end of certain 
particles; see § 26. We remark further here, that in some of 
these last, there arises by this means a difference of sense. So 
the following : 


mr é€pay, trans, beyond, on the other side, chiefly of rivers and other waters. 
On the other hand z¢ pa, ultra, over, ete. where the object 1s conceived 








# With the ending Sev compare the Genitives of some pronouns, which end in the 
game manner, § 72. n. 6. 5. 
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az a bound, limit. Both are used as prepositions and as adverbs. See 
Lexil. II. 69. 

dyrtxpv and dyrecpus, with different accentuation. Homer uses the first 
form in all the significations. . But in regard to Attic usage the Gram- 
marians give the rule, that avrupu is to be employed only in the literal 
local sense, straight forward, over against; and dyripus only in the 
metaphorical sense, straightway, without hesitation, atonce. But there 
are many posing examples of both kinds. See the Aus usf. Sprachl. 

evéus and edb, §115.n.4. In the relation of time only evévs, immedi- 
ately, is used; but in the relation of place, commonly ev6v, straight to, 
hie to; e. g. evOd Auxeiov, Od "Edécou, straight to the ceum, to 
Ephesus ; and seldom, for the metre or to avoid hiatus, evOvs, Eurip. 
Hippol. 1197.—-The Ionic forms i6vs, 26d, are used without any differ- 
ence, and solely in the local sense. 


2. The following differences of form are employed without any 
difference of sense; and either belong to the Attic poets, or as 
Ionisms are also not unknown to the Attics: 


éay, ij, dy, +f, (see § 139. m, 24,) in the first and third forms with long a. 

onpepoy, Att. THBEpOV, to day j—xbés and ¢yes yesterday. 

our, old guy, with ;—eis, Ion. és, tn. 

ev, Ion. évi, in ; see further in n, 1. 

dei, Ton. and poet. alei and aléy, ever. 

€vexa Or évexev (and this even before consonants, @. g. Xen. Hier. 3, 4. ib. 
5. 1), Ion. eivexa, elvexev, on account of. 

Sresra, Ton. enevrev, afterwards. 

Sri because, in common language also érey (Aristoph. comp. $77. n. 2. 

For of no, not, and vai yes, the Attics use for the sake of emphasis ovy({ 
(Ion. obxi), vaixs, #11. n. 2. , 


‘Note 1. Other differences of dialect are , the following : 


For mpés to, old mpori, Dor. rori.—For perd with, Aol. wed. 
For ov therefore, Dor. and Ion, dy. . 
For abdes again, Ton. aurts. : 
ae ke, key, aD enclitic particle used by the epic writers for dy (§ 139. m. 
10), Dor. xa. Hence éxxa instead of ray. 
For yé at least, Dor. ya. 
For ed Ys Dor. al, which form is used also by the epic writers, but only 
in at KE, al yap, and aide, § 139. m. 7, 8, 66. 
Qther epic forms are ne for q or, as ; émecn for eredn since, because ; ; 
es elvi, for év and dvi; par, péy, for alld truly 5 avrdp and drap 
t 
Some prepositions, especially wapd and wné, take in the earlier poetry, 
instead of a and o, the ending a;-as rapal, vrai, 
Some other differences of dialect see in § 116. n. 10. 


Notre 2. The conjunction dpa, and the Dropos ens mapa and 2 ava, often 
drop the final vowe. among the Dorics and in the epic language, even be 
fore consonants, as ap, mdp, dy (or av); e. g.. 
oft’ dp dpévas, map IeG, dy 8¢. 

When in this case dy comes to stand before a lingual, it is an old urea, 
instead of dy mehayos, dy péya, and the like, to write . 

dumédayos, dupéya.- 
See § 25. n. 4.—The same apocope occurs slag in the prep. xard; but since 
r cannot stand at the end of a word ({ 4. 5), this preposition connects itself 
in like manner with the following word. The ris then always assimilated 
to the following consonant, which consequently is written double; or, 


1\ 


- 
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where this latter is a rough mute, the r becomes the kindred: smooth mute 
before it; thus , 
xarrdv: xadd€, xaupév, xayyovu,* xampddapa, 

for xard rév, rard 8€, xara pév, xara yr card gdAdapa, ete. The Doric 

sort (for mpcs) does the same, but only before another 7, e. g. worréy for 

wort réy.t—We add further that all these changes and modes of orthography 

oceur also in compound words ; thus: 

_ gwapbépevot, maporaca: avoravres, dvveiun: aAddEtat, ayEnpaive 

carrayvgat, xarOaveiy: xaBBas, xaxxelovres, edAXuTov, Kappieo, Kavvevoas, 

xammece, xappe{m > Kaxyevat. So to avoid the concurrence of three con- 
sonants, wo find cdxrave, cdo yee, dpvdaaet, for xaxxrave, doo yebe, 
dppvaces I]. X. 702. Pind. Pyth. 4. 54. — : 

In like manner the prepositions awé and imé are also apocopated in compo 

sition, though seldom, and only before kindred consonants, as dmréeprew, 


UBBarew. - | 
| ar B. Changes tn the Accent. | 
3. Most of the primitive prepositions of two syllables (§ 115. 


2), which have the accent on the last syllable, draw back the 


tone in the following manner : ; | 
1) When they stand in the figure Anastrophe,t i.e. after the 
noun which they govern; c.g. — 7 | : | 
Tovrou 7répt for wept Tovrou 
Seay dro for azo Seay. 


But from this rule are excepted api, avri, dd, and dvd. 

2) When they are used alone, instead of forming compounds 
with the verb elva:; or, more accurately, when the verb is omit- 
ted, and they stand alone as adverbs; in which case the common 
language also adopts the Ion. év/ for &; ©. p. 

éy@ mapa, for mapeuut 
, émt, évt, ro, for éreativ, etc. 7 
to which we must also reckon ava for avdorn&t, up ! : 

Norte 3. More exact critics accent the prepositions in the above manner, 
when in poetry they stand after their verb, e. g. Novag dro, for drodovcy ; 
and when also in poetry they stand as adverbs, e. g. méps very, before othérs. 
They write also , when this preposition means not merely from, but 


apart, remote from, comp. $115.6. But in all this, and in the exceptions 
from the preceding rules, there is no uniformity in our editions. 


Note 4. Another rule is, that when in the first of the above cases, (the 


_ anastrophe,) the preposition ‘is elided, it takes no accent, as Jed» dx’ —, not 
Seay dx’— ; but not so in the second case, e.g. ov yap én’ avpp (for éreorw). 





# In this single instance yy is of course pronounced like gg, and not like sg. 

t Recent editors mostly prefer to write du wéAqyos, xad 3¢, nau pdv, ndy ydvv, 
abr réy, by which means they separate in writing, that which is united in pronun- 
ciation, if we would be consistent, we must write a» wéAayos, just as we divide 
the EMITYPI of the ancients into éy xup{. But then follows of course car 84, which 
is absurd. It is better therefore to write xa88é, xarrdy, etc. like Soladriov, odui, 


as oe eto. 

This term was ambiguous even among the ancients, since they employed it 
also to designate the drawing back of the tone in both the cases here mentioned. 
See the Ausf. Sprackl. | | 
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—The same transposition of monosyllabic prepositions is mentioned § 147. . 
n. 10. For é€ and é£, os and &s, and the like, see § 13. 4. 


Nots 5. The Inierjectton & has also a twofold accent, viz. the circumflex 
in the sense of calling, etc, i.e. before the Vocative ; but the acute or grave, 
when employed as an exclamation, i. e. before the other cases; e. g. Soph. 
Aj. 372 & dvopopos, 8s peOjxa, O unhappy man that Iam! & ris avadeias 
O the tmpudence! & pot wo is me! and so also in the exclamation & mérot. 
But there is as little uniformity in respect to this word, as in the former ex- 
amples (note 3); see the Ausf. Sprachl. 


\ 


FORMATION OF WORDS. 
§ 118. Derivation. 


1. The formation of words, in the fullest sense of this expres- 
sion, lies beyond the limits of ordinary grammar. The analogies 
in the older or primitive portion of a language dre often changed 
or obscured by time and by the mixing together of roots. Hence, 
on the one hand, it is impossible definitely to mark these analo- 
gies; while, on the other hand, a full understanding of them pre- 
supposes an extensive and profound course of study, which, un- 
der the general name of philology, is, for practical reasons, sep- 
arated from ordinary grammar. | 

2. Certain kinds and forms of derivation however,—which 
may for this reason be regarded as more recent,—have been pre- 
served so complete, and lie withm such definite limits, that they 
can with certainty be reduced to a systematic arrangement. 
Such a method of bringing them together, under a general view, 
so much facilitates and promotes the knowledge of a language, 
that the grammar can well afford a place for an exhibition of this 
kind. : : 

3. Under this general division, however, we can here include 
only Verbs, Substantives, Adjectives, and Adverbs; since the 
other parts of speech either belong to the old primitive formation 
above referred to, or have been already treated of in this work 
under other heads. The general. subject of the derivation of 
words, we may divide into two principal parts: 1) Derivation 
by Endings. 2) Formation by Composition. 


. $119. Derivation by Endings. 


1. In appending derivative or formative endings, there existed 
two principles, viz. the tendency to express like significations by 
the same endings; and the tendency to adapt the endings as 
much as possible to the form of the primitive word. That from 
the collision of these two principles there arose a manifold con- 
fusion in the analogy, will be very obvious from the following 


specifications. 


2 


w 


n 
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I. Verss. 


2. Of verbs, we are to consider here chiefty those which are 
derived from nouns, either substantives or adjectives. This deri- 
vation is commonly made by means of the following seve 

dw, éw, dw, evw, alw, hw, aive, vvw. 

These endings take the place of the Nominaivoehiding: when 
the primitive word belongs to the first or second declension ; and 
also in words of the third declension, if the Nom. ends i in a vow- 
el, or in s preceded by a vowel; e. g. TUyLn Tide, TrEpoy Wrepow, 
Saijua Saupato, adrnOns adnOevro. In other words of Dec. III, 
these endings take the place of os in the Genitive; e. g. vina 
KodaKxeve, Trip (pos) Tipow. 


Note 1. Nominatives of the third declension in a, as is, which assume 
a consonant in the Genitiye, can pass over only into kindred verbal endings, 
as a and as into d{w, aiyw,—is into (fw; e.g. Jatpa Javpdtw and Savyaive, 
Amis Ani{eo. Kvery ending not thus kindred is appended to the consonant 


of the Genitive; e. g. puyas puyadeve, xpnpa xpnuarite, 


3. As to the signification of these endings, we can here take 


into view only general usage, and specify the See idea of the 
greater number of verbs under each ending. 


a. — éw and evw. These verbs are formed from nouns of al- 
most all endings, and mostly express the state or action of that which their 
primitive word signifies ; @. g. xoipavos ruler, xotpavew rule ; xowavds partak- 
er, koweveo partake; Bovdos servant, Bovrevw serve; Kdda£ flatterer, rodaxevo 
flatter; adnOns true, dAnBevw speak the truth ; Baowevs Bacttevo, etc. They 
are most commonly tntransilive ; sometimes however transitive, e. g. pidror 
friend, prea love. 

In general these two endings are the aieat eommon ones in derivative 
verbs, and serve therefore to express a multitude of relations, which aré 
likewise partially included under the following endings; thus especially 
the practice of that which the radical word signifies, e. g. ‘wohepeiy, adnety ; 
SrOpTrEvELy, Xopevewv, ovevery, BovAcvew ; or whatever else is in each case the 
most natural relation, e. g. avAds flute, avAew play the flute; ayopa assembly, 
dyopevetv address an assembly; tamevew ride on horseback, etc.—The ending 
€w more especially, as the simplest of all, is used for most of those deriva- 
tives which are first formed by composition, A8 eUTuyéd, emtyetpew, oixodopew, 
€pryodaBew, pynoixaxen, etc.—In all instances these endings arc most com- 
‘monly intransttive. 


b. — dw. These verbs arise most naturally from words of 
Dec. I, in a and n, but also from others. They aes chiefly the posses 
ston of some thing or quality in a special degree, and also the performance 
of an action ; e. g. céun hair, copay to have long hair; xoan bile, xodav to have 
much bile, be angry ; dimos fat, Auwgy to have much fat, be fat ; Bon cry, ydos 
lamentation, —Boav, ; ToApa boldness, roApay dare. Hence, as transilive, 
they denote the performance of an ‘action towards others ; e. g. Tin honour, 
ripay tia to honour any one.* See also the verbs of disease in m. 13, below. 








* Here and in other similar cases it may appear strange, that the abstract noun 
should be the primitive word, from which the verb is derived. But this case is not 
rare; if, as is very common in all languages, the substantive is first derived from 
an older and simpler verb, and then again fo orms from itself a verb, which supplante 
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c. — 6. These come mostly from words of Dec. II, and ex- 


press: 1) The making or transformeng into that which the radical word 
signifies ; 8ovAdw make a slave, 8nAdw make known from bnAos known. a 
The working ttth or applying the thing signified by the root; ypvadu gi 
miaAréw paint with vermiliqn (pArés), rupdo put tn the fire, ropydw form with 
the répvos, turn, (nuiso punish from {npic. 3) The furnishing with or tmpo- 
sing the thing signified by the root; crehavda crown, wrepdw give wings to 
(rrepdv), oravpdw crugsfy, etc. - | ae 

d. — df and itm. The first ending comes most naturally 
from words in a, ns, as, etc. sometimes also, for the.sake of euphony, from 
other endings. Both comprehend s0 many relations, that they cannot well 
be brought under definite classes; e. g. dixdlw, xetudlw, mpoormdlwo, dpifw, 
pedifer, Sepi{o, ANaxrifw, etc. Still it deserves to be noted, that when they 
are formed from the proper names of nations or persons, they mark the 
adoption of the manners, party, or language of the same; e. g. pndifery to 
become a Mede in sentiment, Adrnvifev to speak Greek, Swpid{ew to speak 
Doric, porcrmifew to be of Philip’s party. See also below in m. 14. 


e, —alivw and www. The latter ending comes always from ad- 
jectives, and expresses the making or causing to be sueh as the adjective 
signifies ; 6. g. nduvew to make sweel, cepyiverx to make venerable, dignify. 
It must here be observed, that those adjectives, whose degrees of compart- 
80 in wy, toros, presuppose an obsolete positive in us, form the verbs in 
www from this last; e. g. aloxpos (aloxylov from AIZXYZ)—aicxww; so 

pds, nadds,—pnxuvo, kaddAvvw, etc.—The same signification is often found 
tavee 8 in aivw, a8 Aeveaivery to make white, xoraivew to hollow out, ete. 
Still several of these have a neuter signification, as yaNeraivew, dvuo-yepal- 
ve, become angry, etc. They come sometimes also from substantives, 
especially those in ya (ojpa onyaivo, deipa, detpaivw), and express various 
relations. —- | 


. 4, A special mode of deriving verbs from nouns, is simply to 

change the ending-of the noun into w; and then the preceding 
syllable, according to its consonants, receives one of those addi- 
tions which we have noted in § 92, as giving a strengthened form 
to the Present. | ” 


Thus are formed from motidos rotxDda, ityyeAos ayyéAdeb, xaSapds Ka- 

Bainw, padraxés pardorw, pappaxov ‘pappdoow, peidtyos pecticaw, wuperds 

| ~muperre, xaderds yaderrw, ete. The relation of the sense to that of the 
root, is in every instance the most natural and obvious one. 


_ §. There remain still the following more limited classes of de- 
rived forms of verbs: 


1) Desideratives, which mark a desire, and are commonly 
formed by changing the Future in -cw of the verb expressive of the thing 
desired, into a Present in -cetw; e.g. yeAaceio I should like to laugh, mode- 
pyoeio I long for war, etc. - 

Another class of desideratzves, is formed in dw or sao, derived properly 
from substantives, e. g. Javargv to long for death, orpatyywav desire to be 
lealer ; then also from verbs, by first forming these into substantives, e. g. 
eveirat (onrns)—wyyriay to wish to purchase ; cdralw- (xradors)—xAavoray to 
long to weep. 6 

This form passed over very naturally into a sort of imitative verbs, 0. g. 


the first. This is manifestly the case in tlw, Tish, Tides; and it may therefore well 
be assumed in others, a8 Bof, wien. etc. although in many instances neither the one 
uor the other can be definitely mai:tained, 


i 


e 
14 


15 


16 


-hither and thither, Mid. to cast one’s self 
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rupavviay to : play the tyrant. But it is incorrect to reduce under this head 
the verbs of disease, as cpOadmay, bdepiqy, Yrwpay, etc. which are better re- 
ferred to m. 6, above. : | 

2) Frequentatives in , e. g. pe (from plzrevv) to cast 

hither and thither, be unquiet; ove- 

vdfew (from orévery) stgh deep.and often; alreiy ask, alri{ew beg; eprew creep, 
éprufew creep slowly. 

3) Inchoatives in oxw, see $112. 14, and x. 7. 


II. Supsranrrves. 
6. We here begin with substantives derived immediately. 


| A. From Verbs. | 

In respect to these it must be premised in general : 

1) That the endings beginning with a consonant or with a 
vowel necessarily accord with the corresponding forms of flexion 
in the verb only in those points, which rest upon the fundamental 
rules of the language, ({ 16 sq.) e. g. Nouns in ots with the Fut. in 
ow, as eerato -dow -acrs, TplBw tpi (i) rpipis; those in pds, pa, 
Hn, with the 1 pers. Perf. Pass. as wAéxw aremAeypat TASypa, eto. 
In all others there exists indeed a frequent accordance between 
the similar endings of the verb and the verbal nouns, but not a 
necessary one; e.g. in respect to the vowel before the ending, as 
in dé (Siow, dé5ewar) Séua and diddypya ; but Biudw (Brocopas etc.) 
Bloros, and the like. 

2) That the endings beginning with a vowel (as 7, os, evs) are 
also formed from contracted verbs in éw and dw in such a man- ' 
ner, that ¢ and a@ fall away; except however in the shorter verbs, 
which cannot drop their vowel, as belonging to the root, but only 


e 6? 


change it, as péw, por. 


17 


18 


19 


Note 2. Before r and p the letter o is inserted, as in the Perf. and Aor. 
1 Passive ; and this in all nouns derived from verbs whose characteristic is 
a lingual, a few poetic forms excepted; § 102. n.1, Jaupards. Those from 
verbs pure, on the contrary, sometimes take the o’and sometimes not, with- 
out reference to the flexion of the verb.—Where the o is not inserted, we 
can in general in all the endings safely follow the analogy of the Future ; 
thus e. g. Jearns, Jéapa, Jipa, have the vowel (a, v) long, like Sedconas 
Siow; but with this limitation, that those endings which begin with o and 
r sometimes shorten the long vowel, especially when the verb itself short- 
ens it in the Aor, 1 Passive; see below, m. 23 and 30, also § 95. n. 4 and 
marg. note.—The endings beginning with p, on the contrary, conform in this 
respect almost without exception to the analogy of the Fut. 1, neglecting 
even that of the Perf. Passive; see below, m. 19. . 

7. In order to exptess the action or effect of the verb, the fol- 
lowing endings are principally employed : 

, 


fos, fn, pa, ols, ola,.n or a, os Mase. os Neut. 
a. — 10s, #m or pn, wa, G. ros. These endings can indeed be 


compared with the Perf. Passive; but nouns in pds, when 2 vowel precedes 
in the radical form, commonly assume ¢ ; while on the other hand those in 
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both the other endings do not commonly take a, not always indeed even 
when the Perf. Pass. has it. Those, which do not take the o, retain the 
long vowel of the Future, even when the Perf. Pass. shortens it; but nev- 
ertheless in such a way that some fluctuate between 7 and e; 6. g. riOnus 
(réOetpat)—$ eo pds, Iépa or Ijpa; béw (Sédepa)N—Beopds, Seopn, Sepa, 
8cadnpa; yryvocne (€yvoopat)—y vo pn; Avo (AéATpac)—A d pa.—In respect 
to signification, those in pdés commonly denote the proper abstract ; e. g. 
madAw trahpds @ swinging, ddupopa dduppdés.a lamenting, olxreipw olxrippds 
compassion, Au{w (AVw) Avypuds a sobbing, hiccough, ceiw cesopds a shaking. 
—The ending pa on the other hand denotes rather the fect of the verb as 
a concrete, and even the object ; so that it mostly coincides with the Neuter 
Part. Perf. Pass. e.g. mpaypa that which is done, deed ; pipnpa the imitation, 
i. e. the copy; omelpw onéppa that which is sown, seed, etc.—The ending py 
fluctuates between the two; e. g. urnpn a calling to mind, recollection; ém- 
ornpn a knowing, knowledge ; ripn honour shewn; but also oreypn point, 
Ypaunn line, which differ only in secondary meanings from oriypa puncture, 
thrust, ypappa a letter, writing. — , 

Nore 3. Some nouns in pos from the more ancient language, have before 
p simply the vowel, without 0; e.g. dexuds fear, xaupds a being-cold, frost ; 
—or they have instead of o a 3; ©. g. dpynOuds dance from dpyéopat, puxn- 
- Opgs, cravOpss, pnviOpds, etc. Baduds (strictly a treading from Baivio, hence) 
a step of a staircase, etc.—So even after p, as oxapOpds from cxaipo; with 
which we may compare (t6pa a going, step, lrOuds gangway, neck, tsthmus. 
both from IQ, ef, to go ; also doOua asthma from i. 


Note 4. The above differences of signification it is necessary to mark as 
a basis; but at the same time it must not be forgotten, that both in the 
poets and in the common language, the significations especially of the ab- 
stract and concrete, often flowed into one another. Thuse. g. Aaypds (comp. 
§ 23 note) and .xpnopds mean, not the act of casting lots and of prophesying, 
but the lot, the oracle ; on the other hand, dpdyqpa the understanding, etc. 


b. — ous, ola, mark the proper abstract of the verb, from which. 


signification they deviate very little; e. g. uipnows imitation, mpagis action, 
oxnis, etc. doxiuacia trial, Jucia sacrifice, é€ordtia, etc. In certain com- 
pounds the ending gia expresses the action more as a permanent quality, 
©. g. ofuBdreia, xayefia; but these forms imperceptibly pass over into the 
similar ones derived from nouns; comp. below in m. 35. 

Note 5. Some of the forms which belong here deviate in quantity from 
the analogy of the Future of their verbs ; viz. aipeqis, yéveots, Jéocs, rlocs, 
Avows, Hvors, Svots, Jucia; see m. 17. For the short vowel in riow and 
bios, compare rio and POio in § 114. 


The following can be less definitely characterized in respect to 
signification; though the idea of the abstract predominates. 


c. — 7 and a, mostly oxytones, e. g. evyn prayer, from etyo- 


par; opayn slaughtering, from opdrro ; ddayn teaching, from &8doxw ; yapa 
rejowing, from yaipo ;—and with the alternate o for e, (like the Port. 2, 
§ 97. 4. ¢,) ropn from répyw, POopa from Pbeipw, dotdn from dei’w, ete.— 
Some assume a reduplication, which corresponds to the Attic reduplication 
of the Perfect, and always has an w in the second syllable; e. g. aywyn 
from dyw, édadn from: éw (€énda), dxoyn from éyo. Comp. marg. note on 
p. 239, 240. a 

Paroxytones are e. g. BAdBn injury, from BAdrrw, BrAaBo ; pdyn battle, from 
pdaxoua; vixn victory, from wxaw.—Here too are to be referred those in 


— ela, which are formed solely from verbs in edw by changing 


ev into «; 6. g. ma:deia from waidevw. These have always the final a long, 
and therefore the acute accent on ex. 


\ 
4 
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21 
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24 
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26 Nore 6. In regard to the tone of all nouns in ea, the fu:sowing are the 
general rules; compare also § 34. n. II. 3. 
nee ee are the feminines of pxytone adjectives in vs, e. g. dvs, 
nea. 

Proparoxytone are: 1) Abstract nouns in ys and os, 6. g. ddnOeva (see m. 
35), BonOea from Bonbés. 2) Feminines from masculines in evs, e. g. 
i€peca priestess, see m.47. 3) Feminines from masc. baryt. in us, 6. g. ~ 

 Jekera from Indvs. 7 eu : 

Parozytone are abstracts from verbs in evo, just adduced. 


27. d.— os Masc. The far greater part of these have o in the 
principal syllable, either by nature or as alternate for ¢; e. g. xpdéros clap- 
ping of hands, from xporéw ; POdvos envy, from Pbovéw ; Adyos discourse, from 

éyo; pdos (fovs) from féo.—But also édeyxos confutation, from éAéyxo ; 
rénos from fimrw ; mddos from mdAda, etc. . 
To these may be added substantives in ros, which are commonly oxytone, 
e. 8. dunrés mowing, xwoxurds howling ; sometimes with slight changes,. as 
verds rain, from vw; rayerds frost, from mpyvupt. Some have the tone drawn 
back; e. g. Bioros life; méros drinking, from wivw mémopas. — 

28 e.—os Neut. E.g. 76 xndos care, from xydw; Adyxos lot, 
from Aayydva ; mpayos i.q. mpaypaetc. These verbals never have o inthe 
principal syllable; hence rd yevos race, genus; but 6 ydvos procreation. 


29 8. The subject of the verb, as a person or man, is marked by 
the following endings : 7 7 


a. — THs (G. ov), rnp, Trop. The most common of these is the 
ending ms, in Dec. 1; and the words are partly oxytone, partly paroxytone. 
E. g. aOAnrys wrestler, from abAéw; padnrns scholar, from paéeiv; Jearns 

ctator, from Jedopat; Suaors from dixalw; xpirns from xplvw ete. But 
also xuBepynrns steersman, from xuBepyde ; mAdorns (from wAdrrw, rémdacpat), 
duvdorns, WaArns, etc. -_ 

— mp and rep are less frequent forms, which in the dialects and in the 
poets are often in use along with 7s; and in many words are usual in the 
common language; e. g. cwryp saviour, pyrwp orator, (from cadw and ‘PEQ,) 
dorurwp host, ets. | P-. 

,30 Note 7. Some of these shorten the vowel before the ending (see m. 17) ; 
€. g. emevdurns, Jurnp, Jérns, alperns; and especially those from yyéozas com- 
pounded with a substantive, as odryéerns, Movonyérns or Moveayerns. 


31 b. — evs. E. g. ypadets writer, p0opeds corrupter. 


Note 8. The endings in lett. a, b, have in part passed over to things, 
which can be conceived of as the subject of an action ; e. g. anrns.wind, érep- 


durns outer garment, mpnommp storm, {wornp girdle, éyBodevs piston, stamp, 
etc.—The poetic use of such masculine forms in connection with feminines, 
is a license of Syntax; see § 123. n. 1. 

38 c. — 05, mostly in composition ; e. g. sad ae a painter, Tatpo- 
xrdvos patricide, etc. But (6, 1) spopés one who educates, aodds singer, etc. 
and some old words, as dpxds leader Hom. 

d. — s and as, G. ov. Only in some compounds, as puporra- 
Ans, Tpsnpdpyns (and -os), épy:OoOnpas, marpadoias, etc. 

33 9. The names of instruments and other objects connected with 
an action are formed from the foregoing names of subjects ; or at 
least presuppose sych in their formation. So especially : 

U4 ° e 
— Tipo, Tpov, Tpa, from the subject-ending Typ ; 6. g. AouTn- 
prov, bathing-tub, Aourpdv bath, Aovrpoy water for bathing, dxpoarnpsoy lecture. 
room, fverpa curry-comb, épynorpa place for ng. a= 
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— eiov, from the ending evs; ©. g. oupetov barber’s shop, from 
xoupevs barber, and this from Keipewy to shear ; Tpopeiov ere of one who edu- 
cates, from tpogevs. 


10.. Another principal class of substantives is nade up of those 


derived 
B. From Adjectives and words expressing Attributes. 


These for the most part serve only to express the abstr uct of the 
adjective, or attributive word. Here belong the following endings: 


a. — fa, always with long a (Ion. 9); ©. g. copos wise, copie - 


wisdom; 80 xaxia, BecAia, ete. Also BAaxia from Baaé, evdaipovia from vt8ai. 
pov, ovos; avdpia from avnp avdpds (for dydpeia from the ad). dvdpeter son m. 
86, also Ausf. Sprachl. and Passow); mevia from mens, nros; dyabia from 
duabijs, é éos. But those in 7s more commonly form their substantive in eur’ 
see Arakaserr ies: below. 

und adjectives in ros often change in this formation the r into o:: ; 
e. a addvaros dbavacia, dvonenros 8vomeia; comp. m. 49 and 67. 

From the ending ca have risen by contraction those in 
, ea and ou, 


where the a becomes short, and the accent falls upon the antepenult.. The 
former (eca) comes from adjectives in ns, G. eos, ©. g. dAnOea from Edy Os 
the latter (ova) from adjectives in ous, e. g. dyowa from dyous. 


Note 9. From some adjectives are formed abstract nouns in n OF a sim- 
ply, but always as paroxytones; ©. g. from xaxés (Fem. xaxn) 1 xdxn for 
kaxia 5 from éxOpds (Fe em. €x Opa) n €xOpa enmity. Hence from adjectives in 
tos, €. g. Gavos, d£ws, airwos, come the subst. 9 dcia right, duty, aia dignity, 
airia fault, guilt; all which forms, by accident, are not distinguished from 
the feminine adjéctive. 


-b. — THs, G. TyTOS, Fem. E. g. ioorns equality from ios, ra- 
xurys from Taxvs. All are paroxytones, with a few exceptions, ‘as raxurns, 
dniorns, G. sad 

0. — otvn. E. g. Sucavootvn, Sovdooivn, most frequently from 
adjectives in w» G. ovos, e. g. codpoovwn from cadpuy G. ovos. Those 
which have a short vowel in the syllable before the antepenult, take in the 
antepenult w,'like comparatives in repos; but exccpt lepwov priesthood j in 
Demosthenes, there are very few words of this class, and these in the later 
Greek. See Fischer ad Weller. II. p. 40. 


d. — os Neut. especially from adjectives in vs, e. g. Bdabos. 


th, from Babvs, rdyos from rayvs. Hence too from such, whose degrees 
0 comparison seem to presuppose an old positive in us, ©. g. rd KaAdos, Td 
aloyos, 7d pos, from xadds (xadAtov), aloxpds (airyxeoros), parpés (unxtorros). 
Comp. m. 9, above. 


11. Of the substantives. which come 
C. From other Sudstantives, 


are first to be remarked some endings, which are formed simply 


after the analogy of verbals. Thus: 
1) Masculines in rys (of which all in érys have long +) often 


denote simply a person in some relation to the object expressed by the rad- 
ical word ; e. g. mwoAlrys citizen, from modus city ; énXirns an armed man, from 
doy ; temérns rider, from trmos ; ‘yeveuprys & earded man, from yévetov ; dv- 
Anrns member of a class or tribe, from gvAn. All these pass over occasion- 
ally into the adjective signification, § 63. n. 7. 


34 
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2) In the same manner those in evs ;.¢. g. iepevds priest, from 
lepdv temple (or from ra lepd sacrifice) ; ypumevs and ddcevs fisher, from ypimros 
net and GAs sea; ypapparevs, etc. . 

12, All other substantives of this kind may be brought under 
the following subdivisions: — | 


1) Those which denote a place consecrated to a divinity, in cov, 
aiov, etov; e. g. Atovvatov, "Adpodictoy, “Hpatoy, Movosiov, ‘Hpdxdetov. 

2) Those which denote a place where there is a plurality of 
certain objects, indy G. dvos Mase. and wud Fem. E. g. dumeday vineyard, 
podwomd rose-garden, avpdv men’s apartment, pederav hall for exercise. 

3) Female appellatives: Se : 

a. — Téipa, Tpia, and tpls G. rpidos; strictly from masculines 
in typ and rwp, but also from those in mms. E. g. c@respa female deliverer, 
opxnorpia female dancer, avAnrpis female flute-player, from dpyno'rns, abAnrns. 

b. — us G. os is the most common ending, and comes in the 
place of the Mase. ns and as of Dec. I. E.g. deamdrys master, 8eandris mis- 
tress ; inérns ixéris, BevOns Sxvbis, pvpomodAns pupdmodis a female dealer in 
otntment. Comp. émréns etc. § 70. n. 2. 

c. — awa, chiefly from Mase. in wy, e. g. Sepadzrwy (ovros) Ye- 
parava female servant, \éwy (ovros) Adawa lioness, réerwy (ovos) réxraiva fe- 
male artisan, Adxwy (vos) Adxawa. Also from some masculines in os, e. g. 
Jeds J€asva. 

d. — etd, from two masculines in evs, viz. épeva priestess, from 
lepevs ; Baciiewa queen. 

e. — ooa from several endings of Dec. III. E. g. Saciitioca 
from -evs; mévnoou from -ns; dyacca from dvaf; Kidttooa, Oppoca (Attic 
@p@rra), from KaAcé and Opp€é or Ope. : 

4) Gentile nouns, or national appellatives. These are com- 
prised in three classes: A. Masculine; B. Feminine; C’. Possess- 
ive (adjectives). ae 


A. Mascu ine. | 
— ws, also — aios from Deo. I. E. g. Kopiv6vos, Tpouinvis, 


"Accuptos, Bu{dyrios (from Bufavreov) ; "AGnvatos, Aaptocatos ; sometimes with 
a change of the radical word, e. g. from MiAnros, McAnows (comp. m. 35), 
and from names in ovs G. ovrros not only ’Omovtvres, but also from ’Apaots, 
Pious, "Avayupots— Apabovatos, PAudoros, “Avayupdoros. 

— v0, avés, vos, only from names of cities and countries out 
of Greece; 6. g. Kufexnvds, Sapdvavds Ion. Sap8invds from Lapses, Accavds, 
Tapavrivos. 

- , ,] 

— lrns, TNs, aTyns,* vorns. E. g. ABénpirns, Xeppovnalrns, 
Alyunrns from Atywa; Lodrns, Exapriarns (Ion. -enrns), EeneAcdrys. 

— evs. E.g. Alodets, hwxevs a Phocian (of Phocis), Jwprevs, 
Meyapeus from Méyapa, Mavrivevs from Mavrivea, TWAaraevs from TWAcratai, 
Puwxaevs or better Pwxaevs a Phocean:from @axaa, EvBoevs from EéBoa. 


B. Feminine.—Besides the usual change of the Masc. ending 
os into 7 and a, e. g. "Aatavn, "A@nvaia, these either simply change (by m. 45) 
the ns of the Masc. endings into ts, e. g. Swapriarss, ZuBapires, etc.—or they 

* The rule, that gentile nouns in drys have long a, must not be extended to 
those which are not derived from some primitive name, as in Zappdrns Sarmaia. 
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append the endings ts and as, as euphony may require, to the stem itself ; 
e. g. AloXis, Awpis, Meyapis, Pawxis, Poxais, Anduds, "las from “Iwy, anc. ‘idee. 
All these names are used either of a female or of a country, according as 
the sense may require yuvy or yn to be supplied. 


C. PossessivE gentile words («rntixd), as they are called, are 
adjective forms derived immediately from gentile nouns, and express only 
a relation to these, mostly that of possession, like -¢sh in the words English, 
Spanish, ete. They have almost exclusively the ending xés, see m. 71; 
€. g. SvBapirixds, KopevOcaxds, Aaxedatpovixcs. 


5) Patronymics, or names derived from ancestors. 
A. Mascuuine. The endings here are: 


— idns, adns, wadns, Gen. ov. These are the most usual end- 


ings; and indeed the form in idyjs may be considered as the primary one, 


which is derived from names of most terminations ; while on the contrary, ° 


the form in adns comes only from names in as and ns of Dec. I. E. g. 
Kéxpoy Kexporidns, K dvos Kpovidns, "AAkatos ’AXkaidns: Bopéas Bopeddns, 
‘Inwdérns “Immorddns. The ending cadys probably arose chiefly on account of 
names in cos, Where this form was occasioned by a regard to euphony ; e. g, 
Mevoirtos Mevorriadns. But the agreeable cadence of this ending (- ~ ~ -), 
and especially the wants of hexameter verse, occasioned this form to be ap- 
pended also to reps Hanes; which presented a long syllable before the 
patronymic-ending; e. g. bepnriddns from ®é€pns, nros, Tedauonddns, ’ABavrud- 
dns, etc. On the other hand the dramatic Iambic verse favoured the common 
form, which therefore also occurs from similar names, e. g. TadAavridns, 
"AXxparoridns, Tledoridns, “Opnpidns. 


54 


55 


— tov G. wvos (rarely ovos) is an infrequent form existing along 56 


with the other, but only in the poets; e, g. Kpoviwy, ’Axropiovy. The quan- 
tity of the « is ‘determined by the metre ; e. g. Kpoviwvos, Kpoviovos. 


Norte 10, Patronymics from names in evs and in kAjs have originally 
eiéns ; and thence in the common, language by contraction eidns; e. g. In- 
Aeidns, Tudeidns, from LnAevs, Tudevs ; “Hpaxdeidns from “HpaxAns ;—and so 
in the ending tov, e. g. IynAciwv.—The Dorics retained the uncontracted 
form; e. g. KpnOevs KpnOei8as. From the Ionic flexion evs G. nos, comes the 
epie form IInAniaéns, ete. 

Note 11. In like manner o is contracted with 1, in Havoidns, Anroidns, 
from Idyo0s (IldvOous), Ant G. (dos) ots Latona. 


Note 12. Not unfrequently the proper name of ,a man has in itself the 
patronymic form, e. g. Muriddns, Sipwvidns, Aevxadiov. Sometimes ‘the 
same name appears in both forms; e. g. Edpuros and Etputioy. This gave 


occasion to the epic writers, in such names as did not commonly end in wy, 


to presuppose such a form, and thence to derive a patronymic suitable to 
their metre; e. g. from *Aeglri0s— "Akpiciovddns, from *lamrerés— Iarreriovi- 
‘dns. But, for like reasons, they sometimes omitted in the patronymic the 
wv of such words as really had it; e. g. AeveaAlwov—Acveadridns. 


B. Feminie. These correspond in general to the masculines ; 
viz. to those in iéns, ads, the feminines in is and as, e. g. TavraXis, "Ardav- 
ris, Gcecrias ;—to those in ibys, the aaagerariake in nis, &. g. Nnpnis ;—to those 
in iwy, the feminines in toyn and im, ec. g. ’Akpiotovn, “Adpnatinn. 


6) Diminutives, AS a Of these there are various 
endings : 


a. — vov (Td) is the chief ending; e. g, tatdiov a small child, 
gopartoy a small body, paxtov from 7d paxos, fe In order to render the di- 
minutive more emphatic, this ending is often made a syllable longer in the 
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following ways: id:ov, dptor, VrAXcor, Udproy, Udiov. E. g. mwaxidioy from mi- 
pan diseaang rom mais, ferpaxvAdtoy from peipag, peAvdpioy from 1d pédos, 
tov [rom qq@orv. , : 


62 Nore 13. Of these words, all, which have four or more syllables, are 
proparoxytone, (to which belong also the contracts, as Boidsoy for Boidtoy,) — 
and likewise most of those which have three short syllables. Those of three 
syllables which form a dactyl, are with few exceptions parorytone. 


63 Nore 14. The ending té:ov is contracted with several vowels, as Boidioy, 
.ynScov, strictly yy8cov. With v and ¢, the contraction is into v and 7; e. g. 
ixOvdiov, Uduov, from lydis, bs ; iparibtov from {udrioy. Words in es and vs 
(&. ews) contract into eidvov, as pyceibiov from pots, ducopeidcoy from aympo- 
_pevs. The form idcov in those in es G. ews is in Attic writers doabtful — 
The ending dpcov has always short a. 


84 Notre 15. Many words in coy have entirely lost their diminutive sense ; 
©. g. Inpiow beast from.é Inp, BiBAiov book from BiBAos. | 


b.— loos, loxn. E. g. orepavioxos, rasdionn. . 
65 co. — ds (9) G. os and ios.. E. g. Separraiis from Depdrrawva ; 
muvaxis from 6 riva€ ;. cxorvis, i8os, from oyoivos, etc. 7 
d ——vdos Doric. E. g. "Epwridos from “Epos. 
e. — evs, only of the young of animals; e. g. derwevs from 
derds. This form to a certain extent passes over to the patronymic signifi- 
cation; ©. g. viadevs son’s son Isocr. Ep. 8. init.. 


Some peculiar forms, as zoXiyyn from mddes, xtbanm from wibos, are best 
learned from observation. . 


JIL. Apsectives. | 


66 13. Of the Adjectives which exhibit evident marks of analo- 
gous derivation, by far the greater part end in os. Here however 
the next preceding letters must always be taken into the account. 


a. —= wos is one of the most usual endings; of which we can 
only say, that it is immediately derived only from nouns, and mostly from 
primitives ; and that it signifies what belongs or relates to, or is derived from, 
the object denoted by the noun; e. g. ovpavios, rordpsos, Eevios, Hdvios, éoré- 
ptos, etc.—This ending is also particularly used, when from an adjective in 
os @ new adjective is derived ; e. g. éAevOepos free, éhevOepios liberal ; xaba- 

_ pés clean, xaBdpus cleanly, ete. 

67 Note 16. When the ending cos is appended to a word which has r, this 
is sometimes changed into a; ©. g. emaurds year, énavowos yearling, yearly ; 
éxav, dvros—éxovaws. See also above, m. 49 and 35. ' 

68 From this vos arise, strictly speaking, by the union of the « with- 
@ preceding vowel, the particular endings 

. @t08, €L08, OLOS, gos. 
E. g. dyopajos from ayopd, "Aénvaios from *AOjya:; aldoios, ngos, from aides 
-dos, nos -des; orovdeios from onovdn (instead of orovénios). Still, usage 
has.sometimes regarded one of these endings (gos) as more definite and em- 
phatic; e. g. marpeos generally, ‘what relates to one’s forefathers, native 
country,’ marp@os specially, ‘what relates to one’s father ;’ and so then 
also the forms pyrp@os, rammgos.—More cspecially is the ending 


69 — evos in use, as a derivative from words denoting living be- 
ings; €. g. avOpdmewos human, AvKecos of a wolf, avdpeios, yurateios, ete. 
(On the contrary of lifeless objects, oixeios one’s own.) This is the most 
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common form of derivation from proper names of persons, the ending of 
which in any way oom it; €. g. ‘Opnpetos, Emixoupewos, LvOaydpeos, Ev- 
peridecos, etc. 

b. — eos denotes chiefly the material from which anything i is 


made, and.is contracted into ous ; see $ 60., 6. 


c. — xés is to be taken in a sense quite as general as vos, and 
extends itself also to verbs, (as ypagixds belonging to paimti "6 dpxixés fit to 
rule, etc.) The most usual form is-cxds, and when as precedes, there com- 
monly arises the form -aikds, e. g. T pox aixés from Tpoyaios. From words in 

us is formed -UKOS, e. g. Inruxds ; i aa -axés from andi ings which have ¢ be- 
fore them, e. g. "Ohupmia, "Dcos— OdAvpmaxss, Trcaxds + pavta, paviakds * orrov- 
8eios, omovieraxds « Koupetov, kouvpeaxds, Instead of the simpler -c«dés however, 
the ending -caxds is often preferred, on account of its better cadence, although 
it is strictly a double derivation, e. g. KédptvOos,—KopivOios, a Corinthian, 
Kopivfiaxds Corinthian. Comp. above the ending -iddns. — * 


d. — vds an old Passive ending (like Tos, ‘réos); hence Seuds 
terreble, oéavos (from oé€Bopat) venerable, orvyvés hateful, etc. 


— lvos as proparoxytone, denotes almost exclusively the mate- 

rial, e. g. EvdAwos wooden, Aidwos, etc. A single exception is dy Opdrmwos i. q. 

dvOpémesos human, ete —As oxytone, it forms adjectives of tzme, ©. g. juept- 

ran x9eowwds of yesterday, from y6és ; seldom with long ¢, as in éwwpuds in 
om. 

The word mediws and those in ecyds indicate a sf hepa or something entire, 

etc. redevds enrery level, dpewds mountainous, evdvewds entirely cheerful, ete. 


— ivos, avds, nvds, belong only to gentile words; see m. 50. ' 


e. — Aos, an old ‘Active ending; hence deA0s one who fears, 
timid ; émmayAos one who makes others fear, formidable, see p. 247. marg. 
Most common are the lengthened endings nAds and wAds, which indicéte 


propensity anf habit, as si ad deceitful, sa accustomed to sin, a 
sinner, etc. 


f. — «os is confined almost wholly to verbals ; it marks fitness 
both Active and Passive, and is appended after various analogies; e. g. 
noipos useful from xpdopat, rpépipos nourishing, Savaotpos deadly, aéripos 
drinkable. This ending 1s aealee sometimes lengthened by ates, as troBoXr- 
patos. 
g. — pos; epésy npos, express mostly the idea of fullness, ®. g. 
olerpds full of grief, pOovepds Pull of envy, voonpées and vooepes sickly. 


h. — adéos signifies nearly the same; e. g. Iapparéos ( from 
Sdppos), popareos, Secpadr€os, Wwpareos, etc. 


i. — ros and téos, see § 102; 


14. Other adjective endings are the following : 


a. —— eis, G. evros, with preceding ¢, 7, or 0, fal oh a fullness ; 


e. g. xapies full of grace, thnas full of “woods, nupdeas full of fire—For the 
contraction of these adjectives, “508 §41.n. 5. $ 62.n 


b. — 7s, es, G. ous, serves for derivation nie in composition 
(§ 121. 9. a); still there arises from it the special ending . 


— ns, des, G. ovs, with a shifting of the accent, from -aedns (stem 
elBos form, manner); ©. g. opyniodns wasp-like, yovasxsrdns ie ; but 
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most commonly denoting a fullness, multitude, and especially frequent in a 
sense of censure ; 6. g. waypodns full of sand, alpardéns full of blood, bloody, 
iAvwdnys full of metre. 


c. — pov, G. oves, belongs to verbals after the analogy of sub- 
stantives in pa, and in part first formed from these. The signification for 
the most part follows the active quality denoted by the verb. E. g. vonpwy 
intelligent, from voeiv; modumpaypov busy, bustly occupied, from soAvs and 
mpaypa OF mparrety ; se popow forgetful: ete. 


Finally, a multitude of adjectives arise simply through compo- 
sition, of which. we shall treat in the following sections. 


IV. Apverss. oh a 


15. Besides the simple mode of forming adverbs by changing 
the flexible ending of adjectives into ws, which has already been 
treated of in § 115, there are still to be noted the following ad- 
verbial endings : : : : 


a. — Onv. These are solely verbals, and express the manner 
of the verbal action. The ending is appended partly in the manner of the 
endings réos, rds; but with the necessary change of the verbal character- 
istic, and never with o. E. g. cvAAnBdny taking all together, i. e. on the 
whole, in general; xpvBdny secretly ; Badny step for step, slowly; avédny un- 
restrained, fearlessly, from dyinut, averds.—Partly it is also appended in the 
form -ddnv to the stem itself, with the alternate vowel o; e. g. omopadny 
scattered, sporponadny (pevyetv, to fly) turned forwards, i. e. without looking 
back. 


b. — doy, ndev. These come mostly from nouns, and relate 
chiefly to external form and nature; e. g. Anddv in droves; Borpuvddy 
grape-lske ; wAwOnddv (from mAivbos) laid Ike tiles ; eummddy dog-like.—When 
they come from verbs, they coincide with those in énv; e. g. avapavddy 
visibly, before the world. : 


c.— corel These mark some circumstance connected with 
the action expressed in the sentence. The genuineness of the one or the 
other ending is to be decided by euphony ; in the poets perhaps too by the 
metre, since / can also be short; and by the tradition in the manuscripts.— 
Verbals especially terminate in ; 


— ti or tei, which endings are appended entirely in the man- 
ner of the ending rds; ©. g. dvopacri by name ; éypyyopri waking. So espe- 
cially in words compounded with a negative; e.g. dyeAaori without laugh- 
ing ; dvdpwri without. sweating, without difficulty ; duaynrei without fighting ; 
dxnpucxrei or -i without proclamation.—Hence, and from what was said above 
(in m. 8) of verbs in ({w, comes the signification of the adverbs in -cort, 
after the manner, custom, language, of a nation, class, individual, éte. E. g. 
OAAnnori in the Greek manner, in the Greek language ; yuvacnori tn the man- 
ner of women ; 80 dvéparrodiori, Boicri, etc. . 


Those formed from nouns have simply ¢ or eé in the place of the 
ending of flexion ; so that in éxovri willingly, avarei without injury, from dry, — 
the r belongs to the radical form. The most are compounds; e. g. ravdn- 
pel as a whole people, with united strength, etc. adrovvyl in the same night, 
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this very night (from an old flexion; vo, -xés); duayxei without battle ; j atro- 
epi with one's own hand ; apoGi without wages ; } wnrowvel penned, with 
the negation m- $ 120. n. 12. 


d. — & an infrequent form, which commonly takes the palatal 
already existing in the radical word; the signification is very general. 
E.g. dvapit mixed together, pell-mell ; ra paddag alternately ; 3 éxdaé (from 
eee) cowering, squatting ; dda& with the “teeth, from ddovs. 


Formation BY COMPOSITION. 
§ 120. First Part of Compound Words. 


1. The first component part of every compound word is either 
a noun, a verb, or an indeclinable word. 


2. When the first word is a Moun, its ending of Asien is com- 
monly changed into 0; which however is regularly elided, when 
the last word begins with a vowel. E. g. 


Aoyorro.os, mradorpipns, cwparopunas, ixyOvorrwrns from xOus, 
vos ; Sixoypddos from Suen. | 

vowdpyns from vOpos and a dpye ; snes Sanyasnos from ayo, ayoyn : 
waxefia from xaxos and éyw. 


84 


In most cases nevertheless, where the ending of the first noun . 


has v or 4, the o is not assumed. E. g. 7 
evOvSixos, Tohuhayos, mroditropOos, from evbus, rods, sche: 
In the same manner after ov and av, e. g. 
BoudpopBos, vavpayla, from Bois, vais, 
and often after », e. g. 


pedaryyoria, pehdprrenos, from péXas, avos ; ran fists 


TGS, TAVTOS. 


Note 1. The o remains sometimes before vowels, especially before those 
of whieh it can be assumed ($ 6. n. 3), that in the earlier language they 
had the digamma ; e. g. pnvoedns, pevoexns, dyaboepyds. But in compounds 


with €pyoy or EPrQ, the o is commonly contracted with the ¢; as 8npsoup- 


yés, Necroupyés, Kaxoupyos. 


Note 2. An o in place of this o, comes either from the. Attics, or from 
the contracted forms of declension; e. g. vewxdpos from veds ; Gpecxduos from 
ipevs G. dpews ; xpewpayos from kpéas G. aos, ws. The word v7 earth be- 


somes in all compounds Ag e. g. vewypacpor, instead of yao-, from the old 
‘orm TAA; see $ 27. n. 10. 


Nore 3. Some primitives in pa, G. paros, tp a change their a into o, 
wr cast it off; e. g. alueorayns, cropadyia; from a ordpa. 


Note 4. In dome compounds, especially in poetical ones, the form of the 
Nat, Sing. or Dat. Plur. is assumed in composition: e. g. sruplarvous, wuxre- 
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mopos, yaotpipapyos, dpecvopos (from dpos, eos), vavorndpos, ¢yxecipwpos.#—A 
shortening of this last (the Dat. Plur.) is the very common form in eo (from 
os G. eos), e. g. reXeagdpos, waxéoraXos, from rd réXos, wdxos. 


Nore 5. There are still some peculiar single forms, which must be left 


to observation ; e. g. peoadduos from pécos ; ddourdpos from 68és ; dpyirous 
from dpyns or dpydés; modaverrnp from srovs, modds; axpdxodos from bap : 


OnBayerns, potprryerns, from GnBy, poipa; €AadyBdros, apwadndédpos, from 
€Aados, Aaumds ;—and the apparently retained os of the Nominative in Jedo- 
doros, Aaoogoos, comp. marg. note. 


3. When the first word is a Verb, its ending is commonly 
changed into e without change of the characteristic, or else intc 
ao. E.g. | 

apyéxaxes from apyew, daxéOupos from daxvw, edaxov. 
Ava itrovos from Aww, TpeYriypws from tpéra, éyepotyopos from 
eyeipw. \ 
Here too the vowel can be elided; e. g. 
gépactis, pirpacres. 

Note 6. The examples are Jess frequent where ¢ stands without o, as in 
repmixépavvos and in many from dpyeww, ©. g. adpytOewpos ; or where the verb 
takes o, a8 in @atwopnpis, and in almost all compounds with Aeiro, e. g. Aet- 
mworaftoyv.—The learner will note the forms razeciypws from répxw, érapoy ; 
Aureonvop from Aeirw, EAuroy; and the form (shortened from the former) 
hepéaBros for hepeciBuos. 

4. Indeclinable words remain unchanged in composition, with 
the exception of such changes as are effected by general rules, 
and, in prepositions, by elision. E. g. vyxiaros from ayyt and © 
Gds; wadavyevys from wddat; avaBaivew, avépyouat, from avd; 
éEépyopuat, éxBalyw, from é£; wpodym, mepiayw; see $ 30. 2. 
Compare also § 25, and § 70. n. 2. 


Note 7. The preposition rpo makes sometimes a crasis; e. g. mpovyxs, 
mpovrros, for mpoéya, mpdonros ; especially with the augment, see § 86. n. 1. 
—For the shortened forms ca8Sarey, etc. see § 117. n. 3. | 


a 


Note 8. That wepié does not lose the « in composition, follows of course 
from $30.2. But az@i likewise often retains it; e. g. in dudiadros, apdi- 
eres, from dAs, éros. The other prepositions retain their vowel only in the 
Ionic dialect, especially-the old Ionic of the epic writers, m some compounds, 
where the second word originally had the digamma; in the Attic dialect 
ae takes place only in émcopxeiv, éméoac dat ($ 108. III), and the adjective 

LetKns. 


Note 9. In respect to the division into syllables the common rule is, that 
when the preposition by itself ends in a consonant, this consonant remains 
with the first syllable; as elo-épyopat, mpoo-ayw, €v-vdpos, e£épyopar. But 
when the consonant regularly begins in the preposition itself the second 
syllable, it continues to do the same in the compound, even when its own 
vowel is elided; ©. g. ra-payw, d-maireiv. 





# Of course in these compounds real Datives are as little to be sought, as real 
Nominatives in Sedo8eros, Acoogdos, inn. 5. The coincidence with these cases is 
only accidental. ; 
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5. Of the Inseparable Particles the principal are: 1) )pe-, 
half, e.g. nitrous half a foot, nylepOos. half-cooked, jplovos a 
mule ; 2) Sva-, which signifies difficulty, adversity, etc. e.g. dva- 
Batos difficult of passage, dvcdapovia adverse fate; 3) The 
negative a, called . | o 

a privative, co 
which marks a direct negative, like the Latin tm-, and the En- 
glish in-, un-; e. g. aBatos impassable, amass childless. Before 
a vowel this a commonly assumes », e. g. avaitios innocent, avn- 
Koos deaf. - | : 

Note 10. Many words beginning with a vowel, especially those cited (in 
§ 6. n. 3) as originally beginning with a digamma, take nevertheless the a 
alone; ©. g. dyrrnros, dowos, ete. Hence the a is subject to contraction, as 
in dxwv unwilling for déxwv, apyds unemployed from depyos with a change 


of accent, § 131. n.6.—On the other hand, the y remains even before a con- 
sonant in avvédeAos, apgaailn from a and dnpi. | 


Note 11. Wholly different from this a is another, which from its inher- 
ent augmentative power is called by many grammarians, in antithesis to 
the former, = 

| a intensive. 
With it we here connect also the a which has a copulative or uniting power. 
But the nature of this a in both these senses differs essentially from that of 
the preceding, in that it cannot be put arbitrarily before every word, the 
idea of which is susceptible of amplification ; bat is limited rather to a com- 
paratively small number of words, which therefore must be noted each by 
itself. The following examples are among the most decisive : 

1) INTENSIVE: 0. g. arevms very intent, dxawjs wide.gaping, domepyés and 
doxeXes very violently, dxndeva deep sorrow ; prob. also in afvAos very woody, 
aBpopos very noisy. ot 

2) CopuLaTIVE: e. g. dxotrns fem..dxoerts and 9 GAoyos (from xoirn and 
A€xos) bedfellow ; dyadaxres suckled together ; ayaoropes from one womb, kins- 
men, also adeAdds, -7, brother, sister ; aradavros of one weight, equal ; dxé- 
ovbos (from xe evbos) a follower, companion ; dBodeiv to meet together. In 
all these examples the a probably has its origin from the asperated 4 in 
dm)ovs, dras, dua...” 

There remain still some instances, where the a is superfluous, or is of 
uncertain and difficult origin; e.g. ddoyeros, 48Anxpos, GBtos, arrepos, dre- 
dos, etc. a 

Note 12. An infrequent form of negation is the inseparable y7-, ©. g. v7- 
mowos unpunished ; vnoris fasting, from vy- and €30; vovupos from m- and 
dvopa. | 

Note 13. We may further note as inseparable partieles, _ 

apt, ept, and a, 
all intensive; e. g. apempenns very distinguisned ; épiBpopos loud sounding ; 
Cayens very bold. : | 
6. In all compounds, where the second word begins with p, 
and a short vowel comes to stand before it, the p is regularly 
' ? de t ¥ ¢ : ? 
doubled (4 21.2); e.g. taopper7s, from icos and per; tTrepippéw, 
amroppntos, appntos from a and pyros. = : 
: T 
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121. Second Part of Compound Words.—Two kinds of Com- 
_ position. 


1. The form of the Jast part of a compound determines the 
character of the whole word ; which accordingly is either a Verb, 
a Noun, or a Particle. 


2. The most usual method with Verbs is the lvuose composition 
so called, apa@eots ; in which the verb remains unchanged, and 
retains its own peculiar flexion with both augment and endings. 
But, strictly speaking, this occurs only with the eighteen primt- 
tive prepositions (§ 115. 2); and is in fact no real composition. 
The prepositions in this case can properly be considered only as 
adverbs closely connected with the verb; in the sense of up- 
wards, inwards, forwards, away, etc. Every similar connection 
of an unaltered verb with ordinary adverbs and other words, is 
always regarded as a simple juxtaposition, and the two are there- 
fore for the most part separately written; e. g. ev mparrew, Ka- 
KOS TFOLELD. Fe | : 

Note 1. In the earlier poetry it was sometimes customary to write in 
one word certain verbs, especially participles, with a preceding adverb in- 
timately connected with them; e. g. avépycay for ad tpvaay they bent back, 
i. e. the neck of the victim ; madtumAayxOivras, etc. So too even with an 
Acc. governed by the verb; as daxpuvyewy. Such double compounds also, as 


dvrevrroteiv, avrevreioerat, (Plato, Demosth.) can well be written only as one 
word. See Wolf. Pref. ad Iliad. LXI. 


Norr 2. For the very reason that the usual composition of verbs with 
prepositions is to be regarded in this same manner,.such compounds admit 
in poetry the figure called Tmesis; see § 147. n. 7. 

3. The proper or close composition (cvv@ec1s) on the contrary, 
in which the first word unites itself completely with the follow- 
ing, (which is true also of the inseparable particles,) can be ad- — 
mitted by verbs only when they undergo some change in their 
forms. That is to say, there thus arise peculidr compound forms 
of verbs with a derivative ending, most commonly in éw; where, 
for the most part, a noun compounded in the manner shewn be- 
low (4-7) lies at the basis. E. g. from épyov and Aap Sdavw comes 
épyoddBos, and hence épyodaBfeiv; from ev and épdw (EPI) 
comes evepyérns benefactor, and hence evepyerety to do good ; 
from dve- and apéoxw comes dvadpecros' displeased, Svcapectety 
to be displeased, etc. So when instead of deidecOas to spare, the 
negative idea of not to spare, to neglect, was to be expressed 
with a privative, there arose from the Adj. aevd:js the verb adet- 
Seiv.—lIn the same manner there exist some instances of close 
composition even with prepositions; see 4 86. 2. 

Nore 3. When in this kind of composition the verb sometimes appears 
unchanged, it arises from an accidental coincidence of the derivative end- 
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ing with that of the verbal root; ©. g. motéw make, pedoroids, pedoroiew 
make verses, So pvporwXéo comes not from pupov and mwdréo, but from 
puporadns; appovéw not from d- and dpovéw, but from ddpwr, ete. In like 
manner drizdw is not formed from redo, but is a secondary form from ar- 
patw, which comes from dripos. 


4. In compound Nouns, only the close composition can prop- _ 
erly have place; although the last part is often an unaltered - 
noun. But even when both parts remain unchanged, they are 
still regarded as expressing 9 single compound idea; and are 
consequently never separated by Tmesis. It is here the less 
usual case, that the last noun continues to express the principal 
idea, which then is modified or defined by the preceding part; 
and the instances which do occur, are for the most part words 
compounded with prepositions; e. g. mpofevos the public or state 
guest ; ovvodos a coming together; éuoddovr0os fellow-servant. 
Only Adjectives usually have their simple signification modified 
by means of this kind of composition; e. g. mares credible, 
amurros not to be credited; hiros loved, irépdidos tmmoderately 
loved. But when e.g. an abstract substantive, as tiun honour, 
is to receive a negative form by means of a privative (dishon- 
our), there is first formed in this manner (no. 5) an adjective 
arios, and thence a new substantive, atiia.—In such com-’ 
pounds, adjectives in us mostly adopt the ending 7s; e. g. 75us, 
pleasant, andns unpleasant ; Bapvs heavy, oivoBapys heavy with 
wine, etc. : 


5. But in most nouns compounded in this manner, the second 
part does not express the principal idea or subject of the thought 
which lies at the basis of the compound; but only its object. 
This last part of the compound is very often an unaltered noun; 
and is indeed always so, whenever the simple noun has an end- 
ing not incompatible with the nature and gender of the compound 


to be formed. Thus: . 


dsosxos, Sercotdaipwy, do not denote an ofkos, & Saino, which are then 
rendered determinate by the first part of the compound ; but the former 
means one who ts dro row otxov absent from his house or home; the lat- 
ter, one Seicas rovs dainovas fearing the gods. So das is one who has 
no child, childless; paxpéyetp one who has a long hand; évOeos inspired 
from God ; émtxatpéxaxos one who émiyaipes rois Kaxois rejoices tn evil, 


malscious. 


When however the orjginal ending of the noun is not compatible 
with the intended compound, the latter assumes the simplest 
kindred ending of declension, i. 6. consequently either a simple 
s, or some one of the endings os, ws G. w, ns G. ous, 6 G. dos, 
or of those which arise from the alternation of vowels mentioned 
$63. 2, viz. wy and wp; 6. g. ; 
@axpus (from S8dxpv) tearless ; rpeyedecrvos (from rpéxyo and Setrvoy) one 
who pl after piece ; sbbdinos one af parce exact right Hine 
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driysos deprived of honour (rin), dtshonoured ; gtdoypnparos one who 

loves money (xpnpara) ; nd Si ie eU and yy) of a goad soil (yn, yeo-), 

fertile; Aerdvews leaving his ship; xaxonOns of evil disposition (60s) ; 

dvadxis G. wos without courage (aAxn) ; cappay one who has sound sense 

(cas and ppv), sensible ; evrarwp noble. | 
Compare for all these forms } 63. In this way arise a great part 
of all compound adjectives, as also of substantives which imply 
an attribute. 


6. Most frequently, however, when a compound noun is to be 
formed by the help of a verb, the verb stands /ast and takes the 
ending of a noun. In this case the preceding word or first part 
contains either the limitation or the object of the verbal action; 
e. g. epyonaBos one who undertakes a work, immotpopos one who 
raises horses, etc. The simple ending os is the most common in 
this sort of composition. Besides this there are, for substantiyes, 
the endings 7s and as of Dec. I, see the examples § 119. m. 32; 
and for adjectives the endings 7s of Dec. III; e. g. evans Neut. 
és, one who learns well. There are further the other noun-end- 
ings mentioned $119. 8; e. g. vouobérns from vopos and TiOnpn, eto. 


7. From all such primary compounds, there are found again 
other derivative compounds, like deordarpovia, vopobecia, vopo-' 
Gerixds, etc. So likewise the compound yerbs mentioned in no. 
3 above; as irmotpopéw from tmrmotpodos, evrabéw from evrra- 
O15, etc. i | 

* 8. Among the changes which sometimes occur in composjtion 
in the second word or Jast part, it is to be particularly noted, that 
words beginning with short a or with e and o, very commonly 
assume 7 or w. This is never the case with verbs compounded 
with prepositions in the manner exhibited in no. 2 above; but it - 
can have place in attributive words derived from such verbs, and 
consequently in compound verbs of the second class (no. 3 above) ; 
e. g. - : 

imnxoos obedient, from tmaxovw ; orparnyés leader, commander, from otpa- 

rés and dyw, (but see p. 14 for those with a derived from @yw and dyvv- 
pt); Karipyopbs accuser, xatryyopew, from card and dyopd, ayopevw ; evn- 
venos with fair wind, from dvepos ; dvondaros from eAavyw; av@poros tin- 
sworn, from dpyupt, ete. 
In the compounds from évoa, the second o is also changed into 
UV, AS AYMVULOS, ELWVU[LOS, etc. 


9. In respect to the Accent, the general rule is, that in com- 
position the accent of the simple word (according to the analogy © 
laid down in $12. 2. a) is drawn back as far as the nature of the 
accent permits. Thus, e.g. from rexvoy, Seos, come PiroTekvos, 
giroGeos; from 060s avvodos; from sais, trades, comes azrazs, 
advrabos; from tywn atmos; from éraipos, mapbévos, come Puré- 
Taspos, evra pOevos ; from aiddos changeable, mavaiodos wholly 
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changeable ; from maWevros come amaldcutos, Svomaléevros, ete. 
Here however the following exceptions to the general rule are to 
be noted : 

a) The adjective-ending 7s, es, has more commonly in compo- 
sition the accent upon the ending; e. g. firoperdys, mpoodiArrs, 
araOns. Still, many of these compounds, as those with 700s, 

ufos; Tetxos, dpxéw, draw back the accent, e. g. eunOns, etn Ges, 
avtrdpxns, etc. So too those in -wdns § 119.14; eomp. the Ausf. 
Sprachl. - : 

b) Verbals in 7; 4, 7s, np, evs, and éos, which in their simple 
form have the tone on the ending, refain it there in composition ; 
®. g. erruTopn, ouppopa, pra 0ogpopa, cvvdiKATTNS, Tuy ypapers, eT 
tuyuntreos. So substantives in sos, as Suacuppos, mapokvo pos, etc. 
with the exception of those in -Séopos, as auvdecp05, etc.—Com- 
pound adjectives in ros (comp. § 60) have commonly tos, tov, with 
the accent drawn back ; less frequently TOS, Ty, TOV, Where how- 
ever no certain rule can be given ; 3 @. g. aT oBAqTOS, €£alpertos, etc. 
or xabexros, TH, TOV. 

c) Words, which are not Gisanisslves first compounded, but are 
derived frorn other compounds (7rapactvGera), follow in respect 
to accent the general analogy of their endings; e e. g. abstract 
verbals in 7 and d, as guAXoyn, mpocdopd, from as mpoa- 
dépw. Also advantixos from adie, rapof-vopos from trapokvva, 
mpoodoxntos from mpocdoxgv. But see note 7. So soon however 
as such words are again compounded, they draw back the accent, 
8. g. aTpordoKyTos. 

d) Those compounds, whose first part is formed from a noun 
or adverb, and the last part from a transitive verb, with the sim- 
ple ending os, (not Tos, vos, etc.) take the aceent in the active 
signification regularly on the penult, if that syllable be short ; 
but in the passzve sense, on the antepenult; e. g. 


NGoBoros throwing stones 
GoBoros thrown at with stones. 


Orestes is a pntpoxtovos, but the children of Medea are payT po- 
xtovot. So duxoypados one who writes accusations, NerToypa- 
gos toritten neatly ; and thus throughout, even where only the 
Active signification can have place, as in otxovopas, oivoyoos, ToL- 
xeopuxos from épuccw, dbnpdyos, etc.—When however the penult 
is Jong, the accent goes to the final syllable; e. g. puxoropsos, 
TKUT ess, immroBocKes, OGovrAKos from frxeo, MeNoTrOLOS, SeLve- 
mos from OLHTN, odiyos, mrabarywryos, apyupaporBos. 


Nore 4. Compounds of this kind, which contrary to the rule here given 
are proparoz , are few, with the exception of some epic adjectives (iz- 
nddapos, caxeowanos, mroXimropOos) ; ; and are found only from some few verbs 
beginning with a vowel, as nvioxos (from jviov €xw), vavapyos, etc. This 
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accentuation lies aleo at the basis in the propertspomena, as (from 
dada €xw), xaxov pyos, from EPTQ. The other compounds of the 
same verb, whieh fail a ander this a follow the rule; as dyaBoepysde, 
AcHoupyés, ete. 


Note 5. When the verb is intransitive, the compound remains subject to 
the general rule. Thus we find indeed adroxrdvos (from épaurdv xreino), 
but airépodos (from atrés gpoXov) ; and likewise lodpporos, BapiBpopos, etc. 
So too aludppous, mvplrvous, etc. because in these the verbs peiy, at; are 
ntransitive, and the nouns are to be taken only as Datives. 


Note 6. Some compounds became oxytone contrary to the general rule, 
because their derivation was less obvious ; @. g. drpards, aGdaAdés, Bovdurés. 
See also dpyos § 120. n. 10. 


Norg 7. The few single instances, where words compounded with prepo- 
sitions do not draw back the accent, e. g. avrios, évayrios, or where a word 
derived from a compound nevertheless draws back the accent, as especially 
many in ros, e. g. efaiperos, émiAnmros, vronros, xepipiuros, may be best 
learned from observation. 


PART IIL. 


SYNTAX. 


$122. Definttion. 


1. Syntax teaches the proper wse of those forms, the origin and 
derivation of which have been shewn in the preceding parts of 
the grammar. For this purpose it follows the same general di- 
vision of the Parts of Speech, which we have given in $ 31. 

2. We therefore here treat of the several parts of discourse as 
follows: 1) The Noun by itself, or as connected with other nouns 
and like words; 2) The Novn in construction, or as dependent on 
verbs and other words; 3) The Vers; 4) The Partictes; 9) 
Various compound Phrases and Figures of Construction. 


‘THE NOUN. 
$123. Substantives and Adjectives. 


1. A substantive is: rendered more definite by attributive ad- 
juncts in apposition with it. These again may be: 1) A Sud 
stantive, or apposition in the strict sense; 2) Adjectives, to which 
are also reckoned the Article, Pronouns, and Participles. : 

2. When one substantive is put in Apposition with another, it 


- must always stand in the same case, and usually in the same 
number ; e. g. II\drwv, 0 girocodos, eto. 


Note 1. When the subst. added has special endings for the Masc. and 
Fem. e. g. Bacevs and Sagitooa, (as in Lat. victor and victréz,) then of 
course it conforms to the first subst. in gender also. Hence derived sub- 
stantives with a special ending of gender are not put in apposition with a 
subst. of different gender. Still the poets sometimes take the liberty of con- 
necting with feminine words, nouns expressing attributes, which as to form 
are only masculine (§ 119. 8); e.g. Movca: toropes gdijs, Epwies AwSnrijpes, 
mwapBwropa yatay, pidww Giapboped addressed to a woman, Eurip. Hipp. 682; 
seo Valck. 7 

Note 2. More on this subject see among the rules for the Article, § 124. 
3; also in § 129. n. 15; and for adjuncts in the Accusative, see § 131. n. 13. 


3. Every word joined to a substantive in the nature or quality . 


of an Adjective (no. 1 above), must agree with the same in gen- 
der, number, and case. | 
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Norte 3. A deviation from the general rule Is the constructio ad sensum 
(xara ovveotv), 80 common inGreek. This is found already in the Homeric 
réxvoy pide (§ 32. n. 1); and is more fully treated of in § 129. 11. — 


4, It is an apparent exception to the above rule, and one very — 
common among the Attics, when with the Feminine Dual are 
joined adjectives and the like with a masculine ending; e.g. with 
‘the art. ta See and roiy Seotv (Ceres and Persephone) from }) 
eds; to yetpe Xen. As now we have seen above (} 60. 3, 4, 
comp. § 79. n. 4), that adjectives in os, especially among the At- — 
tics, are often of common gender ; so here we need only to make 
the supposition, that in the Dual this is commonly the case with 
all adjectives and other. like words. _ | 


Examptes: Xen. Cyr. 1.2: 11 play duo rotrw ro hpépa oyifovrat they 
regard them as one. Plat. Phedr. p. 237. d, quay ev éxdor@ duo rive éorov 
l3ea dpxovre xat dyovre, oly émdpeba. So too rovrow roiv xwnoeor Plat. etc. 


Note 4. The mixing of Dual and Plural forms occurs for the most part 
only in the construction of the subject and predicate; see § 129. 6. But 
when Homer often connects dace qdaewd, aipardevra, Gaxipa Sovpe, this is 
quite analogous to the construction doce Saieras Od. ¢. 131, see $ 129. 3; 
from. which it is evident that he takes doce and Sovpe as Plurals of the 
neuter gender. ; 


5. An Adjective can stand without a substantive, not only in 
reference to a substantive expressed in the same connection or 
sentence, but also very often without any such reference. In this 
latter case a substantive is either actually omitted where it might 
stand, or at least the idea of such a substantive is always im- 
plied ; as man, woman, thing, etc. Such an adjective then ac- 
quires entirely the nature of a substantive; e. g. 6 coos the 
wise man, ot mrodXol the many, the people, ta éua my things. 


Note 5. Such omissions of substantives, by which the adjective and its 
appropriate article come to stand alone, (with which is to be compared 
the usage in § 125. 5, 7,) have in many instances become established by 
usage. Thus, besides the above, we may note the following : 

| Hee pa, eC. Z. 9 emiovea, n vorepaia, 7 mporepaia. 
71; XSpa, e. g. 7 dvvdpos the desert, 7 nperépa, etc. 
xelp, ©. g. 7 bela, h dpiorepa. 
_ -yve@un, ©. g. xara thy éunv Plato. 

From this obvious tendency, for the sake of brevity, merely to indicate those 
substantives which may easily be supplied from the connection, has arisen 
the very frequent usage, that in a sentence the substantive implied in the 
idea of the verb is omitted, and the adjective alone remains; e. g. rv avripy 
lévas sc. d8dv- ws Babuy éxowpnOns sc. imvov: és piay BovAevew sc. BovAny: 
rovroy éXiyas €raue 8C. dryads. | 

Note 6. Vice versa, the Greeks often connect with those personal appella- 
tions, which denote an occupation or character, (as herdsman, judge, etc.) 
the words dynp and dy@pwros in the manner of adjectives, whenever those 
terms are to be taken as referring to personal individuals, and not as mere 
appellatives. Thus e. g. rouuznv herdsman stands alone only in actual reference 
to his herd ; but dvyp rouny stands, where we indced commonly say a herds- 
man, but where the more exact idea is, a man who is a herdsman. So Hom. 
~ .2y €mtBouxddov dySpa. Plato avpt orparny@. Lys. p. 186 "A@nvaios vopos 
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béras Hryotvro Ticapevor kal érépous, avOpwrrous troypapparéas. When directed 
to more than one it is a form of respectful address; e. g. dvdpes dixacrai, 
dv8pes orparia@rat. . 

Note 7. It is a poetic usage worthy of notice, when an adjective, instead 
of being referred to a Genitive, is referred to the noun on which that Geni- 
tive depends; e. g. Soph. OT. 1400 rotpoy aipa marpdés. Ant. 793 rdde 
weikos avipay Evvatuoyv. Eurip. Herc. F. 445 ot duvapat xaréxyew ypaias 
éoowy mryas. | 

6. An adjective not unfrequently (oftener than in Latin) stands 
in the place of the English Adverb; that is, certain adjuncts, 
' especially of time, instead of being referred as adverbs to the pred- 
icate, are referred-as adjectives to the subject of the sentence, 
and: agree with the same in gender, number, and case; e. g. 6 dé 
EerXovTns amnes he went away voluntarily, of his own accord. 
We find-many adjectives construed in this way, especially those 
ending in aios; e. g. dopevos glad, Spopaios fleet ; also jovyos, 
cuvxves, dBpoos, ards, iroctroveus, eto. So too those marking 
timé, as Tperaios, extatos, after three or six days ; axotatos tn the 
dark ; also pnuvuaios, yO.t0s, wecovixrios, Tavnuépvos, dyrv0s, eapwos, 
and many others. Further, those of place, but more in the po- 
ets; e.g. epéorios on the hearth, Svpatos at the door ; also wyo- 
paios, Jardoows, peréwpos, TAdyLos, UirEepTrOVTLOS. 

EXAMPLES : of “EAAnves (Sov do pevot rovs ynddghous-—Frbov 8€ Exratoc 
els Xpuodmodw Xen. An. 6. 4. 38.—€héorioe €Cdueba Soph. OT. 32.—rd 8¢ 


, 


pn pevyew rovs mévous, GAdd € GeXovrny tropeve, ro dpyew madevopera dy 
mpooGetnpev Xon. Mem. 2. 1. 3. | ; 


7. The Comparative degree, when the idea with which com- 
parison is made is omitted, has as in Latin the force of our Posi- 
tive with too, quite too, very. - 

Examp_es: Hdot. 6. 108 nets éxagrépe oixeopev. 1. 116 éddxee 1) amdxpt- 


ows edevOepwrépy elvac. Thuc. 8. 84 6 de avadséorepdy re drexpivaro. 

Note 8. The comparative is strengthened by ér:, roA8, and even (pleonas- 
tically) by paddov; e. g. Il. w. 243 pnirepos paddrAov. Hdot. 1. 32 paddAov 
GABiwrepos. Plat. Legg. p. 781 rd OnAu yevos Aabpadrepov paddov Kal émixdo- 
mewrepoy pu dia rd aoGeves. Comp. also with the Dat.§134.4.d. For the 
comparative in construction with the Genitive, and also before 7, # xard, 
with whole clauses, see § 132. 11, and n. 22, 23. 


Note 9. The Superlative is strengthened in a corresponding manner by 
WOU, TOAAM, parcora, (epic dya, éfoyxa,) and especially by the relative par- 
ticles ws, cd and the pron. olos, doos, followed (or not) by 8tvarOa: or duva- 
rov elvas, or the like. E. g. 7 Av 8vywpat rayiora, os ve padiora Xen. TvAcr- 
mos fe, dyov ard trav wédewy orpariay Sony mrciorny édiwaro Thuc. 7. -21. 
For ore see § 149. m. 3. 7 


8. When a comparative refers to another quality of the same 
object, this latter stands, as in Latin, not in the positive, but also 
in the comparative. a 

Exampies: Aristoph. Ach. 1078 ld orparyol rheloves  BeArioves. 


Hdot. 3. 65 deicas pn amaipeOéw rv dpyny, éroinga raxvrepa h copmre- 
pa. Eur. Med. 490 ixduny mpdOvyos paddrov f copwrépa, 
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§ 124. THe Pascoe ARTICLE. 


1. The Prepositive Article, 6, 7, 70, being in itself originally a 
demonstrative Pronoun, possesses a demonstrative power ; since 
it brings an object, whether abstract or concrete, distinctly before 
the mind of the hearer, as one well known or already definitely 
mentioned. It serves therefore, first, to individualize, or point 
out one object as a definite individual from among the rest ; and, 
secondly, to mark also a class or genus, where the speaker takes 
for granted, that he may refer to a generic idea as one familiar 
to all. E.g. of Seol éxodacay ri Tod avdpos t8pw.—ai jdovai 
melOover TI Wruyny un) coppovety.—o éhédas Tov Spdxovra oppades, 

2. The indefinite article of modern languages is in'Greek never 
expressed ; and it is only when that which is indefinite, is at the. 
same time to be clearly marked as an individual, that the pronoun 
tis, Tl, in some measure takes its place. E. g. yur) tis dpmp el- 
yev. Hdot: 7. 57 Griros érexe Nayov. Eur. Or. 716 aioros ev 
kaxots dv)p Kpelrowy yadnvns vautidowow eicopar. | 

3. Proper names, from their very nature, do not need the arti- 
cle. It is however inserted, when the name has been already 
mentioned, or is well known; so that the article then implies: 
‘the one before spoken of,’ or ‘ whom we all know.’ It is, how- 
ever, regularly omitted, when a name is first introduced in the 
narrative; and also often when ‘the name is followed by a more 
definite attribute with the article; e.g. Swxpdrys 6 pidrdcodos, 
II pof€evos 6 Bovwreos.the Beotian ; but Qovxedldns AOnvaios Th. 
an Athenian. Compare Kriger on Xen. An. 6. 2. 13.—The 
names of rivers are often put between the article and the subst. 
moTapos, as 0 Evdparns trorayos; but, on the other hand, 2eds- 
vous Trorapos @ river named Selinus. ve 

Note 1. The Greek article corresponds in many respects to the English 
the; but more nearly to the German der, dte, das. It may indeed be as- 
sumed in general, that where in English or German the article ¢s or 
be omitted, there the Greek usually omits it. But the learner should re- 
member, that, both in Greek and in modern languages, it often depends on 
the taste and choice of the a! Ml aes to conceive of an object as . 


definite or indefinite ; comp. n. 7.—We have therefore now to point out par- 
ticularly those cases, in which the Greek usage really differs from our own. 


Notre 2. The Greek language employs the article in connection with 
many Pronouns, where the English omits it; especially with the demon- 
stratives, which with us ‘include the definite article in themselves; e. g. 
otros V. éxewos 6 avnp; see more in § 127.—With demonstratives whioh in- 
clude the idea so, such, (a8 rotovros, rocovros,) where we use sometimes the 
indefinite article (such a man) and sometimes none at all, there is also in 
Greek a twofold usage, with and without the article, according as it is either 
the object so qualified or the gualtty as such, that is to be made prominent. 
E. g. after a general description, it is said, 6 roovros dyip ovx dp por apécxos, 
lit, the such man, Engl. such a man. On the other hand, Dem. Ol. p. 35 
of ’A@nvaio: olxo8npara cai edd\An rotavra nal rocaira xarecxevagay such 
and so beautiful, etc. | | 
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Notre 8 The article is found also in Greek, but not in English, before 
tnterrogative Pronouns; that is, when they refer to something before men- 
tioned. So in scenic dialogue: Eur. Phen. 718 vd rotov; ra rota radra ; 
So in familiar discourse: Aristoph. Pac. 696 wacyet d¢ Savpaorey. Td ri; 
also in Plato, as Gorg. p 521 émt rorépay ovv pe rapaxadeis ry Jepareiay, re- 
ferring to the Separefa before mentioned. 

Nots 4. Before Possessives the article is essential in Greek; because 
these in general are used of definite objects. E. g. 6 ods 8ovdos thy slave ; 
but ods. dovAos a slave of thine; comp. § 127.7. If the phrase with the 
possessive stands as a predicate, it takes no article; § 129. 2. 


Note 5. The article usually stands with cardinal numerals, when of a 
whole only certain parts are named, or when the number mentioned is one 
generally known. E. g. ray "A@nvaioy al pév 2€ pirat card rovs Aaxedatpo- 
ylous éyévovra, al 8€ rérrapes xara Teyedras. Hdot. 4. 28 @&6a rods dxrd 
Trav unvev d>dpyros olos yiveras xpuuds. Comp. Plato Rep. p.-460.¢. Xen. 
An. 2. 6. 15 Hy 8¢, Gre éreAevra, audi ra wevrnxorra érn, 88 a round number. 


Note 6. The learner must however guard himself against the impression, 
that in certain cases the Greek article could stand directly like our tndefinite 
one. The true view depends rather on a right estimate of the manner of 
conception, which lies at the basis (n. 1); as is manifest from the following 
examples, Xen. Ec. 15. 7 ef poe abrixa ddfere yewpyeiv, Spotor dy poe 80nd 
elvas r@ mepudyrs larp@, elddre 3€ ovdev 8,re cuppéepes Trois xduvovow, where 
-‘we commonly say, to a physician; here the object is in itself indeed indefin- 
ite, but it appears in this connection and because of the epithets mepudyre 
and «8dr: as distinctly marked and almost individualized. Plate Lach. p. 
184 nal yap ert rot dcaxpwwovvros Boxet pos Beiv nuiv y Bovdy, Engl, there zs 
need of a man, of some one ; but also: of the man to decide, etc. This usage 
of the article is common with Parttceples, see § 144.1, and n. 1, 2. Plato 
Rep. p. 329 7d rot Oepsoroxdous ed erat, bs rq Lepshig Aosopovpery ... 
Gnexpivaro, where we commonly translate, but inexactly: to a certain Seri- 
phion; so too Cic. de Sen. 3, Sertphto cufdam. But in Plat. Charm. 7 is 
now read: ds emi xadov A€yar waidds xr. 

Note 7. On the other hand, it is far more common, that the Greeks, even 
when speaking of entfrely definite relations or things, could omit the arti- 
cle; where we either must or at least do usually insert it. But this must 
not be understood, as if sometimes an indefinite mode of expression might 
stand instead of a definite one. It appears rather as a licensey which in 
the earlier language, and especially in the , was without much lim. 
itation; while in common usage it was gradually contracted to some par- 
ticular instances. Thus the article is omitted: 1) Before words implying 
a general idea in sententious expressions ; e.g. Plato Legg. p. 727 Seciov yap 
éyabdy ov rin. Charm. 18 odx dpa owppoctm dy ein aldos; Thext. 13 
aigOnors, ys, emornun ; Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 14 dvOpwrov Yuy7 Baorrever ev jyiv. 
But also in more concrete instances: Xen. An. 6. 3. 14 ov yap 8d£ns dpa 
Seopévous ipas els dv3pedrnra, dAAd oornpias. 2) In certain adverbial ad- 
juncts, where we also often omit it ae levee ext Inpay, émt Aeiav, els mpoBo- 
Anv, Spdug. Of time, as yeipdvos dpyoudvov, 1 neepg, péxps Sens, ered 
Hpepa hv wep Thuc. Of place, as ev alyadg, ey Aqpent, wpds mdduy q.d. city- 
ward. 3) With such words as are usually sufficiently individualized by 
the connection or context; ©. g. mits, pnrnp, marnp, yovets, mais, eds, and 
the like ; especially when they stand in anoblique case. 4) With such ap- 
pellatives as approach the nature of a proper name, e. g. #dsos, ceAnyn, yn, 
SdAacoa, obpards; also Baceds said of the king of Persia, see Heindorf on. 
Plat. Euthyd 8.—But observation will soon teach, that all these precepts 
are not settled, and that in most instances the article may also be employed. 
E. g. we find in Xen. An. 6. 3. 2 Sve émri €&68q, and in the like phrase ib. 
4. 35 Svew em) ry wopeig. 6. 4. 20 cis xpioww, 26 mpds ry xplow. So too 
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é€m Sadarrav, év yy, are continually interchanged with ext riyv Sdd\array, dv — 
Th Yi, &. 8.6. 4.13 Aaxedatudvtoe dpyovoww €v rH yn Kat év JaXarry, by land and 
by water. Wery often however the insertion of the article in such cases hag 
its specific ground, which the learner ought early to accustom himself to - 
attend to in. reading. 

Nore 8. In Homer there is strictly no example of the genuine article ; 
see } 126. n.7. His example was followed more or less by other poets ; 
least of all by Attic, poets. - 


$125. Further Usage of the Article. 


1. Between the article and its substantive there are often in- 
serted, not only Adjectives (6 xados Traits, ot imrdpyovres vopoe the 
existing laws) and Genitives depending on the substantive (7 
Tov Baciéws otparid), but also adverbial adjyncts belonging to 
the substantive; e. g. guéuynto THs év pavia SiatpiBigs he rec- 
ollected the time passed in madness. In such instances a parti- 
a (yevouévn or the like) may often be supplied; as 7 wpos Ta- 

Tas ayn, 6 érevra ypovos; and this too even when this ad- 
junct is a phrase, as Veate apEas avrov apetn, the virtue 
shown by him before he reigned, Xen. Ages. 1. 5. . See more in 
no. 6 below. | 

Note 1. The pronoun ris is inserted by the Ionics even between. the 
Genitive which depends on it and the article belonging to that Genitive ; 
e. g. ray res lepéwy for ray lepéuy ris. 

2. When the adjunct thus inserted has also the article, it can 
happen, that two or even three articles may come to stand one 
after another; but only when they differ from each other in form. 
E. g. TO THS apeTAsS KaANOS the beauty of virtue; 6 Ta THs TONES 
mpaypata wpattwv he who manages the affairs of the state; 
Aschin. Tim. 2. 36 évoyos éotw 76 Tis THY edevOépwr POopas vou. 

3. But the adjuncts. of the substantive can also, for the sake of 
emphasis or perspicuity, be placed after it; and then the article 
must always be repeated before adjective expressions ; e. g. 0 av7p 
6 dyabes, Tov traida tov cov, 6 yYtAtapyos- 6 TAS ayyEedlas EloKOpLI- 
wv. With other (adverbial) adjuncts belonging to the substan- 
tive the same holds good, at least as the rule; e. g. 7) wadyn 7) pos 
Tadatas. The position of the Genitive is the freest ; since it may 
stand either after the substantive with or without the article re- 
peated, or also before it; hence not only 7 éoBoAy 7 tev ITedo- 
movinolwv, but: also 7 éoBoAn tov II. and tay IT. 4 éoBor, or 
finally by no. 1 above, 4 tov IT. éo8o0r7n.—But in every instance, 
where the adjunct with the article repeated follows the substan- 
tive, and the substantive is one of those which are sufficiently in- 
dividualized without the article, or in general can stand without 
the article by $ 124. n. 7,.then the article before the substantive 
can be omitted; e. g. cUveuus avOparrots Tois aryabois: Bactrevs 6 
péyas Plato Eryx. p. 393, comp. Pl. Soph. p. 230; ydyos o &x 
pefovov Xen. Hier. 1. 27; xara Gos 7d ‘Pryvwv Thue. 4. 1. 
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Note 2. The partitive Genitive can never be inserted between the article 
and its substantive; nor, when it stands after the governing noun, can the 
article be repeated before it; e.g. 7d wAnOos rev ved, of dpioros auray. Es- 
pecially is this the case with partectples,.in' phrases like ray £évwy ol BovdAd- 
pevot, of xaradvydrvres avrav.' This rule admits of exception only when the 
article is followed by other adjuncts, as Thuc. 6. 102 of mpds rihy modu av- 
ray To mparoy Karapvydvres, Where atray depends on xarapvydvres. Analo- 
gous are the not infrequent passages, where the demonstrative (for its posi- 
tion see § 127. . 6) is thus inserted ; as Xen. An. 6.2.6 orevn avrn 6dds, 
but never # avrn déds, 


Note 3. With the attributive danticiole the repetition of the article is 
particularly necessary ; because otherwise there arises the participial con-_ 
struction so common in Greek ; for which see § 144, and Index. 


. Note 3 a. When to a iene with the article two adjectives are 
joined without xai, they commonly stand without the article repeated be- 
tween them; e.g. Xen. Cyr. 2.2,9 6 dAdos aas Adyos. Plat. Pheedr. p. 255 
oi biuimavres’ GAXot irot, 6 xadds da ree Oppdrov ids. Comp. orev avr 
6éés inn. 2. Still, the article is sometimes repeated with the second ad- 
jective, both before and after the substantive, in this manner : év 7] a xaia 
Th nperépg pory Plat. Cratyl. p. 398 ; €v TH Tou Ads TH peylorn éopr7y Thue. 
1. 126; ra reiyn ra éautey ra paxpa émereXecay ib. 1. 108. Adjuncts other 
than adjectives, when put after the substantive, can also stand without the 
article repeated, by no. 3 above; e. g. 7 peyddn orpareia A@nvaiwy xai rov 
Evppadyov Thuc. 1. 110. 


Notre 4. When an adjective without the article stands either before or 
after a substantive which has the article, but not between the two, the ad- 
jective takes the place of a minor clause, of which it would be the predicate. 
E. g. 7Sero.€mt wAova lots rois moAiras does not mean, ‘he rejoiced on ac- 
count of the wealthy citizens,’ but, ‘he rejoiced on account of the citizens, | 
that they were wealthy ;’ Luc. D. Deor. 8. 1 €xet Tov meéAeKuy égtrarov, ‘he 
has an axe, that is very sharp.’ Eurip. IA. 305 nradév yé pot rotvecdos 
efwveidicas. Isocr. p. 212 “HpaxAjs cat Onoets &f ddehpar Veyorerets aded- 
pas kal ras emOvupias Exyov. 


Note 5. Several adjectives, like ddes, pécos, €axaros, dxpos, Hutovs, stand 
by rule in the position just. mentioned (n. 4); although they also admit the 
other, but with a difference of meaning. Thus eoxdry Fi 7 vijoos is the island 
where tt 2s uttermost, the end of the island ; but 7 7 éxxatn vnoos the uttermost 
island, the last of several ; also éy péon rf ayopa in the midst of the forum, 
but ro pécov oridos the middle column Xen. An. 1. 8. 13; oAnv THY vuxTa all 
the night, ra oda mpdypura the public matters Dem. Ol. 1. p. 10; én’ dxpos 
rots Speow on the mountains where highest, on tho summit of the mountains. 


4, Where the substantive is readily understood from the con- 
nection, it is very commonly omitted; and then the article stands 


alone Before the adjunct; e. g. 0 ae waTnp Kal o Q ToD dirov my 
father and the (father) of my friend. 


d. There are here also certain omissions established by usage ; 
as in the case of adjectives, $123.5, and n.d. E. g. 

vids, mais, Juydrnp, e.g. ‘Adé~avdpos 6 SAirmov. Or also alone, é 
Lapoviaxov the son of Sophroniscus, 1. e. Socrates. | 


xX@pa, vi, e. g. eis rv Dedimmov inio the country of Philip; év-rq wodepia 
in the enemy’s land. 

oixos or oi Kia, but oftener also with the omission of the article, e. g. 
eis Ddrevos, eis goon, see § 132. n. 30. 

dv@pwrot, e. g. of ev adores the inhabitants; ol xar’ ¢ué my colemporartes. 
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So it is said of friends, associates, of repi v. dui rua, § 150. m. 25; of ov 
Tem, etc. so 

Xpypara Or mpdypara, ©. g. ra ris wédews the affatrs of the city, ra (or rd) 
ris aperns, i. ©. virtue itself; see n. 6. | 

Note 6. “AvyOpwroe and ypnyara. These two omissions are s0 com- 
mon, that we may treat of them together as a special idiom of the language. 
That is to say, all those ideas which are sufficiently clear from the con- 
nection, or from the subsequent mode of expression, the Greek is very fond 
of simply indicating by means of the article alone. These omitted ideas are 
of two kinds, persons or things. For the first, the article naturally stands 
in the masc. or feminine; for the second, in the neuter. 1) When the 
omitted idea refers to persons, the article usually takes an adverbial adjunct ; 
e. g. of év doret, of dx THs méAews, of per avrov companions, allies, ol ped” nas 
successors, 6 émi rev lrméwy leader, of mapa tov Baawiéws envoys; comp. 6 may, 
ol rére, in n. 7 below. 2%) When the omitted idea is a thing or things, the 
neut. rd or rd takes with it:'a) A Genitive, in order to express in a general 
way something which refers or belongs to an object, which proceeds or is 
derived from it ; or it may serve as a periphrase for the simple substantive 
itself; e. g. ra rhs médews. Dem. p. 772 rip Alxny Ophevs gyot mavra ra 
tev dvOpéray éhopqv.—ro 3¢ ray ypnparuy mobeire dxovoa, 1é0ev eorrat, what 
concerns the money, Dem.—ra rév Seay hépew det. Dem. Ol. 1. p. 15 rd ray 
Ococaray dmora eort Guoe, as if of Gecoadoi. Plat. Menex. p. 245 rd ras 
médews (as if 4 mds) yervaioy xal ddevbepdy dors. Phedr. init, mavrav, dé 
xopycraroy rd rhs méas, i. ©. the grass. b) Or some kind of adverbial ex- 
pression ; the great variety of which will best appear from a number of ex- 
amples; ©. g. ra spds ¢w, i. ©. lands, regions ; ra xara yns the under-world ; 
ra els roy wéAepov acxey Xon.—ra mpd rav wodey things present, the present. 
So Plato Pha. p. 75 ra éx rev aloOnaewy the perceptions of the senses. Thuc. 
8. 48 rd awd rov ’AdxiBuddou the promises of Alctbiades. Hdot. 1. 51 ra amd 
ris Setpns the neck-ornaments. 8.15 rd dd Reptew the punishment of Xerzes. 
Thuc. 1. 110 ra xara ri orpareiay éreXevrncay, i.g. 9 orpareia. Xen. Cyr. 
3. 1. 30 ra evOade eb exer the affairs here; ra rére Plat. ete. 

6. Every adjunct m itself indeclinable, can be declined by the 
aid of the article, that is, can take the appearance of a noun. 
Hence adverbs are without further change converted into ad- 
jectives by simply prefixing the article; especially those of place, 
time, and measure. E. g. from petragu between, 6 peratu roros 
the txtervening piace. Or the adverb follows with the article 
repeated, as above in no. 3. 

ExamPies: al reédas v. al wAnoiov xopat the neighbouring villages; of rére, 
wiv, evOade dvOpwrot; of madras codot dvdpes; 7 dvw mddus the u cety; els 
Tov avwratw rémov (see § 115. 6); 7 eEaidens perdoraccs the sides removal, 
etc.* Here belong also 7 ov didAvoss, and the like; see § 148. n. 3.—Also 
Grav éyeipnobe ex tis dueAcias raurns*r ns dyay, ‘when ye awake out of this 
excessive carelessness,’ Dem. 

7. If the substantive is here omitted, the adverb then has the 
appearance of a substantive. 

Exampces: From adpioy to-morrow comes, by omitting jyepa day, 7 adpsov 
the next day; 6 wdvv the famous man; 7 Avdiori the Lydian measure (dppovia 
being omitted); of rére the men then Itving ; és rovriow (for +d dricw what 
is behind) backwards. So Anacr. rd onpepor pédes por, to-day only troubles 
me, i. e. what 1s or occurs to-day. 


~~ me ae ee —— 


* The Latins, who have no article, can imitate this only in some comic expres- 
sions hy a sort of composition, as hert semper lenitasin Terence. 
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8. Further, by the addition of the article in this manner, the 
following take the appearance of substantives: 
1) Infinitives ; e. g. 7d wpdrrew the doing, Td Kaxds Neyew the 
speaking evil, iowa: to Tepirareiv I delight in walking about. 
But the learner must be on his guard against the impression, as . 
if in this way the verb assumed also the nature of a substantive, 
so as to change the subject or object into a genitive, or. adverbs’ 
into adjectives; as is the case with the English participle, e. g. 
‘the loud erying of the children,’ ‘the falling of the trees.’ In- 
stead of this the Infinitive retains its full verbal power; as is 
shown below in } 140. , ' 

2) Every word and every phrase, which is to be regarded as ° 
_ an independent object ; €. g. TO Néyw i.e. the word réyo. Plat. 
Prot. p. 345. e, wept EavTov eyes ToUTO TO Exwyv. Pheedr. p. 273, 
cataypicacbas Set avtov TO Ids & dv ym Towade Toumde eTreyel- 
pyoa, ‘he must make use of this language: How could I, such’ 
as | am, have laid hands on such an one!’ See n, 9. 

Notr 7. In ordinary cases every word thus regarded as an independent 
object, is made neuter. In grammatical language, however, itis customary 
to give to every such word the gender which belongs to the name of that 
part of speech ; e. g. because we have 7 dvyrwvupia the pronoun, we therefore- 


find also » ey@ i.e. the pronoun éya; and so 6 erei, the eonjunction éei, 
beeause of 6 cvvderpos the conjunction. 





Nore 8. By another peculiarity the article rd (ra) with its accompaniment 
stands adverbially ; so with adjectives of the neuter gender, e. g: rd redev- 
raiov at last, rd mparey or ta mpora at first, rd ANourdy for the rest, henceforth, | 
already ; which is to be explained by § 128. n. 4, 5. Also before wholly 
indeclinable adverbial ideas, so that then ré and ra are quite redundant ; 
e.g. rd Kar apxas at the beginning, rd wapdray altogether, rd mpiv formerly, <| 
" raviv (prop. ra vov) for the present, rd amd rovde from now on, henceforth. All | 
this again is sometimes made dependent’on prepositions ; e. g. és ra pddtora 
chiefly, maxime, Hdot. éx rod mapayphua immediately Dem, In general, too, 
adverbial expressions are often formed with prepositions ; see § 147. | 





Norte 9. The article stands sometimes in an elliptical manner even before 
relative clauses, which is to be explained from no. 8. 2, above, E.g. Plat. 
Rep. p.510. a, 7d duotwbev mpds 7d @ wporwOn, that which is compared, against , 
' that with which it is compared, where for ré the Pron. éxeivo could also stand, 
Hdot. 3. 133 otdév rdév boa aloyimy éori peporra. Plat. Phedr. p. 329 ris 
eceetopal dOev dv povipewraros ein. Pollux 7.75 rd Somep Kdpvov that nut- 
ike thing ; henee, by attraction, rots ofois nyiv, etc. § 143. 16.—It sometimes 
stands in hike manner,before other words which govern a clause ; e. g. rd 
more det Aéyew Sidacké pe, literally, teach me the ‘when it is necessary to 
speak ;’ év éri Neiwerat, rd hv Tmeicoper tas, i. e. one thing still remains, viz. 
this, ‘if we could persuade you,’ Plat. Rep. 1. p. 327. e. 

9. The smaller particles, 5é, 7é, yé, 5%), yap, wer, wev 8%, rolvur, 
are usually put between the article and the substantive or word 
standing for it; e.g. 6 yap avOpwrros, 1) ev yap Téyvn, ete. 

10. When several substantives are connected by conjunctions, 
if they are of different gender or number, the article must be re- 

e \ \ / . 
peated before each; as 0 matnp cai » pyrnp. If they are alike 
in these respects, the article sometimes stands but once with 
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copulative conjunctions; but with adversatives and disjunctives, 
and even very commonly with «ai, the article is repeated ; espe- 
cially when ths clauses are in a certain degree antithetic or inde- 
pendent; e. g. of Aaxedarporios Kal oi cbupayot, etc. | , 

Note 10. The poets of course can omit the article ‘at their pleasure in 
the first or second place; e. g. Soph. Aj. 1250 ov yap ol mares, odd’ ebpt- 


yorot pares dopadréorara. Eur. Phen. 506 elroy nal cogots xat roict 
a, 
davrots évdexa. | 


$126. The Articles 6, , 16, and ds, %, 8, as Demonstratives. 


1. Both the Prepositive Article 6, 4, 76, and the Postpositive ds, 
4, 6, were in the earliest language demonstrative pronouns for 
ovros or éxetvos. As the language became more copious and cul- 
tivated, these words gradually assumed their later and more lim- 
ited usage; but still, in many particular cases, they both retain- 
ed, even in common prose, the power of real demonstratives. 

2. The most frequent case is in the distinction and distribution 
of objects; where o uév commonly stands first, and then 6 6é fol- 
lows, either once or oftener, as the case may require. This takes 
place properly only in respect to definite objects, where in English 
we employ this...that. Still, it occurs also with indefinite ob- 
jects, the one... the other... another; and so through all the 
genders and numbers. 

EXAMPLES: rév peév ériza, roy 3€ ov, the one he honoured, the other not ; rd 
pev yap avénrov, Td 8€ pavxdv; Trav roAepuioy (or also of moA€usoe § 132. n. 4) 
of pev €Oavpaloy rh yryvdpeva, of & €Bduwv, of 8€ ouverxevd{ovro, Xen. Karas 
méverOat xpetocov 7 Kax@s mAouTEly* Td pév yap EXeov, Td 8 Emcripnow Hépet, 
Stob, III. p. 259; rav (awy ra pew €xet wédas, ra 8° €oriv droda.—So also of 
pev avrav... ol dé, some of them... others. For 6 pév, 6 & of, see § 149. 
m. 14. 

3. The postpositive article stands in the same manner, ds péy, 
ds 5é, etc. & pév, & O€, etc. but less frequently among the genuine 
Attics. It occurs very often however in the later writers, as 
Plutarch. 


Note 1. An example from Demosthenes is in pro Corona p. 248 Reisk. 
modes ‘EdAnvidas, ds pev dvaipar, eis ds d€ rovs puyadas xarayov. But ras is 
also read in both places. 

4. In the narrative style o, 7, ro often stands only once and 
with 6é alone, in roference to an object already named; e. g. 
Xen. An. 5. 6. 21 Suwrreis Sé wéurrovet mpos ey ") 5 
eyes TadE. 

5. When this demonstrative article is the subject of a clause 
and stands for persons, it can stand also in a clause connected by 
xat with what precedes, and then its place is next to the conjunc- 
tion. In such instances, for the Nominative, the forms of the 
postpositive 8, 7, of, ai, are used; for the Accus. (with Infin.) 
those of the prepositive, Tov, etc. E.g. Xen. An. 3. 4. 48 kai ds, 
axovoas Tadta, wbeitas avtov éx THS TaEews and he (that one) hav- 


~ 
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ing heurd this, thrust him out of the ranks. Hdot. 8.56 «ai oi, 
SuarvOevres ex Tov cuvedpiov, éoéBatvov és tas vnas. Xen. Cyr. 1. 
3. 9. wal Tov KerXedoas Sovdvar. 


Nore 2.- Here belong also the usual formulas in relating a conversation. 
3, 8 os, said he (§ 109.1. 4); and the elliptic xai ds (sc. én) then he replied. 
—For the connection of a demonstrative clause by means of the relative, a 
construction so Common in Latin, see $ 143: 6. 


Nore 3. When a preposition belongs to the clause, pév and é€ often stand 
immediately after it; e.g. ev pev rots cupghwvovperv, ev d€ rois ov, ‘in some 
things we agree, in others not.’ Isocr. Paneg. 41 eis pev rovs UBpicorres, rois 
8¢ SovAevovres. See Reiz de Accent. p. 13. 69. 


Note 4. The forms in distributive propositions of this kind, do not al 
ways so regularly correspond to each other, as they are above exhibited. 
Very often e. g. of pev is followed in the succeeding clause by rives 8¢€, Eveor 
se, or by a name or some other mode of distinction. 

Norte 5. From the old signification of the article come also the phrases rév 
nat Tov, Td nat rd, etc. Which correspond precisely to our this and this, that 
and that, etc. This occurs only in the forms beginning with 1, and is par- 
ticularly frequent in Demosthenes.  . 


Note 6. Finally, in the same manner is to be explained the adverbial 


use of the poetic Dative T® on that account, therefore. Il. €. 816 Ttywaokw 


ae, Jed,...T@ roe mpoppovews épew eros, ‘ therefore will I frankly tell thee.’ 
The same can also be expressed by the Accus. (§ 128. n. 5,) I]. y. 176 ’AAAa 
Tay ovK eyévovro* Td Kai KAaiovea rérnxa, ‘ therefore am I dissolved in tears.’ 


Note 7. In poetry, and especially epic poetry, the use of both articles as 
demonstratives is far more general ; and in Homer 4, 7, rd, is almost every- 
where to be so taken; those cases excepted where rd, réy, etc. stand for 4, 
ov, etc. by § 75. n.2. In order to make this perfectly clear, one needs only 
to consider the following passages in Homer; II. a. 340. 8. 399. ¢. 715. ¢. 
407. Od. e. 106. These at first view seem to present only the ordinary ar- 
ticle of prose; while to the attentive observer, to whom such an article in 
Homer is unknown, the context easily shews, that in all these and many 
similar passages the article is really demonstrative ; but that the demon- 
strative force is there not absolutely essentiai, and is for this reason appar. 
ently weakened. The passages are few, where this word expresses an ob- 
ject merely as well known and distinguished, or as particularly present to 
the mind ef the poet; or where the demonstrative force is really so much 
weakened, that the transition into the true Attic article becomes apparent ; 
e.g. I]. a. 167. n. 412. p. 289.—Especially must we be upon our guard, not 
to take this form as an article, where it is separated from the substantive 
by the verb or a whole clause, as H peév ap ds elroto’ améBn tovas wxéa 
*Ipes. Here the 7, as demonstr. Pron. is to be taken for our she, for the 
article cannot be separated in this manner from its substantive: - She then 
thus speaking departed, the switt-footed Iris.’ This is rendered evident 
by those passages, where the substantive is im like manner placed after the 
real pronoun of (to him), e.g. Od. v. 106.—From this substantive nature of 
6, , 76, arises also in Homer tho case, that an adjective is thereby appar- 
ently converted into a substantive; e.g. Il. p. 80 rév dpsoroy the bravest ; 
a. 33 6 yépuw the old man, elder ; and often of dAdo, rdAAa. In all these in- 
stances 6, 7, 76, a8 Subst. has its adjective ; and the shape of the thought is 
strictly this: ‘him the bravest,’ ‘he the elder,’ ‘they the others’ ete. 
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§ 127. Pronouns. 


1. The Demonstratives. a) Of these odros and dS sometimes 
stand instead of adverbs of place; e. g. Plat. Rep. 1 init. jpouny 
trou éin: ovtos, én, omricbev mpooépyeras, ‘I asked where he 
might be? Here he comes, said he, behind thee.’ The demonstr. 
66¢ occurs in this manner chiefly in the poets, (e. g. Od. a. 1885. 
x. 367,) and particularly often in the tragic poets; see Scheef. 
Meletem. p. 77. | = 

b) As between themselves, obros and 6 are in so far differ- 
ent, that ovros refers mainly (not always) to what precedes, and 
63¢ to what follows. So too with rovodtos and rovcde, the ad- 
verbs odtws and @de, etc. A relative clause is by rule preceded 
by obros, unless where a special emphasis requires 68e. | 

Examp.es: Xen. An. 2. 1. 2) 6 8€ efmev: ratra pev 84 arayyedoiper: 
GANG kui rade éxéAevoer elweivy Bacwevs. Ise. ad Nic. p. 18 rav modcretov 
adrat mAeiorov: ypdvov 8:apévovow, airives dy dptora rd mAnOos Jeparevworr. 
Or with a relative clause preceding ; Id. Demon. p. 5 a roveiy aloypdy, ratra 
vopule pnde A€éyew elvas caddy. Contra: Soph. OT. 645 miorevoy rade, révd? 
Spxov aibdeabels JeGv, Evecra cape, rovgde 3, of mdpeoi co. Plat. Lach. p. 
191 av8peids rov ofros by ral ob A€yeus: adda Ti ad Se, bs dv Hevywy payn- 
Tat rois moAeploss.—Poetic is a’rdés before the relative; e.g. Eur. Tro. 684 
anéntuc airy, yrs dv8pa...adamoBadovo’ ddov pret. Or it stands for 
the strengthened ards otros (lett. c); e.g. Plat. Rep. p. 362 avro ov efpn- 
rat, & padtora der pnOnvat. ; 

c) Several demonstratives strengthen each other; thus avrd 
rovro this very thing, id ipsum; rovr éxeivo, 68 éxeivos, ete. 
E. g. tov7’ éxety’ obrymAeyov Aristoph. and still stronger: todr’ érte 
tovto 7b Kaxov avO’ oirydXNeyov ib. 3 : 

d) The demonstratives are often omitted, as in Latin, before 
relatives ; whether in the same.or in a different case, and whether 
the relative precedes or follows. 

-Exampces: Plato Gorg. p. 485 dueneis dy det oe értuedcioOae. Soph. Ant. 
582 evdaipoves, olas Kaxav dyevoros alav. Od. 2. 383 oixia xeivou nrépe Bot- 
pev éxew, 7d’ Gores omvion. Xen. Symp. 4. 42 ols pddcora rd mapdvra dpeei, | 
Axcora Tay dAXoTpiwy opeyovrat. | | 

In this way the two clauses often flow together into one; es- 
pecially when the demonstrative was governed by a preposition, 
and this now comes to stand before the relative; but also with- 
gut a preposition. The relative clause then stands as a substan- 
tive; the relation of which to the whole clause (its case) appears 
from ‘the connection. Comp. also the attraction in $ 143. 8. 

Examp.Les: Xen. Mem. 2. 6. 35 éyyiyverat pot etvoa mpds obs ay trodaBo 
elvoixas €xetv moos eve. Plat. Prot. p. 359 éni & ye Jappovor mavres Epyovras 
kai 8eAoi cai avdpeior. Phad. p. 116 fmrsov éoc (sc. the cup of poison), Evy- 
yevopevos (sc. rovrots) dy dy TUxeow érOupovvres. Cyr. 7. 5. 72 viv fyopes 
kat yy moAAny Kai ayabny Kal otriwes Tayrny epyacpevor Ipeovow Huas.—For 
éorw of see $150. m. 21; and for the eHiptical phrases onpeioy d¢, rexpnptov 
dé, see § 151. IV. 10. 


e) On the other hand, the demonstratives are often in a meas- - 
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ure redundant, when they merely introduce a following Infini- 
tive, or a whole clause ; comp. § 132. n. 22. 

ExamMpLes: Plat. Pheed. p. 75 rd el8évac rovr’ ort, AaBdvra rou éemiornynv 
éyev. Eur. Suppl. 210 16 cuvéyor avOparwy médkes rovr’ éo6", Grav ris Tous 
vopous ow{n kakws. So with a relative: Thuc. 5. 6 Grep mpoaedexero moto 
— atrdv,... émt rv "Apdimodw dvaBnoec Oat. 

2. The three principal significations of the Pron. avros ($74. 
2) must be carefully distinguished, as follows: 

I. It means self, viz. 7 

a. When joined to another noun so as to stand as if in appo- 

sition with it, i. e. either after the noun, or before both the 
noun and its article. E. g. “addAov tovro poBoipar 1) TOV 
Sdvarov avrov, ‘than death itself ;’ adrov tov Bacihéa aro- 
xteivas eBovrero, ‘the king himself’ Also separated: Xen. 
An. 7.7.19 6 8€ éxétevcey adt@ edbciv To AdKkwve Trapa 
SxevOnv, themselves, the Lacedemontans. 

b. When it stands alone, the personal pronoun being omitted 
or implied, for I myself, he himself, etc. In such case the 
Nominative is chiefly employed ; e. g. Plat. Phsed. init. av- 
TOs, ® Paidwy, tapayévov Rwxparer ... i GANov Tov 7Kov- 
oas;... TWapeyevouny avros, I was myself present.—The 
oblique cases are so.employed only wheh for special empha- 
sis they begin the construction; e. g. adrov yap eléor, ‘ for 
himself have I seen.’ Or also when they stand in manifest 

. antithesis to other objects; e. g. AauSavovew avTov Kai yvu- 
vaixa. Comp. Xen. ic. 12. 17. etc. . ; 7 
II. It stands instead of the personal pronoun of the third 
person in its simple form, but only in the oblique cases ; con- 
sequently like the English him, her, it, etc. Lat. eum, eam, id, 
etc. In this signification it can only stand after other words 
in a clause, E.g. &wxev avrois To rip he gave them the fire ; 
 ovy éwpaxas avtov; hast thou not seen him? Plat. Charm. p. 7 
161 Kpuriov axnxoas avro 4 GdXov Tov Tav cofav. See also 
in no. 7. 2, below. . 
III. It means: the same, when it has the article immedi- 
ately before it; e. g. 6 avros avnp the same man. Dem, p. 
1132 6 vosuos otroot Tots avTos vopots TroduTederOat NUas Ke- 
Aevet.—Or when it is prefixed to a demonstrative pronoun (no. 
1.c); as Xen. Cyr. 2. 3. 4 viv oby Aeyérw Tis avacTas Tepi av- 
Tov Tovrou, this same thing, the topic of discourse ; comp. An. 
1. 9. 20. 


Nore 1. It follows from the above statement that the Nom. auvrds, etc. 
can never mean simply he, she, it. To no. II, however, belong the instances, | 
where according to the Greek construction the subject appears as an oblique 
case, viz. as Genitive adbéolute, or as Accus. with an Infinitive; in which 
instances therefore the oblique cases of airés may be translated by he, she, 
it. E. g. émxesévoy 8’ atray ‘but they pressing on;’ perd ravra amed- 
Ociv adrdy ‘that upon this ke went away.’ Soph. Phil. 777 (pray) yy oos 
yevér Oat roAvmova aura sc. ra réfa, the bow. 
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Note 2. Epic writers use atrés without tho article tor 6 ards; so Od. 
3. 107 Apxe 8€ ro adriy d8dv, Humep of GrAot.—It stands sometimes also, 
even in prose, for pdvos alone; e.g. Plat. Legg. p. 836 avrot ydp écpev for 
we are alone. Xen. Lac. 3. 4 Auxotpyos émérake rois veavias év rais ddois 
meptBrérew pydapoi, GAN’ avira ra mpd rev roday épav.—Also with ordinal 
“numbers, self; e. g. avrés mréumros himself the fifth, himself and four others. 


3. In the Reflexive pronouns. éwavrov, ceavrov, etc. (§ 74. 3,) 
the pronoun aurés loses its emphasis; avrdr cé signifies thee thy- 
self, but.ceavrov only thyself, as reflexive, e. g. €0ve cavtov ac- 
custom thyself. So also the reflexive of the 3 pers. éavrov or av- 
tov corresponds to the Engl. himself. But this latter is likewise 
nsed, like the Latin se, not only where it refers to the subject. of 
the same clause, but often also where it refers to the first subject 
of two connected clauses, and where we consequently employ only 
him, etc. E.g. voulfes rods wodlras tinpereiy éavt@, ‘he sup- 
poses that his fellow-citizens serve htm,’ see other examples in 

n. 3. Still in this last instance the Greek usage is in so far freer, 
that it can employ either the reflexive éavrép, etc. or also the sim- 
ple adrov, ete. according as the writer would make the chief or 
the sécondary subject prominent; see examples in n. 3. In like 
manner also, the simple & odds, etc. can be thus used, though 
rarely ; see n. 4. | 


Note 3.. Examples of the reflexeve form €aurdy, etc. used in the above 
manner are: Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 31 "Apra&épEns vopites dixacov, ras.€v tr "Agia 
roves €aurowv ewat, ‘should belong to him.’—Isocr. Paneg. p. 49 éxarepos 
cxovow ef) ols diroreunbdow, of pev (sc. of Searat) drav wor rovs adOAnrds av- 
T@y €vexa (sc. Trav Jearav) rovotvras, of 8 (sc. of dOAnrat) Grav évOupnbacw, 
Ore-mayres ent thy oherepay (sc. ray adbAnrav) Jewpiav yeovow. Further, 
Mem. 1.2.52. Phadr. p. 259. a. Eur. Hipp. 977.—Examples of the other 
form avrod are: Dem. Ol. 2. p. 20 ovdels €orep dvrev’ o8 mebevaxixev 6 Didurmos 
rev avte xpnoapévav. Xen. Ages. 6. 4 “Aynaidaos rovs orpatiwras dua ret- 
Oopévous xqt didovvras avroy mapetxe. Further, Dem. Phil. I. p. 42 trép 
atrov, and others in Exc. X. ad Dem. Mid. 


Note 4. As to the use of the simple forms of the third personal Pron. of, 
ot, € and especially the Plur. ogeis, opas, etc. it may be noted, that Homer 
first, and after him other poets, employed them not only as reflexives, but 
also in a transitive sense instead of the oblique cases of atrds; e.g. Il. B. 
197 purret b€é € (BactAna) periera Zevs. a. 104 doce S€ of mupi Aaprerdwvrt 
eixtnv. In Attic writers they are employed principally as follows: 1) When 
no emphasis is to be laid upon them, and where in the 1 pers. the enclitio 
pe would be used; o.g. Plat. Rep. 1. init. carwddav nuas 6 THodepapyos éxe- 
Aevoe Spaydryra Tov maida me ptpetval € xedevoa, ‘he commanded the slave 
to tell us, that we should wait for him ;’ so espec. Dat. of, Xen. An. 3.1.5 
Plat. Phedo p. 117. c. Protag. p. 316. c; and odiow, Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 11. 
etc. 2) But when in quoting the words of a person in indirect discourse, 
the speaker himself is introduced, this pronoun is often employed in an an- 
tithesis etc. precisely like ¢ue. Sec e.g. Plat. Rep. 10. p. 617. d. e, where 
odas, ov, ¢, thus occur.—Further, the Singular of this form (of and é) is on 
the whole everywhere rare in Attic writers; and the Plural was more fre- 
quent in both the cases above stated. Even the Nominative thus occurs, 
when in a discourse or opinion so quoted in sermone obliquo the speakers or 
thinkers are themselves the subject, but only in a direct antithesis to oth- 
ars; e.g. Xen. An. 7. 5. 5 “Hpaxdeidns Aeyew exeXeve Tovs oTparnyovs mpos 
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TevOny, Gre oddev dy Frrov opeis dydyouey TH orparviv h Zevodar, ‘he direct- 
ed to say, that they might just as well lead the host as Xenophon.’ In such 


a case avroi could indeed be used, but would mean rather they themselves ; 


and so Sing. airés. Without a reference to others, no pronoun would be _. 


expressed. See too-the example, Thue. 8. 76, in § 142. n. 3. ae Tey 
Nore 5. The reflexive of the third person acquires sometimes the power _ 


of a general reflexive, which may stand also for the geht and second persons; 


consequently éavrov or avrod also for éuavrot and gaurov. This remark 
is certain; is recognised by the ancient Grammarians (vid. Tim. c. not. 
Ruhnk. p. 92); and extends itself also to prose. But the prosaic passa- 
ges by which it is supported, still require for the most part some critical 
investigation. As an example for the first person: Soph. Ged. T. 138 ody 
imep Tov hilav, add’ aitds aitod, rotr’ amooxedé pcos, ‘on account of my- © 
self? For the second person: Trach. 451 ei & atrés atrov dde madevecs, 
... 6POnoer xaxos, ‘thyself —In other poets this usage goes much further, so 

that e. g. opérepos stands without distinction of person or number for the 
- general idea of own; and also €, oi, éés, serve e. g. in Apollonius, partly 
(like the Lat. se) even for the Plural,-and partly as reflexives for the first 
and second persons. Some of the more common passages of this kind in 
epic writers, though in part still assailed or otherwise explained, are the 
following: Od. v. 320 dAX’ det hpeolv gory exor Sedaiypévoy Frop nrAopny, 
instead of éuais. a. 402 xrnpara 8 abros txous cai Sdpacw olay dvaccots, 
instead of gots. Hes. €. 58 daavres réprovra €dv Kaxdv auchayanavres, in- 
stead of odérepov. Scut. 90 ds mpohkiray oérepdy re ddpov aderépous re 
ToKHas OXETO, instead of édv. See Wolf Proleg. ad Hom. p. 247. Nitzsch on 
~ Od. a. 402... ‘s 


Nore 6. As airés in the reflexives has lost all its emphasis (no. 3 above), 
in order to make the idea self more prominent, the same pronoun airds 1s 
further joined with the subject ; e. g. éavrdv exrewe he killed himself ; but 
stronger, avrés éavrév exrewe, ‘se ipse interfecit.’ At the same time may 
be noted the peculiar position of airés, between unlike cases, or even be- 
tween a preposition and its case; Aischyl. Agam. 845 rois atrés airoi 
nnpaow Bapivera. Plat. Ale. II. p. 144 od tiv érovody pyrépa Stevoeito aro- 
kreivat, GAAa Tiv.adTrdos avrod. Aschyl. Prom. 920 rotov madkaoriy viv 
mapackevdtera €m’ avros air @.—For Gen. airdy after Possessives, see n. 
13, below, 

4. The Indefinite pronoun ris stands also for our indefinite one, 
some one, Fr. on, Germ. man; e. g. dvOpwrrov avaiéctepov ovK 
ay Ts evpot, ‘a more shameless person one cannot find.’ So even 
when a whole assembly is understood; e. g. 73 Tis éridecxviTt@ 
éavrov, ‘now one must shew himself,’ i. e. each one of you.*— 


Other modes of expressing the indef. idea one, some one, see in 
§ 129. 19. 


Nore 7. After adjectives and adjective pronouns, this pronoun has com- 
monly the signif. of somewhat, in some degree; Plat. Rep. p. 432 dvaBards 
tis 6 rémos chaiverat kal eriokios. p. 358 éya tis, ws €oixe, Svapabys. So too 
molds TU, ToGoY TL, ToLavT’ arra dteX€xOnoar, ete. | 

5. The Interrogative pronoun tis, as also all direct interroga- 
tives, whether pronouns or adverbs, (od ; motos; rote; ete.) in 
the lively tone of free conversation,.are written not only at the be- 
ginning of an interrogative clause, but also in the middle of other 





* Hence it may often be translated many a one, Il. . 126. Hence too the ap- 
rently inconsistent junction wa@s ris, Soph. Phil. 174. Aristoph. Av. 526; see toe 
urip. Rhes. 683, in § 129. n. 13. 
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clauses, whether relative, participial, or even interrogative; in 
which last case more than one question may be included in one 
clause. 

Exampues: Plat. Gorg. p . 448. ¢, voy ened rivos TEXvys eIrurThpov éari, 


civa dy kahouwres avurov SOs xaXoipenr Rep. p. 322. c, 9 b€ riot ri arro- 
8i8otca réxvy larpixy Kadeirar; Theag. p. 125 ray ri copay Néyers abrovs ; 


NoTE 8. So too in indirect interrogative clauses: Plat. Rep. p. 569 ya 
werat tér é Sipos, olos otoy Spéppa- yera. Soph. Ant. 940 Actaocere, ofa 
mpos otwy avdpay mdcyo. Such sentences are often for us very hard to 
translate ; e. g. Xen. Cyr. 4. 5. 29 oxéwat, ofp dvre por mepi oeé olos dv repi 
due Sreird pot ee —That however in indirect arene the direct inter 


- rogatives are also employed, see in § 139. m. 63. 


6. The Relative pronoun és, 4, 6, stands in sake a relation to 
the compound éo71s, that the former refers to an object already 
mentioned or definite, while the latter is general. ‘The same is 
true of olos, dcos, and adv. ®s, as compared with oTroins, 67r0G0S, 
Omws, etc. Hence the compound forms are used also in indirect 
interrogative clauses; {139.m.63. But the simple relative with 
dv becomes also general ; $ 139. m. 32. 

Nors 9. Homer commonly lets the relative be followed by the particle 
Te, ce § 149. m. 8. The relative is also strengthened by ep, e. g. TeAXa, 


imep peyiorn Trav év Maxedovia médewy Xen —For relative clauses in general, 
which in Greek are of such manifold application, sec § 143 and { 139. B. 


Note 10. The passages in which doves refers to a definite noun, are for 
the most part susceptible of special explanation ; e.g. Eur. Hipp. 1063 & 
Jeoi, Tt Sira Toupoy pu Avw ordua, doris y’ td’ they SeddAvpAL, perl. instead 


of ds elpe rocovrey oirtves arrdAdvvrat. Comp. Soph. Aj. 1055 éors orparg 


fvpmavrs xrX. 1299 éx marpos doris dpiorevoas.. eth. In Homer alone it- 
sometimes seems to stand directly for 6 ds; as El. y. 43 Ov pa Zn’, Gores re 
Jew Umaros kat dpioros. 


Note 11. The idea of generalness in doves is still further strengthened by 
appending to it the particles ody, 8n, 8nmore;. which moreover very com- 


_ monly impart to the relative the force of a general Indefinite, sO that these 


forms then stand without a verb;. e. g. Plat. Rep. P. 335 €orw dpa Sixaiov 
avOpos BArarrev étivovy avIparray ; "So too n Srovody pnrnp Krh. Some- 
times this occurs even with doris alone; Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 282 mAcov apyv- 
ptov etpyacrrat i) GAXos Snucoupyds ag’ horevos réxyns, and often, 

7. The place of the Possesszves is often supplied by the Geni- 
tive of the personal and reflexive pronouns. The following is the 
general usage : 

1) Instead of the possessives of the first and second persons 
Sing. are used: a) The enclitic forms wov and gov; but so 
that they either precede the article or follow the noun ; ‘thus 
pou (cov) O piros, or 6 didos pov, gov. b) The reflexives 
€uautov, ceavTov, 7s, when the possessive word refers to the 
subject of the clause ; and then these are put either between 
the article and noun, or after the noun with the article re- 
peated. Thus, 6 €uavtod (ceavrod) dirdos, or 6 pidos 6 euav- 
TOV, TeavToD. 


2) Instead of the possessives of the third person, which are 
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scarcely used in prose, we find: a) The Genitives avtod, js, 

-auT@v ; but so again (as in 1. a) that they either precede the 
article or follow the noun, when the possessive word does 
not refer to the subject of the clause ; thus avtod o Pidos or 
6 piros avtov. b) The reflexives éavtod, 7s, €avt@y, in the 
same position as above (1. b), when the possessive word. re- 
fews to the subject of the clause; thus 6 éavtod Pidos and o 
diros 0 éavtov.—Here of course the same holds good in re- 
spect to the freer use of the pronouns éavtod and avoid, 
which was said above in no, 3 and note 3. 

3) The possessives of the 1 and 2 pers. P/ural are far more 
usual than the periphrase with 7juov and tue@v. For their 
connection with the article, see § 124. n. 4. 

Examp_es are found abundantly in reading. A few may here suffice. 
Xen. Cyr. 5. 1. 24 dpadpev rods ditous cov mavras €Oedovaious Eropevouvs. 1. 
6. 10 dvairtos €on mapa Trois aavrod aotpatiwwras. Hell. 2. 4. 17 of immets 
kai Anoras exetpovvTo kal tiv padayya av’T@v exakovpyouv: mepieruxoy Se Kai 
Tigly €$ TOUS AUT@Y aypovs Twopevopevois. Sometimes also words may inter- 
vene: Cyr. 2. 1, 21 ev@is airaéy rapeckevace Tas yyopas, ete. 


Nore 12. Other examples for this usage, which in general is closely ob- 
served by the Attics, may be scen in Kruger on Rost’s Grammar $99. The 
non-enclitic form of the 1 pers. €uod stands in this connection, by rule, only 
when the substantive is omitted ; as Ker’ ody eis euov Aristoph. Lys. 1065, 
1211.—The place of the possessives é€uds, ods, nuerepos, etc. 1s that of adjec- 
tives; thus 6 euds idos or 6 didos 6 eps. 


Note 13. In a manner corresponding to the Latin idiom, the two modes 
of expression, with the adjective and with the substantive, may be combined 
together ; when, for instance, for the sake of emphasis (Engl. my otrn), to 
the possessive adjective there is joined the subst. pron. avrés, and each re- 
mains in its appropriate case, avrds of course in the Gen. Thus 

Hom. Od. a. 7 atraév yap operépnocy aracbadinow ddovro, Lat, sua 

ipsorum temeritate perierunt ; 

for which stands in vy. 33, avrot opjow ar. ete.—In prose this usage is not 
frequent in the Singular, because there the possessives are mostly expressed 
by the personal pronouns; but so much the oftener in the Plural possessives 
of the 1 and 2 person. Thus, ra tpérep’ attav avnXickere, also Genit. rev 
UpeTepwr avT@y krnuatwyv, Dem. Ol. p. 25. Hdot. 6.97. Instead of atrod a 
Subst. in the Gen. can be joined with the possessives ; e. g. dtapmagovcr ra 
€ud, TOU Kakodaipovos; or a Participle, Xen. Cyr. 8. 7. 26 et Tis Gupa 
Toupov C@vTos ere mpoaidew €beret, Tpocitw.* 


8. But more commonly, in the expression of such ideas as al- 
ways stand in some necessary relation, as son, father, friend, 
master, hand, foot, etc. the possessive is not inserted, and its 
place is supplied by the article alone. 

9. In regard to position with the article, the demonstrative 
pronouns, viz. oUTos, dde, Exetvos, (and so avTos, see above no. 2,) 
also the kindred adjectives Exaoros and éxatepos, audw and audo- 





* Herewith may be compared the (poetic) construction, where to a subst. im- 
plied in an adjective there is joined another subst. im the Genitive, as if in apposi- 
tion; e.g. Il. e, 741 ev 8€ Te Topyeln xepadn, Servoto meAMpou (sc. Fopyovs); com. 
pare B. 54. 
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Tepot, 7as and a7ras, all stand in good prose either before the ar- 
ticle, or after the substantive ; e. g. rovrwy tav avdpav of these 
men, 6 avnp ovtos this man, audw Tw ronee both cities, raves ot 
“EdaAnves all the Greeks, T@ Snuw arravrs to the whole people. 
Less frequently and with emphasis 7r@s stands between the arti- 
cle and substantive; as of waves Boes te xal frmot Plato; rovs 
mavras 'Apryeious the Argives all together —Without art®le ras 
in the Sing. commonly stands for Exaotos; e. g. 37as avnp every 
man. 

NoTE 14. The same position is assigned to several adjectives, as oAos, 
péaos, etc. for which see § 125. n. 5. 


Note 15. The article is by rule omitted with the pronouns specified in 
no. 9, when the latter are not connected with their substantives as adjec- 
_tives, but the noun as predicate refers back to them. Thus airia: pév atras 
joav these were the causes (but avra al alria these causes); tovrw mapadei- 
years xpovras this they use asan example. But the article can also again 
stand, when the substantive is the subject, to which the pronoun as predicate 
refers; e. g. Plat. Rep. p. 338. b, avry 9 Swxpdrous copia, abrov pev py €6€- 
ew Scdaoxev, mapa 8€ ray dAXov mepudvra parvOdvey, 1. ©. not ‘this is the 
wisdom,’ but ‘the wisdom of Socrates consists in this, that,’ etc. This is 
different e. g. from Dem. Ol. I. p. 10 are rovro 80s, un 6 mavoupyos rpetn- 
Tai Tt Tay mpayparow, i.e. not ‘the fear is this,’ but ‘there is this fear,’ 
metuendum est. Comp. Dawes’ Miscell. p. 300. Reisig. Conj. p. 177. 


Nore 16. Real exceptions to the rule in no. 9 above, are only those ex- 
amples, where ideas are connected with the words in question, which strictly 
taken do not require the article; e. g. 68€ "Apiorapyos, avrés Bacwevs, mray- 
res GvOpwrot i. e. ‘all who are men,’ mavras Jeovs bei emaweiy Plato; nacéy 
rodewy AOnvar padtora mepuxaccy év eipnyn atfeoOa: Xen. Vect. 5.2. Comp. 
§ 124. n. 7. 3. 


10. “AdXos without the article is the Lat. alius, another ; ére- 
pos without the article has the same meaning with a stronger ex- 
pression of difference ; 6 érepos on the other hand is only used 
with reference to two, and is the Lat. a/ter, the other ; see $78. 
4.—In the Plural, d\Xox is vthers, and of ddXot the others, ceteri ; 
ot &repot presupposes a more distinct separation into two parts, 
the other party.—The Sing. o ad\Xos expresses a whole, exclusive 
of and opposed to a definite part of the same, e. g. 7 aAAn yopa 
the whole remaining land. 


, 
$128. Neuter Adjectives. 


1. The Neuter of all adjective words stands without a substan- 
tive, or itself as a substantive, in various relations. In accord- 
ance with its nature, the Neuter serves appropriately to express : 
1) General ideas, or those including a plurality of objects. 2) 
Abstract ideas. In the first of these cases the Neuter Plural is 
very commonly employed, as in Latin, when in English we from 
necessity use the Singular; e. g. elzre rata he said this; ta Kana 
the beautiful, i.e. all that is beautiful; ta €ua my affatrs, all 
that concerns me (n. 2); 7oAAa Kai ayaa many and good things, 
multa bona. Xen. CKc. 20. 1 ob8€ 7a dvayxata Svvarras tropiver Gas. 
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2. The Neuter Singular on the contrary expresses more the 
abstract idea of the object ; e. g. TO Kahov the beautiful ; To Setov 
the divinity ; TO TIS yuvaixos SobXov Kal _Nepamrevtixov the sub- 
missive and obliging nature of woman ; épav Tod adnOods to love 
the truth, Plato. Hence consequently the neuter of the Participle 
- can also stand as an abstract, e. g. To cvyKex@pnKos that which 

yields, 1. €. pliability of mind ; TO AVTTOUY, TO TuppEpov. To be 
distinguished are: 70 vrapov, To wéAXOV, and Ta qapovra, Ta péd- 
dovra.. : . 


Nore 1. In the language of philosophy, in order to mark an abstract idea 
still more definitely, the pronoun airé is further prefixed to the neuter ad- 
jective ; e. g. ard rd Kwaddy the beautiful itself, considered in itself alone. 
Plato Rep. p. 479 of 8€ woANa xadad Jewpevot, avTo Td Kaddv ody Space. 


3. Further, the Neuter Singular of Adjectives, and especially . 
of those in ucos, commonly as taken substantively with the art. 
70, serves also to express a plurality of concrete objects in their 
union and mutual coherence ; or, it shews, that the possible mul- 
titude of particulars are taken together as a complete whole ; e. g. 
ot Awpueis the Dorians, but TO Apixsv the whole Doric tribe. 
Further, 76 trjxoov, not the abstract ‘what is subject,’ but the 
mass of individual subjects taken together ; hence e. g. Thucydi- 
des puts the corresponding predicate i in the Plural, comp. § 129. 
11. So too 70 irmixov, To OTALTLKOV, TO ® BapBapixsv, Participles 
also can be thus used. 


ExampLes: Thue. 6. 69 ro imjkooy Toy Euppdywr TO mpdbupor ely ov, 
shewed a readiness. Hdot. 7. 209 ef rovrous re xal rd Umope voy (instead of 
Tous tropevovrus) év LZrdpry KaraoTpEewedt, ovdev Gro €Ovos oe tropeveet. 
Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 43 ro Kparoby rns wméAews. Without article: Xen. Ages. 
1. 15, 23 brmxdv ody elyev "Aynoldaos, comp. Thue. 1. 4. ete. 


Note 2. The periphrase of substantive ideas by means of the Neut. of 
the article (ré or rd) before a Genitive, etc. has already been treated of, 
$125.n. 6. Analogous to this is the case, where substantive ideas are ex- 
pressed by the Neuter Plur. of Adjectives, commonly also with the article ; 
e. g. ra [leAorovynorana the eloponnesian war; éni rov TeAorovvjataxay at 
the time of the Peloponnesian war; ra roAeuixd the same as ra els Vv. rept Toy 
aéAepoy in §125.n.6.b. It is further to be remarked, that also the Nate 
of the possessive with the art. ro serves asa periphrase for the personal pro- 
noun; 6. g. ro éudy for éya, strictly that which concerns me, my person. 
Plato Rep. p. 533 +6 y' €udv oddev dy mpodupias dmoXimos. Hdot. 8. 140 +d 
Uperepoy. 

Note 3. The Greeks use the Plur. mravra, as we use the word all, to ex- 
press the idea of every one; e. g. Eurip. Hel. 276 rav BapBdpwr yap BovAa 
mdvra mAny évds, ‘among the barbarians all is slave, save one ;’ in full, ra 

tay BapBapwe mavra, i. c. ol BaépBapor mavres. 

Note 4, The Neuter of the adjective used instead of the adverb (§ 115. 
4) is rare in prose ; but in the poets it is very frequent; ec. g. dewdv Bog», 
exayda dirciv, ‘to cry out fearfully, to love immoderately.’ In prose this 
usage is chiefly limited to the comparative and superlative; see § 115. 4. 
Examples of the positive in prose writers may for the most part be other- 
wise explained; as e.g. Xen. An. 5.9.5 #AXovro ind re xai xcudes, i. e. 
tna mndipara, according to $131. 4; so too si OT. 1300 o mbjoas 
pei{ova. For xodAu, eto. see § 133. 4. d. 
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Nore 5. On the other hand, the Neuter of the Pronouns, both Sing. and 
Plur. is very often used adverbially both in poetry and prose. E.g. Hom. 
fl. «. 185 ody Sy’ dvevOe Jeav rade paivera, ‘in such a way,’ instead of 
tnvde paviay see $131.4. Thus too Gd, rovro, ravra, often express the rela- 
tion of cause, wherefore, therefore; o. g. Eur. Her. 13 8 xai pe yas vege- 
nepev. Plato Prot. p. 310 dAX’ a’ra ravra viv few mapa oé.—In prose we 
may further note: ré way wholly ; ra wodkAd much, mostly ; rovro pév .. . Tov- 
ro 8é, also ra pév... ra 8€, on the one hand ...on the other hand, partly... 

artly ; e. g. Demosth. Lept. p. 474. 25 rovro pey Toivuy, Oacious mas ovK 
adtknoere, eay apéAnabe ry aréhecav; rovro 8é, “ApyéBtoy nal “Hpaxdedny ; 
Xen. Mem. 1. 3.1 Swxpdrns dperciv Soxei pot rovs Evydyras, ra pev Epyp 
Seckvuwy éavtov olos qv, Ta Be Kai Scareydpevos. 

Note 6. The Neuter Sing, of the ordinal numerals, with or without the 
article (comp. § 125. n. 8), stands in like manner adverbially, as in Lat. 
tertium, quartum ; ©. g. rpirov, réraprov, rd Tpirov, thirdly, fourthly, etc. 


THE NOUN IN CONSTRUCTION. 
$129. Suspsect anp PREDICATE. 


- 1. The Subject of a clause or sentence is that of which some- 
thing is affirmed; the Predicate expresses that which is af- 
firmed of the subject; the Copula shows that the subject and 
predicate stand thus in relation to each other. The subject is al- 
ways a substantive or some word standing in the place of a sub- 
stantive ; the predicate, when independent, is usually an adjective 
or some equivalent word ; and the simple copula is the verb to 
be, in Greek elvai, etc. More commonly, however, the idea of the 
predicate and that of the copula are united in one word, viz. the 
verb.—The general rules for the correspondence of the subject and 
predicate, which are common to all languages, hold good also in 
the Greek. The following remarks therefore are limited to the 
peculiarities of the Greek idiom. n | 

2. When the Predicate is a substantive, it commonly expresses 
a general affirmation, and therefore omits the article. If the 
subject has no article, the predicate usually stands first. 

EXxaMpLes: wf 4 jpépa éyévero Hdot. Xen. An. 2. 5. 41 pdgtevos nal 
Mévwy eioly tuérepor pev evepyérat, huerepor dé orparnyoi, comp. $ 124. n. 4. 
Plato Theet. p. 152. a, the saying of Protagoras: mavrwy ypnyudrov pérpoy 
dv6pwnros. See other examples in $ 124. n. 7.—Contra, Isocr. Nic. p. 28 
Adyos adnOys Wuyxis dyabns ei8wAdv eos. . 

Norte 1. The predicate however can affirm, and yet at the same time re- 
fer to something well known or already mentioned ; in which case the pred- 
icate also takes the article; e.g. Luc. D. Mort. 18. 1 rourt rd xpavioy 7 
‘EX evn eori. Such examples, however, must always be taken in connec- 
tion with the context on which they depend; and it may therefore suffice 
to cite here a few: Xen. An. 6. 4.7. Cyr. 3. 3. 4 avaxadouvres avrov toy 
evepyerny, Tov mpodbrny. Plato Pheed. p. 64. c, nyoupeda roy avaroy eivar rHv 
amrad\aynv, etc. So too with adjectives as substantives: Plato Phad. p. 78 
ravr éott ra afvvOera. Hipp. Maj. p. 296 rd mpédtpdy ors rd Kaddv Kal Td 
rotovy ayaddv. We must distinguish between eipnyn €oriv ayabdy and rayabdy. 


3. The predicate agrees with the subject in number and per- 
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son. But, when the subject is a Meuter Plural, the verb by 
rule, whether predicate or copula, is put in the Singular. 


EXAMPLES: ta (aa Tpexet animals run; tev ovreoy Ta pev eat ed’ npiy, 
Ta 8 ovk ep npiv, in our power. Xen. Conv. 1. 15 érel yAros €€ dvOpwrey 
aréAwAev, Eppet Ta Ewa Tpaypata.—ra Tay "AOnvaiwy éati Kara. 

Nore 2, Yet both in poetry and prose the Plural is sometimes ee in 
such constructions, when the subjects denote rational beings: Thue. 7 57 
Troaade pera "AOnvaiov €0m eotparevor. Isocr. p. 280 ra petpaxia cy au- 
Tv enol yudunv €oxov. Or where the idea of individuality and plurality is 
to be made specially prominent: Xen. An. 1. 7.17 pavepa 7) noay avOparay Kal 
into ixyn woAAd, comp. 4. 1. 13. Thue. éyévovro etxooe kat éxatov Tddavra. 
In like manner also Participles connected with a Neuter Plural prefer the 
constructio ad sensum (xara otveow); in which case too the predicate fol- 
lows the same ; see examples in no. 11, below.—The poets sometimes write 
the Plural without any such grounds; Hom. II. 8. 135. Od. B. 156. 


4. Where there is more than one subject, the predicate by rule 
must be in the Plural. Here too, as in Latin, the first person is 
preferred before the second, and the second before the third. 


Nore 3. Here, of course, if all the subjects are in the Neuter Plural, the 
predicate remains in the Singular. The same takes place, though rarely, 
when the subjects are merely abstract or impersonal objects; e.g. IL. p. 386 
youvara re kyvnpai re wddes Te... xetpes TE OPOadApoi Te TaXadaageTo. Plato 
Symp. p. 188 mayvat kai ydda¢ac cai epvoia (mildew) yiyverac. Comp. 
h. 4. below. 


5. Where there are several subjects, it is often the ease, that 
the predicate agrees both in person and number with only one of 
them, and that the nearest ; and consequently is in the Singular 
if this is in the Singular, This takes place especially when the 
predicate stands first ; see in no. LO, below. 

ExampLes: Instead of 1 pers. Plural: Eur. Med, 1010 ravra yap Jeoi 
KaY@ KAK@S ppovove’ epnxavnodunv.—tustead of 2 Plural: Xen, Mem. 4, 
4.7 otre av obdt Gy GdXos oddeis SUvactr avrecreiv.—tlnstead of 3 Plural ; 
Eur. Supp. 155 Tudevs paxny fuviwve Toduveixns J dpa. Thue. 1. 29 € oT pa- 
rnyet O€ Tay veo “Aptotevs Kat KadXixpatns kai Tiysavwp. Il. mw. 844. ete. 
Comp. also § 143. 3, on the relative. 

Note 4. When the predicate (or copula) stands first, it 1s not unusual, 
that even when the nearest substantive is a Plural, or only Plurals follow, 
the verb nevertheless stands in the Singular; ©, g. €are wal ev rais ddAAas 
rodeo dpyovres te kai Snpos, where if apyovres stood alone the verb must 
have been eat. 

ExampLes: Xen. An. 5. 10. 10 Hv b€ tmep fytocu Tov otparevpatos *Apka- 
des kal "Axatol. Plato Rep. p- 363 mapaxehevovrat ot marepes vieow, ws xp) 
Sixavov eivat, va yiyvnrat adtois apyat TE Kal ydpot Kai dAXa To.avTa. 

Note 5. Wholly poetic is the usage called, after the poet Aleman, the 
Schema Alemanicum ; in which the predicate stands in the Plural (or Dual) 
when it belongs in sense to several subjects, but by its position refers express- 
ly to one, and that in the Singular, 

Exampies: Od. x. 513 évOa pev eis “Axepovra HupupdrcyeOwv re peovaer 
Kaxurds Te. Il. «. 774 Hye pods Zipdecs oupBaXrXerov nde Zxdpavdpos.  v. 
138 « a6. Kk "Apns &dpxooe paxns fp PoiBos Addo. 

Nore 6. Some dialects connect also a verb Singular in particular in- 
stances with masculine and feminine Plurals which relate to things. This 
peculiarity is called from the usage of Pindar, Schema Pindaricum ; e. g. 
OL. 10. 5 pedcydpves Vpvor... réAXerat. The construction is somewhat more 
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natural, though still always rare, when the verb precedes; asin rys 3° fy 
Tpes xecbadat mentioned in the second marg. note to §108.1V.4; alk Hdot. 
1. 26 éore Be pera£d ris médws Kat Tov vow érra oradiot. In this form of the 
construction even proper names occur. . See on this subject Herm. ad Pind. 
Ol. 8. 10, and 11. 5. Valck. ad Hdot. 5. 12. Here then belongs too the 
common phrase @ éorwy of, étc. see § 150. m. 21. 


6. As to the Greek Dual, every clause which speaks of twu 
can be put either wholly in the Plural, or it may have the sub- 
ject in the Dual and the verb in the Plural; comp. $ 33. 2. 
When there are several predicates, these can vary between the 
two forms as euphony may require. 


Examptes: Hom. Il. €. 275 ra 8€ ray’ éyyibev nr Gov, éhavyovr’ oxéas 
immous. Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 18 Laxpdres cuvyoryy, ov poBouvpeva, py ¢ np LOby 
to bf avrov. Hom. Ll. n. 279 pnxere, aide Ao, modepicere, pndé pa- 
xen Boy. Soph. oc. 1435 of pot (avriy’ at&ts e£erov. péberbe 8° 78n, xaipe- 
Tov. ov yap p ert éoowerd” xr. 

Note 7. Those forms of nouns, adjectives, etc. which belong immediately 
together, observe here the conformity required by § 123; except: 1) The 
numerals 8vo and apgpw sometimes have Plural forms connected with 
them, e. g. dvety npnepar, nuas dudw. 2) The construction of the Participle 
shares the license of the verb; e.g. Eurip. Alc. 903 8vo 8° avri puas "Adne 
puxas cuvéecyer dpoi, Goviay hipvay 8caBavre (§ 123. 4); comp. Od.c. 65. 
—Examples in which a Plural subject denoting objects really Plural has a 
predicate in the Dual, arc very rare, and occur only in the earliest poets. 
They arise probably from the circumstance, that in the earliest times the 
Dual forms of the verb had still a Plural signification. As this topic 
therefore belongs rather to the subject of forms, we refer the student to 
the Ausf. Sprachl. § 87. n. ‘1, and to § 33. n. 4 above, for such passages as 
Hom. Il. 8. 452 xeimappot ouppadderov. Hymn. Ap. 456 fjoOov rerindres. 
Pind. Ol. 2. 87 yapverov. 


7. When the predicate is an Adjective, it of course agrees also 
in gender with the subject ; e. g. 6 mais ere Kados. 

8. From this rule it is a very common exception, that when 
the subject, whether it be masc. or fem. whether Sing. or Plural, 
is.conceived of as a thing, or when the idea thing (xpjjua, xr}. 
pa) or something (rt) can be subjoined to it, the adjective i is put 
in the Neuter Singular. 

EXAMPLES : 1) Gpern €or €masverdv virtue ts (something) praiseworthy.— — 
Il. B. 204 ovK ayadov mohpot vin: ets ir eae éorw. Eur. Med. 1083 of 7 
drexvot, «(8 73v Bporois, cir aveapoy maides re\ébove’ (drretpor). —yaX emo 
axpoarns eee Arist. Eccl. 236 ypnyara mopifew evaropmraroy yurn. 

Note 8. In a manner wholly similar the Neuters ov8ev and pndév are 
often connected with masc. or fem. subjects; e. g. Eur. Androm. 1066 ovdey 
eiyt, i.e. amwAduny. Plato Rep. p. 556 dvBpes oi TpeTE por mAovotoi eioey ovder, 
are of nouse.* So too the Neuters rA€ov, rireiv, petoy, etc. are employed 
in attributive relations as wholly indeclinable ; e. g. Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 20 

Tpinpets awr€ov fh etxoow. Cyr. 2.1. 6 immeas (dyes) petov 7 Td Tpirov pe- 
pos Tov Toy morepiov immxov. Thuc. 6. 95 oe radkuvrwoyv ovK éXaTrroy 
mevre kat eixoos. Contra, regular in Xen. Cyr. 2. 1. 5. ete. 

Notre 9. When the subject to which an gaiectvs refers as edie okt 18 
a whole clause or a thought, the adjective is put in the Neuter Singular ; 


* Even in connections which required a dittcrent case, the Neuter remained 
unchanged, as if indeclinable: Eur. Heracl. 168 yépovros obvexa, 7d wndty Bros. 
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caddy éott Javeiv imép rhs marpiéos. But the usage is not rare, that the ad- 
jective stands in the Neut. Plural. ‘Comp. the Verbal Adj. §134. 

ExaMPLes: Hdot. 1. 91 THY Tren poperhy potpay aduvarda €oTt Grropvycety. 
‘Thue. 1. 125 aévvara iy €mexerpely drrapackevots ovow. Eur. Hec. 1222 
dy Oerva pév pot, rdd\Acrpia kpivecy Kaka. 

9. The rule, that an adjective-pronoun as subject must agree 
in gender with the noun-predicate, (Lat. hic est pater meus,) 
holds also in Greek: od TOS é€otw éuos tratnp. Yet it follows 
from Text 8, that, in speaking of things and abstract objects, 
expressions like the following may also have place: TovTo éoTt 

ayn Kal apyn yEverews, though still in Lat. hic fons est, etc. 

EXxampPL Es: Plat. Crat. p. 428 ovduaros opbdrns € cory avrn, ares évdei£erar 
olov €ors TO mpayya. Euthyphr: init. odros be "ABnvaiot Pixny aurny rahov- 
aww, GAda ypadny. Rep. 1. p. 336 rodro épdyn f duxatocwn dv. 

Nore 10. On the other hand, the Neut. Plural of a demonstrative some-' 
times refers to persons, yet net without a certain ethic shade; oe. g. Eur. 
Andr. 168 ov yap éo8 "Extwp rade. Tro. 99 OUKETE Tpoia rdde. Thue. 6. 
77 ovx “Iaves rade eioiv ovd ‘EAAnordyriot Kal ynot@rai, GAAG Awptijs. 


10. When there are several subjects, and the predicate is an 
adjective, the same rules hold good in respect to the gender of 
the latter, as in Latin. Here too, as above (no. 5) in respect to 
number, the adjective Mey in form refer to only one of the sub- 
jects. 

EXAMPLES : Cyr. 3.1.7 ds el8e rov marépa re xal pnrépa alxpaharous y¢ 
yevnpevous, éSdxpvoce. So in the Gen, absol. Hdot. 3. 119 marpés cat pn- 
Tpos ovkért pev (wdvrwov. Il. €. 891 aiet yap rot épts re Pirn médrepot re 

paxat re. Sometimes the reference is to the remoter subject, when the 


sense accords better with this: Thuc. 8. 63 éxvudero Srpouptyidny kat Tas 
vais ameAnAvOdra. 


Note 11. After several subjects singly enumerated which are all or in 
part things, the predicate commonly stands in the Neuter ‘Plural. E. g. 
Hdot. 2. 132. rdv abxéva Kat Thy Kearny gaives KEXpUTwpE va. Xen. Mem. 
3.1. 7 AtBoe re Kai wAivOor Kai EvAa Kai Képapos drdxrws €p ptpéva ovder 
xXpnotpa €oTtv. 


11. The grammatical accord between the subject and predicate 

_ 1s further disturbed: a) When with a collective noun in the 

_ Stung. the predicate is put in the Plural. b) When the predicate 

follows, not the grammatical, but the natural gender of the sub- 
ject.—These instances form what is called 


constructio ad sensum Vv. Kata ovvecw, 


an important feature of the Greek Syntax; which applies also 
to other portions of it, and especially to relative and participial 
clauses. 


Exampies: a) Hom, as paca 7 mrndus, thus spake the multitude. Xen. 
An. 1.7. 4 rd hn bos ériagev. Thue. 5. 60 ro orparéne8ov dmeyapovy 
cat SceAvOnoay er oikov. * So too with pronouns; see examples in § 143. 5. 
b. b) rd petpdxdy dori cadds.- Plato Phadr. p. 240 dyapov, dotxoy 
Ta matdtxa épacris edfatr’ dv yevéoOat. Hence too in like manner with an 
attributive: pire FeO, $123. n.3. This occurs most frequently in the 


ee ee 














, ® So even as Gen. absol. rod ordaov... xAedvrwv, Demosth. Mid. § 45. 
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participial construetion: Od. ¢. 156 odiot Supds laiverat, Aevocdvrav (Gen. 
absol. instead of Aevaaovcr) rocdvde Sados (Navotxday) yopéy clootyvedoay. 
Thue 4. 15 @ofev, ra rehn raraBadyras és rd ipa duebes BovXevew srapa- 
xpnua. Plato Lach. p. 180 rad petpdxta pds GdAndous Siareydpevor Japa 
€mipeurn ~ it Loxparovs cal ir eratvovowy.- Also in periphrases with the 
Genitive, where then the predicate takes the gender of the main idea as 
contained in the Genitive: Plato Rep. p. 563 rd ray Inpiov (i. e. ra Inpia) 
é€XNevOeparepa dor. Il. B. 459 dpvidwy €Ovea moda... dyadAdpevas 
nrepvyecoty.—So too with the relative : Bin “HpaxAneln, ds xrd. § 143. 


Note 12. Out of a Plural subject there is often evolved a collective pro- 
nominal idea, like ékaoros, dAXoGey dAdos, etc. which then, where the subject 
is not further expressed, stands without change along with the Plural pred- 
icate; e.g. Od. a. 424 87 rére xaxxelovres €Bav oixovde éxacros. I}. ¢. 311 
ws wy por rpuCnre mapnpevos dAober GAdos. Plato Charm. p. 153 npwrey 
8€ aAXos GaAo. : 


' "Notre 13. In addressing several, it is often the case that only the chief 
person is named, and yet the verb is in the Plural: Soph. Phil. 466 78n, 
téxvovy, aréAAeo Ge. Vice versa, when several are actually named and 
addressed, the Sing. of an Imperat. is often used, as elmé, dye, pepe, lde, 
§ 115. n. 7; so Arist, Pac. 383 elré pot, ri macxer, Svpes. Dem. Phil. 1. 
p. 43.—F urther, according to the analogy of the preceding note, there may 
be joined to this Imperative a pronoun, like ris, ras, ras res, without any 
change of person, especially in scenic dialogue; e.g. Arist. Av. 1186 yapes 
8edpo was banpérns: AOpec O¢ was xocAw oxonav. Eur. Rhes. 683 ioye mas 
ris. Comp. Eur. Bacch. 327, where the two persons alternate. 

Note 14. As in Latin, so in Greek sometimes, and in tragedy often, a 
single person speaks of himself in the Plural. Here it is to be noted, that, 
even in the case of a female person, the predicate or other declinable ad- 
junct is then put in the masculine Plural. Thus Electra says in Soph. El. 
391 mwecoupel, ef XPn, natpt rtepwpovpevos. Clytemnestra in Eur. [A. 818 
ov Jatpd o° npas dyvoeiv, obs py mdpos careides. On tho other hand, when 
these adjuncts stand in the Singular, they take the natural gender: Eur. 
Here. F. 858 jAtov paprupdper6a 8 pao’, & 8pav ov BovdAopat. IA. 980 oixrpa 
merrdvOapev, }...0inbetoa...xevny xarecxoy €drida. 

12. When the copula (elvas, yiveo@az, etc.) stands nearer to the 
predicate than to the subject, it takes also the number of the lat- 
ter; comp. § 143. 4. 

ExaMpurs: Hdot. 6.112 joay 8 orddtos ove eAdacoves Td peraixptoy aura 
m oxro. Thuc. 4. 102 of ’A@nvatos xricay 1d ywpiov, Orep mpérepov ’Evvéa 
adai €xadovvro. Hdot. 2.15 ro mada al OnBar Atyumros éxahéero. 

13. The predicate can also be expressed by an Adverd ; either 
when no adjective belonging to the adverbial idea exists in the 
language (comp. $ 125. 7); or when the adverb combines with 
the copula into one idea; or when elva: has the more emphatic 
sense of being, existence. Such adverbs are: &Xts, ovya, deny 
Hom. éxds, éyyus or éyyu0ev, wrANc ov, Siva, xwpls, wapa- 
modu Plato Apol. p. 36; and others. | 

EXAMPLES: of moAemot éyyis, ywpis foav, eyyurepov éyiyvovro Xen. ai 
yvoput éyivovro 8iya Hdot. Eur. Hec. 527 ciya mas éorw Aeos. Further, 
the predicate ideas xads, xaxas, xaderas eivat; e.g. ib. 716 ef reravd’ cory 
Kadas. | . 

14. The subject corresponding to our substantive pronouns J, 
thou, he, she, it, etc. whenever it is sufficiently obvious from the 
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verbal ending or from ‘the context, and when no emphasis rests 
upon it, is commonly (as in Latin) not expressed. 

Norte 15. Yet, with the omitted pronoun thus implied in the ending of 
the verb, an adjunct may be connected by apposition; e. g. 6 3¢ Maias ris 
"Arhavros Siaxovodpat atrois, i*e. and I, the son of Maia, etc. Lucian. Here 
it is to be noted, that when to a personal pronoun, even though only im- 
plied in the verb, there is subjoined the noun or idea for which it stands, 
the Greeks put the latter swith the article; e. g. Xen. An. 4. 4. 16 éya tyas 
— i - "ABnvaious Sewvous elvas Aénrew ra Snpdoia, Comp. Kruger on 

n 

15. When the subject, of a minor clause (whether co-ordinate 
or subordinate) is the same with that of the main sentence, it is 
commonly not again expressed in the minor clause. If however it 
stood in the main sentence in an oblique case, there must be, in 
the minor clause, at least a corresponding pronoun as subject. 
But even this is sometimes neglected, where no want of clearness 
can arise, in order to avoid the verbosity | of such constructions ; ; 
e.g. Plato wey p. 33 Taras Tas Téxvas eTTLO TN AS. peey TrOAAGKS 
mpoceitrapev, SéovTas Sé ovdopatos aAdov. So too in several con- 
nected relative clauses; see $ 143.7, 8.—Comp. the special syn- 
tactical usage in dependent clauses, ‘the subject of which is con- 
tained in the main sentence as the object, either near or remote, 
in $151. I. 6. 


Note 16. Sometimes the subject of the minor clause must first be sup. 
lied out of some other word in the main sentence; e.g. Hdot. 9. 8 ro» 
Io Opodv ereixeov: nai ode hy mpos reel, 8c. 7d retyos. 

16. The subject-word is also omitted, when the verb itself ex- 
presses the customary action of that su bject. Such verbs are : 
carr iver or onpatver SC. 6 TANTUYKTHS ; “vet BC. 0 Gurip ; exnpute 
0. r) Knpu§ 5 5 OLVOXOEVEL SC. 6 OLVOYOS ; also GVAYVOTETAL ULLY 8c. 0 
avayvworns Dem. In Herodotus this o¢curs likewise of other or- 
dinary actions connected with sacrifice, hunting, etc. 

-Exampres: Xen. An. 3. 4. 36. ib. 1.2.17. Dem. Lept. p. 465. Hom. 
Od. g. 142. Hdot. 2. 47, 70; see also n. 17, below. 

17. The same takes place where in English we use 7t, and 
thus indicate an operation of nature or of circumstances; e. 
dec tt rains, where we are not to suppose an omission of ‘Zebs, 
although the Greeks often said Zevs det. 


EXAMPLES : rpoonpaivec tt announces tself, e.g. in the air; cvoKxordfe BC. 
nuépa tt grows dark Xen. smpdécw ris vuxros mpoeAnAaro Hdot. 9. 44; ednroce 
d€ and so it showed itself, Xen. Mem: 1. 2. 32. 

_ 18. Impersonal Verbs, as they are usually called, i. e. such as 
never have a person or even.a noun as subject, are of another 
kind. In them the subject is not left in doubt, as in those just 
mentioned, but the action to which they refer, whether ex- 
pressed by an Infinitive or by another dependent clause, is the 
real subject. E. g. éeori wow ameévas, tt ts permitted to me to 
depart, i. q. To amtévat foot por, lit. ‘to depart is permitted to 
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me.’ Of this kind are dei, yy, amroxpn, Soxel, mpérret it becomes, 
ts proper, évdéyerat it is possible ; or also whole phrases, as exes 
Noryeyv, consentaneum est, and the like. These verbs admit in 
part also the personal construction ; as opOorara viv wo Soxeis 
eipnxévet Plato; see further on this point in $151. I. 7. 

.19. The English indefinite subject one, some one, (Fr. on, 
Germ. momn,) is very commonly expressed in Greek by the indef, 
pron. 73, § 127. 4." It is also made, as in Latin and English, 
either by the 3 Plur. Act. as pact they say, xadodar, évoudtouet ; : 
or by the 3 Sing. Pass. as Neyerat it ts said, and so other verbs ; 
or also by the Q pers. Sing. as, gains a av you might say. 

EXaMPLes: Soph. Trach. 2 ovx dy aay’ gepabors dogg mpty ay Sav; 
ris, ovr’ ef xpnatos, ofr’ cl T@ Kaxos sc. 6 alav. Xen. Mem. 2. 2. 1 rods ev 
raddvras, drav xapw py drobaotw, dxapiorous kahovat. Is. gn tan p. 10 

pndevi xp& movnpo: Sv yap dv éxeivos dpdpry, got ras airias dvadnaovaty. 
Plut. Apophth. p. 185 "Adetudvrav elrdvros - *o Ocpuorrdehecs, TOUS €v Tots dyare 
npoetavuorapevous pagreyovat: Nat, eimev 6 Oep., rovs 8¢ Aecrropevous ov 
oresavovary. 

Note 17, The word ris can be omitted, and consequently the verb stand 
alone in the 3 pers. Sing. when under the idea of one, some one, We under- 
stand cither: 1) The person on whom the action is incumbent (comp. no. 
16 above), ¢. g. roy Aapmrnpa mpoceveyxare, ‘let some one bring hither the 
Felis > Xen. Syip: 5.25 or 2) The indefinite subject ofa preceding verb, 
©. 8. ov« Eariv dpOas ryeioOa dav aa povtpos 7, ‘it is not possible to be a 
cul leader, unless one has capacity,’ Plat. Meno, 37. p. 97; comp. Theat. 
p. 176. : 


20. The Copula ean also be omitted; most frequently when 
it would stand in the Pres. Indicative, and in the third pers. Sing. 
or Plural. This occurs in clauses of a general nature; and else- 
where when no want of clearness can arise. 


EXAMPLES: “EAAny éyo I am a Greek. Plato Rep. 331 Equwvidy ov p@dtov 
amore: codes yap cat Jetos 6 aynp. Eur. Or. 724 xowa ta tov pido. ib. 
780 ocyav dpecvov.— An example of the omission of the Imperat. is Soph. OC. 
1480 esa & Saipcoy. For that of the Subjunct. in relative clauscs, see 
§ 143. 9. 

Note 18. Some words are scarcely found construed otherwise than in 
this elliptical manner. So e. g. the substantives dvayxn, xpeav, Jeuss, xac- 
pés, pa; the adjectives ¢€ ETOLMOS, ppovdos, aircos, padtos, xonends etc. So 
too the phrases, Javpacroy 6 Scov, dunxavoy dgov, § 150. m. 8; also the Verb. 
Adj. in réoyv or Plur. réa. 

EXAMPLES: ros dpxovat meer Oa avayxn Xen. ov Td py haBetv | Ta aya- 
Ga ovr xahendy, domep 7d AaBdvra orepnOnvar Aurnpdv Xen. Cyr.7 . 5. 82. 
Kay® mdcyew ériovy €rocpos Demosth. and so even without ¢yo Plato 
Parm. p. 137. Luc. Cat.10. Verb. Adj. rotro macyreéov;. also in relative 
and other like clauses: Plato Rep. p. 392 rovro viv oxenréoy, kai nui d re 
Aexréov nal os Aexréov éoxewera. See Heind. ad Parm. 1. ce. Valck. ad 
Phen. 976, 


THE CASES. 
$129 a: Nominative and Vocative. 


1. The Nominative names the persons or things spoken of ; and 
is therefore naturally the. case of the subject in ordinary discourse. 
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—The Vocative differs from the Nominative only in that it serves 
to call to or address any one; hence likewise in respect to form 
it varies very little from the Nominative, and often not at all. It 
commonly takes before it the interjection @ ; but not necessarily. 

Note 1. Sometimes in the poets, when a subst. in the Voc. is connected 
with an adjective, the & is put between the two, or is even put twice ; e. g. 
Il. p. 716 dyaxdees & MeveAae. Eur. Or. 1245 Muxnvides & pita. Soph. 
Phil. 799 & réxvov ® yevvaiov. 

2. Adjuncts in apposition with the Vocative, whether expressed 
by a noun, or by an adjective or participle as a noun, take the 
article. The same rule holds good, when in like manner an ad- 
junct is put in apposition with the person addressed with ov or 
vpets, or also with the person implied in the verb, but not directly 
expressed. 


ExampLes: Plato Hipp. maj. init. “Immas, 6 xados re xal codds, os 
8ca xpovov nuiv xaOjpas eis "AOnvas. Xen. Cyr. 6.3. 33 od 8, 6 dpywy ray 
avipov, mabey exrarrov: nuets 8é, of nyepoves xrA. Mem. 3. 14.4 maparn 
petre rovrov, olf wAnaiov. Plato Symp. p. 172 6 Sadnpeds otros ’AroAAddw- 
pos, ov mapapevers. So too even with adjuncts connected by xai, as Cyr. 3. 3. 
20 & Kipe cai of @rAAot Mépoa, eyo adyGopat xrA.—On the other hand ex- 
amples like the following are not apposition, but a repetition of the Voca- 
tive; Soph. OC. 1700 & mdrep, & didos, & rov del xara yas oxérov eipévos. Id. 
Aj. 977 & pidrar’ Alas, & Evvarpoy dup’ epot. 

Note 2. By @ very peculiar attraction there is sometimes found in the 
poets, in the clause immediately following the Vocative, a predicate-adjunct 
in the Vocative instead of the Nominative ; so that this clause and the Voca- 
tive entirely coalesce. E.g. Soph. Philoct. 760 im 8vcrnve ov, Svatnve 
8nra dca wévev mavrov daveis. Aj. 695 & May dXimAayxre KvAdavias and 
Setpades davn&. Comp. Eur. Tro. 1229. Horat. Serm. 2. 6. 20. 


Note 3. Vice versa, that after a Vocative the following clause is often 
apparently separated by 8¢€ and other adversative particles, see in § 149. 


$130. Tue Ossect.— Oblique Cases. Omission of the Object. 


1. That on which an action is exerted, or to which it refers, is 
called the Object ; and always stands in one of the three cases, 
Genitive, Dative, or Accusative. These are hence called depend- 
ent or oblique cases, Casus obliqut. 

2. The immediate object, upon which the action of a transitive 
verb is directed, and without which we cannot conceive of such 
a verb, commonly stands in the Accusative; e. g. NapPavw TH 
aomriéa I take the shield. The remote object, which may stand 
along with the Accusative, or with an intransitive verb, often 
has with it a preposition; e.g. AauSavw Thy adoriba amo TOU 
mwacaandou ‘I take the shield from the nail,’ éornxa & To 
édade ‘I stand upon the ground.’ 

' 3. But of the relations and adjuncts which may thus constitute 
a remote object, those which occur most frequently are for the 
tnost part expressed by a case alone, 1. e. without a preposition. 
For this purpose, two cases are specially employed in those Eu- 
ropean languages which do this, viz. the Genitive and Dative.. 


xX 
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E. g. in German; ‘Ich gebe das Geld dem Manne,’ I give the 
money ¢o the man, or I give the man the money. ‘Er versich- 
erte mich seines Wohlwollens,’ he assured me of his good-will.* 

4, But when we come to particulars, we find that languages 
differ much in this respect; and what is expressed in one lan- 
guage by one case, is given in another by a different one. Very | 
often one danguage employs a preposition, where another needs. 
merely the simple case; and not unfrequently both modes are 
usual in a language at the same time; e. g. he told it me or to 
me; I will write him a letter or a letter to him. When there- 
fore in Greek a simple case stands where other languages employ 
a preposition, we must take care not to explain the case in Greek 
by means of a preposition perhaps omitted; but must rather as- 
sume, that the relation which we endeavour to make clear in 
such examples by the help of a preposition, is in Greek already 
included in the case itself. | 

5, We may assume it as a principle in the ancient languages, 
than which nothing is more common in respect to the object, 
whether immediate or remote, that, so soon as a person or thing 
has been once mentioned, and the reference to the same is sufh- 
ciently clear from the verb itself, the object is not expressed; 
just as in the case of the subject and the possessive pronouns, 
$129.14. In this way the multiplication of pronouns so com- 
mon in modern languages is avoided. We wish here only to call 
the learner’s attention to this characteristic of the ancient lan- 
guages; subjoining a few examples. 7 ; 

Exampies: Xen. Cyr. 1. 2.12 év 9 8 dy rav huday mrcioror ow dvdpixd- 
TaTot, ematvovcw oi moAXirat, here supply in mind raurny before érawotvow. 
Hell. 3. 4. 3 éwayyetAapévou rov "Aynowdou tyv orpareiay Agesilaus offering 
himself as leader of the expedition, di:dcacrv of Aaxe8atudrnor (sc. adr@) Scatep 
yamoev. Athen. 8. p. 399 dy fw t8y, ras xeipas ovx aefera: sc. avrov. Plato 
Rep. p. 465 mpecBurépm vewrépwr mayrwy dpyew re cal Korg few (8c. avrovs) 
mpooreragerat. Soph. Antig. 901 Javdvras éya €dovea, xaxéopnoa, xamerup- 
Biovs yoas €8axa. Comp. ib. 537. Dem. de fals. Legat. p. 426 of 8€ moAAol 
ody Gros apyifovra i} Koddfew ngiovy rovs ravra motovvras, add’ éréBXerov, 
é{nAouv, éripwy, avdpas rryouvro. 

Note 1. When two connected verbs, and especially a participle with its 
finite verb, have an object in common, the Greek inserts the latter only 
once, even when the two verbs govern different cases; and then it is com- 
monly put in the case required by the nearest verb. 

Examples: Il. a. 356 &Aay yap Exes yepas, abros dmovpas. zr. 406 €Axe de 
8ovpds Aor. Xen. Mem. 3.4.1 6 8€ ras ovAas rav rpavpdrwv aroyupvoupevos 


ereSeixvvev. Hes. €. 166 rots dé (nusO€ots) diy’ avOpa@mwy Bicroy xa) 70€ éxdocas, 
Zev’s Kpovidns xarévaoce tmarnp €s meipara yains (8c. avrous). Cyr. 2. 3. 17 
Kipos ele rois érépots, dri BadXew Senoor dvatpovpevous rais Boros, where 
rais 8. belongs to BdAAew. Plato Crat. p. 404 A€yera: 6 Zevs ris "Hpas épa- 
obeis gxev. See still other examples in Kriiger on Dionys. Hist. p. 119. 


Nots 2. There is further quite a number of verbs, in which the omission 





* It is hardly necessary to remark, that the English language can in general 
mark these relations only by the help of prepositions.—T x. 
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of the object has become almost established by custom. This remark holds 
true in all languages (comp. § 113. 2, and marg. note); and therefore the 
origin of the usage may indeed be ezplatned by the frequent omission of the 
object-noun or of the reflexive pronouns éaurdy, ¢paurdy, etc. E. g. dyesw 
gc. rd orpdrevpa: mpoodyew sc. éavrdy. But, as this occurs in many verbs, 
and in others not, it is better to assume, that the verbs themselves have by 
degrees come to include as it were the objective relation in themselves. 
Hence it comes that so many Active verbs have both a transitive and in- 
transitive signification ; and the number of these was constantly increased 
in consequence of the peculiar treatment of the language in the case of in- 
dividual writers, whether in prose or poetry.* We give here examples of 
some of the verbs most commonly so used. 

EXAMPLES: dyecyv and its compounds, e. g. eLeywpnoe ris dd0v, tpooayor- 
ros tuv rupavvov. Xen. An. 4. 2.15 éyyds fryov of “EXAnves.—alpecy and 
its compounds azaipev, avraipeyv, etc. Thuc. 4. 103 6 Bpacidas dpas é£ 
"Apvav, emopevero.—BaArXesy, e.g. in the phrase Badd’ els xdpaxas, and in 
compounds like eiaBadAew spoken of a river (comp. I]. A. 722 eis dra Bad- 
Awv), mpooBdddAew of an attack.—¢Aavvecyv, veho and vehor, Cyr. 1. 4. 20 
éya b€ emt rovade €A@* ovrw bn 6 Kvagdpns mpoceAavver.—é y ecv in the signif. 
to hold, e. g. ye 8n, xadas eye, and so in many compounds, e. g. avéyes to 
rise up, to jut out.—Also many other verbs, as éppav, reAeuray, olkeiv, SnAovy, 
dppocety, Netrew, xAivev, xabifew, xaropOody, and in the poets Arye, mavery, 
ete. The principle holds good also, as appears from the marginal note, in 
a great number of compounds, even when the simple verb is not so found ; 
e.g. dmakAdocety, 88 of "AOnvaios evOvs amndAagay Thuc. 1.90; mpocpi- 
oyety, as ol APnvatoe mpoceusoyor r@ (evypare id. 7.70; also those from &- 
ddvac and idvas, e. g. €xdcddras and €£tévas, spoken of rivers, éredcde- 
vat to increase, ete. 


Note 3. The case governed by any verb, can properly be further governed 
in the same manner only by the participle of that verb. The substantives 
and adjectives derived from the same verb, usually change the case into 
the Genitive, or render a periphrase necessary. We find however not un- 
frequently in Attic writers, not only the Accusative but also the Dative of 
a verb, joined with a peculiar force and conciseness to the verbal noun or 
adjective. E. g. deodovOnrixds reve addicted to something ; 9 éxagr@ oa- 





* When we further consider, that intransitive verbs just as often become transi- 
tive by taking an ee ($ 131), we perceive that a strict line of separation between 
verbs transitive and intransitive is impossible. This is one of the cases in which 
we see how language unfolds itself continually more and more; and hence the 
topic in its full extent is fitted rather for discussion in another form; and the mass 
of particulars must be left to the Lexicons. We note here only the general princi- 
ple. We may conccive, in the multitude of words expressing action (verbs), that 
a portion of them would be employed absolutely, i.e. without reference to any ob- 
ject. e. g. to go; these would, be intransitives, and become fixed in this character ; 
while another portion would be used chiefly with an object, e. g. to take; and these 
would be transitives. But a large number would still remain, which could every 
where be employed in both relations, e. g. to move ; or in which, although general 
usage might already have decided for one or the other signification, yet the further 
development of the language, or the peculiarity of an individual writer, had seen fit 
to depart again from the common usage. This would show itself on the one band, 
in transitive verbs, by omitting the object, as being already sufficiently implied in 
the verb (e. g. to ride); and on the other hand, in intransitives, by subjoining an 
objective adjunct, so as to mark the person or thing to which the action of the verb 
so extends as to bring it into the relation of an object; see § 131. 1, and the ex- 
amples in § 131.3. It may also be noted, that, in all languages, by means of com- 
position, transitive verbs often become intransitive, e. g. to take, to partake; and vice 
versa intransilives become transitive, e. g. to come, to overcome; see the examples 
under note 2, sbove. 
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véunoes the distributing to each; mpos éenideéw rots E€vors in order to shew 
to strangers.—ra petéwpa hpovriorns one who meditates on things above the 
earth (Plat. Apol. 2) from povrifesw re meditate on any thing.—Plat. Alcib. 
II. 7. p. 141, dvnxooy etvat fd ye yOi{a re cat mpwila yeyernpeva not hav- 
ing heard of some ... occurrences (elsewhere avyjxoov etvai twos). So too 
€meotnpoy, and in the poets dugiuos, Evviorwp, from éenictapat, hevyo, 
Evvotda rt.—The adjective €éapvos is always so construed, and in connec- 
tion with the substantive verb (elva:) signifies therefore to deny, disown, aiid 
governs (precisely like dapvetoOa:) not only the Infinitive (€£apyds eiue moen- 
oat), but also the Accus. ec. g. Gras pn eLapvos Ever & viv A€yess, Plat. Euthyd. 
p. 283. ¢; also id. Charm. p. 158 é£apvds cius ra epwropeva. 


Note 4. Many verbs can have not only a proper object of their own, but 
by means of a conjunction can likewise have with them another dependent 
clause. We sometimes find both modes of construction at the same time in 
one verb; e. g. xai ypnpata mapackxevafovra xat hidous, kai omws av dotv 
as miOavoraro A€yewv, Plat. Gorg. 77. p. 479.—rav rroAd@y ixavas iddvres tH 
paviay, kat ore ovdels adtay ovdev tyes mpdrret, id. Rep. 6. p. 496. c. 


$131. The Accusative Case. 


1. The Accusative is the case of the passive (suffering) rela- 
tion; that is, it marks the object, upon which the action of the 
operating subject is directed, and which therefore appears as sub- 
jected to that action, or suffering from it. Hence in all languages 
it is the case of the (immediate) object with transitive verbs: 
TUTTW o€, WyaT@ Tov Taida. But in Greck, we often find that as 
the immediate object, which in other languages is expressed by 
a case (Gen. or Dat.) of the remoter object; and, just as often, 
ideas are expressed transitively, which in other languages can 
take no object. We also see clearly, in what way many ideas 
originally intransitive have become transitive, by connecting with 
them an accusative of object (see the last marg. note, and no. 3 
below) ; that is, by conceiving the action of the verb as so extend- 
ing to some person or thing, as to bring it into the relation of an 
object. Hence, whenever the language connects with any verb, 
be its signification and form whatever they may, the zdea of effi- 
cient action, it can govern the Accusative. 


Note 1. Hence it is already obvious, that many verbs might be variously 
construed ; since the choice of the case so often depended on the mode in 
which an individual writer conceived the action of the verb. In many 
verbs usage had settled down upon a particular case; in many others not; 
see marg. note to $133. 4.c. A complete specification of syntactical usage 
under particular verbs is not to be expected here. This belongs to the 
Lexicons ; to which, once for all, the student is referred, for the construc- 
tion of every individual verb. The Grammar, especially in this department, 
can only follow out the more general principles; and avails itself of par- 
ticular examples mainly in order to set forth clearly the nature and true con- 
ception of the case, or when other practical reasons require it; which here, 
as every where, must prescribe the limits. 


2. Thus in Greek the following verbs especially all take the 
object-in the Accusative ; unlike the English and German usage, 
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in which they are often translated by verbs requiring a different 
case or & preposition, viz. | 

"Ovevdvat, dpedeiv to be useful, BAdrrew do injury, ddixeiy do wrong, evepye- 
reiv, kaxoupyew, UBpiCew, Avpaiver Oat, AwBaoOa, also xaxa@s v. ed motel, Ka- 
Kas v. ev Aeyew, to do or speak tll or well ;—Xarpevew (oftener c..dat.), Jepa- 
mevey watt on;,—Jamrety, Jwmevew, codaxevew to F Fak upon, flatter ;—pupet- 
aba, (nrovv, copy after ;—pOdvew come before, N\avGdvew be hia, pevyev, expev- 

ew, to flee away, drodt8pacxey run away, dele, émcAcirew to be in want ;— 

opvivas to swear, ©. g. Tovs Jeovs by the gods, émopxetvy, doeBeiv, aderety to sin 
against.—Also the Impers. de and yp7 with Acc. of pers. see note 4. 

ExampLes: Mem. 2. 1, 28 efre rovs Hee iAews eivai gos BovAc, Jeparev- 
réov rovs Jeovs> cire id hiruv ebédas ayaracba, rovs hidous eve pyern- 
réov: etre ind rivos médews emcOvpeis tipacba, thy méoAwW SheAnré€ov: etre 
bro ris ‘EAXddos maons agtois én’ apern Javpaler Oa, rnv “EXAada rretparéov vd 
motety. Cyr.1. 4.13 BovrAetopat Grws ce drospa. Eur. Hel. 940 pepod 
tpémous warpos Scxaiov. I]. 7. 265 Jeoi dryea &dovorw, dris od) arXirnras 
é6péaaas.—Passive, Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 4 exnpugav of KopivOcot, et ris dBexoiro 
"AOnvaiwy, amoypaper Oa, that he should bring an action, sc. against rdv ads- 
xouvra, by § 130. 5. 


Note 2. In order to bring to view some of the variations of usage (see 
note 1), we further note, that many verbs belonging to the ideas of profit or 
detriment are construed only with the Datzve (Dat. commodi) ; espec. Avou- 
rede, apryew, Bonbeiv, emtxovpetv. Further, among those above cited, theso 
are construed also with the Dative: opedetvy Eur. Or. 658 ; BAarrew Aeschyl. 
Eum. 658 ; AvpaiverOar Hdot. 9.79; AwBaoba, as @ rd ddixov AwBara Plat. 
Crit. p. 47.e; Aarpevew Xen. Ag. 7.2; others with a preposition, as tBpiferw 
eis rwva Isocr. ete. see the Lexicons. Others can take at the same time the 
Dative (of person) and an Accusative (of thing), as dpyyew ; and here belong 
dpuvecv, ade£ecv, and others.—Soo too éxpevyey is construed in Homer 
with the Genitive, because of its composition; e. g. BéAos expuye xetpds. 


Note 3. Verbs signifying an emotion of the mind, as pain, joy, indigna- 
tion, etc. (@ySecOat, ayavaxreiv, Svoavacyereiv, Svryepaivery, xaipew, emtyai- 
pew, 7decOa, and in the poets adyeiv, ddivew, ynOeiv, répmecOGa,) take indeed 
the object towards which this emotion is directed, in the Accusative; but 
yet only when the object is either a neuter or a thing; as dyavaxr® avro 
rouro Dem. mpagw fv Ayno’ éyw Soph. Some also, by the rule in no. 3, 
both of persons and things; as dvoyepaivery Jeovs, rov eva pdvapyov Plat. 
épptya payny Hom. Or in connection with the participial construction, § 144. 

. b; e. g. xaspw oe ev €xovra.—More commonly these verbs are construcd 
either with the Dative (§ 133); or, especially as to things, with émi and the 
Dative; see émi, § 147. 


Note 4. The Impersonals 8ei and yp7 are construed so variously, and 
occur so often, that it is worth while here to bring together the whole usage 
into one view. When the person or thing is expressed by a noun, det com- 
monly takes the Dat. of pers. and Gen. of thing, as det pot revos; far less 
often the Acc. of person, as det pé revos. But if the thing be represented by 
an Infinitive (det pdyerOa:), the person appears in the Accusative (Ace. c. 
Inf.) 8% oe paxeoOa; or the Dat. can remain, although seldom: d¢¢ cos 
pdxeoOa.—On the other hand, ypn, when both the adjuncts are nouns, is 
connected only with the Acc, of pers. and Gen. of thing: xpn pe revos; but 
it prefers in most instances the verbal construction, Acc. c. Inf. ypy ce Aeé- 
yew. The person is very rarely found in the Dative, and rather gives to 
yp7 the signification zt ts fit, proper. 

Exampies: Xen. Cyr. 7.5. 9 det quiv rov duAdcwr.—Eur. Rhes. 834 pa- 
Kpu Bet oe Kal copou Adyou.—Cyr. 1. 4. 5 ri det ove Inpia (nrovvra mpaypara 
exe ;—An. 3. 4. 35 dav ris IdpvBos yevnras, det emtoagar rov immov Wepoy 
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av8pi.—Od. d. 110 ri pe xP? patépos atvou ; 80 too Xped, peia, sc. éori, Il. 
A. 650.—Hell. 5. 3. 7 od8 oixéras xp7 oe roddtew 6 opyf- Nook. Antig. 736 
Ado yap h pol xpy ye tHod" apxew yOovds. 

3. But although a strict line of division between transitive and 
intransitive verbs is impossible, ($130. n. 2, marg.) yet it is easy 
to perceive, that the Greek language, more than most others, has 
the power of imparting to Neuter, Middle, and even Passive ideas 
a transitive signification by referring them to an object; and 
this without any change of form in the verb, as is usual in other 
languages, e.g. Engl. fall, befall; £0, forego; Germ. folgen, 
befolgen; streben, erstreben. This is a very prevalent idiom, as 
the following instances clearly shew. 

Exampies: Thus Jappeity pr. take courage; but in Jappeiv reva this act- 
ive idea reaches to a definite object, and thus means. to take courage as to 
any one, to trust hum ; e. g. Dem. Ol. p. 30 obre Didkemmos eOappes rovs 
"OdrAvvBious, of8” otra Sikimwoyv. So too Sopupopeiv to bea body- 
hehe eas to attend any one as a guard ; pooxvvety to fall prostrate, rid 
to do omage to any one by prostration. Further, dpéoxew riva to win aver, 
émerporevery tiva to be guardian over, avriafew to go against, to attack, omev- 
8ecv to hasten, quicken, troarnvat to promise. The same holds also in respect 
to many Middle and Passive verbs, as will be shewn in §§ 134. 135; as 
Tipwpeicba, aiayvver Oa, xérrecOa, mepacovaba, éexnAntrec Oa, etc. In the 
same manner may be explained all such constructions as these : wreiv 
Jddaccay, as in Engl. to sail the sea, Dryden; af mpyai péeouvas yada cai 
pert. To these may be added many other like examples, espec. from the 
pocts, who by means of this idiom could introduce new turns without num- 
ber; e. g. ée£avafeiv xPov, dvoy Brérev looking slaughter, pévea arvelovres, 
ete. Soph. Aj. 845 av 3’, & ray deriv ovpavdoy 8uppyArarov, “Hee. Pind 
Isthm. 1, init. roy dxeipexduay PoiBov xopevw. 

Note 5. On the very same principle the poets put the Accus. after verbs 
of motion, in order to mark the direction; since the object of direction may 
be strictly regarded as the object of the verbal action. E. g. Il. a. 317 xvicon 
ovpavoy ixey went up to heaven, reached the heavens. Soph. El. 893 7A6oy 
marpos radov.—Soo too with verbs of rest (xabiferv, IJdccev, keto Oat) in order 
to mark the place: Eur. Or. 943 ovd€v o° erueAncey 6 LvOus rpimroda 
xabi{wv. Soph. Phil. 145 viv yap mpooiWeiv eOéders, Gvriva TOmoy Keirat. 


4. With the preceding usage is connected another, not wholly 
unknown in English, by which an intransitive verb takes the 
Acc. of the kindred abstract noun ; that is, kindred in etymology 
or signification. But this is never done, except to give more 
definiteness to the idea of the verb. So in Eng. @o sleep a 
DEEP Sleep, to die a GLorious death, to go the saME way. 

EXxaMPLEs: xwvduvevow todroy Tov xivdvvoy Twill expose myself to THIS dan- 
ger; ¢n Biov 7300 roy he lives a very pleasant life; avepas Tov médepov Trohe- 
pnoopev.—n adixia hy ndixovy oe (comp. 5); yAuKuy vUrrvov rowwao Gat. —olop 
mwabos mreémovOas. —Bacirciav macav Stxatorarny Buothevouat. = nA@ov @dAas 
éfd8ous.—emtpehovvrat macay emtpedecav, So Bpivew uppw, paxny payer Oat, 
aywvifer Oar ayava, JeacGat Jéav, also lévar, Baiver, TpeXety, mopever Oar dddv, 
and many others. In this way the Greck language avoids the feeble ac- 
cumulation of such words as our make, do, have, lead, ete—For the like 
construction with the Passive, see § 134. n. 2. 


Norte 6. Sometimes even an adjective with the verb eivas has such a 
kindred Accus. connected with it; e. g. dovAds €ore rds peyioras dovdeas, 
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‘he is the slave of a very great slavery,’ adios éxdorny adtkiav, sods 
THY €xeivay codiay, xaxds magay xaxiav. The advantage of this mode of 
expression will be apparent, from the vain attempt to give it with equal 
force in English. 


Notre 7. When a verb is already connected with an object, but so thut 
the two ideas have combined into one new simple idea, this simple idea 
may take a new object in the Accus. without further change. Thus Aeciay 
moteicOas to make booty, to plunder; hence Thuc. 8. 41 rj» ywpav xaradpo- 
pais Xeiay érotetro. Other examples are: Thuc. 4. 15 €8o0£ey aurois, ovovdas 
rotnoapevous Ta mept HvAov, arogrethar mpeoBes. Hdot. 1. 68 rvyyavers Jav- 

maoreupevos THY Eepyagiay Tov aionpov. The poets often make use of 
this freedom to introduce new turns: Soph, Aj. 1107 dAN’ Svrep dpyets apxe, 
cal ra oépy’ En nodal’ éxeivous, Where ra cépy ny KOK. unite as it were 
into one idea, and there is no need of supplying Aéywy etc. comp. OT. 339. 
Il. 9. 171 xrvme Zevs, ojpa riOeis (i. e. onpaivwy) Tpoecar pdayns érepadxéa 
vixny. Esch. Ag. 824 Jeot dv8poOjras Tiou dAopas Whovs €Gevro. Eur. 
Or. 1075 & coe popdyy exo. : 


&. The construction with the double Accusative, so called, is 
where the idea of action in the verb extends at the same time to 
two objects, of which one is usually a person and the other a 
thing ; in such a way that both may be regarded as the imme- 
diate objects of the action; e. g. évdvw Tov maida, and évdvw Tov 
xiTava. This construction occurs often in Greek; is less fre- 
quent in Latin; and in English is strictly found only in the verb 
to teach and perhaps a few others. In Greek it is most frequent 
with verbs of doing, rroteiv, Spav, épyafecOal twa tr; of speak- 
ing, Neyew, eizreiv, aryopeve ; of asking, épecOai, épwray, éerd- 
few, totopetv, avurropety, ‘ to inquire out;’ of teaching, diddoxew, 
as in Lat. and English; of demanding, aireiv, arraitetv, 1parre- 
aOat, tpoxaneicOas ‘to challenge ;’ of clothing and unclothing, 
evdvew, auievvuvar, exdvew, Urodeiy; of taking away, adpaipet- 
oOat, arraupav, arroppalew, evapifew, cvdav, arroctepeiv ; of dis- 
tributing, xatavépew, SdcacOa ; of concealing, atroxptrreu, xev- 
Oev. Further, dvapepvnoxecy twa tt ‘to remind one of a 
thing,’ recOeev twa re ‘to persuade one of any thing;’ and still 
many others, especially in the poets—In the Passive, one Acc. 
remains; see § 134. 6. 

Exampces: Hdot. 8. 61 rdre 6n 6 GepeoroxAens rovs KopwOious modAd re xai 
kaka €Xeyev.—Eur. Hee. 967 ra dda Sevtepdy o” €pnaoopar.—Pind. Ol. 
6. 82 dmavras etpero maida, after the boy.—Cyr. 1. 2.8 8tddaKovce Tovs 
maisas cwppoovny. ib. 3.17 mais tis, Erepov maida éxdvaas ytrava, Tov pev 
€avrou éxeivoyv nudiecey, tov 3° éxeivov avros dvedu.—Hell.7. 1.26 of "HAciot 
admyrovy ras méAas rovs Apxddas.—Ar. Arch. 625 8a ravd’ tpas Aaxeda- 
udviot THY elpnyny mpoxadouvrat.—Iph. T. 158 id Saipwr, ds rov povvdy pe xa- 
giyyntov FuNen— Hes, 282 rdv mayra 8° GABov jpap &v wp adeirero.—Hdot. 
7. 121 rpets potpas 6 Répéns Saadapevos mavra roy weldv orpardyv, (éemopeve- 
ro).—Eur. Hippol. 912 od pi didous ye kpumrety dixaov ods, marep, bv0- 
mpagias.—Anab. 3. 2. 11 dvapynow tpas rovs ray mpoydvwy xwduvovs.— 
So Homer says, Od. 8. 203 ov8€ wor ica €coera, Sppa xev Hye ScarpiByoty 
"Axaious dy yapoyv;—and so too are naturally explained : amofupeiv rea 
rv xehadny Hdot. Tdrpoxdoy Aovaay do Bpéroy aluardevra, aipa xaOnpov 
Zapmrnddva Hom. ete. | 
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Note 8. The number of verbs with a double Acc. might casily be stitt 
further enlarged ; (e. g. vexav, Aeschin. p. 79. 35 Marcadns rv €v Mapabout 
payny rovs BapBapous evixnoev;) but on the other hand also many of the 
verbs above cited admit other constructions. Hence we see, that this con- 
struction does not necessarily belong to the verbs; and we may here apply 
what is said above in note 1. Soe. g. adatpetoOac with the Dat. Od. a. 9 
avrap 6 Totaev adeidero véoripov Huap. The Act. ddaipety seems never to 
be construed with a double Acc. Cyr. 7. 2. 26 payas 8€ coe-Kai mod€pous 
adaip@ ; comp. also § 132. 4, where it appears that verbs of taking away are 
just as often construed with a Genitive —Further also, wocety, as An. 5. 
8. 28 rovr@ rdvavria momoere H Tovs KUvas Totove!.—Like avapipyjoxety, 80 
bropspynokev tia rt, e. g. Dem. p. 704 avdyxn tropyqoa rovs xpdvous tyas ; 
yet also (by § 132. 10. d) with the thing, of which one is reminded, in the 
Gen. e.g. Thue. 7. 69; also dvapipynoxew Plat. Menex. p.: 246. For the 
Pass. avapupynoxecOa etc. see § 132. 10. d.—In like manner aireiy often has 
the person with mapa c. Gen. e. g. mAota, yepdva alreivy rapa rwos Xen. etc. 


NoTE 9. With verbs of distributing, the whole can also stand in the Gen- 
itive ; that is, the whole as a partitive Gen. is made to depend on the noun 
expressing a part, and not on the verb. E.g. Hdot. 1. 94 6 Bacseds 800 
poipas detke AvS@v wavrwy. Xen. Lac. 11. 4 Avxotpyos pdpas dcetrew 2E 
cat imréwy cat 6mAcra@y. Also Passive: Cyr. 1. 2.5 dodexa Depaoey 
gvaai Sinpnvrat. 


NoTE 10. To the construction of the double Accusative explained in no. 
5, belongs also especially the oyj7pa xa’ Grow cat pépos so called; or 
the construction in which both the whole and the part are put in the Ac- 
cusative ; e.g. Hom. motdy oe exos duyev épxos dddvrav ;—rov 8€ oxdros doce 
kdduipev.—ri d€ oe pevas ixero rrévOos; Comp. also § 132. n. 4, and § 133. 5. 

6. Different is the construction of the double Accusative (found 
also in Latin) with verbs signifying to name, choose, make, hold 
for any thing; where then an Acc. stands in the relation of 
predicate to the proper Acc. of object—In the Passive the Nom. 
is double, as in Latin. 


EXAMPLES: cogiorny dvopafovat Tov advdpa rovrov.—rovs ’A@nvadious eiAovro 
ouppdyous.—Soph. OC. 919 nai rot we OnBai y’ ovx éraideveay xaxdv.—Cyr. 
6. 2. 19 Kpotoos jpnrat ray moAepiwy orparryés. 


Note 11. When with verbs of naming this predicate adjunct is merely a 
pronoun or the like (ri, rovro, etc.) it is usual to insert ovopa. E.g. Eur. 
lon. 269 dvopa ri ce xadety nuas xpeov.—Mem. 2. 2, 1 rods ri movovvras rd 
Svopa rovro (sc. axaptorovs) amoxadovow. Likewise when the thing is named, 
dvoua can still remain; but then, by virtue of a special syntactical inexact- 
ness, the thing named is put in the Dative; as Plato Polit. p. 279 rovrac- 
ot 8 rots cxemdopace rd pév Svopa ivaria exadecaper, we have given 
(to) them the name. Other examples see in Heind. ad Crat. 6. 

7. The Accusative expresses further the remote object in con- 
nection with intransitive verbs or other predicates, especially 
adjectives, when it specifies the part, circumstance, or definite 
object, to which the general idea contained in those predicates ex- 
tends, or by which it is limited. This construction is known un- 
der the name of the Greek Accusative ; and is often imitated by 
Latin poets, e.g. os humerosque deo similis. That the Acc. does 
not here come from an omitted preposition (xara), follows from 
$130. 4. 
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EXAMPLES: xaddés €ort TO o@pa he is handsome as to body; wé8as Oxus 
swift-footed ; roveiy ra akéAn to have pain in the legs; adyet ras yvadous. 
Also Javpaorés ra rov rod€pou admirable in the things of war; Zupos Hv ry 
narpiéa he was a Syrian as to country; Yoxparns rotvopa Socrates by 
name; Qu piyrw aradavros. Eurip. Bacch. 1301 (46) dpyas mpéwes Jeous 
ovx dpotova Gat Bporois. . 

Note 11 a. In like manner the names of games, contests, sacrifices, are 
subjoined in the Acc. to the acts of contest, sacrificing, ete. as dpapetv rd ord- 
Stov, vxay "Odvpmia, eorepavacba Wvbta, evayyéAca (in the Pythian games, 
on account of the good tidings), Sawuva: yapov, Ivew émivixia, etc. 


8. Whenever in place of this substantive-object there comes a 
pronoun or adjective in the Neut. Sing. or Plural, this last can 
stand in the Accusative even with such verbs as are elsewhere 
construed with a different case or with a preposition. E. g. dei- 
o0at tov apyupiou to be in need of money; but generally, jv re 
Séwvra: if they need something. 

EXAMPLES: rovro amop@ in this I hesitate; ri ypa@pat air@; ovx oida 6,78 
xpapa aire for what (how) Ican useit. Plato Phileb. p. 36 77 oxéwee rode 
xXenowpeba.—Plat. Apol. p. 17 rovro tpav d€opar.—Xen. Cyr. 7. 2. 22 ovx 

rupac rade rov Jedv. Hell. 7. 5. 12 rd evredOey yevopevow eeart rd 
Setov aireacOa.—Cyr. 1. 6. 5 ri yap pepmoa é€xetva;—Hdot. 7. 139 radra 
Aéywr ov dv dpaptavas rdAnOes. Cyr. 2.2.3 6 dé pada rotro ye evraxrwos 
imnxovoev.—Soph. OC. 1106 atrets & reves. Eur. Suppl. 266 ypats ruyovoat 
ovdéy Sy avras éypnv. Comp. Xen. An. 6. 4. 32.—Plato Crit. p. 45 ob 
Sixacdy poe Soxeis emyetpety mpaypa, § 133. 2.-d. 

NoTE 12. This usage has been the occasion of very greatly and unneces- 
sarily extending the number of verbs with a double Accusative ; since from 
clauses like these: ra péy:ora apeAqoere rHv méAwv, TOAAG pe NSinKev, TOUTS 
pe avayxater, Bialerat, vovlera oe rovro, it by no means follows, that apedeiv, 
adtxety, etc, would therefore be connected with two nouns in the Accusative; 
except indeed in the construction in no. 4 above: moAAny adixiay ndixnoev épe. 


9. The Accusative marks, as with us, the /ength or duration 
of time ; and also the measure of distance. 

Exampes: Xen. Vect. 5. 2 evdapoveorarat mdédes, at dy mAciorov y pdvoy 
éy elpnvy S:areX@or.—Dem. Cor. p. 235 of ypnorot mpéoBers otroc xabnvro év 
Maxedovig rpets GXLous pnvas.—So too with ordinals, where we commonly 
put for or sence: Eur. Rhes. 444 8€xarov 78n aixpales gros, comp. Anab. 
4.5, 24.—Thue. 2. 5 amréyes 7 WAdraca ray OnBav cradious éB8opuncovra. | 

10. Finally, the Accusative is often employed as an adverbial 
adjunct ; and some examples in the neuter gender have been al- 
ready given in $128. n. 4. So too riva tporov; in what way? 
xuvos dikny in the manner of a dog; éunv yapw for my sake 
($146) ; rHv wpav the right time; riv tayiornr, edOciav, paxpav 
8c. odor, ete. 

Note 13. An Accusative is sometimes subjoined (especially by the poets) 
to a clause, as if in apposition with the action therein expressed. E. g. II. 
w. 735 Ff res "Ayatay pipet (abrév) amd mupyov, Avy poy oArEOpo», ‘ which is a@ 
dreadful death ;’ Eurip. Orest. 1105 ‘Edévny xrdvwper, MevéeAew AUTNY T- 
xpayv, Helen we will slay, a bitter grief to Menelaus. Id. El. 231 etSauovoins, 
peo Ody ndjoray Adywv. 

Nore 14. A proverbial phrase is usually denoted by inserting immediately 
before it the words rd Acydpevov. E. g. Plat. Gorg. init. dAA #, rd Aeyd- 
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pevov, xaromy éoprns fxopev ; ‘do we come then, as they say, after the feast? 
So also rd rot motnrod, as the poet says, before a quotation from a poet, 
etc. e. g. Plato Theat. p. 183 Happevidns por daiverat, ro tod ‘Opnpou, 
aidoids ré pot dua Sewds re; Also rodvvavrioy, on the contrary, e. g. otros 
8€, wav Tovvayrioy, nBovAeTo pév, ovx ndvvaro 8€. Further, radré rovro, in 
the very same way. 

Note 15. As a similar abridgment of a like inserted clause or phrase 
must the Accus. be regarded, which marks teme by means of the ordinal 
numbers; e. g. Dem. O}. 3. p. 29 pépynode, Gre ampyyeAOn Pirermos dyiv, © 
Tpitoy ) Téraptoy eros rouri, ‘Hpatov retyos moXtopxay, thts third or fourth year, 
three or four years ago. 

Norte 16. In Greek the Accusative does not strictly occur in exclamattons, 
as in Latin; the Greek prefers here rather the Genitive (§ 132. n. 31). 
Still, in the poets, through the omission of Aé€yw, the Accus. sometimes has 
the force of an exclamation; as Soph. Ant. 441 of 8, o€ Thy vevovaay és 
méSov xapa, dys } xatrapyn py SedSpaxevac rade ; Comp. also the Acc. ce. Inf. 
in exclamations, § 141. n. 7. 


$132. The Genitive Case. 


1. The use of the Genitive, both subjective and objective, with 
another substantive, belongs to the Greek in common with other 
languages. Both these kinds of Genitive can also be dependent 
on one substantive at the same time; and when this occurs, the 
subjective usually precedes, and the objective follows, the sub- 
stantive. 


EXampLes of the objecttve Genitive, which is frequent in the pocts, are 
these : mé6os viow a longing for one’s son; etvoa "Abnvdiwv goodtwill towards 
the Athenians; 4 rov Jeov Aarpeia the worship of God; etypara Madnabdos, At- 
rai JeGv prayers to the gods; rev WAaratewy émtorpareia, against the Pla- 
t@ans; awrnp xaxav, from evils; pedeSnpara marpés, etc.—Both Genitives: 
tov lovey 7 Nyepovin Tov mpds Aapeiov modépouv Hdot. 1 exeivov pédAAnors rav 
els npas decvov Thuc. 3. 12. 

Note 1. It is to be noted, that instead of the objective Gen. of the pers. 
pronoun after a substantive, the possessive pronoun (as in Latin) may be 
used in the same case with the substantive. Thus in Hom. Od. X. 202 ads 
660s longing for thee; also Aschin. 7 épy aides, and Thuc. rd npérepoy 
d€os.—Xen. An. 7, 7. 29 of viv cos Unnxoos yevdpevot ov piria TH oF Eeretobn- 
gay, add’ avayxn. 

2. In the mention of cities with the countries in which they 
are situated, where we employ the Prep. i, the Greek naturally 
uses the Genitive. Thus, THs "Atrrixis és Olvony Thuc. év Ko- 
enoow THs Edeoins Hdot. 

3. In order to comprehend the Genitive in its full syntactical 
relations, especially with verbs, we must premise, that the fun- 
damental idea of the Genitive is that of Separation, a going 
forth, whether out of the interior of any thing or from its exte- 
rior; «!.’ ‘hat therefore the idea of the Prepositions é« out of the - 
interior, and azo from the exterior or side of an object, lie pri- 
marily in the Genitive case itself. When, therefore, in construc- 
tions where the common language employs only the simple Gen- 
itive, we occasionally find one of these prepositions inserted, this 
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is only to be regarded as an addition for the sake of clearness ; 
$130.4. And even where in prose the construction with the 
preposition is the common one, the poets again can employ the 
simple Genitive. 

Examp_es of such Genitives in the poets, where the more precise lan 
guage of prose inserts the preposition, are these : dvadivat adXd6s Hom. Bad- 
ew 2 tp telxeos id. S8dpuv te pepew Soph. Saawy adreévat avyds Eur. 
‘OAUp TOV mrapevos id. 7086 s és 1d0a relive. Arat.—So too in prose, instead 
of the usual yevréa Bar €« revos to be descended from any one, we find: 
Xen. Cyr. 1.2.1 mwarpos pev 87 dNeyerat Kupos yeverOar KapBvoew, pnrpos 
3€ spodoyeiras Mavdavns yevér Oat. i too dpxety, dpxea Gaz, in the sig- 
nif. to begin, are found sometimes with ée or awd, and sometimes with the 
simple Genitive: pudwy, payns, etc. 


4, Hence, the Genitive of the person or thing separated, that 
is, out of or from which a separation is made, is put with all 
verbs, transitive or intransitive, in which the idea of separation 
is implied. Ki. g. verbs of separating, restraining, vooditey, 
xerpivery, K@AVELY, epnruery, elpyev, Twa Ttivos.—Of depriving, 
orepioKely, aupeiv, amootepewv.—Of Sreeing, averting, eneube- 
poov, Aveuv, adievat, amadharrety, catery, dpuver, aneFev.—Of 
escaping, eLanoravas, VWpeLy, Urroxapeiy, eixerv.—Of distance, 
difference, améxew, duéyew, Suadeperv, comp. 12.— Of failing, 
missing, duapTave, dumraxioxey, cpadrecOat, pevderbar.—Of 
neglecting, leaving off, aipeodars apierOar, peOrévar, vprévat, 
Tavew, raverOau, Niven, érréxew.—So too the kindred adjectives, 
As yuuves, EdXevOepos, Suddopos ; also adverbs, as voodt, ywpls, Exas. 

EXAMPLES : Eur. Phen. 1016 vdoou rHvd dmardabw x96va.—Anab. 1. 10. 
4 8céayxov addnrwv Bacrdrevs re xai "EAAnves é ws  TpidKovra oradia.—I}. ¢. 107 
"Apyetos AnEav ddvorco.—Od. 8. 659 pynornpas €éravoay aéOdwy, see mavw 
§114.—Il. 8. 234 peOiere Jovpi8os adxjs, comp. Od. d. 377.—Eur. Phen. 
388 ro otépecOae marpidos Kakdv péya —Andr. 381 aAX’ éfavicra Tavs’ 
dvaxrépwy (temples) Jeas.—ib. 374 yuvn ayvdpos dpap ravovg dpapravet 
Biov.—Mem. 4. 2. 26 of dy8pwrrot dia TO Ae et €avt@y macxovat mei- 
ora xaxd.—Hec. 852 éyd ce Inow rovd’ éAevVAepov PdBov.—Hence we 
may explain Od. a. 69 c@Oadpod adawoer he blinde him of his eye; dpevav 
Kexoppevos, ctc. 


Note 2. That many of the verbs here named may also be construed with 
a preposition, hardly requires to be mentioned ; e.g. deve poiv TY ‘EdAd8a 
and trav Mndwv Thuc. aacew éx cudvvwy Plato ; mavety, amaAXatTretp €K Ku- 
xav Soph. Nor is it strange, that other cases, and especially the Accusa- 
tive, should be used in connection with the same verbs, when in other re- 
spects they are from their nature appropriate; see the remarks in § 131. 
n.1. Thus we have already noted other constructions with dpaipey, dro- 
orepeiy, § 131.5, and n. 8; with dpuuvew, drefev, ib. n.2; also peOrevac with 
the Acc. ete. For exbevyeev see $ 131. n, 2. 


5. From the above principles is readily derived the usage of 
the Genitive, when it expresses a whole from which some part is 
taken, whether this part be regarded as separated or as still con- 
nected with the whole. This is the partitive Genitive, so called ; 
and is employed as follows: 

a) Not only after substantives, by no. 1 above; but also after 
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adjectives (participles) and pronouns, when these serve to make 
one object prominent above others of the same kind. Hence with 
all numerals, and with adjectives expressing number or multt- 
tude; as trodus, odbyos, ot wév and oi 5€, ovdeis, woves, 6 Erepos, and 
the other demonstrative and relative pronouns. And as the de- 
grees of comparison presuppose a certain number, in which the 
differenoe of degree is found, so too this Genitive stands after 
comparatives and superlatives, to mark this greater number. 
For its position, see § 125. n. 2. 


EXAMPLES; ovdeis ray ‘EAAnver, pdvos avOponwy, Tay orpatiwray Tos peéy 
eddxet, trois 8° a: abrat rev wéAewy: obs rev modtrav Sediaow, aroxreivovew 
of rupavvot Xen. Hier. 6.15. Also of dpdvipor trav avOpmnoy i.e. genr. clev- 
er persons ; tav avdpay rots xadois xayabois aiperwrepdv éore Savety f Sovdeverv. 
—t&v ToAEpioy TOUS mpoopi€ayras payn exparnoavy.—d pei{wy row vow mai- 
Sow: 7 peyiorn Tay véowy dvalSeta > Krnparov Tiyua@rardy €orw avyp pidros cuve- 
ros re kat ebvous. 


Note 3. When any thing in the Sing. is to be expressed as being a part 
of some whole which is also in the Singular, the Greeks are accustomed to 
put the part, not in the neuter, but in the same gender with the Gen. of the 
whole ; just as in the Plur. phrase of dpdévipor rov avOpwmruy above. E. g. 
1) WoAAt THS LgXorovvycou'the great (greater) part of the Peloponnesus ; 6 ypuc- 
aus rod ypdvou half of the time. Thue. 1. 2 ras yns dpiorn det ras peraSo- 
Aas rav olxnrdpwv elyev.—Also in superlatives, e.g. 7 opOorarn THs oxéYrews 
the most correct mode of investigation, Plat. Cratyl. 18. 


Note 4. With of pev...of d€, the whole is also sometimes put in the same 
case With these pronouns. E.g. Od. p. 73.101 of 8€ 80a oxdireAot, 6 pev ov- 
pavdv edpvry ixdver -—rdyv 8° érepov oxdmedov yOapadrarepov de, OdSveced.— 
Thue. 7. 13 xal of Eévot of pev xara ras médets atoxwpovowy, ol 8€ as Exacrot 
8uvavrau.—In like manner, An. 5. 5. 11 dxovopey Upas...éviovs oxnvovrv 
év rais oixiass, Il.A.11 "Axatotaty oOevos EuBanN éExdoreg. Comp.$131. 
‘nh. 10, and § 133. 5. 


Note 5. The usage so frequent in Latin, when the Gen. of a substantive 
stands after a neuler pron. or adjective, (as quantum hostium, parum dilt- 
gentia,) is indeed found also in Greek; but for the most part only in 
phrases whieh actually relate to quantity, (e. g. roAv rev roAEplwy, Soov ap- 
yvpiov) ; and even here the mode of expression with an adjective (not neu- 
ter) is more common; a8 moAAoi ray rodepiwv. The same Latin idiom 
occurs also in marking extent or degree ; see in n.6.—The extension of this 
usage to phrases relating to quality, belongs almost exclusively to the poets: 
Soph. Ant. 1229 e& r@ Evupopas SiepOdpns; El. 169 ri dyyedias epyerac; 
Eurip. Boorpuxddeos &B pa mapnidos. On the other hand, Thuc. 4. 130 #y 
rt oTragiacpov ev TH wéXet, is to be taken as relating to quantity, comp. 7. 
69. Still less frequent is the construction with the genitive, when the 
dependent idea is also a neuter adjective, (Lat. quid novi, nihil bont,) e. g. 
Greek ri xatvdv; ovdév xaddyv. Yet with the art. we find: ovdéy rod xa- 
Aov, from subst. rd xaAdv. 


b) With words which mark time and place, when they denote 
parts of some greater extent. Hence consequently after adverbs 
of time and place. 

EXAMPLES: rpls rhs nuépas three times a day; ondre rov érous in what part 
of cia ee tmavraxov THs ayopas everywhere in the market; méppw rns Hrcxias 
far advanced in years; rot ys apudpunv; to what part of the carth have I 
‘come? like ubi terrarum ? 
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Norte 6. Hence there arose in the tragic writers frequent turns of con 
struction like these: ody épas, iv’ ef xaxod; mov mor ef dpevav; ri réEa, 
rot dpevav €AOw, warep; So too in prose, in phrases marking extent or de- 
gree; as els rovro dvawyvvrias mposeBnke, to this degree of shamelessness; 
TpOs8 TOUTO katpoU mdpecTt Ta mpaypara, to this (decisive) point of time. An. 
1.7, 5 év rotovtr@ joa rov xtvduvov. In like manner, Eur. Ale. 9 révd’ 
€owlov oixoy és Th" nuepas. 

c) The Genitive of ‘he whole is often put with verbs which 
imply or refer to a part; especially with etvat. For explanation 
it is usual to supply Tis, vi. 

Examp.es: Thue. 1.65 Aporeds fOede trav pevdvrov efvat. 3.70 6 TMe- 
Gias ériyyave TIS Bours wy—KXen. Hell. 6. 3. 5 ef dpoyvapovoiper, ovd« dy 
trav Javpacrayp (se. rl, i. q. Javpacrdy, see in lett. a) ein, py elpyyny rotet- 
o6a.—Further, axa cot Trav ypnparoy, I gave thee some money; xatéaya 
THs Kepadris am broken as to a part of my head, have a hole in my head. 
So too especially the poets in many turns of construction; e. g. mdcoe & 
4A d8 Jeiowo, ortnca kpe@v, yaptlouevn mapedvrwy Hom. ete. 

d) With all verbs and adjectives which include the idea of a 
part; e.g. of taking part, partaking, as pereivar, wereyerv (Ad). 
wéToyos), weTacteiv, meTabidovar, weTaap Pave, avTihapPaveo bar, 
kowvwveiv (Adj. Kowvwvos) ; also of sharing, obtaining, as Tvyyxa- 
vew, Nayxyavev, avtTidy (avtidtew, avTav), Kupeiv, KAnpovopeiv. 

Exampies: Mem. 3. 4. 14 9 Woy rod Jeiov per é x €t.—lsoer, p. 22 ererdy) 
Improv coparos ETvUXES, TELPS THS Yuyxns aBavaroyv THY yyopny KaTainey.— 
Dem. p. 690 oirot KAnpovopodvoc ts Kperéepas bdéns Kal Tov tperéepor ayabar. 
—Soph. El. 869 (Opéorns) xéxevdev, otre tou rapov dvriaoas, otre ydov 
Tap NL@v. 

Norte 7. With the most of these verbs the Accusative is also not unusual, 
(and so with peretvac the Nom.) because it is easy to connect with them the 
transitive ideas to have, to get, to possess, to give. “FE. g. Thue. 2. 37 pereore 
mao. TO toov.—Aristoph. Plut. 1144 od yap pereiyes ras toas wAnyas 
evoi.—Xen. An. 4. 5. 5 perédocayv aitois rupovs i @\Ao 7, comp. Hdot. 8. 5. 
—Il. 5. 580 Bare xeppadio dyxa@va tuyay pecov. But evrvyyave on the 
contrary commonly with the ative, because of its composition.—A‘schyl. 
Sept. 684 kaxds ov KexAnon Biov ed kvpnoas.—With cArAnpovopety, both the 
thing inherited and the person from whom are put in the Genitive ; only in 
later writers the thing is put in the Acc. as Luc. D. Mort. 1. 3 ov émedu- 
pets KANpovopety droPavdvros euod Ta KTHmaTa Kal Tov TwiBoy Kai THY mNHpav. 

Note 8. As ovoza above (§ 131. n. 11), so here, with verbs of partaking, 
the subst. pépos is often added in prose, to mark extent or quantity (much, 
little, ete.) so that themthe Gen. seems to depend on peépos. 

ExamMpLes: ‘Esch. Ag. 518 ov« niiyouv Javav pebe£ew hirrarov radou peé- 
pos.—ls. Nie. p. 35. d, rav dperdv ovbev pépos rots movnpots pérerti.— 
Cyr. 7. 5. 44 puxpdv rt tyiy pépos euod peréecerat. 

e) Finally, this partitive Genitive is put with verbs which in- 
clude the closely kindred ideas to hold fast, to lay hold of, to 
touch, and the like, viz. @mtec@at, NapPdavecOas with its com- 

, / ” , / / 
pounds espec. avtiAapBavec Oar, Eyer Oar, Wravew, Suyyavew, Spar- 
TecGat, kaOixveic Oa, and the like; comp. also no. 10. h, below. 


Examp.es: Soph, OC. 955 Javévrav ovbev ddyos drrerau.—aAn. 7. 6. 41 
iv cwhpovaper, €EdpeOa abtod, we shall hold him fast—Eur. Or. 780 dvoxe- 
pes Wavew vooodrros avdpés.—Dem. Ol. p. 15 €ws €aoti Katpds, avriAaBeobe 
TOY Mpayparor. 
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Note 9. Some examples of varying construction occur, asinn.7. E.g. 
with the Accus. Od. a. 342 pddtora pe xabixero mévOos Gacrov. With the 
Dat. Pind. Pyth. 4. 527 dovyia Jcyépev, and often. 


Note 10. To the same principle are to be referred constructions like the 
following: rns xetpds aye revd to lead one by the (his) hand ; émomdaoas rwa 
xouns to drag one by the hair ; rdv AvKov rev Srwv xparH to setze the wolf by 
the ears. Here too the prep. éx can stand; see § 147. n. 1.—This of course 
must not be confounded with: AaBeiy ria yetpi, to seize one WITH the hand. 

Exampves: I]. y. 369 9, xat émaigas xdpudos AdBev lrmodaceins.—Xen. 
An. 1. 6. 10 &AdBovro rs (wvns roy ’Opovrny. 

NoTE 11. From the custom of regarding a suppliant as one who embraces 
the knees of the divinity or of the person entreated, it has come to pass that 
verbs of entreating or*supplicating, otherwise purely transitive, are con- 
strued with the Genitive, espec. AiccerOat, ixerevety, youvaler Oat, IxvetoOai. 
So fully in Homer, (Il. ¢. 45. d. 71) AaBav, Aoy, dydpuevos ANigwero youvwy ; 
with Accus. and Genit. y. 345 un pe, Kvov, yourwy youvdteo, pnd€é roxnav. 
Eur. Or. 660 ravrns (rijs Sasagres) ixvovpai oe. Hec. 752 ixerevw oe ravde 
youvarey kat cov yeveiou defias rv” evdaipovos; and hence also finally, Od. 8. 
68 Niccopar nuev Zyvds OAvpsriou nde O€ucoros. Comp. detoOa in n. 14, and 
mpdés § 147. n. 1; also eSyerOa c. Dat. § 133. 2. ¢. 


6. But as the part may be conceived as still connected with the 
whole, and all the parts together form the whole, so that out of 
which any thing consists or ts made may be expressed by the 
Genitive relation, the Genitive of material. 

EXAMPLES: oréavos taxivOwy a garland of hyacinths ; Hdot. arjAn Aidov 
«a column of stone ; id. 7. 63 pdrada EvAwy. So with verbs: Cyr. 7. 5. 22 
hoivnnds (elow) ai Ivpac meroinpevat. Hdot. 2.138 éorpwpeém éore 550s AiBov. 

7. The Genitive serves naturally to express, not only the out- 
ward material (no. 6), but also the internal relations of an at- 
tribute or quality connected with the object, i.e. Genitive of 
quality ; as also the more personal relations of possession and 
property, i.e. the possessive Genitive. Hence arises the most 
common signification of the Genitive after substantives; e. g. ot 
TOU TraTpos Traides* TO TOD ypuciov cédas* THS apETiS TO KaANOS* 
dévdpov Troh\A@y érav. But the same is also conceivable after ad- 
jectives (e. g. ocxetos), and with such verbs as elvat, yiyvecOat, 
Tiéva, etc. See n. 13. 

EXAMPLE: Isocr. Nic. p. 19 dravra ra ray olxovvrwy rhy modu oixeia 
rav ratoas BaatAevdvrwr €oriv. 


NoTeE 12. The poets sometimes employ a substantive in the Genitive as 
a periphrase for an adjective; e.g. Eurip. Phan. 1590 rpavpara aiparos 
wounds of blood, for aipardevra bloody. Soph. OT. 533 roadvd" éxers rdA wns 
mpdowrov. Antig. 114 AeuKcns xedvos nrépué, a wing of white snow, for 
snow-white. Aj. 1003 & ducOearoy dupa cal réApns wixpas.—[This is the 
Hebrew construction go frequent also in the prose of the Septuagint and New 
Testament; e.g. Luke 4, 22 Adyoe rns xapiros, gracious words. 16, 8 oixo- 
vopos tis adcxias, the unjust steward. Rev. 13, 3 7 wAqy) rov Javarou, the 
deadly wound ; and often. Sometimes, though rarely, the qualifying word 
takes the other in the Genitive; e.g. Rom. 6, 4 ev cawwérnre (ons tn newness 
of life, i.e. a new life. 1 Tim.6,17. See Herm. ad Viger. p. 888. Winer 
Gramm. des N. T. § 34. 2. Gesen. Heb. Gr. $104. Lehrgeb. § 163.—Tr. 


Notk 13. The councetion of the Genitive with efvat, (also yiyver ba, and 
With predicates, whose efeae cau be suppliel, as pyetoOat, reOevat,) dues not 
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correspond entirely to the Latin construction of esse c. Genit. (v. Abl.) and 
therefore needs to be here more fully considered. Thus . 

I. Where the subject is a thong, an abstract, or something conceived by 
the mind, that to which it belongs (the person) is put in the Genitive. Such 
a clause may always be rendered: ts a thing of, etc. or more exactly: a) 
The property of ; ¢. g. waca h yn €ort Bacidéws ts the property of the king, 
belongs to him; rorépwv riOns (sc. etvat) tiv ovciay, Plato Thewt. p. 186. 
b) The wont, part, duty of ; e.g. r@v payn vix@vra@v Kat 7o dpyew €oriv 
An. 2.1.4; av&pos eort Ppovipou adedety rovs avOpwmous, comp. mpds 
§ 147, n.1. In this case instead of the person in the Gen. the correspond- 
ing abstract noun can be used, as in Lat. est stulte v. stultitiga; e. g. Soph. 
El. 1054 wodAns dvoias (€ori) cat rd Inpacba xeva. Dem. Ol. p. 12 ra 
moANa drohwAeRevat TIS UYperepas GpedXeias dy res Jein 8exaiws. c) The power, 
ability of, i. e. in the power of; as in the proverb: ov mavrds dvdpos els 
KépwwOdv éc8* 6 mdovs Soph. OT. 393 76 aiveyp’ odxyt rodmidvros (i. e. 
Tov truxdvros) Fv avdpos 8evrety, GAAQ pavreias eet. 

II. Where the subject is a person, the Latins usually express any perma- 
nent quantity belonging to it by the Genitive (or Ablative), as. Cesar erat 
magna prudentia, etc. In Greek this is very rare; e. g. Hdot. 1. 107 Kap- 
Buons olxins pev hv ayabns; rpdmouv 8€ naovxiov. More commonly the 
Grecks employ the adjective, as cadpwy éeotiy 6 avnp; especially with an 
Accus. subjoined, as Jauvzacrés hy ryv evemiay, admirable us to eloquence, 
of singular eloquence ; peyas fv ro cGpa, he was great of stature. On the 
other hand, the Greek language employs the construction in question for 
other genitive relations ; e. g. of partaking, no. 5 ¢; of the material, no. 6; 
and also of a transtent quality, fy éra@v rptaxovra. 

8. From the idea of going forth out of the interior of an object 
und of yet remaining connected with the same, there readily 
arises a relation of dependence, cither external or intrinsic; that 
is, a causal relation. Hence, not only prepositions like -repi, 
évexa, uiro, etc. take the Genitive, but also many of the adjectives 
and verbs, which follow below, are construed with it, in order to 
express the cause by reason of which a quality, an action, a state 
or condition, exists or takes place; e. g. Tomes dacus dévdpwv be- 
cause of the many trees; d@yapai oe Tis avdpetas because of thy 
valour. This is the causal Genitive. 

9, But the cause of an action can at the same time be the ob- 
ject upon which that action is directed ; since the two may often 
coincide. In such case the Genitive takes a sense seemingly op- 
posite to its fundamental idea, viz. that of direction upon an ob- 
ject; e.g. émiOupo tis aperns I strive on account of (after) vir- 
tue, where virtue is at the same time the cause and the object 
of my effort. Hence the preposition emi, and many of the follow- 
ing adjectives and verbs, are construed with the Genitive ; which 
then is the Genitive of object. 

10, The following are the more important Adjectives and verbs, 
which, according to nos. 8 and 9 above, (we purposely do not 
separate the two,) more commonly take the complement of their 
idea in the Genitive: 

a) All words signifying plenty or want take the object by which 
this condition is caused, or in relation to which it exists, in the 
Genitive ; viz. mAnpovy, wiwrddvas, evrropeiv, Kopevvvcbat, acat, 
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yépewv, BpiOerv, Sei, ypn, mpoonre, SetcOat, ypntew, amopeiv, oma- 
vive, xnpodva Gaz, and the like ; with the adjectives wéws, APN, 
peotos, Kevos, émideys, Epnyos, Wedds, and the like; also the ad- 
verbs ass, Gbnv, epic adnv. 

ExamMPLes: Plato Rep. p. 557 tows oby ovx av dmropots mapaderyparov.— 
Soph. OT. init. médes Ivpraparev re pee—Cyr. 1. 2.9 9 rev éepnBov nr«xia 
padtora emtpereias 8 ctr at.—Eur. Hee. 228 mapéornxey ayov wAnpyns orevay- 
pov ovde Saxpuwy xevds.—Hdot. 4. 21 7 ray Savpoparéwy yn Wtdn éeore xar 
aypiwv Kat nuépwy 8er8péov.—ll. r. 423 ob AnEw, mp Tpaas a8nv ehaca ro- 
A€Epoto. 

Note 14. On the construction of 3¢%, yp, mpoonxet, see also in § 131. n. 
4, and § 133. 2. e—From the idea of need it likewise comes, that dcicda 
and xpn¢ew also in the signif. to ask for, entreat, take the Gen. of pers. as 
Cyr. 5. 5. 35 od viv epot yapica: 6 dv cov Senfe. Hdot. 5. 19 eyo wev 
xpnifo pndev veoxpoaoa. And from the union of the two ideas is to be ex- 
plained the double Gen. e. g. Cyr. 8, 3. 19 édéovro Kupou adddos addns 
mpaéews. Hdot. 7. 53 ravd’ eyo tuéwr xpnifw, comp. Hdot. 5. 40; see 
too Aicgoua: in note 11 above. But aésoty in the same signif. has only 
an Acc. of person.—The verb Bpidecyv has commonly the Dative; yet Od. 
t. 219 rupay BpiBov. 

b) Words signifying value or want of value: dfs, avatvs, 
afwovc0a:; akwovv, mpotiew, arysatew Tiva Tos. 

Examples: Xen. Ag. 10 éyxopioy ri a€t@repoy f vixat.—Cyr. 2. 2.17 
ovdey dvigwrepoy TOU TOY tawy Tdv Te Kaxov kal Tov ayabov aktota Gat.— 
Soph. Ant. 22 raghou Kpéwy rév pév mporicas, rv 8° ariydoas exet. 

c) Especially is the relation of value expressed by the Genitive 
after verbs of estimating, buying and selling, etc. There is here 
a twofold construction, viz. 1) The value itself or price is put 
in the Genitive, Gen. of price. 2) Also the goods or wares 
bought or sold, Gen. mercis,; this last, however, only in certain 
connections with the verbs d:d0var, AapBavewv, xarariBévat, and 
the like.—In both these constructions (b and c) the prep. dvvi is 
also found before the Genitive; see avre $ 147. n. 1. 

ExamPLes: 1) 8paxpns ayopatew tt. Mein. 3. 7. 6 of ev ry ayopa ppovre 
(ovoiv, 6,7t éAdrrovos mptdpevot mAeiovos amod@vraa. 2.1.20 Trav réveav ro 
Aovow nutv mavra rdyab” oi Jeoi.—2) Dem. p. 529 ypnuara od mpoanxet trav 
rotovrwy AapBaverr. Cyr. 3.1.37 amayou tovs raidas, pndev ad’tay xarabeis.— 
Tpeis vas xareOnxe Tov immov. See on Plat. Meno. 28, 


d) The Genitive stands also after the ideas of being skillful, 
capable, experienced, mindful, and the contrary: éu1retpos, é7rt- 
oTnpy, idpis, pynuwv, amreipos, LouwTns, ddans. Hence also in the 
poets with participles, as Il. 8. 720 rofwy ed eidas. a. 811 d:da- 
oxopevos Trovetowo. Further, with the verb wetpaa Oar to try, 
prove, with all its derivatives and compounds. Also with verbs 
signifying to remember and forget: pipvnoxecOa with its com- 
pounds, pvnovevery, érihavOaverOar. But these last admit also 
other constructions, espec. with the Acc. of thing and 7rep: c. gen. 
See n. 14 a. 


Examptes: Dem. p. 1414 ras yeoperpias xat ras GAAns rotavrns mat- 
Seias ameipws tye aicoypdv.—Mem. |. 2. 21 Grav ray vouvberira@y Adyar 
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émirdOnrai ris, rovrov ovdev Javpacrdv Kai ris goppoarvyns émdrabécAa.— 
Pheedr. p. 234 ob rov eipnpévar pepynoo.—ll. d. 580 ("Aynvep) ovx Eedev 
hevyew, mpw mepnoar "AxytAjos.—Od. dh. 180 réfou metpaperGa.—Plat. 
Prot. p. 311 drome:pdpevos tov ‘larmoxparous TAS popns npwetav airdy. Comp. 
An. 3. 5. 7. 


id . 

Note 14 a. Where the Acc. is found with these verbs, it is always a 
neuter pronoun or a thing (see examples in $131. 8); or it gives to the 
verb a different sense, as in wetpao6ai tia to attempt a wSman. So too re- 
paca: with a Dative signifies to make trial in or with any thing; as ¢yar 
€meaty, nyxety weipnoopa, médecow eretpnoavro Hom.—That dvapipynoco 
and imropspynonw take a double Acc. see in § 131. 5.—Exampces of the Acc. 
and also mepi: Cyr. 6. 1. 25 (Kipos éxparre ratra), oras év rais a nan Tas 
rakets dnoutpynoxowro.—Eur. Hel. 265 ras ruxas.. .“EAAnves ereAdOovra, 
comp. Od. 6. 119.—With mepi: Xen. Hell. 4. 5. 9 of mpéoBes mepi r7s 
eipnyns ovxere euéprnyro, comp. 4. 4. 15.—Andoce. p. 73 Neel Toy nenpay- 
péevoy avrois emAabna be, | : | 

-e) Verbs signifying to care for, to be anxious, and the con- 
trary, take the object (or cause) of such care, etc. in the Geni- 
tive; as émipérecOar, xndecOar, ppovrifer, perder rol Twos, ape- 
Nety, areylle, odvywpeiv. Also verbs signifying to admire, to pity, 
to contemn ; as @yacOa1, Savpatey, evdaypovifew, uaxapiver, pOo- 
vely, olxTelpewv, katadpovely, kataryerayv. So too peidecOar to spare 

Exampies: Cyr. 5. 3. 40 of dpyovres €mipedeia Ow mavrwv.—Soph, OT 
1060 yun, mpds Jedv, cimep rt tov cavTov Biov nn Set, parevons.—Eur. Med 
1046 hetoace réexvov.—Dem. p. 472 pndevds xaradpdver.—Cyr. 5. 4. 32 
oixreipw oe rou madous.—Lys. p. 198 éya peév rovs ev T@ Todeuw TeTedevTH: 
xoras paxapi(w rov Javdrov. : 


Norse 15. Verbs of admiring have commonly: 1) The Accus. of pers. 
and Gen. of thing, as dyapai oe rns avdpeias, comp. no. 8 above; er 2) The 
Gen. of pers. especially when the object of admiration has with it a parti- 
ciple or a clause with Gri, ei, etc. e. g. Cyr. 3.1.15 ayacat rot marpés, 
doa BeBovrevra. Hdot. 6. 76 dyacda en "Epagivor ov mpodiddvros rovs - 
modinras, comp. Plato Crit. init. Also the Accus. of thing, dyayat ryv 
rovrov @vatvy Plat.—The verb @Ooveiv follows the first construction, 
except that it takes the Dat. of pers. instead of the Accus. e. g. Eur. Ion. 
1024 POovety yap hace pntpuias téxvots. Plat. Hipp. p. 228 "Inmapyos ovx 
@ero Sevv ob bev) codias Pbovetv, comp. Cyr. 8. 4. 16—Verbs of con- 
temning, making light of, as xaradpoveiv, tmrgpopav, mostly take both the 
person and thing in the Genitive; yet there are also instances where they 
have the Accus. like @yapar; e.g. Xen. Ag. 8. 4 eave “AynotAdou 1d brep- 
we thy Baoréos Eeviay. Eur. Bacch.. 495 xaradpovet pe cal OnBas © 
d8e. Comp. Thuc. 8. 8.—Still other and various constructions are found 
with the above verbs; so e. g. wepic. gen. as rovrov ods euere wept Hdot. 
Umép Cc. gen. as hpovrife trép tivos Dem. emi c. dat. as apedei» Soph. 
also the simple Dative, as Javpatwv, ayarbevres to Epyp Thuc. Plato, ete. 


, {£) The Genitive is also put with verbs signifying to desire, as 
emrBupeiv, dpeyerOat, éplectar, avtiTroveia Oat, épdv,* Epacbar; also 
to aim at, as otoyaleo Oar, TervoKxec Gat, and hence likewise in the 
poets tofevew, axovrilew to sling, émaiccew to rush upon, and 
other like verbs. : 








* In épgy to love lies the primary idea of desire. On the other hand, in giArciy, 
orépye, ayaxgy, the primary idea is inclination, good-will; and these are therefore 
construed only with the Accusative. 

ry 
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Exampces: Anab. 3. 2. 39 ef ris xpnuarey értOupei, xpareiy meipdcbw. 
Cyr. 8. 2.22 dpéyopas det mretdvov.—Eur. Hec. 976 px) fpa tev wAnoiov. 
—Il. 8.100 dicrevoov Meveddov. 9. 118 rou 3° lis pepawmros axdyrice. 
€. 263. etc. ;, 


g) Verbs signifying to accuse, to condemn, as xarryopeiy, 
KaryvyvooKnew, xatadixate, take the Gen. of pers. and Acc. of 
crime. Vice versa, the verbs ypddeoOas, xpivew, Suoxew (Pass. 
devrye), aitiaiobar, aipety (Pass. adloxecOat), take the Acc. of 
pers. and Gen. of thing. ; 


ExampLes: Dem. p. 1319 ris tpéy dy xarayvoin pov rocavryy paviay ; 
Cyr. 5. 5. 19 Eyes rea mAeovefiay pov karnyopyaat;—Ar. Eq. 367 3¢a- 
Eopai oe Serias. Pl. Apol. p. 35 (Zoxp.) aceBeias Epevye td MeXirov. 
Mem. 1. 2, 49 ‘ovx t£eare (r@ viet) sapavotas AAdyrs rév rarépa Syoas. So too 
Kdomjs, Sdpov AAdva: Aristoph.—See further on the constraction with the 
Passive, § 134. n. 2a. 


NoTE 16. With ypdder6a there is also commonly found (by § 131. 4) the 
Ace. of the noun ypadn or dicy, so that then the Gen. depends on this word ; 
thus, ypaderOai riva ypadny pévov, also without Genit. Dem. p. 311 ovde- 
play namor éypavard pe dixny—Other verbs, like éycaXeiv, €mefcévat, 
are also connected with the Genitive; but by reason of their composition 
_ take also the Dative of person; so Plat. Legg. p. 873 of xpoonxovres érefi- 
rogay tov pévov rg xreivayrs. The Adj. €voxos is put sometimes with the 
Dative, and sometimes with the Genitive of the crime.—With the Gen. of 
thing, prepositions are sometimes employed ; e. g. wepi, as mepi mpotogias 
éxpeve Isocr, . 

Note 17. The punishment to which the person accused or condemned is 
exposed, is usually put in the Accus..e. g. caradixa(ety revds Jdvaroy, (npiar- 
opAciv rddavru déxa; hence also dpdiwxaverw yéAwra, alayxvyny, to incur. 
laughter, shame, ete. i.e. the penalty of scorn, etc. But the Genitive is also 
found, espec. in the phrase Javdrov xpivew to accuse capitally, of a capital 
offence; Cyr. 1. 2. 14 Savdrou otro: xpivover. Comp. Hdot. 6. 136 Savdrou 
trayayov Miariddea. Thue. 3. 57. ete. 


h) Verbs of the outward senses take the object (cayse) in the 
Genitive, except those of seeing ; as oodpaiverOas to smell (also 
&lev, mvetv, in the neuter signif. to smell, give forth odour); 
eve, yever Oar, to taste; dxovew* to hear; rave, darrecOas, to 
touch, comp. no. 5.e. Further, also verbs of inward perception ; 
as aicOdvecOau, mruvOdvecOar, pavOdvery, cvviévat, tuyyave, erral- 
ecv.—But all these verbs just as often take the Accusative ; with 
‘this main difference, that the 7mmediate perception requires usu- 
ally the Genitive; while the mediate, or that received through . 
others or from circumstances, prefers the Accusative.— Axovewy 
and other verbs of perceiving are often construed at the same 
time with the Gen. of pers. and Acc. of thing. , 

EXAMPLES: {eww V. mveiv pupwy to smell of ointment. Hdot. 1. 80 of trios 


Sa ppavro roy xapniwv.—Dem., p. 782 rovs yevouevous xivas ray mpoBd- 
roy xaraxdérrew daci deitv.—Mem. 2. 4. 1 froved more rou Swxparovs dia- 





* The verb dxodecy and its compounds, c. genit. often have the special signif. 
to listen, to obey; ©. g. Cyr. 8. 6. 1 robs xiArdpxous obx BAAov } éavrov éBovAcre 
dxotew. Hence also dynxovrreiy and the adjectives xarhxoos, trhxoos, ebre:Ohs, are 
in like manner construed with the Genitive.—The Dative is also found, espec. 
with dwaxotew. 
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Aeyopevov. - Cyr. 6. 2. 13 mpogiorarat dxovadpevos Tay Adyow. 1. 4.3 ée- 
Oupec dy res ru wmAELwW dxovew'adtrov. ib. KapBrtwns, émet frovorev avdpos 
Hon épya Braxerpi(spevev tov Kipoy,. dmexa)et. — Flat. Hipp. maj. p. 291 
‘rob dvdpds ov rvyxdvopev.—Legg. p. 791 ra pyro povyns cumebra radia, 
comp. Hdot: 1. 47.—For the construction of these verbs with a Sas te 
and Infin. see § 144. 6, marg. 


i) The following verbs, which are kindred with the above aca 
also with the idea of partaking (no. 5. d), also take the object 
(cause) in the Genitive, viz. verbs si ifying to enjoy, to profit, 

as arrohavery, émaupiaKer Gat, ovivacGar, yevewv to let taste, yev- 
ea faz (see in lett. h), copévvveOat, poetic doacba, dcas see 10. a. 
Also verbs signifying to eat and drink, when the idea of-enjoy- 
ment or of desire predominates ; since otherwise they 4 are purely 
transitive. 


Exampies: Eur. El. 1079 & rAnpoy eyo, ws dprt mevOous rovde evopat 
mixpoi. —Iph. T. 1047 dvacoOe pudwy xat yévoicd” evdaipoves.—Il. A. 562 
€xopéacaaro hopfns. Tl. 0. 317 dotpa Adaropeva xpods doat Od. wo. 717 
doea be KravOpoio. —Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 6 ov« é3uvavro xpumrrew rd pn od ndews 
&y cal opoev a Bie avror, i. e. out of hatred. 


Nore 18. The natural prepositions with these verbs are éx and dad, 
which are often found before the Genitive ; e. g. Plat. Apol. p. 31 ef and 
rourwy améAavoy Kai pic bay éAdpBavor, elyov dy awa Adyov. Comp. Rep. p. 
395. c. 


11. From no. 9 above it is to be explained, that with all 
. Comparatives 
the object with which comparison is made, is put in the Geni 
tive; Lat. in the Ablative. E. g. copwrepds éore tod Sibacxd- 
Nou he is wiser in comparison of (with) his teacher, i.e. THAN 
his teacher ; Kaddov éwot adders thou snncee better than I; ape- 
THs ovdey KTIUG éoTe TEUVOTEpOD. 


Note 19. Prepositions which explain this Genitive of comparison, are 
rapa and mpds c. Acc. with both of which examples actually occur; see 
$ 147. n. 1.—The rule that this Genitive is only put, where it can be re- 
solved by 4, than, quam, with the Nom. or sometimes the Accusative, is not 

rigidly observed in Greek ; since it often occurs instead of # with the Dative ; 
e. g. pelLev rep elardyrt t ybyverat BdaBn_ Tov memotnkdros i.e. f T® rerroinxért. 
Thue. 7. 63 radra rois éwAcrass oby hooey roy vauT@y aaa comp, 
1. 85. ib. 2. 60. 


Norte 20. In such examples as xdAdov euod Ges, peltova Epya euow dé- 
rpatev, the Gen. strictly stands for a. whole clause: 4 éyd ado, dcérpaga. 

he ambiguity which sometimes thus arises, can be cleared up only by the 
context; ©. g. Hdot. 2.134 rupapida dreXirero roAXbv €Adoow rov warpés, 
i.e. F é mar) arreQitrero. Aristoph. Plut. 558 rod WAobrov mapéyw Bedrriovas 
dy8pas, 1. 6. t 6 Il. mapéyer. Especially, the Greek language could express 
such minor clauses by means of certain abstract nouns; and this usage the 
Latin imitates. 

EXAMPLES : Hdot. 2. 35 gpya eee pelo. Thue. 2. 50 xpeiocov ee 
ré elBos rhs vécou, greater than language, beyond the power of speech. 2. 64 
éAri8os xpeiccoy spe meltus Hell. 2. 3. 24 mAdoves rod Katpov. Plato 
Gorg. p. 484 wepatrepw rot Séovros i.e. f de. So too is to be explained 
Thue. 1. 84 of Aaxed. duadécrepov ray vépwv ris Umepowias madevovrat, 
i.e. ‘are educated with too little learning to despise the laws.’ 


a) 
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Note 21. When wzAéov or €Aarroy is followed by a numeral, the 7 (as 
in Lat. quam) may be omitted without any change of case. 

Exampves: Plat. Legg. p. 856 BH Fharrov déxa ® rn yeyovdres. —Paus. §. 
21 ov mA€ov dméxet oradious érra.—Thuo. 6. 95 7 dela empadny TadayTwy - 
ovK €darroy mévre Kul etkoct. 

Note 22. Sometimes by pleonasm there is subjoined to the comparative 
the Gen. neut. of a demonstrative pronoun (rovée, rovrov), in order to direct 
attention to an annexed clause with 7; e.g. Eur. Heracl. 298 ov« gor 
roude mai xadduov yépas, f mar pos er Oho kadyaOou mepuxeva. I]. 0, 509 
npiy 8” ores rouse vdos cal pyrts apeivow f pita xeipas. Comp.§ 127.1. e. 
—This # can also be omitted before a following Infin. as Plat. Gorg. p. 519 
rourov Tov Adyou ti dy ddoyarepoy etn mpaypa, avOparrous dyabous adtxety. 
Still tones ear Ale. 900 ri yap avdpi xaxdy petCov, duaprety merrns adoyov. 

Comp. § 140. n. 3. 

Nore 23. This Genitive of comparison is also found with the superla- 
' tive; that is, when to the superl. there is subjoined the Gen. of the reflex- 
ive pronoun, in order to express the highest possible degree; e.g. Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2. 46 Seuvdraros gTauTou joGa. thou didst surpass thyself. Hdot. 
1.193 (7 yn) emedy dptara airy €wuris eveixn, emt Tpijkoota exepet, comp. 
Plut. Ages. 26.—Just so with the comparative: €avra@y ¢vpabéarepat 
ytyvorra, i.e. more than common. Plat. Prot. p. 350 davraéy Jappadewrepar. 
. Note 24. The words aXAos and érepos sometimes imitate the com- 
parative, e.g. dAdos euov another THAN I, érepa TOUTWY other THAN these, dif- 
ferent From these. Mem. 4. 4. 25 aérepov Tovs Jeovs nyn ra Sixaa vouobereiy, 

7 dAXa rev Stxaliov; - ; 


12. Hence all verbs implying a comparison, or including as it 
were the idea of a comparative or superlative, are construed with 
the Genitive; e. g. mporipay (Tl Twos) to honour more, to esteem 
higher, and many others compounded with mpo; also mXcovextety 
to take advantage over, pevovexteiv to be worse off. Likewise 
verbs signifying to surpass or excel, as Tepuyiryves Ban, Tepleivat, 
Ouacpépery, urrepBarXeuy, a apua revel, KAANLOTEVELD, Siam perreiy ; to be 
in fertor, as nrracOat, borepeiy ; also to rule, as dpyew,* Bact- 
devel, avacoetv, Kpatety (sce marg. note § 133. 4. c), tyyeia Bat, 
ETO TATELD, and the like. In like manner the adjectives eYKPATIS, 
axparys, didpopos, Scamrpemns, as also dvrddotos, ToAdaTrAdoLos, 
TEPUTTOS, in all which there lies the idea of a comparative. Fur- 
ther, #77@ elvaisrivos has the special signif. to be subject, given 
over to; KpettTw elvat Twos, to be better, superior. 

Exampirs: Dem. p. 792 Grav 76 8ixacoy nrTarat Tov padvov, mwavTa xpi 
vouitery eotpapat. —Xen. Ages. 5 modv mdé€oves Trav Toepioy i ) Tay WBovav 
Suvavras Kparety. —Cyr. 8. 2. 21 ol per, emetdav TOY dprovvray mweperra 


KTnowWvrat, KatopuTTrovot.—Mem. 1, 5. 1 ArT elvae ths yaorpos, given to de- 
bauch.—Dem. Ol. p. 35 d6£a xpeirrwy rev Pbovovvray. 

Note 2§. Words compounded with mpé often repeat the Prep. wpe before 
the Genitive. Others are frequently construed with éy c. Dat, Verbs of 
ruling espec. in the poets often take the simple Datire ; e.g. Ila. 288 wav. 
Twy pev Kpareewy eOeXet, mavregot 3” avdooewv, comp. 816, R64, Tpweoot iryepo- 
vevew, tryetaOat ; 80 too emorarety te by reason of the composition, §1il] 
others take the Accusalzve ; aa vmepSadrctv. 


13. That so many adjectives, as we have seen, (strictly indeed 


A ose ae bs dielaatinss ee” 2 ee 


* For Epxew, &pxerOa, in the signif. to igi see no. 3, above. 
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all adjectives,) can be construed with the Genitive, arises from 
the circumstance, that the Genitive is the natural case of the 
object to the noun in general, whether substantive or adjective. 
Hence the objective case of the verb (thé Accusative) passes over 
into the Genitive, so Soon as an adjective is formed from the verb. 
Thus from érlorac@ai ts comes eriotypwy Tivos; from Kaxoup- 
yelv Twa comes Kaxodpyds Tivos. Especially does this occur with 
“the numerous derivative adjectives in txos. But that adjectives 
may also take the Dative, and even the Accusative, arises in like 
manner from their inherent verbal nature, which in some is more 
prominent, in others less so. | 
Exampes: Soph. OT. 1436 pivov pe yns éx ry08", Grou Ivnrdv havodpar 
pndevds mpoonyopos, from mpocayopevw.—Hdot. 2. 74 squres, avOporwy 
ovsapas SnAnpoves, from 8yAcicba injure—Mem. 1. 5. 3'(6 axparis) xa- 
_Kovpyos pey Trav Gddwyp,. €avrod 8 mov Kaxoupydrepos.—3. 1. 6 rév orpariydv 
elvas yp) TapackevacTixoy Tay eis Tov médepov, eal ToptoTiKdy Tov 
_énirnSelov rois orpariwrats.—T hue. 1.126 ddrernpeoe ras Jeov. 


Note 26. In like manner all adjectives, which thus have the Dative, can 
take the Genitive so soon as their substantive nature becomes prominent ; 
e.g. ra Wuyns Evyyen Plat. & andoi, Spvewy Evpvope, rav euav Upywr 
Evyrpope Aristoph. dca rovrwy ddeApd, ta évavria rovrwy Plat. 7 Evv- 
otxos T&y Kato Jeay Sinn Soph. 9 ropeia duoia huyns eyevero An. 4. 1. 
17. So too with Participles:.ré rov xpetrrovos Evppépov.instead of ro xpeir- 
rovt Plat. speéroy 8aipovos rau ‘pov réde Soph. 

Nore 27. In other examples we mighf easily regard this Genitive with 
adjectives as identical with the Accusative-adjunct treated of in-§ 131. 7. 
It is however essentially different. That Accus. is rather an adverbial ad- 
dition, by which a declaration already complete in itself, though general, 
is modified and limited to some particular thing: xadds rd capa. The 
Genitive, on the other hand, marks the object from which as it were the 
quality first proeeeds; and is therefore the necessary complement of the at- 
tribute not yet fully expressed by the adjective; as e.g. médcs evavupos (sc. 
Ka8pou) receives its essential and complete sense when the Gen. Kadpov is 
added. The following examples may serve to illustrate what is here said ; 
among which are several from the poets, who in this way can adopt many 
new turns of construction. E. g. edéaipwv rov rpémov cal trav Adyuw Plat. 
tmevduves apyns Aisch. & oxerAia rédpns, & rddaw éyd obey, 3voTHVE KaKdy, 
8vornvos cbpevey Soph. Eurip. £évos rov Adyou rove Soph. réAetos ris. dpe- 
ms Plat. opov rev duaprnuaroy Xen. mais wpain yazov Hdot.  ém- 
orepys otvov Hom. xarnpedys ravroiwy dyadev Anacr. xaxay ovdeis dvad- 
Awros Soph.—Hence also the Genitive stands especially with adjectives 
compounded with a privative ; comp. the Genit.inno.10.a. E.g. dras dp- 
pevov raidwov Hdot. Tlepexdns eyévero ypnpdrwy adwpéraros Thuc. rtpis dre- 
pos eorw Plat. dirov Pcieces aAapres nAlou, dvaros xaxa@y, etc. 

Note 28. To the above is closely related the Genitive with the phrases 
@S, TOS, Gwws Exet; Karas, perpios €xyesy, etc. E. g. as wodap 
elyov Hdot. as éexdrepés res edvoias  pynpuns éxot Thuc. xadés xabiora- 
bas Tov wmodépov id. Also generally with very many verbs, which are 
not adduced in the above specifications.¥ 





* Indeed, to specify all the verbs which happen any where, and especially in 
the poets, to be construed with the Genitive, and thus increase the number of di- 
visions without end, would be just as fruitless as it would be without object. Here 
too the same r@marks hold good, which have already heen made in § 130. ff. 
9.§ 13l.n.1. The above divisions and specifications serve only to shew, how the 
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14. As in general the cases often serve to express adverbial rela- 
tions (} 115. 4 and n. 3), so the Genitive especially is employed 
‘for general specifications of time and place ; in distinction from 
the Dative, which is the case of definite specification. Thus: 

a) The Genitive is put in answer to the question when? but 
only of indefinite and continued time; e. g. yurros, nyépas, by 
night or by day; Seirns, yeysavos, Eapos, Yépous ; also rijs abriis 
Nuépas, TavTns THS vuKros, in the course of the same day or of* 
this night; but tavry th vuerl in this night. Comp. in $ 147. 
n. 1 evi c. gen. : | 

EXxaMPLes: Xen: (Kc. 9.4 7 olxia yetp&vos pev evnduos ere, rov 87 3 €- 
pous edoxwos.—Plut. Mor. p. 181 woAA@y npepay ov pepedernxa for many 
days.—Hell. 7. 5.18 crtyor npepay dvaykn amévas tn (after) a few days.— 
Plat. Pheedr. p. 248 éxetoe ovx adixvetrat ery pupiay in ten thousand years, 
as an indefinitely long period. | 


b) That the Genitive is also the:case for general specifications 
of place, is apparent from the form of the most common adverbs 
of place, zrod, drrov, ob ; and from poetic usage, as “Apryeos ’Ayas- 
uxod, ITddovu iepis, Muxnvns, [Odsns, Od. y. 251. ¢. 108. But this 
usage never passed over info prose; except perhaps in the phrase 
deEvas v. dpuortepas yeupos Hdot.* Prose writers employed the 
prepositions, especially xara; see § 147. n. 1. 

NoTE 29. Sometimes the Gen. stands nearly absolute at the beginning of 
a sentence, in order to shew befofehand, that something zs about to be said 
respecting that object. Here it is customary to. supply in mind the Prep. 
mepi about, as to; which also can actually be so written. E.g. Xen. Ec. 
3.11 ras be yuvackds, ei ddarxopevn brs Tov dvipds rayaba Kaxorouei, Se- 
xaiws dy 9 yun thy airiay éxot, comp. Plat. Legg. p.794.a. Comp. also the 
relative clauses in § 143.11. In like manner in Homer, Od. X. 174 etre 8€ 


poe warpds renal vidos, h ért wap xeivoscs epdv yepas, he xrA. See note on 
Soph. Phil. 439. | 


Note 30. A very common omission of the word on which the Gen. de- 
pends, is that of ofxos house, before the Gen. of the possessor ; e. g. eiojpuer 


Genitive case, in consequence of the mode of view which the language connects 
with it, associates itself by preference with certain elasses of ideas. It cannot well 
be, but that after all there should remain quite a number of single examples; 
which however are just as much founded in the general view of the Genitive case, 
as these former. So e. g. ebrdoyew ray abrov xredvov Theogn. has xpopdpe: d80u - 
nal Epyou Hes. also the Homeric éwel-yeoGas d80i0, Séew wediow, BAdwrew Tid neret- 
Gov, Aovoa woTauolo, xpjoa wvpés, and the prosaic iéva: Tov apéow. All these are 
causal relations; which later usage expressed differently, or with the help of a 
preposition. | | 

* This whole use of the cases to express adverbial relations obviously belongs 
less to syntax, than it does to the formation of words. At least we find here, as 
everywhere in the progress of language, a mutual influence and action. At first, 
in order to mark such relations, they made use of certain final syllables appended 
to nouns, as gi, 9e,&:. But inasmuch as such forms often approached in significa- 
tion the forms of the cases (§ 56. n. 9), it happened by degrees, that the real case- 
endings were employed for the same purpose ; as yucrds, Aaias xeipés, Muchens, 
comp. Lat. nocte, mari, and the names of cities; Germ. eines Tages, linker Hand, 
etc. In respect to many adverbial forms, however, which manifestly according to 
this analogy have genitive-endings, very often no corresponding Nominative can 
be found in use; and such forms, therefore, have become fully adwerbs; e. g. roi, 
étijs, comp. Lat. noctu, Germ. links, des Nachts ; seo §§ 115. 116. 
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eis AAxiBiddou, into the house of Alcibiades. Hence too éy gdou, els dou, 
tn or into the house of Hades, the infernal regions. Comp. § 125. 5.—A 
special anomaly is ¢y nperépou Hdot. 1. 35. ib. 7. 8 [14. 


Note 31. From no. 10. e, above, and the similar usage in other lan- 
guages, may be explained the very common ude of the Genitive in exclama- 
ttons of wonder or complaint. Thus sometimes with an interjection, e. g. 
otpot roy xaxéy alas what misfortunes ! of pot radaivns Antig. 82; & Zev, rhs 
aris what cunning! Sometimes also alone, as ris rvyns, 


Tavoupyias, O Ju 8 
ro due viv Beupo eAGewy Cyr. 2. 2.3; rys mayirnros, O the stupidity! 


§ 133. The Dative Case. 


1. The fundamental idea of the Dative is strictly the opposite 
of that of the Genitive; since in the Dative the idea of Approacn, 
a coming or being near, an intervening, lies at the basis; and 
hence such prepositions as ¢€v and cup always govern the Dative. 
In the present section we pass over all such examples as directly 
accord with the English usage of fo and fcr with their case, and 
are therefore readily understood ; e. g. Sovval ti to give to any 
one, exOpos ti hostile to any one, mrelOecOat trois vopors to obey 
the laws, or be obedient To the laws, &recOal tw,* and the like. 
—But many of the relations thus expressed in Greek by the Da- 
tive, are with us more clearly marked by other prepositions; as 
towards, at, on, with, against, etc. see e. g. no. 2. a. 

2. The relations of the Dative are chiefly of two kinds, accord- 
ing as the action or condition expressed by the verb refers to an 
object which is personal (or personally conceived), or which is a 
thing. In the first case, called the Dative of person or of the 
object affected, it corresponds in general with the Dative of other 
languages; in the other, it supplies in Greek most of the rela- . 
tions of the Lat. Ablative—We here treat of the Dative of per- 
son or of the object affected, which is found with the following 
classes of words: , | 

a) With all words the signification of which can be referred to 
the ideas of junction, coming together, approach ; where we for 
the most part use prepositions. E. g. outrelw to have intercourse 
with, pryvucbat, payerOat, opapretv, épivew, dusdrAao Oa, Trorepety 
tw, and the like. For avrav, avridfew, see marg. note to no. 4. o. 

EXAMPLES : dyadois optvet. Mem. 3. 9. 2 of Aaxedatydvioe ovx dy €6€- 
Hoey Sxvdacs ev rdgors dcaywviler at. 

b) With verbs compounded with prepositions implying ap- 
_ proach, junction ; or such as by composition receive this signifi- 
cation; as mpocedOety, ceived Oeiv, érurrpatevecOa, suyylyvecbar, 

dvew, xatadraTreobat to reconcile oneself with, Svanré- 
yeoGat. Especially with verbs syne to set upon, to assail, 
as mpocBahreu, érreTiPer Oat, emixetoat, éruxerpey to put one’s 
hand to, émiBovrevew, érépyeoba. 


* With érec6ai, dxndeiv, etc. a preposition is often used; as ody, ua, or perd c. 
gen. They thus signily rather a going with, accompanying ; see Passow. 
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Examples: Xen. An. 5. 9. 23 ra 6pvea padtora émridevraa1@ alero 
xaOypevy. Mem. 2. 3. 5 ris dy emtyetpoin rots dduvarots. 


. 


Note 1. So soon however as the object appears merely passive and sub- 
jected to the action of the verb, many of these verbs take the Accusative. 
_E.g. Eur. Suppl. 648 "Adpaoros éereorparevoe Kadpeiov rdédcyv. Plat. Phed. 
p. 88 atréy pe vuy émepyera. Aristoph. Pac. 180 wédev Bporov pe Tpoa €- 
Bade. An. 1. 6. 6 otros erodépnoev épol> éyd 8€ avrdoy mpoorodepar, éroin- 
ga ote S6fat rovr@ mavoacGa.. . : 
c) With. verbs of commanding, exhorting, entreating, most 
of which also are compounded with a preposition ; as 7rapauveiv, 
mapeyyuay, érurédAcwy, rot WecOar, Tpootdacew, emritperrey, ev- 
ec0az, tpocevyerOat, apacBar. Others, like vov@ereiy, and those 
“a which the idea of exciting is prominent, like évorpdvety, wapo- 
Fuveiv, take the Accusative. Further, xedevew, Lat. jubere, pre- 
fers in Greek also the construction with the Accus. c. Infin. and - 
only in late writers does it take the Dative with the Infin. But 
Homer uses the same construction in the signif. to call to. 


Examp.es: Cyr. 3. 2.8 Kipos mapyyyince rots me alae ovoxevaler Gas. 
—vovber® oe ws éraipov Plat.—kedXevw oe ameevat.—Il. 8B. 151 rot 8 addAj- 
Aotos KéeXevoy AntecOa mov. Comp. Plut. Mor. p. 229. c. 


Note 2. Generally speaking, most of the above verbs are more or less 
also construed with the Accusative; and therefore the lexicon should be 
consulted under each verb.—Especially, for the Gen. and Acc. with other 
verbs of beseeching, entreating, as deicOa, Aiccopat, mpocKuveiy, etc. Bee 
$132. n. 14, 14. § 131. 3, 

d) With verbs signifying censure and reproach; espec. péude- 
a8at and its compounds, éemiripay, érimAjnooey, éyxaneiv, do 
pety and -eto@ar. The thing with which one is reproached is put 
either in the Accus. or with a preposition.—For @ovetv see $ 132. 
10. e, and n. 15. = 


Exampirs: Xen. Hier. 5. 3 9 rupawvis avayxde xal rais davrév marpiow 
éyxadety.—lIl. pw. 211 det pev rads pot €mimAnaaests ayopjow. Cyr. 1, 4. 
9 6 Jetos atta eAotdopeiro. aa 

Note 3. The Accusative is also in use along with all these verbs, just as 
in notes land2. E.g. Cyr. 1.4.8 of d€ puAaxes eAor8dpouw auréy. An. 2. 
6. 30 rovrewy ovdels xareyéAa obr avravs euepero. 

e) With the verbs mpéret, mpoonner decet, éEeore licet ; which 

can also be construed with the Acc. c. Inf. see § 142. n. 2.—For 
the construction of the impersonals de? and yp7, see § 131. n. 4. 
_ Exampxes: Aristoph. Av. 970 ri mpoonxes Sr éuot KopwOiwy ;—An. 3.” 
2. 11 dyabois bpiv mpoonne: etvqe, sce § 142. 2. b—Cyr. 7. 5. 83 ov tov 
dpxovra rev dpyopéveay srovnpdrepoy mpoonxes etvat.—Soph. El. 612 roias 3 
€pot det pds ye rnvde ppovridos. 

f) With words signifying likeness or unlikeness; as dpotos, 
ioos, Wapamnavos, évavtios. This holds good, not only where we 
put the Dative (to with its case) in a direct comparison, but also 
where we introduce the object compared by as, like as; conse- 
quently for @: with the corresponding case, similar to the Gen. 
‘after comparatives.—Hence finally the Dative stands also with 
6 avros the same (adv. dcavrws); e.g. odTés doTw 6 auTOS 
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éxeivy the same as : that or with that; Ta abd macy aol T ex. 
perience the same things with thee or as thou. 


EXAMPLES: Xen. Cyr. 2. 1. 15 avOpes Tlepoat, tpeis Kal eure €v TH ari 

npiy xpq év pey Ti) marpidt ov pereixere TOV iowv 7 hive viv 8” ekeore tp 

eis TOV aUvTOV nei xivdvvov epSaiver kai Tov 6poioy npiv a€ovcbat.—Onoevs 
kata Tov abtov xpdvov “Hpakdei éyévero. 


Norte 4. The adjective épotos and the like can also be construed with 
the Genitive (§ 132. n. 26); but only in a direct comparison.—As above in 
respect to the Gen. of comparison (§ 132. n. 20), BO here with 6 6 aurds and 
the Dative, ambiguity may sometimes arise; as 7a avra N€éy@ exelv@, I sa 
the same to "him, or as he. —This ‘use of the Dative with 6 atrés is imitate 
in Latin: Ov. Am. 1. 4 ‘ Vir tuus est epulas nobis aditurus easdem.’ As 
too in Lat. the object compared canbe introduced by ac after eque, idem, 
so likewise in Greek by «ai, see § 149. m. 8 ult. 

g) With every action which tends to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of any one. This is the Dat. commodi et tncommodt so 
called; the use of which in Greek is far more extensive and pe- 
culiar than in Latin. 

EXAaMPLgEs, see in n. 5-9, 

h) Peculiar is also the use of the Dative with such swbstan- 
tives, as are either derived from verbs governing the Dative, or 
imply a relation of advantage or disadvantage. 

Exampies: Hes. 9. 93 Movadwy lepry Séars avOporoow.— Esch. Pr. 617 
mupos Bporois Sornp’ spas Upounbea.—Plat. Ale. I. p. 116 rhy rots pikas 
Bon@etay eyo Kady eivar.—Rep. p. 332. ¢, rots cm@pact ra Ndvopara.— 
Thue. 5. 5 dtAla rois "A@nvaiows.—In the poets this usage of the Dative is 
extended still more widely. 

Note 5. Under the Dative of advantage and disadvantage (Dat. commodi 
et incommodi) is ineluded, first, that relation of this kind which is com- 
mon to almost all languages ; which exists e. g. in the Homeric weicerat, 
dooa of Aica yewonévm erence Aivw, ‘what Fate has spun for him at his 
birth (of good or evil), Il. v. 127; MevedXd@ révde mdovy eoreidhaper ‘ for 
Menelaus (for his benefit) have we ‘undertaken this voyage,’ Soph. Aj, 1045, 
—On this is founded the less direct Dative of advantage or disadvantage, 
which is subjoined with reference to the purpose or wishes of a person ; 
e.g. emeOav taxiota avrots oi maides Ta Aeyoueva Evmoawy, Where avrois re- 
fers to the expectation of the parents. ” like manner this Dative refers 
to the emotions excited by an action; e.g. » untnp €a oe Torey 6, Te dv Bov- 
An, Ww adry paKaptos ns Plat. Lys. p. 208 ‘d. So also in the case of disad- 
vantage, of marépes rovs vieis rapapvotvrat, dravy avrois e£apapravecr Plat. 
Soph. p. 230, where we are not to seek in avrois the persons against whom 
the transgression is directly aimed (to their disadvantage), but simply a 
minor reference to the feelings of the fathers.—Froim such passages we can 
now advance further and easily comprehend those instances, where in a 
manner quite common in Greek, the Datives poi, coi, ete. are inserted, 
merely in order to give to the discourse a touch of feeling and sentiment; 
e.g. Od. 6. 569, where it is said to Menelaus, that the gods (564) would 
send him to Elysium, ovver’ €yets “EXevny xai obey yauSpos Avs éoot. 

Nore 6. It is a special Grecism, when to this Dat. commodi just described 
there is added an adjective or participle, in order to mark more fully the 
condition into which the object affected by the action is brought, or in which 
it appears in relation to the action. E. g. the indefiniteness of €uol 7AGev is 
removed so soon as I say, euol dopéev@ vy. Hdopév@ id Oev, he came to me 
to my joy, I rejoiced that he came, Plat, Crat. p. 418 dopévors trois avOow- 
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wots TO Has éytyvero. This construction is usual with eiva: and yiyver Bat, 
and especially with BovAopev@; e.g. el a’r@ yé cot BovAopevy eatiw dro- 
kpiverOa, briefly, when thou wilt thyself answer. So too with Aropeva, Ié- 
Aorrt, moOovvri, dxovrt, dyOopéve, mpoo8exyoperp. Od. y. 228 ovx dy eporye 
€A\ropev@ ra yévoir’, 008" ef Jeol ds eédorev. Comp. also § 145. 5. . 

Note 7. Kindred with this is the Dat. of person, by means of which an 
assertion appears as the subjective judgment of the person thus put in the 
Dative. Thus the naked averment: Xen. Mem. init. d&tés éors Savdrov, 
becomes a personal judgment by means of the Datives: éyuot, ry wdde Gfeds 
éore Javarov, in my judgment, in the eyes of the citizens, he ts worthy of death. 


‘Soph. OC. 1446 avagiat yap waciv dort dvorvyxeiv. Ant. 904 xairot o° éyd 


"riunoa rots povovcty eb.—Hence we may explain the frequent peer 
thesis of a Dative with os, as as éuol, as éup 86€y, Soph. Plat. Comp. 
§ 143. 16. 


Note 8. Not only intrinsic and ethic relations, but also those of time as 
affecting a person, may be thus expressed by means of the Dat. of person, 
when there is connected with it a parttciple or a clause with a conjunc- 
tion of time. E.g. Soph. Phil. 354 jv 8° quap Aon Sevrepoy mr€ovri pos. 
Il. pb. 155 Fe 8€ prot viv nos evdexarn, dr’ és “TAcov eiAnAova, comp. w. 765. 
Freer, Thuc. 3. 29 mpépat 8€ Hoay rH MeruvAnvyn €adrweviag entra, Or és 7d 
“EpuBarov xarémdevoav. Comp. § 145. 5, and n. 3. | a. 

Nore 9. Out of this same Dat. commodi has arisen the usage of joining 


to a whole clause or proposition the Dative, instead of the Genitive belong- 


ing to a substantive; e.g. Hdot, 1. 31-émi rs dudgns b€ otf: dyéero 4)-pnTnp 
‘upon the wagon sat to them the mother,’ instead of ‘sat their mother.’ 


.Hence such a Dative is sometimes, by a sort of negligence, followed by a 


real Genitive; e.g. Od. p. 231, 232.—A Dative which cannot thus be re- 
ferred to the whole clause, stands sometimes instead of the Genitive after 
words expressing relations, as kindred, friend, guest, etc. e. g. rou fevou nui 
nOéos dy muvOavoipnv, Plat. Soph. p. 216. ult. | 


Note 10. Yet sometimes, vice versa, the Genitive of a pers. pron. which 
belongs to a following substantive, is put instead of the Dat. commod: ; e. g. - 
Plat. Phed. p. 117. b, €av wou Bapos év rois oxéAeoe yévyra, where god, 
which belongs to.oréAect, stands with the verb instead of coi. So too: da 
ri rou avdpids ov Ketrat rvrOavovra, where indeed pov has its full meaning, 
but is thus placed first, because it stands at the same time for oi. See 
further the Index to Plat. Meno, under Genttivus. 

3. Not only in the case of personal objects, but also in general 
a Dative can always stand after compound verbs, where we. com- 
monly employ a preposition with its case. This actually takes 
place, however, only under two conditions, viz. 1) When by 
means of this Dative there is really expressed a relation of ap- 


‘proach, a tendency to any thing. This usage is much less ex- 


tensive than in Latin; since with objects not personal the Greeks 
prefer the prepositions, as eis, mpds, emi, c. Acc. 2) When the 
verb is compounded with a preposition, which in itself already 
governs the Dative, as ovv, év, ém/; so that’ consequently the 
preposition and the verb have as it were a like power over the 
following Dative; as cuvarroOyncxew Twi. ‘Sec more in $ 147. 
n. 9. | | | 


Examptss: Pind. Isthm. 6. 60 6 8’ dvareivas od pave xeipas abdace. Plat. 
Legg. p. 783 mpovéxovow avrois re xai rH mpaket tov vouv. Hdot. 1. 1 
Poivxes tH te AAAn XOpN écamixvéovro kal 517 nal és “Apyos. Soph. OC. 
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372 elonhOe rotv rptaaOAlocy eps xaxy. Isocr. Paneg. p. 67 meptBadnet 
ras modes rais peylorars gupdopats. De Pac. 176 wdeioos kai peifoor 
Kakots TEpteTregoy, malts inciderunt. So Eurip. r7 méAvc eicxopifew, but 
Thuceyd. always és riv mddev. 

Note 11. This idea of approach belongs so peculiarly to the Dative, 
that the poets even with verbs not compounded employ the simple Dative 
instead of a preposition, to express motion towards, to, into any thing; e. g. 
Il. «. 82 yelp wedi néce. n. 187 KArjpov kuvén Bade. Soph. El. 747 
winmreiy ride . Trach. 597 otmor aio Xo¥n meoet. Comp. the Prep. é, 
§147.n. 1; ‘also evbdde etc. § 116. 


4. The Dative of thing expresses the following relations most 
of which are given in Latin by the Adlative. 

a) The instrument, or in general that with which and by 
means of which any thing i is done; Dat. instrumenti. Thus it is 
said in general : xpiieOai Twe* to make use of a thing ; and also 
in particular: grataocew paSdq to strike with a rod; and so too, 
as in Latin, with the Passive : oping TeTrompévov made with the 
graving tool. 

ExamMpPLe: Isoer. Pp. 315 Onoevs dieréhecve rov Biov ovx erate (arteficeal, 
affected) Suva Apes THY apyny ScapuAdrreoy, aAXa H TOY tohirév evvoig Sopv- 
Popovpevos, Ty pev €Lovaia tupavvar, rais 8° evepyeciats 8ypaywydv. 

Note 12. If the instrument or means be a person, then the prep. did c. gen. 
is used as in Latin. The same prep. is often found with things, just as in’ 
Latin, urbs vi capta or per vim capta ; but, as there, with a certain difference, 


see Zumpt § 301, and below in § 147. n..1, under mpds c. gen. Sometimes 
‘also ev stands with this Dative; ; see § 147. n. 1, under ev. 


Note 13. In like manner, in cases where we use with, as in Latin cum, 
so the Greck also employs the prepositions (avy or péra) ; namely, where the 
objects are personal, or also with things, when the idea of being together, 
accompanying, is prominent.—From this it is an exception, that the words | 
otparia, otdAos, ynes, and those which signify a kind of troops, as 6m\t- 
rat, me{oi, etc. are commonly put in the Dative without cvs, as in Lat. 
coptis without cum, in clauses like these: ddixovro elxoot vavoiy. Thue. 1. 
107 | €BonOnoav éauray re mevraxogiots Kal xtAlors onninais Kal Toy Euppdxov 
ptupions. 

Note 14. The place of the prep. ovy is often supplied, by joining with 
the Dative the pron. avrds in the same case; and the being together then 
appears as something inseparable and immediate in. respect to place and 
time. Xen. An. 1.3.17 hoBowpat, ph iyas abrais tais Tpinpeas xara- 
dvon.. Comp. Elmsl. ad Eur. Med. 160. 


b) The mode or manner; e. Taira dhiers TPOE TO TPOTE 
this occurred in this manner ; popep mapnrOev he came run- 
ning ; peyadn orrovdn tavtTa ‘énparrero.—Instead of this Da- 
tive also, we often find prepositions, as 61d, xara, mpos, etc. see 
¢ 147. n. 1. 

_c) The cause, or rather that on which an action or condition 
is founded, from which it springs; where we employ the ae te 

sitions from, of, out of, for, at, by, etc. and the Greeks especially 
did and evi. E. g. ove dypotxia tovro trovw, out of boorishness ; 

Le eae eanaaaaae 


* So too xpyoGa: in the signif. to ask cownsel, to consult (e. g. the gods, an ora- 
cle), has the Dative in Homer, Herodotus, and the late writers, e. g. Plut. Vit. 
Alex. 14. = 
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TéOunxev atromrAntia he died of apoplexy.—This Dative is most 
frequent with verbs signifying an emotion of mind ($131. n. 3), 
as Haiperv, anyeiv, &yOecOat Tin, yarerras hépetv, Svadopetv, arret- 
pnxevat, dOupety mpaypace to be disheartened at matters, and 
many others, as Savydlew, wyacGat, yedav, etc. Many of these 
we have already seen connected with the Genitive (# 132. n. 15), 
which thus might be easily regarded as identical with this Da- 
tive ; and indeed in translation the two are often not at all distin- 
guished. But this Dative is strictly and essentially identical with 
that in lett. a and. b, above; and therefore differs essentially from 
that Genitive, as also from the Accus. in § 131. 7.* 

ExaMpues: Cyr. 3. 1. 28 of pev etvola nai hiria ry éuy rd déov ova- 
AapBdvovow, of 8€ dvayxpy mayta exrovopyvrat. Dem. Phil. I, mpérov pév 
ovx abupnréoy Tots mapovot mpaypacey, comp. Ol. 3. p. 30. Thuc. 4. 85 
Savpdlw 7 droxAjoes pou Toy muA@y.—But emi is often inserted, see eri § 147. 

d) With comparatives, and similar verbs (as dS:adépev), the 
Dative expresses by how much any thing is more or greater, or 
wherein one thing surpasses another ;-e. g. ToAA@ apeivwr, ohiy@ 
peilov. | | te 

Examptes: Xen. Hell. init. od woAddis juépas Darepov. Mem. 3. 3. 13 
odre ebpyvia roocttoy Stade povaty 'AGyvaios rév dAdov obre paoyy, doov 
pirorepia.—But very often, instead of this Dative, we find the adverbial 
Acc. modu, ddiyoy, ete. 

e) The definite time when (comp. § 132. 14); e. g. raphy 77 
tpitn nuépa he was here on the third day; th borepaia tH Bov- 
Any exadrouv the next day they called together the senate.. 

f) The definite place where; see n.15. Yet here by degrees 
usage has decided in almost all cases for the preposition. 


Note 15. Some names of cities received a special Dative-form in answer 
to the question where? seo § 116.3. In the poets the usual Dative is more 
frequent; e. g. of cities: "OAvpwia Pind. Ol. 7. 16; Muanvace Eur.- Phen. 
621; "EXevoim, Mapadou Aristoph. also Thuc. 1.73. So in other specifica- 
tions of place, as otpecty erpepe Hes. 3. 1001. «. 232; comp. Theocr. 3. 16; 
Gypotat rvyydves Soph. El. 312. . : 





* Such examples, so instructive for the right understanding of the cases, where 
the same word is connected with two and even all three of the cases, are the fol- 
lowing; e. g. wasdds oun Gayeivy Soxetss 7d ody dy GAyO, Kddue- ebyeves Ava 
kaxots, Eur. Hec. 1232. Bacch. 1280. Tro. 729.—Further: dacds dévdpay et Sév- 
Specr; eyyds, évayrios, Suois july ct hum; Kparety (overpower) tid et Twds, and 
in Hom. in the signif. to rule, with the Dative, Od. w. 265.—The following are to 
be distinguished: elu) rd -yévos ‘Acotpios Xen. Cyr. 4. 6. 2; yéve mpoohrer 
Baoire? An. 1.6.1; yévous wey Hues &8e voice Heracl. 213; although in each 
instance we may translate: by descent—’Avrigy (avrqv, dvridCew) in accordance 
with its signification is most commonly construed with the Dative, as in Hom. 
But Jl. ¥. 423 derhow roid’ dvépos, as if dvria rowd dvdpus eiuf. And Hudot. 4. 
118 avridQopey tov éwidyra, i. e. go against him for combat.—Ayao@a: and 
Sauud ery with persons take rwd and rwds; with things, 7), tuds, and ruw{.— 
’Ex:Palvery in the signif. to tread, to mount, has the Genitive, as émiBalvew rijs 
xépas, Tis veds (aS Balves én) ris veds § 147. n. 1, éxl); also in a hostile sense, by 
§ 132. 10. f, as Tpolns emiPhuevas Od. &. 229. In the signif. to set upon, attack, it 
takes the Dative, by no. 2. b, above; Xen. Cyr. 5. 2. 26. And finally, especially 
in the poets, it takes an Acc. of the object; as Theplyv, Acua@va ér:Bds Hom. Soph. 
comp. Hdot. 7. 50. 


§ 135-4. VERBS. THE PASSIVE. lO 


5. Finally, a verb may be accompanied by two Datives ; yet 
not so, as in Latin with certain verbs, that one Dative marks 
the person to or for whom, and the other the thing or object for 
which; but rather, in a manner similar to the double Accus. 
treated of in $131. 5 and n. 10 (xaO” Sdov Kai pépos); or so that 
one Dative is rather subjoined epexegetically to the other. The 
usage is for the most part poetical. 


EXAMPLss : Hl. A. 11 "Axasotoey be péeya aGevos tuBar’ éxdaorm xap- 
in. Eur. Iph. A. 1589 épot br dhyos | ov puxpdv clones p pevi. eracl. 
63 Bouhee Trovop pot THOE mpoo Geivas xeps; Pind, Ol. 8. 110 Koo pov Gv ode 
Zeus yévet Gracey. 2. 27 Zed, dipovpay Ert warpiay ohiaoty xouscov AotTe@ 
yéves For ax aoIaNy éxdorw and the like, comp. also } 132. n. 4, and § 129, 
n. 12. 


VERBS. 
§ 134. Tue Passive. 


1. The Passive, from its nature, takes as its subject in the 
Nominative, that which in the Active stood as immediate object 
in the Accusative. The subject or Nominative of the Active, on 
thé contrary, becomes now the object from, by, or through which 
I suffer or am affected. When this is a person, it is most com- 
monly expressed in Greek by means of the preposition UT 0 with 
the Genitive; e. g. Act. 0 Axsdrcds xreiver Tov” Exropa; Pass, 6 
"Extop xteiverat vio tod Ayiddéws, Hector ts killed py Achilles. 

2. Many verbs of the Active form, in which the idea of suffer- 
ing, being affected, is predominant (e. g. maaxo itself), may be 
construed “wholly like Passives, i. e. with tro c. gen. They then 
serve to supply the place of less usual Passives. E. g. atréBavev 
ir’ avrov, instead of the unused é«rdOn See these verbs and 
the examples in'$ 147. n. 1, under ivro c. gen. 

3. Instead of uo, the preposition 7 pos with the Genitive is 
likewise used ; e. g. 7p0s amdvtav Separrever Gas to be honoured 
oF or By all —Sometimes also 7a pa; 6g. olwar yap pe Tapa 
gov aodias TAnpwOncer Gar, Plat. Symp. p. 175. c.—Further, and 

ty the Ionics especially, €&; ©. g. et Tt cov nexapropevon €€ € ewou 

wp7On ‘if any thing agreeable As resented thee e from or by me,’ 
Hdot.—Homer uses ‘especially umo c, dat. e.g. urd Tpweoor da- 
pijvat.—See more on this whole subject under the prepositions, 
$147. n.1. | 

4. Not unfrequently the Dative of person alone, without any 
preposition, is put with the Passive to mark the author. This 
occurs most frequently with the Perf. Passive, as-a pen pnnase 
for the less usual Perf. Act. see § 97. n. 6. 


Exampies: Dem. Ol. p. 35 ote eis meptovoiay émpdrrero adrois ra ris 
morews, not for their own advantage wus the state administered BY them. 
Soph. El. 621 aioypots yap aicypa mpaypar’ éxdiddoKerat.—xados deédexrai 
rot well has at been said by thee, thou hast well said. Xen. Cyr. 3. 2.164 
Umtirxvod rownoew ayaa nas, droreréXeoral cot 707. 


Note 1. It is not to be denied, that ambiguity may often arise out of this 
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idiom ; ©. g. mavra cot AéXexrat all has been satd By thee, or also To thee. But 
this will usually disappear by attention to the context. a also the 
Latin idiom: mtht laudatus, ete. 


5. According to the general rule (in no. 1), only the immediate 
object, which with the Active stands in the Accusative, would 
become the subject of the Passive; and this rule is strictly ob- 
served by the Latin, English, and other languages. But since 
" many an object, which in Greek is put in the Genitive or Dative, 
may be in its nature a near object, or may at least be so conceived, 
(and is in other languages actually put as an immediate object 
ir the Accusative,) the Greeks allow themselves sometimes to © 
convert such a Genitive or Dative into the subject of the Passive. 
Thus a Gen. and Dative: Act. duedety tivos to be neglectful of 
any one, or in Engl. as Aco. to neglect any one ; miorevew til to 
trust to any one, or Engl. as Acc. to believe any one ; and hence 
the Greeks can say : Ta Tovrou mpdypata dperettas U UTrd THY Seon 
are neglected by the gods, Plat. Apol. p.41; 6 yao OU Tle 
oreveras the liar ts not believed. 

' Exampies: Thue. 5. 75 ‘AOpwaior, dowep mpooerdx Onaay, rd ‘Hpatoy 
 ebetpydocavro.—An. 5.7.12 Spa npiv Bovdever Oat rep jpay abrav, wy kar a- 
bpovnOSper.—Hell. 3.5.extr. karnyopoupnévov Tavoaviou xal od mapdv- 
Tos, Jdvaros avrov xareyydoOn, comp. 4. 4. 2, also the person in the Nom. with. 
KaTayty vio KEL, in n. 2 a.—Mem. 4. 2. 35 " woddol dia rév movroy értBov- 
Aevdpevoe anddAAvyrat.—So rd dropotpevoy, quod tn controversia est, 
Plat. Soph. p. 243. etc. 

6. The Passive in Greek can also have an Accusative. That 
is, when the Active governs two Accusatives (} 131. 5), and the 
Accus. of person becames the subject of the Passive, the Accus. 
of the thing remains as object of the Passive; e. g. oi waides 5dd- 
oxovtat swhpoovyny the boys are taught a proper behavtour, 
Lat. doventur modestiam. 


EXAMPLES : Dem. p.’217 of Maxeddves rap’ éAdyeoroy (almost) adnpébnoay 
Tip xara Jd\array nyépoviay.—Xen. Apol. 17 sates TOU €pe rs pnd" 
ip’ dvs dratreicba evepyeciav; 


Note 2. For the Accus. with Passive verbs, see further in F 131. 1, 3. 
§ 136. n. 1.—The other idiom treated of in $ 131. 4, namely, that Active 
(and mostly intransitive) verbs take the Accus. of the kindred abstract noun. 
in order to give more definiteness to the idea of the verb, has place also 
where the verbal idea is &@ passive one; and consequently is found with 
Passive verbs. E.g. rémreras mAnyas ‘mod as he is beaten many blows. 
Eur. Hipp. 1227 6 rAnpowrv (Hippolytus) deapoy dvocEqvvcroy €Axera Be- 
Geis. Plat. Legg. 3. p. 695 macdeiay ry Mndexny mepeeidey nrawevbev- 
tas avrou rovs vieis. Hence also is to be explained: Wvdaydpas gdcas éuundy 
reAeras, Diog. L. 8 init. 


7. The two constructions last mentioned can also be united in 
one clause; namely, so that the Dative of person, which stood 
as the remote object of the Active, becomes the Nom. of the Pas- 
sive ; while the Accus, of the Active remains as object of the Pas- 
sive. H.g. from. éwerpérew TO Awxpdrer viv Slattay, comes 6 
Roxparns érerpémerat THY Slaray. 
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Exampres: Eur. Andr. 654 rnv8? éx yepav dpmd(opat.—Soph. Tr. 157 
BéArros éyyeypappéerm EvvOnpara.—An. 2. 6. 1 ol oranpyol roy “EXAnveoy 


.. GnotpnOerres ras kehadas eredeuTncav.—trd médews Thy rryepoviay meniorev- 


to—Lpopnders in’ aerov édxeipero rd frrap.—Dem. p. 247 édpwv Dirurmoy 
rov opOadpoy exxexoppevey, THY KAELY KaTeayora, THY Xetpa, Td TRE 
Aos memnpwpevoy. , | 

Notr 2a. Those constructions, where the verb in the Active is connected 

with a Genitive of person and an Accus. of thing, as xarayiwooxew and the 
like, are by late writers changed to the Passive in precisely the same man- 
ner; e. g. Diog. L. 2. 51 Revopay huyiy tr’ ’A@nvaiwy xareyvooOn. App. 2. 
3 duyny xaradccacbeis. Dion Cass. 68. 1 moAdAol Javaroy xaredicacGnoav. 
Contra, Xen. Hell. 4. 4. 2 édy xarayvwo OA Ts, but yet with the thing (ib. 3. 
extr.) Jdvaros avrov careyydoOn, comp. ib. 7.3.7. Dem. p. 721 éws ay 
éxrion 6,7 dy xaruyywoOy avrot. Comp. Hdot. 7. 146. — 

8.-The Verbal Adjectives in réos and és are in their nature 
Passive ; for their signification, see § 102. n. 2. 

9. In consequence of their passive, nature they are also con- 
strued like the Passive; (that in ros, however, only when it ex- . 
presses possibility, see n. 6 below ;) and hence the subject of the 
Active is put with them in the Dative by no. 4 above; while the 
object of the Active appears with them as the Nominative. E. g. 

) Toms wherAntéa ool eats the state must be benefited by thee, 
i.e. thou must be useful to the state; Tovro ov pntov éoTi pot, ~ 
this must not be said by me, { must not say this. Very often 
however this reference to the person is omitted, and then the sense 

is to be expressed by must, can, or the like; e. g. Avréos 6 ToLovTOS 
yomos Kal ov éaréos Kuptos elvat, ‘such a law must.be repealed, 
and not be suffered to remain valid.’ 

EXaMPLEs: Plat. Rep. p. 459. e, duvot rotnréoe rots nperépots moinrais mpe~ 
movres Trois ydpows.—id, Conv. p. 189. b, xai pot ores dppyra ra eipnpévu.—Cyr. 
5. 3. 43 -év rq mopeia ff re cron aoxnréa, cain rdéts dcapvAakrea. 

10. When the Neut. in réov stands in this manner, with or 
without éoriv, it corresponds to the Latin Nom. neuter in dum, 
@. g. Nexréov éoriv, or simply Aextéor, ‘ene must speak.’ But it 
differs essentially from the Latin phrase, in that it can then take 
ill the constructions of its verb with an object, as in the Active, 
unchanged ; -e. g. aperyy Eyety metparéov ‘one must strive to 
have virtue;’ Tols NoOyoss mpocextéov Tov vody ‘one must 
give attention to the words;’ tadta mdvra trotyréov jot ‘all this 
I must do.—The Neut. in tov is used only by itself, without 
such verbal ¢gonstructions ; e. g. Sewrov éore ‘ one can live.’ 

ExampLes: Mom. 2.1.28 ras modepixds ré xvas mapa ry emiorapévwy pas 
Onréov cal doxnréov. Hes. 9. 732 &Ia Ternves xexpvparat, rois ove éfirdy éort, 
‘who cannot go out.’ : 

Nore 3. The Attics use also the Pluralin réa (of the Neut. in réov) in the 
same signification. E.g. Badcoréa ‘one must go;’ Aristoph. Plat, 1085 cw- 
exnoré’ éort thy rpvya ‘one must drink up even the dregs.’ Comp. § 129, n, 9. 

Note 4. By another Attic peculiarity the form in réov, as if in conse. 
quence of the idea det which lies in it, sometimes takes the subject of the 
Active in the Accusative instead of the Dative; e.g. Plat. Gorg. 507, d, ro» 
BovAdpevoy eddaipove elvar coxppoovyny dvoxréov nad daxyréov. Xen. Hipp 
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1.5 rovs imméas doxnréov, Gros eri rovs immous avannday Bvvwvras. Other 
examples see in Plat. Crit. P. 49. a. Dem. Ol. p. 21. Heind. ad Plat. 
Phad. 128. 


Nore 5. Since Deponents are also used seasivaly in some of their forms 
(§ 113. n. 6), the verbal adjectives are formed from them in a like sense ; 
just as elsewhero from regular Actives ; e. g. epyatopa I work, épyaordy 
what can be or is accomplished by labour, épyacréov one must work. Indeed, 
in certain verbs whose Passive or Middle receives a signifieation, which 
may be considered as a new Active, the verbal adjectives in some cur- 
rent instances have both significations, viz. that which comes from the 
proper Active, and that from the Passive or Middle. E. g. mesoréoy ‘ one 
must convince, from wetdw, and ‘one must obey,’ from meiBopat. . Just 80 
ouvebioreoy, TapagKevaoreoy, ‘one must accustoin himself,’ ‘ one must pre- 
pare hinself,’ without éavrdy, Plat. Gorg. p. 507. Rep. p. 520; 1 ddds mopev- 
réa Soph. Phil. 994.—On the other hand, from rperopat I turn myself away, 
go away, there is formed in order to express this sense the very unusual 
verbal adjective rpamnréoy, from Aor. 2 érpdmny. 


Nore §. Verbals in rés sometimes take the signification (but not the con- 
struction) of the Particip. Perf. Pass. and then stand. only as BdOCHNes 
e. g. cl made, mdexros platted, orpemrés twtsted. ; 
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1 In treating of the Middle we may exclude all strictly De- 
ponent verbs; since in their signification they belong wholly to 
the Active. Not to be excluded, on the other hand, are those 
Middles which take their Aorist oii the Passive; see the list, 
§ a no. | 

2. The fundamental idea of the Middle is the reflexive. The 
strict and complete reflexive signification is, when the subject. of 
the verb is at the same time its immediate object, and stands with 
the Active in the Accusative. Hence the Mid. Aeduaz is the same 
as éyw Novw ue v. euavtov, I wash myself, I bathe. It is how- 
ever to be observed, that only a very dimifed number of verbs 
actually have the Middle in this its first and appropriate signifi- 
cation; and indeed such only as occur very commonly in this 
wholly reflexive meaning. In most verbs, therefore, when this 
sense is to be expressed, “it can be done only by means of the re- 
flexive Pron. éuavrov, éavror, ete. 


Exampues of this Middle proper are : amex eaOa to strangle aie amre- 
xerOa to withhold pie dpvver Oat to defend onese i guddrrecat to guard 
oneself, éyyvacba to pledge oneself, aicxvver Oat to shame onesclf, mapacxevd- 
¢eoOar to prepare oneself, kpepavvuc Gat to hang oneself. and its compounds. 
So of other actions which take place on one’s own body, and where instead 
of the person in the Acc. we can supply ré a@pa with the Active; e. g. 
Aovcba, xpier Gat, yupvdfer Oa, évd0cacOa, amopdpyvve ba, xeiper Gat, orecpu- 
vovo Out. 

3. In many verbs this original reflexive meaning of the Middle 
recedes more from view, while they either become real intransi- 
tives, or at least are translated by us as intransitives, for want of 
a suitable reflexive mode of expression. 


Exam’Les: oréAAew to send, Mid. oredAAeo Oat to send oneself, to journey , 
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8aivucba to feast oneself, to banquet. So too mopeverbat to go, to journey ; 
gaiverba to shine, raverOat to cease, wAd{er Oa to roam about, evwoyeioba to 
fare sumptuously, xotparOa to go to bed, to rest. 


Note 1. These Middles obviously correspond to their Actives, precisely 
as immediates to their causatives, § 113. 2. So further yevoua: to taste, o7- 
ropat to decay, rot, €Amopa to hope ; of which the infrequent Actives can be 
expressed in English only by means of a periphrase with cause, make, let, 
etc. as yevw to cause to taste, onmw to cause to rot, €\ww to cause to hope. See 
also the Anom. paivopar, § 114. 


4. But the Middle can also readily become transitive ; and thus 
in most instances can have with it an object in the Accusative. 
The simplest instance of this is where the Active is construed 
with two Accusatives, one of which then remains with the Mid- 
dle; e.g. evdvew Twa yit@va to put on one’s coat for him, Mid. 
évdvcacGa xiT@va to put on one’s own coat. Of this kind are 
most of the actions done to one’s own body ; which in Greek are 
for the most part referred to the construction with a double Ac- 
cusative. | 


EXAMPLES: €ooac@at (from évyupt) to put on, xetperOar to shear oneself 
(e. g. xeipopat ri Kearny i. g. keipw épauroy rH Kehadnv), crepavovcba, 
dropspyvvc ba, ovo Ga (e. g. Tas yetpas one’s own hands), trodnoacba and 
imokverOar to put on and off sc. one’s shoes, éyxadvmrecOas to veil one- 
self, etc.—Mem. 1. 6. 2 Zwxparns luartov nudierro ov pdvov davdov, adda 
TO avTd J€povs cat yetpdvos.—Od. o. 200 7 8 dropdp~ato yepot mapetas pa- 
moev tTe.—I]. yy. 739. of 8, dropopkapevw xoviny, Svcavro xtTavas. 

‘). The Middle can also take an object of its own, whenever 
there arises out of the reflexive action (as described in no. 2 
above) a zew simple sense, which can be regarded as transitive. 
E. g. wepasovv twa to set one over a river, Mid. 7repavovobar to set 
oneself over, i. e. to pass over; and then it takes the river in 
the Accusative, 7repa:ova8at tov Tiypw to pass over the Tigris. 

EXAMPLES: oBewv tiva to frighten another, poBeiada to frighten oneself, 
i. e. fo fear, e. g. rovs Jeovs. So riddrew to pluck, xémreyv, rumrew, to beat ; 
but riAAer Oat, xérrec Oat, TUrrec Gai riva, to moan, to bewail, sc. by plucking out 
one’s own hair, beating the breast, ete. Also alcyvvw to shame, put to shame, 
aigyuvecOai twa to feel ashamed before any one; pvddooecOai teva to guard 
oneself against, to beware of ; apvveoOai rwa to defend oncself against. That 
all these verbs have in the Middle received a new transitive sense, appears 
clearly from the fact, that e. g. for aloyvvopai oe we can no longer put 
aig yvurw euavroy oé, as in no. 4.—Hdot. 2. 42 of mept rov lepoy rimrovrat ray 
Kptoy, xa €retra Janrovot.—Cyr. 1. 4.7 "Aorudyns cuprépumet (odv To Kup) 
np orureneyss onws awd tav dvaxwpiay puddrroey avTrov: of dé -Edeyor (7H 

.) tas 8vaxwpias ore deat PurAarrec Oat ovdey Arrov } ra Inpia. 

6. In all the preceding instances, the Mid. sense arises out of 
the usual transitive construction of the Active with the Accusa- 
tive, viz. PoBovpuat for éyw poBo euavtov. But as the subject of 
the Passive ({ 13-4. 5, 7) sometimes comes from the construction 
with the remoter object, viz. the Dative, so this sometimes takes 
place also with the Middle ; and then the other object, which stood 
with the Active in the Accusative, stands in the same manner 
with the Middle. E. g. mpoozrotjoai tii te to annex something: 

Z 
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to any one, i.e. make it his own, as a territory to a state, etc. wpoc- 
towmoacbai te to appropriate something to oneself, sibi. Here 
we may reckon a large number of verbs Middle; in which the 
simple reflexive meaning recedes more and more, and the Mid- 
dle form signifies only, that the action takes place in some connec- 
tion with the subject, for his advantage or disadvantage ; in short, 
that it stands in some close relation to the subject. Thus Setvas 
yopwus is to give laws e.g. to a subjugated country ; but Séc0as 
vowous to give laws for oneself and one’s own country ; oT7jcac-. 
Oat tpoTratov v. evxova, to set up a trophy or column for oneself, 
in one’s own cause. And although writers often apparently put 
the Active for the Middle, i. e. leave out of view the intrinsic ref- 
erence of the action back upon the subject (e. g. tpomasov ornadv- 
tov Thuc. 7. 5); yet they are very exact, at least the good prose 
writers, never to employ the Middle, where some such reference 
to the subject does not exist. Comp. below no. 9 and n. 3. 

EXxamMPLes: ropitecOai rt to obtain for oneself, to get; wraierba to betbail 
©. g. ra wan one’s own sufferings, but xraiew ra maby revds to bewail the suffer- 
ings of another ; cippayov moceic Gai ria to make one my ally ; xatragrnoacbas 
gudaxas to set paris for oneself ; atpecOat to take Wh for oneself, e. g. moAenov 
to undertake a war ; ovvaipecOai rive médAepov to take upon oneself war along 
with another, i.e. to aid him in war; etpioxopa to find for oneself, nancts- 
cor ; ayerOat yuvaixa to take a wife ; cAnpwoacba to obtatn by lot ; xaranpar- 
rerOa to achieve for oneself ; eirxopiferOa to mport for oneself or friends, and 
80 éxxouiCerOas to export ; diabéoba ra tTHS méAews.—Hence too the ideas of 
repelling from oneself, rejecting, despising, commonly have the Middle form ; 
as drdcacba, aroxpovoar bat, arodecba, and many others compounded with 
amd; also mpocaGas, 2 AeoOa, and the like.—Mem. 4. 4. 19 rods vépous 
€xors dy eirrety, Gre of avOpwrot atrovs EOevro; éya per, en, Jeovs otpat rovs 
ydpous rovrous rois avOpmras Jetvar.—Thuce. 2.78 of WAaraijs maidas rat 
yuvaixas éxxexoperpévot haoay es ras AOnvas. 

Note 2. Hence it comes, that when, in a verb which in the Active has 
two Accusatives, the reference back upon the subject is also to be express- 
ed, the verb is put in the Middle and can retain both the Accusatives ; e.g. 
airé oe rovro I ask this of thee, leaving it indefinite whether for myself or 
another ; but alrovpai ce rovro can only be definitely: I ask this of thee for 
myself. But this construction is rare; though it is the common one- with 
adatpeia Gas, see § 131. 5.—Yet where the Mid. has received a new transi- 
tive signification of its own, it can take the construction with the double 
Accus. just as well as Active verbs; see in § 131. 5 mpdrrecOat, mpoxadei- 
c6a ; also ricagbas to avenge, Od. o. 236 éricaro épyov deixes av~ideov NnAna. 
See also Schneid. ad Xen. An. 1. 1. 10. 


7. The Middle expresses further a mutua! action; as diavépe. 
ca: to divide among themselves, diaréyeoOa to converse with 
one another. Dem. p. 1317 xowj Staverwdpevoe révte dpa- 
npas Exartos mpocedeEavto. 

EXAMPLES: BovAeverOa, ScaddXdrrecOa, onévderSat, crov8orocicba, 88a- 
AvoavOa; further, all verbs signifying strife, dssunton, as dapéeper Oat, xpi- 
verOar, Staxovrifer Oar, dicadoparifer Oat, axpoBorifer Oar, piroripeioOas, aywvi- 
(ecOa, most of which, like payer6a, have become Deponents. 

8. Another kind of reflexive action is expressed, when any- 
thing is said to take place about my person by my order; which 
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we express in English by cause, let, etc. Thus xe(poyas means 
[ cut my own hair, but also I let another cut it ; while the Pas- 
sive Kapjvat is used only of an entirely passive relation, e. g. of 
the shearing of sheep.—Here too the more remote reference has 
place ; e. g. 7rapariWeuar tpdzrefav ‘I let a table be spread for me.’ 

EXAMPLES: ptoOdw I hire out, peoOovpat I let htre out to myself, i.q. I hire; 
&Bd£arGat vidy to let teach one’s own son; xaradccalew rivds to condemn any 
one, said of a judge, but xaradixalerOai rivos to let condemn any one, procure , 
his condemnation, and xaradixaf{er Oat Sixnvrivos to gain one’s cause against ; 
mpeoBevew to go as ambassador, mpeaBeverOar to send an embassy.—Hell. 7. 
4. 33 of dpyovres xaredixacay airav, comp. An. 5. 8. 21. But Dem. p. 1144 
rv Sixny tpyiy Bupynoopat, tv” eldqre, Gre ddixws épov caredixdoaro.—Cyr. 5. 
in. mpds Bacwéa mpecBevov @xero. But Ages, 2. 21 elpnyns éemtOvunoavres oi 
woAdutot emperBevovro.—Od. o. 475 of pev dvaBdvres érém\cov typa KéAevba, 
vo (Acc.) avaBnoapeva, taking us up also to them into the ship. 

9. We find also the Middle, in this manner, without any ap-. 
parent reference whatever to the subject ; and it is then conge- 
quently to be translated simply by the Infin. Act. with cause, let ; 
e.g. Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 18, where it is said that young Cyrus put 
on the arms @ 6 wdzriros érerointo ‘ which his grandfather had let 
be made.’ 


Nore 3. Finally, in many examples, though perhaps only poetical, the 
reference to the subject has entirely dzsappeared ; e. g. in i8etv and idséoGat. 
Such examples are indeed to be noted, like other peculiarities and anom- 
alies of idiom; yet this mode of explanation must be adopted with caution, 
especially in prose writers, in whose style the use of the Middle, as of 
other grammatical forms, had by custom become more fixed. As therefore 
even we can distinguish between alpeiy to take and alpeioOa to choose, 80 
doubtless some like distinction had place between dmodaivew and dnotpat- 
verOba: to shew, to prove, mapexew and mapéxerOaz to present, Jvew and Jue- 
o6as, oxoweity and oxoweig Oa, etc. 

Note 4. Where, for the sake of emphasis or clearness, a remoter refer- 
ence to the subject is expressed by means of a pronoun, as éuavrov, épds, 
etc. the form of the Middle is still retained (where it can have place), al- 
though it is then not required. Thus Demosthenes says: Mid. p. 557 
yéypappa épavre ratra, I have written this down for myself. .Mem. 2. 1. 

v d€ yuvaixa xaracxomeicOa Japa daurny, éemtoxomew 8€ xal ef ris dAXos 
atriy Jearat. Plut. Prot. p. 349 cavrdv broxnpuygdpuevos. 


$136. Distinction between the Pistive ana Middle Form. 


1. The number of those Middle verbs, which may be taken as 
more or less Passive ($ 113. 4 and n. 5), might be still further in- 
creased, were it possible to draw a strict line of distinction be- 
tween the Passive and Middle. For, manifestly, the tenses, as 
the grammar has distributed them under the Passive and Middle, 
belong, in respect to usage, only predominantly to the one or the 
other. 

2. Least of all can the construction with an Acc. of the object 
decide as to what verbs are Passive and what Middle; since 
both forms admit this construction. E. g. in carerdayn tov $i- 
huwrrov he dreaded (terrified himself at) Philip, noxnOny riyv 
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réeyunv I trained myself in the art, we may indeed translate as 
Middle; but yet in Greek both may just as well be taken pas- 
sively. 


Norte 1. In respect to this Acc. of object, it may be remarked in general, 
that all verbs Middle and Passive, which take such an Accus. of their own, 
may be regarded as receiving a new intransitive signification ; and then 
their construction accords with that of intransitives in the Active form, 
which are so often construed with an Accusative, § 131.1, 3. But when 
verbs, which in the Active are already construed with two objects, in the 
Passive or Middle retain one of these in the Accusative (§ 134. 6, 7. § 135. 

4), this is to be explained by considering, that the idea of these verbs, in- 
dependently of the (Passive or Middle) form, carries with it its real object 
(Acc. of thing), and as it were combines with the same into one idea; while 
the personal object, by rule, passes over into the Nominative. See also 
$131. n. 7. 


Note 2. In some verbs the Passive form has @ special signification, e. 
Pass. oréAXeoOar to travel, aradnvat; Mid. oreAXeo Oat to dress, also to a 
for, orethac Oa. 


Note 3. When the Aor. Mid. is in use, the Aor. Pass. can also be used 
as Passive of a spccial signification of the Middle. Thus voagpets writlen, 
from ypahery ; but also sued at law, from ypadecOa, ypayacba, to sue at 
law. Also #pé@nv Aor. Pass. both of aipewy to take and aipeio Oa to choose, 
e. gz. Mem. 3. 1. 3; indeed this verb even in the Present is both to choose 
rand to be chosen, as Mem. 3. 2. 3 Baowevs aipetra, and directly thereafter : 
oTparryaus aipovyrat. —Further, €xpno@n» belongs as well to ypaw to give 
response, as to Xpdopat to use, but in each in the Pass. signif. e. g. Hdot. 1. 
49 ra €x Aedqdiov ovrw TO. Kpoiog expnoOn ; 7. 144 ai vies, és Td per eran 
gay, ovx €xpnoOnoay. 


3. That the Perf. and Plupf. Pass. are at the same time (like 
the Present Pass.) the real Perf. and Plupf. Middle, is placed 
beyond doubt by many examples. We have already adduced 
two, in the preceding section ($ 135), viz. emeTroinTo in no. 9, and 
yeypappas in n. 4. Xen. Cyr. 7. 3. 14 axivaxny madat TrapecKev- 
acpévn oparre: cavTny ‘ having long before furnished herself with 
a sword, she stabbed herself. 7.9.12 duarerpaypar I have ef- 
fected. Xen. Symp. 8. 25 peptoOapevos ya@pov having hired a 
ptece of land, eto. 


$137. Or rHe TENSEs. 


The Greek language has two Tenses peculiar to itself, the Ao- 
rist and Fut. 3. The latter is treated of in § 138. In order to 
become acquainted with the Aorist, we must compare the other 
Preterites 

1. From the series of Preterites is to be separated the Perrecr, 
which never narrates, but from its nature stands in connection 
with the Present. It differs from the Present only in this, viz. 
that the latter marks an action at present not completed and still 
going on; the former, an action at present completed and finish- 
ed. It consequently presents that which has taken place, as al- 
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ready past, but in connection with the present time. HE. g. ‘I 
know it, for I have seen it,’ i. e. am one who saw it. 

Examples: Cyr. 2. 2. 22 rotrd ye Wev8dpevos éddwxa, different from ov« 
épas €refa.—Plat. Euthyd. p. 272 Ev@vdnpos xat Arorvaddwpos mpd rod 
pev ravra bewo Forny pdvov, viv be rédos emctredeixaroy TH Téyvy* ya 
fy oun abrowv payn apyds (a mode of combat with which they were not fami 
tar), rauTny viv e€eipyac bov-—otrw dewd yeydvaroy ev Trois Adyots KTA. 
—Dem. p. 845 obros Meyapad” é£@xne, xaxei peroixtov (protection-tax) réOexev. 


2. The narrative (historical) tenses are the Aorist, Imperfect, 
and Pluperfect. Of these, the Imperfect and Pluperfect in nar- 
rating presuppose a definite reference to another time; the Ao- 
rist on the contrary narrates without any such presupposition or 
reference to any other time. That is to say, a narrative carried on 
by means of the Aorist, transports us into the past, and so lets 
the events pass on before us one after another, without bringing 
out to view the relations of time existing among them, but leav- 
ing all these to the hearer or reader. On the other hand, so soon 
as the circumstances, under which the thing took place at the 
time, are to be mentioned ; or, in other words, when it is to be 
expressed, that an event took place at. the same time with an- 
other; this is done by the Imrerrect. And when that which 
was then already past is to be referred to in the narrative, this 
is done by the PLurerrect. 

Exampies: Plut. Mor. ..969 Huppos 6 Bacwets ddevwy evéruye xuvi 
poupowvre vexpor . .. kai €xéhevoe ped’ €avrov xopifew> odrAtyas b€ voTepor 
npépas ekéeracis hy xat mapHny 6 xvov: ay 8 rors hoveas €EE8pape xr. 
Thine. 2.103 of AGnvatos dua pt xarémAevoay és ras AOnvas xai db yetov 
éreXeura ovros.—3. 34 €ddw dé padtora 7 wddts, Gre 7 Sevrépa TeAorovmn- 
giwy eoBorn eyiyveto.—36 xataordons THs exkAncias GAAat Te yvapat ed€- 
yovro, kat KNéwv, domrep kal rhv mporépay (yvapny) evevexnxet, EAeye road. 

3. When however this reference or relation of time is sufficient- 
ly clear from the context, the Aorist can be employed instead 
of the Perfect, and in narrative instead of the Pluperfect ; see 
note 1. Especially in every discourse where the past is much 
mentioned, and so mentioned that the mind always remains in 
the present, the Aorist is often employed in Greek ; contrary to the 
usage of our language, where the Perfect alone would in such a 
case be used. It is indeed, for the most part, only when the 
speaker wishes particularly to express the exact relation of time, 
that the Perfect, and in narration the Pluperfect, are employed ; 
where nevertheless a regard to euphony has always great influ- 
ence on the choice. 

ExampLes: Mem. 1. 6. 14 rovs Jnoavpois rev madat copay, obs exetvor 
caréAcroy (have left behind) év BiBrtous ypawavres, d:épyopat.—T hue. 4. 17 
(beginning of the address, comp. 1. 73) érepwav nuas Aaxedatudrtot, epi 
tev év Ty vnow avépev mpafovras, 6,rt dy reiOopev, Subjunctive, see § 139. 
m. 9.—7. 77 ei to Jeav eripOovar dorparevaapey, amoxypovres fon TET EE 
popnpeba—aA4. 92 nueis vuanoavres mod\Any ddecay 77 Bowrig peype rovde 
careornowper.—ln like manner of course in the poets; e.g. Od. a. 170 
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ris, wébev ets dv8payv, Srmoins 8° émi wnds adixeo—I182 viv 8 dde Eiv mi 
KkarnAvboy, ete. 


Note I. The less pliant form of the Pluperfect was avoided in prose, as 
well as in poetry. It may indeed be noted, that in the dependent clauses 
of narrative with a conjunction of time (érei, éme:dn, ws, etc.), where conse- 
quently the relation of time is sufficiently apparent from the context, the 
place of our Pluperfect is very commonly supplied by the Aorist; and, 
where duration or repetition is to be expressed, even by the Imperfect ; 
comp. Kriiger ad Anab. 1. 1. 6. E. g. Thue. 7. 1 TvAurnos xat Tvdny, evel 
€meakevacay ras vais, mapérAevaay és Aoxpovs. Cyr. 6.2.21 émei 8€ ravra 
eirev 6 Kipos, dvéorn Xpvodvras xrA. So too in relative clauses. Less 
frequent is it in clauses not dependent; e. g. Cyr. 5. 1.1 6 ap avurns 
mpeaBevov dyero: Emepwe 8 avrov 6 ’Agovpios mept cuppaxias.—Only in 
Homer and Herodotus are found many Pluperfects. Homer indeed uses the 
Pluperfect of a certain number of verbs in a wholly aorist sense; e. g. Il. «. 
696 rov 8° ehure yuyxn, card 8° dpbardpav néyur’ dydvs, and 80 ¢BeAyxet, 
BeBrAnxet, (see Baivw, Badr, § 114,) detdexaro, Reha, cpwpexaro, wemdvnro, 
€Andaro. Herodotus also, whose style of: narrative approaches nearest to 
that of the epic poets, inasmuch as he prefers (like them) to make his 
clauses codrdinate rather than subordinate, employs therefore the Pluperfect 
more frequently than does the Attic prose; e. g. 1. 84 adrdés re avaBe Bree 
kal kar avrov GAAot Tlepoéwy aveBatvoy: ovrw 81 Sapdses nNA@KETaY Kal Ta» 
7 Gotu eropbeero. Comp. 8. 38, 114, and often. , 


4, With the idea of sameness of time there very naturally con- 
nects itself also that of duration. By this is not meant, that 
what takes place at the same time must necessarily and always 
be something having duration; but only, that what thus takes . 
place, and because it takes place along with and during the oc- 
currence of something else, may be considered as having some 
duration; even though the action requites but the interval of a 
moment. E. g. ‘all slept; then arose a cry ;’ or, ‘ I opened my 
mouth to call him, as he came in.’—Hence there arises a second 
usage, by virtue of which, without any reference at all to the 
relation of time, the Imperfect is connected with the idea of 
duration; and the Aorist, on the contrary, with the idea of 
something momentary.—Thus it also comes, that the Imperfect 
is always used, when any thing in the past is to be represented 
as customary, or as having often occurred; differing however 
from the Aorist, see note 5. 


ExaMPLes: Xen. An. 5. 4. 24 rods pév ovy meAracras édéEavro of BapBapa 
(recetved them, momentary) xai ¢uayovre (and fought with them, continued) ; 
exet 8 éyyts foay ol érXirat (as they approached, natural Imperfect) érpa- 
rovro (they turned to flight, momentary) ; xal of meAracral evOvs etrrovro ( pur- 
sued them, continued). In the example from Plut. in no. 2 above, it is fur- 
ther said: 6 xiwy éfeSpape, xal xaOvAdxres avrovs, and we must understand 
a continued barking; had it been xa@vAd«rnae, it would have meant but a 
single bark.—Midwv 6 Kporomarns fo Oe (was wont to eat) pvas xpeay eixoor. 
#E1. V. H. 1. 25 "Adefavdpos Suxiovn povp tq orparry@ ypapev mpogeri bes 
Td xaipev. 


}. Although the distinction between the continued and the 


momentary exists just as well in the Present and the Future, yet 
the language has no double form to mark this in the Indicative. 
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But in the dependent moods, the Subjunctive, Optative, Impera- 
tive, and Infinitive, the Greek language can always distinguish 
between the two. ‘That is to say, the moods of the Perfect and 
Future have the same relation of time as their Indicatives ; while, 
on the other hand, the moods of the Present and Aorist mark 
no time whatever, like the Present Infin. in English.* In these 
latter, consequently, there arises a double form without difference 
in respect to time, e. g. TUmTew or TUat, Pirys or Piryjons, ete. 
and of this the Greek language avails itself in such a way, that 
it employs chiefly the moods of the Present to mark a continued 
action, and the moods of the Aorist to mark a momentary one. 
Here however it must be noted, that this difference in many re- 
spects depends entirely on the view of the speaker or writer ; and 
that therefore, in numberless instances, it is really indifferent, 
whether A€éyerv or A€Ea, Eye or A€Eov, is written; since the real- 
ity of the distinction in general would not be thus at all affected. 


Examptes:. Dem. Phil. 1. p. 44 mporov pév rpunpers wevtnKovra mw apa- 
okevacag Gai nyu beiv, cir’ adrovs ovTw Tas yvopas € x €Lv—, 1.e. he wishes 
to have the galleys fitted out immediately, but the disposition of mind which 
he recommends by yvopas éyecy should have duration. And when he says 
further, p. 45, wy’ 4 dia rov poor... Hovyiay éyn, } mapidav rodro advAakros 
AnpOy, here €xy expresses duration, and And>éy is momentary.—So with the 
Imperative, ib. p. 44. init. émedav dravra dxovonre, kpivare, Kat pt) mpdrepoy 
mpoapBavere. Here kpivare is momentary, but the formation of a pre- 
conceived opinion is in itself something gradual, and the orator had marked 
for it no particular moment in his own mind. 


Note 2. An action of longer duration can also in the dependent moods 
be expressed by the Aorist, when at the same time the final completion of 
it is not only before the mind, but is regarded as the end and purpose of the 
action. E.g. Plat. Crit. 15 rév raidwv evexa Botdet Cyy, iva abrods éx Ope- 

P kal madevons. Plat. Ale. 1. p. 111 of woAAol ody ixavoi eloe rovTo 8e- 

aeat. 

6. Participles have the same relation of time as their Indica- 
tives. ‘lhe Participle of the Aorist especially has always the ex- 
press signification of the past and of something completed, not only 
when it stands as a noun or adjective, but particularly in the 
strictly participial constructions. The Participle of the Present, 
on the other hand, expresses either a present action, still going 
on and incomplete (the true Present); or, in a narrative of past 
events, an action taking place at the same time (the Imperfect). 

Exampies: Thue. 6.75 of Supaxdocot, rods "A@nvaious el ddres év rH Nag 
xetpag ovTas, éorpdrevoay mavdnpel ert thy Karavny, kat to otpardmedoy € p- 
TpnTavres avey@pnoay €7F OLKOU,. 





* Yet these moods of the Aorist have sometimes a past signification; as the 
Subjunct. Arist. Ran. 1416 rby €repov AaBoy kre, tv’ ZAOns wh udrny, in order that 
thou mayest not have come hither in vain. The Opt. Il. ¢. 311 nal wb Kev &0? &ad- 
Aowro Alvelas, ef uh Up’ dtb vénoe Abs Suvydrnp ’Adpodirn, comp. Hdot. 9. 71 radra 
b0dvy by efroev. ‘Thus too the Infin. is often to be explained; as Anab. 3. 1. 5 4 
Lwxpdrns bromrevoas, uh Tt mpds THs wéAeds of bralriov ein Kipp plaov yevéa Oat, 
ouuBovdever TE ZevopGyr: crA.—For the Particip. of the Aorist see Text 6; and for 
the Subj. Aor. ‘with &, corresponding to the Latin Fut. exactum, see § 139. m. 4. 
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Note 3. In analogy with what is said in no. 3 above, the Part. of the 
Aorist sometimes passes over entirely into the sense of the Part. Perf. 
E. g. droBadav having lost and now not possessing ; padov, having learned 
knowing; Javav, reXeurnoas, having died, dead; of meodvres the fallen, the 
dead. So too Demosthenes says, Mid. p. 576, ‘Of a discourse full of mer 
ited reproaches, the truc author is 6 mapeaynxos ra épya... ovx 6 eoxeppevos 
_ 00d’ 6 peptpynoas ra dixaa eye, 1.e. ‘he who has afforded the facts 
not he who with consideration and care has prepared himself to speak that 
which is right.’ Consequently pepepyqoas is entirely parallel with the two 
Participles Perf. and is manifestly used in order to avoid the less agreeable 
PELEDLUYNKOS. 

Note 4. We have hitherto spoken chiefly of the Attic dialect. In Homer 
the Aorist, like many other forms, appears only in the beginning of its ex- 
istence, i.e. the other tenses had not yet become so definitely separated 
from it. The Imperfect especially cannot yet in him be distinguished often 
from the Aorist, We leave the examples to the learner’s own observation.* 
—In Herodotus also the Imperfect, especially in continued narration, is 
often employed as Aorist, at least according to our notions, i.e. it is used 
to narrate actions or transient events, the occurrence of which as simultane- 
ous with other events does not necessarily appear from the context. E. g. 
3. 28 exddee, exéAeve, and very often npwra, duetBero, etc. 1. 31, 35, 36, ete. 
See marg. note. 


Note 5. Whenever anything customary, or of ordinary occurrence in the 
world, is mentioned elsewhere than in narration, instead of the Present by 
which this is expressed in other languages and usually in Greek, we often 
find by a special Grecism the Aorist, which is then in the fullest sense zn- 
definite. E.g. Dem. Ol. p. 20 pexpov mratopa dveyairice xai dcéAvoe mavra ‘a 
slight mistake often disturbs and destroys all again.’ Id. Mid. 21 ov ydp 9 
mAnyn mapéeatyce (does not cause) riv épyny, GAN n atiuia: ovde Td rumrec Oat 
... €oTt dSewvdv, adda Td ef’ UBpet, Where the éori shews how the preceding 
wupéotyce is to be understood. I]. a. 218 ds xe Jeois éenumreiOnrat, pada r exAv- 
ov avrov, Where éxAvoy is Aorist, see in § 114. ITsocr. Paneg. p. 50 ai pev 
Mdat mavyyvpes d:a woANov xpdvov ovaAdeyetoa tayews SteAvOnaay, H Be 
nperépa méXts dravra rov ala@va traviyupis éorw. Hence so often in the Ho- 
meric comparisons ; e. g. I]. 8. 275 ws 8 Gr’ amd geomins eidev védos aimddos 
dnp, piynoéy re av xrd. yy. 33. ete. 

Note 6. Another case, where the Aorist seems to stand instead of the 
Present, is the Indic. Aorist after the interrog. ri ov; E. g. ri ovx érounoa- 
pev; ‘why have we not done it?’ i. e. let us do it; ri ovx €ppagas, 1. e. 


* We adduce here some passages, in which the Imperfect stands in the same 
connection with the Aorist, where however there is no such difference visible in 
the action as to imply any difference in the two tenses; 1]. a. 437, 438, 465. 8. 
43-45. Here it would be absurd to assume, that the disembarking of the mariners, 
the cutting up of the flesh, the throwing on of the large cloak, must have been pres- 
ent to the mind of the poet as actions implying duration and requiring time; while 
the leading out of the finany) victims, the fizing upon the spits of the (many) pieces 
of flesh, the girding on of the sword, appeared to the same mind as momentary. 
Sull more decisive is Aetwre, 8. 107, comp. 106. On the other hand it will be of 
great use in reading Homer to observe, how the far greater number of the Im- 
perfects mark a necessarily and manifestly continued, repeated, or simultaneous ac- 
tion; and also serve, in the description of important events, to let the mind of the 
hearer dwell longer upon each single occurrence. In the simple narrative style of 
Homer, moving along in short and loosely connected clauses, the representation 
gains by these interspersed Imperfects certain resting-points; while, if all were 
Aorists, the single events would be hurried over as it were in flight before the 
mind of the hearer. Further, it will not be easy to find in Homer the converse 
of this exc e, viz. the Aorist to express what is necessarily simultaneous or 
repeated.—Simiular remarks may be connected with the reading of Herodotus. 





. «At 
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‘tell me now.’ The Present is also sometimes found; Mem. 3. 1. 10 ri 
ovy ov oxormodper; Hell. 4. 1. 11 ri ody ob muvOdvn. See Heind. ad Plat. 
Charm. 5.—A similar and with Attie writers, favourite periphrase for the 
Imperative, is the negative interro 708 Put. Indic. e. g. ob mapapeveis ; dost thou 
not wait, for Imper. wait, Plat. ence also in a negative admonition pr is 
added by § 148. 3; Arist, Ran, 202 od HI) Avapyeets ; don’t talk nonsense. 
Plat. Symp. Pp. 175 ovKoUY kaneis avuroyv Kal H) dnote ; Comp. Soph. Aj. 75 
ov aty’ dveger, unde Sesdiav apeis ; 


Nore 7. The Greeks further had a great freedom in the choice of tenses 
from this circumstance, that in a narration, where the real time was obvi- 


ous from the context, they could everyw here introduee the Present. This — 


they did not merely, as we also sometimes do our historical Present, for the 
sake of animated discourse throughout whole paragraphs; but even in the 
midst of a sentence or construction. E. g. Xen. An. 1, 7. 16, where it is 
related, that the army of Cyrus came to a trench ; then follows immediately 
ravtny dé tiv Tadpov Baoweds péeyas moet avTi epvparos, eretd) muvIdverat 
Kipov mpocedavvovra. Every other language must here in both places have 
employed the Pluperfect—Similar is the case with the Indicative in paren- 
thetic clauses in sermone obliquo ; see § 139. m. 69. 


Nore 8. There are some verbs, which in the Present seem also to in- 
clude the sense of the Perfect. Thus especially few I have come, I am here - 
e.g. Plat. Crit. 1 @pre fxets i) madkar. Also otxopat lit. I go away, comm. I 
am gone; whence too the Impf. acquires the appearance of the Plupf. see 
Ausf. Sprachl.§114. Very commonly also verbs signifying to hear and learn 
(as dxove, ruvOdvopa, pavOdve, aig Bévouat) are put in the Present, where we 
use the Perfect ; e.g. An. 4. 6.17 Trav ryepéver muvOdvopat, OTt OUK aBa- 
Tov éore TO 8pos. Dem, Phil. 1. p. 46 ovpmdeir, KeNevo, Gre Kal mporepdv ror’ 
dkove Eevixov Tpeew év Kopivde thy wédw. Cyr. 5. 4. 11 7d pév em’ epoi, 
otyopae ( perit), 7) 8 éni col, c€eowopa, i.e: thou alone hast saved me.— 
Further, rixresy, rexvovy, yevvay twa, besides the meaning to bear, to be- 
gel, signify also to be the father, mother, of any one ; and hence the Present is 
often to be taken wholly as a Perfect ; e. g. moddod oe Ivyrois d£vov rikres 
marnp. Anthol, 4. 83 vacos éua Spdéirrespa Tvpos* marpa dé pe rexvot Arbis, 


Nore 9. Special peculiarities of the Greek idiom are, further, the follow- 
ing: a) The phrase hv apa, especially i in dialogue, for our Present; e.g. 
Soph. Phil. 978 oipot, amddwd’+ 63” Hv dpa é EvddaBev pe xdnovordicas 
érAdwv, i. e. ‘it was he and is still, shonah I marked it not.’ See other ex- 
amples in Heind. on Plat. Phad. 35. b) Further, and likewise in dialogue. 
certain Aorists of the first person, as 7a Onv, éx7veoa, instead of the Pres- 
ent, in order to express decided emotion or disposition of mind in any action: 
e.g. Soph. Aj. 536 éemjvec’ Epyov kai mpdvorav hv €Oov. See Herm. ad Viger. 
note 162. Buttm. ad Soph. Phil. 1289, 1314. Comp. the epic Aero un- 
der méAw § 114. 


Nore 10. Since the Present and Imperfect always imply duration, and 
consequently not completion, there arises the usage, that several verbs, whose 
action can strictly be expressed as complete only by the accession of another 
verb, (e. g. to give completed by to receive, to send away by to go away,) are 
used in these tenses merely to express this partial (incomplete) action, or 
as it is called, de conatu, i.e. an endeavour or purpose, though these expres- 
sions are not ‘exact. E. g. Hdot. 7. 221 Aewvidns havepés €are Tov pave 
anomréumreov, wa pi) auvardAnrai ou: 6 dé arom eumdpevos avTos ev ovK Grré- 
dure (did not leay, e, did not go away), tov de maida . . .dmereppe. Id. 3, 81 
ra pev "Ordyns etre, rupavvida mavoy, Aehex Ow kayot ravra. Eur. Iph. T. 
350 dare pdrxov Aavaidae xetpovpevoi pw’ Exghalov. So too didwat, edidov, 
is often to be translated only by to offer; mei@e is strictly only suadet, not 
persuadet; also xreivet, hovever, ékSadXe, espec. in the tragie writers. ’ See 
examples in the Index ad Demosth. Mid. art. Presens. 
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Note 11. As a periphrase for the Future, we find pédXeev with the In- 
finitive; yet with this difference, that the Fut. form places the action in the 
future indefinitely, while the periphrase at once marks the point of time 
from or after which the action is regarded as future. Thus rowjoo simply 
[ will do; péAXw rorety I am (now) ahout to do; €neddov rovetvy I was (then) 
about to do.—This verb marks elsewhere also the idea of intention, might. 
should, could; as a ifueddov macyew, ‘what I should suffer,’ what it was in- 
tended I should suffer: Cyr. 4. 3. 3 oras Grou Epedrev dy eLaxover Oa ra 
Aeydpeva eirey 6 Kipos.—The difference between the Present and Aorist of 
the subjoined Infinitive lies here too in the nature of the action, as con- 
tinued or momentary ; but very commonly, by a pleonastic idiom ($140. 1. 
ce), the Infin. Fut. is employed; e. g. Cyr. 1. 6. 17 Set orpariy, el pedrAge 
mpagety ra Seovra, pndemore mavecOat Trois medepiots Kaxad tmopavvovcay. 
Plat. Phadr. p. 260 rq@ péAdovre pyrope oe o Oat ta Bixaa pavOdvew dvdyxn. 
Hence, spec. ro péAdov Ever Oa, that about to be, the future. 

Note 12. The Perfect has also a Subjunctive and Optative, and the Fu- 
ture an Optative, which are actually used, where the peculiar relations of 
these moods coincide with the time marked by these tenses; e. g. etOe 6 
vids vevexnkot O that my son might have conquered! Hdot. 3. 75 @deye 
da ayaa Kipos Hépoas memotnxoe. Aristoph. Eq. 1148 dvayxdtw atrovs 
nadw efepeiv, arr’ dv rexrAShogi po. Plat. Rep. p. 337 ratra mpotieyor, sre 
av aroxpiverOar pév ovx €GeAnaots, eipwvevaoto S€ Kal mdvra pad)ov 
motngots } dwoKptvoto, ei ris ri ge épwrg. But since, in such cases, the 
moods of the Present and Aorist are generally sufficient with the help of 
the context; and since also the Indic. in sermone obliquo is very common 
(comp. § 139. m. 69) 5 the forms in question are employed only when they 
specially promote clearness. But even then, instead of the proper Subj. 
and Opt. of the Perfect, writers prefer to use in most verbs the periphrastic 
form ; e.g. rehsAnxas & and efny. | 

Note 13. The Imperative of the Perfect, in its principal form, i. e. the 
second person, occurs for the most part only in verbs whose Perfect has the 
signification of the Present; as xexpay&t, xeynvere, pépynoo. But the third 
person, chiefly in the Perf. Passive, has a conclusive sense, ‘let it be 
done ;’ and often affords an energetic mode of expression; e. g. vw 8€ rovro 
reroApna Ow einer, let it be ventured. Arist. Vesp. 1129 werecpda Oo let 
tt be tried, i. e. try it then. ) 


$138. Third Future. 


1. The Future 3, both in form and signification, is, strictly 
compounded from the Perfect and Future. It transposes an ac- 
tion, viewed as completed, into the future; or anticipates a fu- 
ture action as completed. And when the Perfect denotes a state 
or condition continued in the present, as éyyéypaypa I am in- 
scribed, I stand on the list, this also remains in the Future 3. 

ExampcLes: Plat. Rep. p. 506. a, 7 aodtreia reA€ws Kexoopynoerat, cav 6 
rocovros atriy emtaxony pudag, ‘the commonwealth will be in a state of per- 
fect order,’ not will come into such a state; adornata erit, not adornabitur. 
Aristoph. Nub. 1436 parny euol eexNavoerac ‘in vain I shall have wept.’ 
Id. Eq. 1371 obdels xara orovdds pereyypapnoerat, Gd’, Somep hv 1d mparov, 
éyyeypawperat, ‘no one will be otherwise enrolled through favour; but as 
he was at first (inscribed), so will he remain inscribed.’ 

2. Hence this is the appropriate Future of such Perfects as take 
a special signification, which may be regarded as a new Present. 
E. g. NeAevrrrae tt remains over and above, Aedelperas it will re- 
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main, but rePOnoerat it will be left behind ;—nxéxrnuas possess, 
Mépvnpas call to mind, KexTncopat, pemyncopas. 

5. In many verbs in the Passive, the Attics employ the Fut. 3 
as a simple Future Passive. Besides the verbs dé and zumpa- 
oxw (see in § 114) this is chiefly the case with emavoopa, Kexd- 
Yrouat. In other verbs, this Future is used by the Attics altern- 
ately with the ordinary Fut. Pass. and in the same signification ; 
e. g. BeBAncouat, NerXeEouat, and others. 

Note. In some verbs the Fut. 3 has a particular emphasis; and implies 
either: 1) it shall, I will; e. g. Soph. Aj. 1141, where to the words of 
Menelaus, & cot dpdow- révd’ eat ody Jamréov —it is answered, ad 8” 
dvraxovoet Tovrovy as reOawerac (comp. § 151. I. 6), where the common 
rapnoerac would be far less forcible ; or: 2) immediate action, haste, e. g. 
ppate, cat mempagera, speak, and it will have been done, i. e. immediately, 
_ Arist. Plut. 1027, comp. 1200. From such passages the old name of this 
tense would seem to have been derived, viz. Paulo-post Future. 


4. 'I'he Active has no separate form for the Lat. Fut. exactum ; 
and employs therefore for the Indic. Opt. and Infin. in this sense, 
the natural periphrasis ; thus 7repiAnkas Ecoxat, écolunr, érecOau, . 
I shall have loved, etc. In clauses which require the Subjunc- 
tive, this sense is expressed by the Subj. Aorist with dv, § 139. 
m. 16.—Those verbs which cannot form a Fut. 3 (§ 99), natu- 
rally take in the Passive the same periphrasis. 


Examptes: Dem. Ol. p. 30 Jedcacbe bv trpdmov ipeis €otparnynkéres 
mavra €oea Oe imep Pirirnov, comp. p. 13. Xen. Hell. 7. 5, 24 ’Exmavev- 
Gas evduifev Gdov 7d avtinadov vevivnkas écecbat. 18 évOvpovpevos Sr 
AcAupagpevos Eaotro tH éavrov ddéy. Dem. p. 1452 ra dedoypeva viv 
tueis €cegO’ npnpevor. 


§ 139. Tne Moons. 


1. The Indicative as the mood of certainty in matters of fact, 
and the Imperative as the mood of command, accord in general 
with the usage of other languages. But in conditional or de- 
pendent relations, expressed in Latin by the Subjunctive, the 
Greeks employ the two moods, Subjunctive and Optative. Their 
essential difference is this, viz. that the Subjunctive marks a 
specific relation or manner of expression, as to which experience 
must decide how far it is valid or not; while the Optative im- 
plies, that the expression is to be taken merely as a supposition, 
as something conceived in the mind and subjective, without at all 
considering whether experience will confirm it or not. 

Note 1. Although according to their nature the Subjunctive and Opta- 
tive would stand only in minor or dependent clauses, yet there are partic- 
ular cases, where they are also used in simple clauses. We treat first of 
these, before taking up the use of these moods in dependent clauses. 

I. The Sussunctive in Simple Clauses. 


1) It expresses doubt and deliberation (Conjunct. dubitativus v. delibefa- 
tivus) ; but very seldom except in the first person. Such clauses are to be 
regarded as in their nature dependent ; since BovAe, JeAevs, od« olda, or the 
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like, either stand with them or are to be supplied; e. g. rddev BovrAe: dpEw 
pac; ‘whence wilt thou that I begin?’ BovrAet obv oxomG@pev; Anacr. ri coe 
S$éAeis wotnow; Subj. Aor. Or also without such words: efmw otv cot rd 
aircov; ‘shall I then tell thee the cause?’ Plut. Theext. 17.—viv dxovow at- 
&s; Luc. D. Mort. 30. 1.—ri wowd; wy BO; wot Tpawopat; Eurip. Ion 
758 eirwopev } oryapev, fh ri Spdcopey ;—This Subj. is also possible in 
the third person; e.g. wot ris €XOn; Dem. Mid. 10 6 rotovros mérepa py 86 
Sixny ; 

2) It serves for tncttement or exhortation (Conjunct. adhortativus) ; but 
only in the first person, and especially in the Plural; e. g. twpev let us go, 
Wwpev, cupBovrevwpev, etc. In the Sing. it commonly stands in connection 
with an Imperative (aye, pepe) ; e.g. Hep td Eurip. gépe 89 ras papre- 
ptas avayva@ Demosth. comp. I]. ¢.340. In this way, though very seldom 
even the second person occurs: Soph. Phil. 300 dép’, & réxvoy, viv nai r 
THs ynoov pabns. 

3) For the Imperative, in the second and third persons, but only in nega- 
tive entreaty or admonition with pn, pndé, etc. Here too, it may be noted, 
only the Subj. Aorist is used, §148.3. E.g. pp tpeons tremble not. Soph. 
Ant. 84 add’ ov mpopnyvons ye rovro pndevi. Dem. Phil. p. 114 xai 
pydels clay, Ti rovrw@y pédes TH WEA. 

4) In epic writers the Aorists of the Subj. often stand for the Future, 
which indeed has in general a close affinity with the Subjunctive,* inas- 
much as that which zs to take place, must in any case be left to experience. 
In translating such passages, therefore, it is better not to use the Future 
directly. KE. g. I]. a. 262 od ydp ww roious ov avepas ovdé T8wpas, nor can 
(shall) I ever see them. (¢. 459 xai moré ris etrgor. Also along with the 
Future, Od. p. 383 8ucopac els "Atdao nat év vexverot Pacivw. 2m. 437 od« 
€o8” otros avnp, ov8’ €acera, ovdé yéevnras 

5) In later writers also, and especially the Attics, there is a Subjunctive, 
which in a certain degree stands for the Future, viz. the Subj. after od pa, 
espec. in the 3 pers. Sing. and Plural; by which the occurrence of some 
fact is denied by the speaker. This construction most commonly is made 
to depend on some omitted verb of care or solicitude ; but it is better to re- 
gard such phrases, as also the very similar case of the Opt. with ov« dy, as 
independent hypothetical modes of expression ; and explain them from the 
nature of the Subjunctive alone, without recourse to such aids, which do 
not always meet the case. E.g. in Soph. Phil. 102, Neoptolemus asks, 
why he should use stratagem against Philoctetes, and Ulysses replies: ov 
py wiOnrac: spos Biay ovx dv AdBors. Id. El. 1035 GAX’ obmor’ €§ emovye py) 
padns rdde, but never from me shalt thou learn this. Xen. Hi. 11.15 éay 
rous pidous xparis ed Trotay, ov pn cot SUywvrat avréxev of modeutot. Comp. 
Dem. Phil. 3. p. 130. ete.—Instead of the Subj. we sometimes find after 
these particles the Fut. Indic. in the same sense, but more emphatic; e. g. 
Eurip. Med. 1149 od py dvoperns foes pidows, mavoes 8€ Quyov Kai madw 
orpewers xapa, i.e. be not thus disinclined towards thy friends, ete. Comp. 
further § 148. n. 5, and Dawes’s Canon in marg. note to m. 46, below. 


II. The Optative in Simple Clauses. 


1) Without dv, as expressing a wish, desire ; so Plat. Pheedr. extr. & Seoi, 
Boinré pot KaA@ yever Oat ravdobev: mAovoroy 8 vopifoyse rv cody xrrA. In 
this sense it is often accompanied by a particle of wishing, as «i (ai), «6, 
el ydp, as utinam, also obrws so (§ 149. m. 1); e.g. Xen. Hell. 4. 1. 38 €i@’, 
& Apore, Hidos juiw yévoro. This Opt. also softens the tone of command, 
and thus stands for the Imperative ; e.g. Hom. Od. €. 407 rdysord por évSov 
éraipot elev. It stands then also as the expression of one’s well, commonly 





* This affinity is indicated in the language itself; since the forms of the Future 
and of the Subj. Aor. 1 Act. (Mid.) are in most verbs very much alike. 
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in the first person, and similar to the Subjunctive ; only that the Opt. does 
not like the latter directly incite to action. Od. aw. 383 adda POé€opey 
édovres (sc. Telemachus) .. . Biorov 8” avrot nat xrnpar’ ey ope, Sagodpevor 
.. oxia 8’ are xeivov pyrépt Soipev Eyew, 7° Sores omvios, comp. Il. v. 
119. Comp. also marg. note to m. 14 below. | 
2) Without dy, as a continuation of an indirect clause ; see m. 70 below. 
3) With dy, see m. 15 below. 7 


Note 2. Inasmuch as the Opt. Aorist implies no definite relation of time 
($ 137. 5), strict analogy would require, whenever the wish is to be ex- 
pressed as in the past, (e.g. O that I had done this!) that the Opt. of the 
Perfect should be employed. But as this form was avoided, and was in- 
deed unusual, its place was supplied by the Indic. of a Preterite with a par- 
ticle of wishing; e.g. Mem. 1. 2. 46 €i@e co: rér@ ouveyevdpny, Gre de- 
yétaros cavrov Hoba. Eur, Suppl. 824 ef@e pe Kadpeiow tvapoyv ortiyes év 
coviaioty, comp. Andr. 1185. That is to say, inasmuch as the wish can no 
longer be realized, this mood (by m. 12 and 13 below) is fully adapted to 
this matter of fact. Hence, also, when a wish of the like kindsrefers to the 
present, the Indic. Imperf. is employed with ei6a ete. e.g. Eur. Heracl. 733 


0” a Oa dvuvaros 8pay, doov mpdOupos et. El. 1061 6’ eiyes, & rexovaa, - 


Bedrious ppevas, utinam haberes, not utinam habcas.—With this we may con- 
nect the usage, mostly poetical, of introducing such clauses of wishing by 
&edov (commonly with a particle of wishing) and the Infin. Pres. or Aor. 
depending on it; e.g. Il. d. 729 ds p” Ope "Exrwp xreiva. Plat. Crit. p. 
44 ef yap Sedov oloire elvat of rodAoi, sce the rest of the example in m. 51. 
Comp. also m. 13. 


2. The Subjunctive and Optative have their proper place in 
subordinate or dependent clauses. The remark, that the Sub- 
junctive connects itself for the most part with the primary ten- 
ses, and the Optative with the historical tenses, has its founda- 
tion in the nature of these moods; see Text 1.. Thus I say: ov« 
olda STrot TpaTrwpat, non habeo quo me vertam, because I take it 
for granted, that experience (the future) will decide in what di- 
rection I turn myself. Hence too the Subjunctive follows in like 
manner the Perfect (which from its nature is connected with the 
present) and the Future; as also the Aorist when it stands for 
the Perfect; see § 137. 3, and the exayiples from Thucydides, 
In narration, on the other hand, the mind transfers itself into the 
past, and consequently into the mental position of the subject as 
acting or speaking, without at all considering whether experience 
has since decided or will hereafter decide ; and then the thought 
appears as a supposition, as something subjective, and therefore 
requiring the Optative; e.g. ov« ndew O7rot Tpatrolunv, non habe- 
bum quo me verterem,; o d€ EXeyev, Ste EXOotev of mpécRews.— 
That however the converse of this can just as weil have place, 
we shall see further on. ¢ 

3. With the use of the moods the particle av stands in the 
closest connection ; and by it this part of Syntax is rendered in 
no small degree intricate and diflicult. Its essential power is, to 
modify the specific relation expressed by the moods; and from 
this again has arisen a second usage, by which it is also joined 
with other words. It indicates, namely, that what is aflirmed, 
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is to be viewed as dependent on certain conditions ; which condi- 
tions, however, in most cases, it does not specify, but only causes 
them to be felt. Hence, in every instance, ay strictly contains in 
itself a whole conditional clause —We include here also the epic 
usage of xé, xév, which, although more free, is for various reasons 


best comprised under that of av—The following are the special — 
usages : 

1) “Ay with the Inpic. PRESENT AND PERFECT, is in itself an impossible 
connection ; since it would make the certainty so affirmed again dependent 
on a condition, and consequently uncertain. When therefore such a con- 
nection seems to occur, ghe dy belongs not to the Indicative, but to some 
other word; e.g. in olpas dv, ovx dv (8° Grt—, the dy belongs to the depend- 
ent clause; see examples in m. 19 below.—On the other hand, dy can stand 
with the Indic. Future ; because it there serves to soften the affirmation in 
respect to things still future, like the Subj. Aorist instead of the Future, 
see m. 5 and 6 above; e.g. Od. y-,80 eipeat, Ormdbey elucv- eye 8¢ xé Tot Ka- 
rarego. Il. a. 174 map’ €uotye wat GAdot, of Ké pe repnoovot. This is rare in 
prose writers: Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 21 wodd dy €xt paddov f} viv dypetos Ecovras 
ted rou éexmenmAnyOa. — 

2) With the [wate OF THE HistToricaL TEnsss dy has the following sig- 
nifications : 

a) The repetition of an action, or something customary, so far as this rep- 

dent on certain conditions, the existence of 
which however is only suggested by dy; e. g. emote: dy he was wont to do, 
sc. when circumstances permitted, as often as he pleased, etc. This usage 
is very common in all writers. E.g. Anab. 1.9.19 Kipos, «f riva dpon de- 
voy Svra olxovdpov, ov8éva dy mamore aetiero [Thy yapay], GAr’ del mAELw poe 
eSi8ov, comp. 1. 5. 2.—Hdot. 3. 119 9 d€ yuv) hoiréovea ém ras Svpas rod 
BactAéws, kraierxe dy xal &dvpero.—Soph. Phil. 290 sq. the sufferings of Phil- 
octetes: mpds 8€ rovd’, 6 pos Badot Grpaxros, abrés dy rdAdas eidkudspny dv- 
arnvos:...eir’ ec re xat wordy AaBew nai Eddov rt Ipadoa, rar’ dy e£ép- 
mov tadas éunxavapny: elra nip dv mapiy eri. 

b) Equally common is the use of dy with the historical tenses in order 
to signify, that, in consequence of the impossibility or non-fulfillment of cer- 
tain conditions, some action or thing in like manner cannot or could not be 
fulfilled ; and consequently, with the negative (ot), that something which 
now takes place or has taken place, would not do so or have done so, had 
certain conditions been realfzed. Here by rule the Imperf. with dy is used 
when the thing relates to the present; and the Pluperf. or Aorist with dy, 
when it is in the past. K. g. éreiovy dy rovro I would do this (implying: 
dAX’ ov wow) ; and with the negative: ob« dy» éxoinga, oix dy émerounxe, I 
would not have done tt (implying: dAX’ éroinga). 

Exampues: Xen. An. 4. 2. 10 avroi pev dy emopevdnaay, prep of dAdoe- 
ra be imoliya ovx hy GAdy i} ravrp éxBnva. Dem. p. 242 8a rovrous tpets 
éore gmot, exel dea ye Uyas avrovs mada dy dro oAeccre, where the unful- 
filled condition is: ‘if ye had been or acted for yourselves alone.’ Od. 8. 
184 as od xarapbicOa civ éxeivp dees: odx dy récca Jecompontay ayd- 
peves. Other examples see in m. 28 below. . 

Note 3. This dy is omitted with verbs which ree that something 
must take place or was permitted; such as ypnv, te, spoonner, env, évijy 
Lat. debehass etc. E. g. Soph. El. 1505: ve oe aes 

piv 8 ebOds elvar ryvde rois-raaw Sixnv. 
is wépa mpdacew ye Tay vopor JédeL, 
xreivey > Td yap sravoupyor ovK dy Fy roXv. 
The reason 1s, that there is not here implied: dAX’ ob ypy; since not the 
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necessity of the fact, but the fact itself, is denied. On the other hand, it is- 
afterwards replied: dAX’ dore roAv. “E€ny yap drodevyew I could have fled 
(implying: GAN ovx érépvyor). Comp. An. 7.7. 40. So soon however as 
one can rejoin: dAda dei, efeore, or ov dei, the dy must resume its place. 


An. 5.1.10 ef pew mmorapeba, Gre fEet Xerpi s——~, obK dy eer eye eri _ 


Also with dpedrov, ZperrAoy, Ehyny, €BovrAdpny, the omission of dy is 
common for the same reason; e. g. Il. a. 415 at’ Spheres rapa wnvoly 
dSdxpuros xat drnpwv oda. Arist. Ran. 866, AIZX. €BovrAdpny pev ov 
dite evOdder odx ef taov ydp éorw s&ydv. For Sedov comp: also m. 8 
above.— Another case of the omission of dy see below in m. 51 and 30. 

_ 3) “Ay with the SuasuNcTIVE is in itself an unnecessary connection. For, 
since the Subjunctive represents a thing as dependent on certain conditions 
now or hereafter to be realized, it everywhere incluges in itself the power 
of dv. Hence dy is never joined with the mood itself; and consequently 
there can never be, at least in good Attic, a stmple clause with the Sub- 
junctive and dy.* When, on the contrary, the Subjunctive stands in de- 
pendent clauses, or such as are introduced by a conjunction or a pronoun 
it is the usage of the language, that then dy is evolved from the idea o 

the Subjunctive, and connects itself closely with the particle or pronoun; 
e. g. €ay and dmrcray (for ef av, drdr’ dv), éws dy, bs dy, etc. For examples 
see § 139. A, eq. = 

4) “Ay with the OpTaTIVE serves to express a subjective opinion depend- 
ent on or qualified by some condition; that is, it expresses a less positive 
affirmation, or a merely supposed geet for which in English we use 
a periphrase with can, might, cou d, would, should, etc® E.g. Mem. }. 2. 
19 tows odv elrotey Ay modXoi, Grt ovK dy more 6 aadpay ‘yévotro bBptorns. 
Cyr. 6. 1. 45 dopévws dy mpds dvdpa, olos ov el, aradXayeinv. Plat. Phad. 
p. 81 1rd awparoedés dori ov Tis ay tro, ‘the corporeal is what one can 
touch’ ac. if he will.—This mode of expression is especially at home among 
the Attics ; who, in consequence of the tone of moderation peculiar to them, 
employ it in the place of the most positive affirmations, or also to avoid the 
definiteness of the Future; e. g. ov« av duyots, i.e. ‘thou wilt not escape ;’ 
Dem. Phil. p. 44 od yap ay raye f8n yeyernpéva ry vuvi BonBeia xwrdoa dvvy- 
Geinuev. Hdot. 5. 9 yévotro 8° Gy wav ev r@ paxpp xpévp.—F inally this Opt. 
with dy is also used to soften the tone of command ; thus Aéyous ay for A€ye ; 
also ywpois dy eiow Soph. ove dv hOavas sec § 150. m. 37. . 

4. When the particles and pronouns to which dv is subjoined 
have with them the Subjunct. Aorist, this forms an implied 
Preterite ; and, consequently, when the context refers to future 
time, a Future Preterite, Lat. Fut. exactum ; see § 138. 4. 

Exampies: Dem. Mid. p. 525 yph 8¢, drav pév inode rovs vdpous, droiot 
rives elot oxoneiy: érecdav 8€ Anade, hudarrew xal ypnoGa, i.e. ‘when 
ye have made them.’ Phil. p. 44 émecSay dravra dxovaonre, xpivare, 
‘when ye shall have heard all, judge.’ Xen. Cyr. 2. 3. 5 ris éBeAnoes pndev 
xaddv rrotdy, & dv dddot rH per xatrampakwat, rovrav laouotpetv; ibid. é€ 
dy (i.e. €£ rovrwy A) dy yd roinow, ovx dy xpiWeinv obre spa@ros obre Sevrepcs. 
Plat. Prot. p. 311 mepudvres dv rH addy Starpipwper, Ews dy hos yévnrat. 

5. Whenever the construction requires it, the Greek language 
can change any clause made conditional by dv into the Infinitive 
or into the Participle, leaving the ay standing with the Infinitive 
# Ie there are such clanses; see Il. a, 184, 205. y. 54. But this is ex- 
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‘by @. 5 and 11 above.—The same poet writes both moods (Subj. and Opt.) 
ee atau. Od. 3. 692 fr’ dor) Slay Seley BacrdAher, bAdov x’ iyeatone: 
Bperiy, dor xe :A0[n, where indeed we must assume some difference in the con- 
ception, which however cannot well be given in a translation. See also J]. . 307. 
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or Participle. The Greek has thus an advantage over every 
known language, in giving the force of an Optative or Indicative 
with ay also to the Participle and Infinitive. But neither the 
Infin. nor Participle with av ever stands for the Subjunctive with 
av; since, as we have seen above (m. 14), this dv is strictly not 
connected with the Subjunctive, but with the accompanying par! 
ticle or pronoun; and, consequently, must fall away, when the 
particle or pronoun falls away. 


ExampLes: Xen. Cyr. 3. 2.19 & ’Appéme, BovAoto dv vot ray vov apyor ov- 
gay ynv evepyov yevérOa ; ey 6 "Appeévos roAXod dv rovro mpiag Oat: ToAv 
yap dv avEaveo Oat thv mpdcodor, where in translating we change the in- 
direct to the direct style. Dem. Ol. p. 36. Lept. 9 rd\\a otwnd, wOAN br 
€xov eireiv, ‘although I could say much.’ Hdot. 7, 139 viv d€ ’AGnvaiou: 
dy ris N€ywv (whoever should say) cwrjpas yevéobar ris ‘EAAd8os ode be 
éfaydpro. Plat. Crito p. 48 of padiws droxrwvivres eal dvaBtookdpevo. 
¥ ay, ei oloir’ Roav, ‘who lightly kill, and would also perhaps bring back 
again to life, if they could ;’ from dveBimoxorr’ dv, see m. 12. b.—The same 
holds good with the Participle, when it stands with the verb in the con. 
struction described in § 144. 6, where we often render it by a clause wit 
that ; e.g. after etpioxery, eiSévat, Spay, ete. Thuc. 7. 42 dpa rd mapareixe- 
opa drovy re ov, cal ef émtxparnoee tis Tou oTpatorebov, padiws dv adrdo dn- 
PGév. See also the example Xen. An. 7.7. 40, and in m, 44 below. 


After the verbs doxety, oleoOar, érrifew, ov éort, and the like. 
av gives to the Infin. of the Aorist, and not scldom to that of the 
Present, the force of the Infin. Future. 


Examp es: Cyr. 3.1. 20 médes ddovoat, ovppdyous mpooAaBoveat, otovru: 
avapayéoac@at dy. Dem. Phil. p. 53 ov« gorw eva avdpa dv SuvnOqnva 
more rav0’ tiv mpagat Gravra. ibid. p. 40 tyodpae Kat mporos dvaatas elxd 
Twos Gy ovyyvouns ruyxdavesv. Xen. An. 1. 3, 6 vouifw guas epot gh 
Aous Kal ouppaxous, kal obv dpiv dv elvact rips, Grov dv &.—The Infin. Fut 
without dv (§ 140. 1.¢) presents a thing as a supposed certainty ; e.g. Cyr 
2.1.12 of 8 fobnoay, vopifovres pera mrAEWvov aywrrieto Oat. Whether 
also av can stand with the Infin. Fut. is not entirely certain, though a sup- 
posable case; see e.g. Cyr. 1.5.2, and espec. Agesi. 7.7. Matth.Gr. Gram. 
p. 1406. « : 


Note 4. As to the position of dy, it can regularly never stand first in a 
clause. But, after what word it. shall be~placed, depends manifestly in 
many cases on the choice of the writer, or on the propriety of letting the 
uncertainty be carlier or later felt; in many cases also not. Thus it stands 
indeed very often immediately after the Opt. and Indicative; but never so 
after the Subjunctive, for the reasons above assigned (m. 14). Yet, not 
only in clauses with the Subjunctive, but also with the Opt. and Indicative, 
ay connects itself by preference with certain words, as ris, was, yap, the ad- 
verbs, the negatives ov«, ovdeis, cte—Of the phrases oiyat dy, ov av oida, 
we have already spoken, in m.11 above. 

Exampies: Plato Phaed. p. 102 od 8’ olpat dy, as éyd Aéyw, srorois, 
where dy bclongs to mawis. Tim. p. 26. b, od« ay oid’ ef Suvaiuny dravra ev 

nun wad AaBeiy, i.e. ef Suvaiuny av, whether I could, i. c. if I were asked. 
Eddxes dy nuw nodews mavra Scampaga, where ay belongs to the Infinitive. 
We may further note the position of dy in clauses like Dern. Ol. p. 13, ri 
ouv dy res ela ravra A€yeis Hiv viv, where the dy belongs to eto, but is 
joined with the ri ody of another clause. Plat. Phied. p. 87. a, ri ovv dy 
gain 5 Adyos Ere amiorets ; for ri odv amorteis, pain dv 6A, Dem. p. 680 ex 
TovTov Tov Yypicparos Kupwbevros av, ei py Se’ nuas, noiknvro of Baaieis, 1. Cc. 
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el rd ygucpa exupoOn, oi Bacireis noixavr’ dy would have been offended (see 
below), ef 27 dc’ nyas, had it not been for us, see § 150. m. 26. 

Notre 5. The part. dy, like the negative, may. be twice and even thrice 
repeated, without any addition to the sense. This happens especially in 
clauses, where dy is joined (by n. 4) with one of the usual words, and then 
the dy is repeated with the mood, of course only with the Indic. or Optative ; 
©. g. was ay ror adixoiuny dy -—ovx dv POdvoes av; Or when a clause inter- 
venes; ¢c. g. Soph. El. 333 Sor’ dy, ef cbévos AdBouut, SnrAdoomps’ dv ot’ avrois 
ae See also Heind. ad Plat. Phedr. 138. Herm. Opusce. IV. p. 188.— 

ice versa, where the dy ought to stand twice with different predicates, it 
may be in one place omitted; e. g. Mem. 2.1.18 6 pév éxdy wevav payor 
dy, émére Bovdotro, xal 6 éxay Siow ios. 


6. The subordinate or dependent clauses, in which the Subj. 
and Opt. moods have their proper place, are of various kinds. The 
consideration of these moods in such clauses, however, is not to be 
separated from that of simple clauses; since even in the former 
the Subj. and Opt. are only used, when they can stand according 
to the general rule. ‘It is therefore a wrong supposition, that the 
choice of the mood depends on the preceding particle ; indeed, on 
the contrary, the particle ts often modified by the mood. Still, it 
will be of use, to go through briefly with the several kinds of 
dependent clauses, in order to follow out the general definition in 
the application of the moods, and render it clear by examples; 
and especially in order to know what constructions are by pref- 
erence employed in the different kinds of dependent clauses, and 
why.— We proceed therefore to treat of these clauses, under e¢ ght 
kinds, viz. conditional, relative, those with particles of time, caus- 
al, telic or final, ecbatic, transitive with 67s or os, interrogative. 


$139. A. Conditional Clauses. e 


In every conditional clause, the condition is viewed either as 
possible or as impossible. Possibility is expressed_either as al- 
together definite, or as depending on experience, or merely as a 
subjective supposition. Hence arise three principal cases. 

1. Possibility without the expression of uncertainty : et with 
the Indicative ; e. g. ev €Bpovrnce, xal hotparpev ‘if it has thun- 
dered, it has also lightened ;’ ef te éyeus, d0s, ‘7f thou hast any- 
thing, give it me.’-—Plat. Symp. 188 ef 7s €Eé€Xtov, cov Epyor, 
avaTAnpacat. — 

Note 1. That which is future is always uncertain, or at least dependent 
on certain conditions ; hence the Greck in such cases prefers the next follow- 
ing construction with the Subjunct. Yet we find ei with the Indic. Future, 
even in the indirect style, whenever the fulfillment of the condition is either 
hoped or feared ; because in such instances the mind of the speaker is not 
tranquil, but affected, and therefore anticipates the case as definitely realized 
in the future. E. g. Xen. An. 4.7.3 ry yap orparta ovx ore ra émirndeca, ef 
pe) Anyopeda To xwpiov. Plat. Pheed. p. 107. c¢, 6 xivduvos ddfecev dv Sewds 
elvat, et Tes avras (THs Wuyxns) dpeAnoet. Eur. Hel. 1010 a8txoinpey dy, 


ei uy drodé@aw. See too the cxample from Eur. Or. 559, in m. 30 below; 
also others in Kriger ad An. 7. 1. 16. 
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2. The condition is such, that experience will decide, whether 
the case happens or not. That here the Subjunctive must be 
used, follows from the general definition in $139.1; and that dy 
is then joined with the particle (ay, 7v, dv epic ef xe, é7rdTay, etc.) 
appears from m.14. E.g. édy Te éyopev, Soooper, ‘ if we should 
have any thing, we will give it;’ dv Tis Twa Tov UTrapyorTMY 
vopov pn Karws yew Hyntat, ypapécOw. Aischin. c. Tim. 4 
ToOUTO cay TKOTHTE, EvpHoere, OTL TaVvTWY aploTa EXEL. 

Note 2. Yet it is not contrary to Greek usage, sometimes to omit this 
dy, so that ei stands with the Subjunctive. The case is essentially the same 
with the preceding; only the condition is then less dependent on casual 
circumstances, but is to be viewed as becoming definitely realized in the 
future. This construction is also not unknown to the Attics; e. g. Soph. 
OT. 873 dBpes, ef roddGv UrepwAna Ay, Spovow eis avayxay, a condition, 
the fulfillment of which is to be expected from the very nature of uBps. II. 
198 rédXec yap ef re WE adj, Tour’ én’ hyap epyera. In epic writers the 
usage is less definite: I]. a. 340. ¢. 257. See other examples in Herm. 
Opusc. IV. p. 97 sq. 

3. The condition is only the subjective supposition of a case 
possible indeed in itself, but for the present leaving wholly out 
of view, whether it will be hereafter realized or not: et with the 
Optative. The apodosis (see n. 5 below) has then commonly the 
Optative with av. E.g. ef ru Tatra mpartot, peya gp’ av 
ahernoere, ‘tf any one should do this, he would render mea - 

eat service. Mem. 3.7.2 ef teu Suvards dy thy modw abkew 
oxvoln Todto mpartew, eixorws av Seros vopuiforto. 

Note 3. For those doubtful cases, which in good Attic are very rare, 
where e. g. because of a preceding historical tense, ¢ay is put with the 
Optative, see below in m. 68. In other instances, éay with the Optative 
(as beingyfor ef dv) would make the condition dependent again upon another 
condition; as is clearly the case in e. g. Xen. Hipparch. 7: 4 fy 8€ 7 pev 
adds Tpémntas ent ra vavrexa...rovs b¢ irmeas aftmaoese ra éexrds Tov 
reixyous Stacwlew, évravOa 37 rov trmapyov Set Grorereheopévoy dvdpa elvas, 
where however aftaey is also read. On the other hand, we oftener find ei 
dy separately with the Optative; and then the dy is to be drawn to the Op- 
tative (which for the most part is actually done, e. g. Cyr. 4. 2. 37), and 
thus forms the mood described above in m. 15. E. g. Dem. p. 196 ef dixasd 
ree dv hroece ‘Podious werovOevat, ovx éxerndetos 6 xatpos éepnoOjvac. Comp. 
Mem. 1. 5. 3. Cyr. 3. 3. 55; also below in lett. H. no. 2. 

4. Impossibility or disbelief, or in general the filling out of 
the relation specified above in m.12.b. Here, in the protasis 
and apodosis there stands by rule: a) For the present time, in 
the protasis, ef with the Indic. Impf. without dv; in the apodo- 
sis the Impf. with av; e.g. et ru elyev, édidou av, if he had any 
thing, he would give it; where there is necessarily implied : 
‘but he has nothing.’ b) For the past time, in the protasis, e& 
with the Indic. Aorist ; in the apodosis the Aor. with av; e. g. et 
teu éayev, axev ay, if he had had any thing, he would have given 
it. o) Or the clauses refer to unlike times, e.g. et érreia On, ove ay 
nppwatour, tf I had obeyed, I should not (now) be ill.—Of course, 
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also, where a clause not conditional would have the Perfect, it 
passes over as conditional into the Pluperfect, just as the Present 


into the Imperfect; e.g. Dem. Ol. 3. p. 32 €¢ yap avrapen Ta 


Yndicuata hv, od dy Dirurmos tocotroy bBpleer ypovov.—For 
the omission of av, see note 5. 


Exampies: Mem. 2. 6. 26 éy rots dy@ouw el én rots xparicras cuvepeé- 
vous (all at the same time) émi rovs yxeipous lévat, mavras ay robs ayavas otros 
€vexay. Plat. Apol. p. 31 ef éya maka €rmexeipnaoa mparrey ra moXc- 
Tika mpaypara, maAas ay drodwAn ($103. m. 12) xai ofr’ dy tuas SHeANKY 
ov8ev, ob’ dy epaurdy. 

Note 4. When the apodosis is in the past, but is intended to express 
duration, it is put also in the Impf. with av. E. g. Thue. 1. 9 ’Ayapéepvoy 
ovx dv ody vncay tfw ray meptotxidwy mreipwrns Sy éexpdaret, el py re eal vaure- 
aby edyev. Hdot. 7. 139 nat otrw dy en’ apddrepa 4 ‘EdNas éyivero tnd 
Iépoyos. Dem. Mid. p. 523 mavr’ ay fXe ye ovros rére. 


29 


5. In respect to the apodosis of conditional clauses in general, 30 
as an independent clause it is limited to no particular or fixed ™ 


construction. Consequently in clauses not dependent, the Opt. 
with dy may just as well follow after e¢ with the Indic. or édy 
with the Subjunctive; and again, after «¢ with the Opt. it is con- 
ceivable that the apodosis may have the Indic. with or without day. 


EXaMPLes: Plat. Apol. p. 25. b, roAAn dy res evdatpovia ef mept rovs véous, 
el els pny pdvos avrovs dcapbeiper, of 8 aAXAot OheActvow. Comp. Hipp. Min. p. 
364. a.—Eur. Orest. 559 ef yap yuvaixes és 758° FEovow Ipacous dvdpas povev- 
ety, KaTaduyas rotovpevar és réxva—, map ovdey avrais Ry dy dAXAVvae toes. 
ib. 1130 ef per yap els yuvaixa cwppoverrépay Eidos pebeiper, Svoxrens av hy 
Pédvos. Plato Brot. p. 334. b, ofov xat n xémpos—, ef ebéAats ém) rovs wrdépbous 
cal Tous véous kA@vas emtBadrew, mavra amdAAvocy. Anab. 5. 1. 9 day ody 
Kara pépos oe cat oxom@per, Frrov Suvacyr’ ay ypas Inpay ol wodé- 
peot, says Xenophon, in a discourse rich in instruction as tv conditional 
clauses. . : 


Note 5. Only the fourth case above (no. 4) is of such a nature, that the 
protasis and apodosis are conditioned by each other; for were the apodosis 
to have the simple Indic. without dv, the first case would arise (m. 22). 
Hence the simple Indic. without dy can stand only in certain cases, either 
those specified above in m. 13, or such as can be explained from the nature 
of the clause. We may note e. g. the omission of dy in these examples; 


Thue. 3. 74 9 mds exevduvevoe maca dsapGaphva, €f dvepos érreyévero, 


since the danger at least was ever present. Plato Symp. p. 198.0, ir 
aloxurs driyou amodpas gx dpny, ef wn elyov, where ddlyou almost renders 
dy superfluous. Anab. 7. 6. 21 ofxouy alicytrn efanarmpevos; val pa Ala 
noxuvdpny pevrot, el td rodepiou ye Ovros efnrarnbnv, because of the em- 
hatic affirmation. Other instructive examples are: Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 6. 
lat. Gorg. p. 514. ec. Apol. p. 20. c. Legg. 9. p. 869. b; in all which there 
is found at least an approach to the first case, in m. 22 above. 


B. Relative Clauses. 


1. To the relatives belong naturally also the pronominal ad-. 


verbs, or the relative adverbs of place, as ov, d7rov, etc. of time, 
as jvixa, etc. and manner, as ws, d7rws, etc. The relative clauses 
(from which the indirect interrogative clauses are to be well dis- 
tinguished, see in H below) are either construed as independent 
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clauses; or else as dependent, and then the very same construoc- 
tions have place, which we have above developed in respect to 
conditional clauses. 

2. We therefore only repeat here in particular: 1) That reta- 
tive clauses with the Jndic. either refer back as matter of fact to 
a demonstrative expressed or implied; or they may be of a gen- 
eral kind, with do71s, 6orvodv, and then they correspond to the 
Lat. with quicunque. 2) That in relative clauses with the Sub- 
junctive, av always connects itself with the relative ; and then 
the clause is always general. 3) That in relative clauses with 
the Optative, sometimes ay is omitted, and then they are either 
of a general kind, or are intermediate clauses in sermone obliquo, 
see m. 69 below; or sometimes av is inserted, and then it forms 
with the Opt. the ordinary (independent) mood, m.15 above; or 
it arises out of the change of construction from the Subj. to the 
Optative, see m.68. 4) That in relative clauses the historical 
tenses in the Indic. with av stand just as they do in simple claus- 
es, m. 12. a, b.—All this will be apparent from the examples. 

EXxaMPLes: Aco & fxovoa. An. 6. 5. 6 Oamrroy, émdcous éwmeAdpBa 
vev 9» orparia, Cyr. 3. 2. 26 8bow, deov res 8nmore €8oxKe.——Eur. Iph. T. 
Siw yap, 6s dy narédAOn rhvde yn "EAAnyv avnp. Id. Troad. 1031 vépov 8e 
révde rais GAAaot Jes yuvaki, Ivnoxe, Fries Av rpo0de méow.—Xen. An. 2. 
5. 32 of irmets 8a rod reBiov €Aavvorres, grive €ruyyavotey "EXAnu, mavras 
éxrewov (comp. m.39). Cyr. 3.1. 28 rotovros Eywye Uanpérats, obs eideiny 
avaykn onnperovvras, anda&s dv pot Sox xpnoda. Hell. 2.1. 32 Avoavdpos, 
itowdéa épwrnoas, és rovs ’Avdplous xaraxpnyvioee (a supposed case), ri ety 

ws rrabetv, aneopatey sc. rov &.—Od. ¢. 126 ovd’ dvdpes mnav evs rexroves, 
of. Ke Kdpotey ynas evoceApous, ai key reXé€otey €xaora. Eur. Hel. 815 
pi’ €or Anis, 7 pon cwoOetpev dv.—An. 7.6.26 nuiv 8€ dadcrixdy pev fy, 
@ tows dy €8uvapeda cirov \apBavew ovdev re apOovov. 


Note 1. While in Attic prose, at least, the usage is constant, to connect 
dy with the relative in clauses with the Subjunctive, the epic writers, on 
the other hand) content themselves far more frequently with the simple Subj. 
e.g. Il.a. 229 9 moAd Awidy core... dap’ amoatpetcOas Garis oebev avriov eta n. 
This usage the tragic writers sometimes imitate, comp. m.25; e.g. Soph. 
Trach. 251 rod Adyou 8° ot xpn POdvov, yuvn, mpoceivat, Zevs Grov mpaxrwp 
(doer) @avy7. But this is not done without some ground ; as here, for in- 
stance, something definite is spoken of. 


Note 2. In relative (final) clauses, which at the same time express a 
purpose, or that something can or should take place, where in Latin the 

ubj. must necessarily stand, it is common in Greek to use the Indic. Fu- 
ture ; e.g. Hell. 2.3.2 éofe r@ 8nue rpuixovra avopas AéeOa, of rovs rarpi- 
avs vépous Evyypawovuce, xal’ obs moAtrevoovor, Eur. Iph. T. 1180 
cal wéhet réuwpov tiv’, Garis onpavet. An.7.6. 24 ayopa b€ éxypnabe, crana 
€xovres, Srwv @ynaoeabe. So too the Indic. often stands after negative 
clauses, where in Lat. the Subj. is necessary; e.g. Hell. 6.1. 5 map’ éuol 
ovdeis peoPopopel, Goris py) ixavés €orey ica moveiy époi; and so in general 
often in the indirect style, see m. 69.—The further construction of relative 
clauses, so far as they mark a purpose, see below in E. 


Nore 3.: But relative clauses may have not only a final, but also a causal 
signification. The most natural mood in such clauses is the Indicative ; 
see below in D. In such clauses, consequently, és, ot, stand for dre éya, 
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av, hpueis, ete. that or because I, thou, ete. ofos for dri rowodros, boos for 
6rt rooovros, &s for dre ovras, ete. 

Examptes: Mem. 2. 7. 13 Javpacrév roceis, 6s npiv oddev didws. | Hdot. 
1. 33 (3dAwv Kpolow) xdpra eboge duabjs elvar, bs ra wapedvra dyaba' pereis 
Thy TedXeuTHY TavToS Xpiyparos dpay exédeve. 1. 31 al Apyeiar euaxdpifov rip 
pnrepa, olwy Téexywy exUpnce. ur. Hel. 74 Seoi a’, cov pipnp’ tyes “EXe- 
ms, aronticaev. Plato Phad. p. 58. e, evdaipwrv pot Zwxparns epaivero, as 
adeas Kal yevvaiws éredevra.—Similar is the usage of daos and ofos in Homer, 
in clauses like Il. o. 95 dktpopos 87 pot, réxos, €oweat, ot’ dyopevers. Here 
the relative approaches nearly to the demonstrative in exclamations ; comp. 
[l. y. 347 old wp’ €opyas. Od. 6. 611. II. p. 471, 587. Aesch. Prom. 915. 


Norte 4. After a preceding demonstrative, as ovras etc. the relatives have 


an ecbatic power, implying result or consequence ; and stand then for docre; 
see below in F. Such clauses also are construed only with the Indic. or 
other moods which stand for it. But the usage is not frequent.—For ofos 
and écos c. inf. instead of Sore, see in m. 57 below. 

Exampxies: An. 2. 5. 12 ris odrw paiverar, Garis od cot Bovderat idos 
elvac. Soph. Antig. 220 ov« goriw otrws papos, 6s Javeiv épa. Plat. Rep. 
p. 360 ovdels dy yévorro ovrws ddapavrwos, bs dy peiverey ev ty Sixatoovry. 

Note 5. In certain phrases, in consequence of sudden transition to a di- 
rect address, the Imperative also can stand after relatives; e.g. in tragic 
writers, in the phrases: oic6’ 6 Spacaoy, oic@’ a: roinaov, which are 
also explained by inversion: dpacoy ola’ 6, ete. Also in the 3 pers. ofa@a 
vuv d pot yeveo@w Eurip. Here we may compare the Imper. 3 pers. after 
drt, see m. 61. Thue. 4. 92 ypy deiga, drt, Sv pev ehievra, xrdcdwocar. 

Nore 6. For the simple Subjunct. and other moods in indirect questions, 
see in m.63.—For the Opt. with dy after an historical tense in the main 
clause, and for the Opt. and Jndic. in intermediate clauses in serm. obliquo, 
see m. 68, 69.—For the Future with xé in epic writers after the relative, 
see m. 11. 


C. Clauses with Particles of Time. 

Particles of time are as, dre, d7rore, érrei, erred), Ews, éF 0b, mrpiv, 
éote, the epic ios, dppa, edre, and the like. As they are them- 
selves mostly relatives, their construction accords essentially with 
that of relative clauses. We therefore limit ourselves here to what 
is special ; and give, for the general usage, only the examples. 
The construction with the Subjunct. again connects av with the 
particle, as drav, érrevddv, ws av, ete. with the exception of os, 
which in this construction signifies as, or else is final; see below. 

EXaMPLes: Oi rodépiot, &s eidSov rovs Mndous, éornoay. An. 3.1, 9 
ele 8€, Ort, Emerday raxtora H orpateia ANEN, evOUS dwoméper airdv. ib. 
3. 5. 18 wapryyedAay, ereidy Secmvnaerav cvveokevacpéevovs mavras avarav- 
erOat, kai EreoOar vik’ dv tis mapayyeiArAn. Plat. Phed. p.101. d, ei dé 
Tis auTns THS Umobegews ExotTo, yaipew eans dv kai odx droxpivao, éws dy ta an’ 
exeiuns OppnOevtra ake aco. 

Nore 1. Here too the remark holds true, as in the case of the relatives 
and conditional particles, that Homer more commonly omits dv or ké; ©. g. 
GAN’ Gre yypdoxaot médw Kata Pid’ avOporeav Od. o, 408, and often, See ex- 
amples from later writers in Herm. Op. IV. p. 103; e. g. Soph. Aj. 1182 
apiyer, €or €y@ péAw, Where the mind is abstracted from every possibility 
of hindrance; ib. 554. 

Note 2. After particles which imply a repetition, e.g. dmdre, the regu- 
lar mood is the Optative, even when the reference is to definite facts which 
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have already taken place; leas frequent 1s the Indicative. With the Sub- 
junct, again drordy is used ; except that Homer sometimes puts drdre with 
the Subjunctive, see note 1. The reason of this lies in the nature of the 
moods ; since, e.g. in dirdre of modepsoe eridowro, arexyepouv, the approach of 
the enemies is viewed as the subjective motive of repeated retreat, although 
it is a fact already specified. When, on the other hand, it is said: éxdéray 
orparoredevwvrat, radpoy mepiBaddovrat, the whole is presented as a matter 
of experience, and every allusion to a subjective motive in the clause is ex- 
cluded. The far less frequent construction of érdéray with the Opt. may be 
explained from the nature of the particular examples: Cyr. 1. 3. 11 «6° 
éndray AKoe ent rd deinvoy, Aéyotp’ Gy, Gre Aovrat; or else from transi- 
tion, see m. 68.—In like manner, other particles, as e/, os (Sxws in Hdot.) and 
especially relative clauses, receive by means of this Opt. the sense of repeti- 
tion. E.g. Thue. 7. 79 ef pév émiocey of "A@nvaiot, iexdpovy, el 3° ava- 

wpotev, éxéxewro. Hdot. 7.119 dxws d€ amixotro  arpartn, oxy) pev 
oKE 1 ta éroipn: ws d¢ deimvou yivotro Spn, of pev Exeoxoy mdvov ° Oxws 
8 vicra aydyotey, amehavverxoy, err. I. 8. 188. 198 ovriwa pev Baowrsa 
Ktxein, rov 8... épnrvcacne: bv 8° abd 8npou 1’ dvdpa (801, Bodwrta Tr” 
Edmevpot, tov oxnmrp@ éAdcaoxey xrd. Comp. also § 103. m. 11. 


Nore 3. The particle €ws (epic éppa) with the Indie. expresses the time 
during which any thing takes place, and may be then rendered as long as, 
or in momentary actions, until, i.e. ‘as long as until ;’ e.g. Dem. Ol. p. 15 
éws dari xatpés, avrudBeobas rav mpayparov.—But éws dy with the Subj. 
(also gor’ dy, epic eladxe or els Gre xe,) signifies until ; and is distinguished 
from the simple Optative, in that in the former the occurrence of another 
action or of some event sets a limit to the main action, while in the latter 
this is done by the acting subject himself in the mode of presentation. 
E.g. Mem. 4. 8. 2 6 vdpos ovx €@ Snpocia red amoOynoxey, ews dy 7 Sewpia 
éx Andou é€ravédAOn. Tl. a. 509 réppa 8° emt Tpoecor rides xparos, pp’ dv 
"Axatol vidv epdv rigworv. An. 2.1.2 okey avrois mpoéva, ws Kupe 
ovppigtecav. Od. ¢. 385, of Holus: dpce 8° ext xpasrvdv Bopény, ews dye 
Paijxeoot peyein.—For the Opt. with dy after éws, see the example from 
Plato in m. 37 above, also in m.68; and for the Subjunct. without dy, see 
above in m, 38. 


Note 4. The particle piv or wpiv qf, before, sooner than, is construed with 
the Infinttive; but admits also the construction with the finite moods. 
Thus, where the reference is to definite facts which have already taken 
place, it is put with the Indicative ; where something merely possible, sup- 
posed, or future, is spoken of, it takes the Infinitive, Subjunctive (with dy), 
and Optative ; but with this difference, that the Subj. with a» (in the poets 
likewise without dy, m. 38), and by rule also the Opt. without d» (after 
historical tenses), are only used, when the main clause expresses a negative, 
‘not... before or until ;? while after a posilive clause the Infinitive is em- 
ployed, ‘ before, sooner than.’ But the usage of the Infinitive is wider, since 
it can stand also after negative clauses; and hence Homer uses both con- 
structions, viz. that with the Subj. or Opt. and that with the Infin. without 
essential difference and even united into one clause, I]. p. 504. Od. 8. 373. 
The same poet inserts mpéiy also in the first clause; so that it then stands 
double. The epic mapos before, wherever it is @ conjunction, is put with 
the Infinitive; except I]. w. 629. 

Exampirs.—Inpic. Soph. OT. iydpuny 8° aynp dotray péeywrros ray éxei, 
rply po. rvyn Todd’ éwéarty. An. 3. 2. 29 od mpdaber efeveyxeiv éréApnoay 
9 pas wdéAepov, mply Tous aoTpatryous npeoy cvvéeXaBov.—SuBs. with dy: 

en. Hier. 7. 13 6,re dv tes AdBy mapa Tov Tupayvov, ovdcis ovdey abrod vopifer, 
irplv dy gw ris rovrou émxpareias yéynrat, comp. Eur, Med. 277, 677, ete. 

ithout dy: Soph. Aj. 741 (admnuda) py) Ew wapneey, mplv rapey avrds rx 7, 
comp. Eur. Or. 1351.—Oprt. I. @. 580 ovx €Oedev hevyew, mply reipnaasr 
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"AxiAjos, comp. Cyr. 1.4.14. (With a» Hell. 2. 3. 48, and comp. below in 
m. 68.)—InFin. Plat. Prot. p. 350 (of dv@pwro) Japparedrepoi ciow éredav 
uddwoww, } mpw padetv. After a negat. I1.€.19. Double. Il. n. 480 ovd€ 
Tes €rAn mpiv méew, mply Aenpat Umeppeves Kpovinn. So with mdpos: Od. 
a. 20 6 8° domepyes peveaivey Odvon, rdpos fw yaiav ixéo Oat. 


D. Causal Clauses. 

1. Causal particles are drt, dvoTt, ovvexa ; and several particles 
of time can also have a causal signification, as emet, eresdyn. They 
are construed either with the Indic. when the cause is something 
external or objective; or with the Optative, when the cause is 
spoken of as subjective, that is, something in the mind of the 
subject acting or speaking ; consequently only in narration. 

2. The Subjunctive cannot be connected with these particles. 
Inasmuch as every causal clause (even when it refers to things 
future) specifies the cause of the action expressed in the main 


clause, it stands to this main clause in such a relation, that ex- . 


perience has already decided in respect to it.. Thus, e.g. I write 
now, because he will soon come, is equivalent to, ‘ because I know 
that he will soon come.’ 

3. The Optative with ay, and the historical tenses with av, are 
only modifications of the Indicative relation ; and are sufficiently 
explained from the general definition in § 139. 3, or m. 10 sq. 


ExaMpLes: Mem. 1. 4. 19 Swxparns €yot rovs cuvdvras éddxet mrotety aneé- . 


xecOas ray dvociwy, ob pdvoy émére td tay avOparwy dp@vro (m. 39), dAda 
_ kai omdre ev épnyia elev, éreimep ny noatyro, pndey dy more (m. 17), dv mpar- 
rocey (m. 32), Beovs diadaGeiv. Other examples will occur in reading. —An 
example of the Indic. Aor. with dy, see in Il. 0. 228; of the Opt. with d», 
in Aristoph. Plut. 120. Xen. Mem. 3. 2. 2.—For relative clauses with 


causal signification, see above in m. 35 a. 


E. Telic or Final Clauses. 

1. Conjunctions expressing end (réAos) and purpose are as, 
drrws, wa (epic dpa), and xy; with which we may also reckon 
é7ws, When it is to be rendered that, after certain verbs im- 
plying exhortation, care, endeavour, effort, etc. as mrapaxanein, 
dpovrile, pudrarrecOat, opav, éripérecOar, wérer pow mpdrrew, 
mapackevatesOa, and the like. And although the specification 
of end and purpose must always appear as the thought of the 
acting subject and wholly founded therein, yet the most natu- 
ral and frequent construction, often even after historical tenses, 
is that with the Subjunctive ; since for the most part this speci- 
fication is not meant to be merely something supposed or possi- 
ble,. but the acting subject is at the same time eager and striv- 
ing, that his purpose may be realized,—that his thought may come 
forth into life. It is only where the end or purpose is expressly to 
be understood as a subjective thought, that the Optative is em- 
ployed ; and this even after the primary tenses, although seldom. 
Mill. nothing is more common, (just as with relative clauses im- 
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plying purpose, see m. 34,) than for this Subjunctive to alternate 
with the Indic. Future ; see no. 2 below. 


Examp.es: Mem. 3. 1. 8 ev péog dei rovs yeipiorous rarrety, iva tmd pev 
rov Gywvrat, td 8 ad rav OOdvrat. Thue. 3. 4 of mpéoBets rey Muri- 
Anvaiwy émpaccoy, Gres ris Bonbea nEet. 1. 56 Iepdixxas és rv Aaxedai- 
pova réprev erpaccey, Grws médepnos yevynras Tos ‘AOnvaioss mpos HeXorovyn- 
gious. 1.65 ’Aptorets ovveBovdeve rots GAA éxmAevoat, Orws 6 giros dyri- 
oxn. Xen. Cyr. 4.1. 18 dpa, pr modddv éxdore nyudy cal 6pOadrpay cai yet- 
pov Senaes, Xen. Hipparch. 9. 2 xpdriordy éors 1d doa ay yw~@ (§ 129. n. 
17) ayuda elvar erysedeicOar os dy mpayxO7. Il. 9. 339 widas romooper, 
éppa 8° airawy ddés cin. An. 1. 6. 9 cupBovrAEvw roy dvdpa rovroy éxroday 
mote Oas ws Taxtota, ws pnxert S€oe rovrov duAdrrecOat, dAAa ayxoAn Ein 
piv (al. dé) and 7). Comp. Plat. Rep. p. 410. b. Aristoph. Ran. 24. 


Note 1. Here is to be noted the elliptical construction of dérws, where 
the verb implying exhortation etc. is to be supplied, and the clause with 
Gros is equivalent to an emphatic Imperative. In such cases also érws is 
construed either with the Indic. Fut. or the Subjunct. E.g. An.1.7.3 drws 
€cerOe avdpes ator rhs éAevOepias, ‘see that ye are men,’ i. e. be men, etc. 


‘ Esch. Prom. 68 éros py cavréy olerieis more. Cyr. 4.1.16 darws pr) dvaryxd- 


47 


48 


" 49 


gopev abrovs, ayabots yevéoOar. Comp. Plat. Prot. p. 313. ¢c.* With dye 
preceding, Diog. L. 6. 2. 36. 


2. As to the usage of drws, ws, and iva, it is further to be nv- 
ted, that in construction-with the Subjunctive, > and d7rws often 
take the particle dv; but iva, in the signif. in order that, is al- 
ways without dy, so that ty’ dv can only signify wbicungque. Nor, 
in the signif. 7z order that, can iva ever be put with the Indic. 
Future. - ; 

Exampies: Aésch. Suppl. 937 add’ as dy cidjs, exvéeww cadéarepoy. Aris- 


toph. Plut. 1151 aarpis yap éort rac’, iv’ dy mparry ris ev. Seo Herm. Op. 
IV. p. 121, 133. 


3. But all these conjunctions, after historical tenses (as also af- 
ter the hist. Pres.), can be construed with the Optative ; see m. 9. 


Exampies: Xen. Lac. 2. 2 €dwxev atr@ paortyopdpous, Srws repwpoin 
(rovs waitdas), ef déor. Plat. Rep. p. 393 ameéva Se exéXeve (roy Xpuony) Kai 
py epeOi{ery, va ads oixade €AGor. Cyr. 1. 4. 25 Kupos €deye, ore dmrievas 
Bovrotro, pi 6 marnp te dy Gotro, cain wddis pépgpotro aura. Comp. Il. 
e. 1. 7. 351, 347. 


Note 2. When to érws and ws with the Opt. the particle dy is subjoined, 
there is formed again the mood specified above in m.15. Thus, e.g. An. 
1.9.21 Pidoy Gero SeicOa, ds cuvepyovs Exo, he thought himself to need 
friends, that he might have helpers ; but Cyr. 4. 2. 29 Kpoigos ras yuvaixas 
mpoareréuwaro THs vuxrds, ws dy pgov ropevowro, in order that they might (per- 
haps) travel more easily. 1. 2.10 avros re Inpa, cal rév GAdwv emipedeirat, 


* Dawes, in consequence of too limited observation, proposed the rule, that in 
good Attic writers the pyrene Eres and od uf never have the Subjunctive of the 
firet Aor. Act. and Mid. but always instead of this the Fut. Indicative. This rule 
was found to be often confirmed by sarc Hes and on this ground in modern 
editions a multitude of passages have been altered even without the authority of 
manuscripts; since for the most part this required only small changes like eys into 
wes, copey into gouev,etc. But it was soon found, that there would be no end of 
such corrections; and also that some passages occur which cannot be easily so 
corrected ; as Eurip. Troad. 445 Erws ynpdueba. Plat. Rep. p. 609. b, ob yap réye 
dyabby phroré ti dxoAdon. The canon of Dawes is therefore now given up. 
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Gros dv Inp@er, in order that they could hunt. Comp. Cyr. 3.1.1. Il. +r. 331. 
Eur. IT. 1025, etc. also m. 68 below. 


Norte 3. Here too belong most naturally such clauses as express fear, anxz- 50 
tety, after déSocxa etc. where pn, also Gras py, is rendered by our that, lest, 
(like Lat. ne,) and consequently jp od by that not ; see § 148. 4, and n. 7. 
The construction is wholly like that of final clauses; viz. the Subj. Opt. 
and especially the Indic. Fut. e.g. Soph. OT. 1075 dedocy’ Grws pr *« HS 
gions Thad’ avappnéec xaxd. But the Greek has this advantage over 
the Latin, that it can also use the Indic. of past tenses in connection with 
these particles, in order to mark the object of fear as already existing ; e. g. 
Plat. Lys. p. 218 @oBodpar ph Adyots trol Wevdeow evrervynxaper, Vereor ne 
inciderimus. The Greek has more freedom in this respect also, that other 
particles and constructions can in like manner stand after these verbs, as 
the context in each case may require; as ei, ért, and even Sore and the 
Infin. E.g. Cyr. 3. 1. 1 éoBetro bri dpOnoerOa euedre Ta Bacideta oixo- 
Sopav. Eur. IT. 1391 hdBos 8 qv, Sore py réyEa wdda. Hee. 756 warnp 
vy e€erepev Oppwhav Javeiv, ne periret. 

4. When, finally, it is to be expressed, that a purpose was at- 51 
tained or had been attained, when something else took place or 
had taken place, in this case the Indic. of an historical tense is 
employed, but without av. 

Examp.es: Soph, OT. 1386 sq. where the blind Gidipus complains, and 
would gladly deprive himself also of hearing: i’ jv ruddAds re Kal KAvov 
pndev, that I were, ete. And further on: im KiAatpov, ti wp’ od AaBov Exrer- 
vas evOvs, ws €SerEa pnrore, évOey qv yeyws. So too in Plato, Crit. p. 44 e 

ap wedov oto re elvae of modXol Ta péeyiora Kaka eLepyater Oa, iva oioire 
naoav av kai dyaba ra péeytora: viv dé ovd€érepa oloire. Id. Meno p. 89 ray 
vewy Tovs ayabous dy euAarroper .. ., va pndeis adrovs bebOetpev.—Only when 
a conditional clause is also inserted, is ay retained; e. g. An. 7. 6. 23 ee 
ra eveyupa Tére AaBeiv, ws pndé, ef €Bovd€ero, eSvvato dy radra eEararav. 


F. Ecbatic or Consequential Clauses. 


1. These. express a result (ExBasus) or consequence. The ec- 52 
batic particle wate is compounded from ws and 7é, literally and 
so; in which sense it begins a clause, and corresponds fully to 
the Lat. ttaque ; e.g. Anab. 1.7.7. In the signification so that, 
it is put with the Indic. of a// the tenses, when it can be inter- 
changed with and so; and likewise, in general, when the result 
or consequence is presented as one not actually purposed, but only 
as de facto existing, and mainly external. 

2. On the other hand, ove (for which also we find @s) is con- 53 
strued with the Infinitive, when the result or consequence is to 
be regarded as in itself necessary, either as a matter of purpose, 
or as implied in the main clause. See m. 56, and § 140, 4. 

3. Instead of the Indicative, @ore can naturally also be put 54 
with the Opt. and av, and with the historical tenses and dv; for 
which the Infin. with av can likewise stand, see m.17 above. 
These constructions are sufficiently explained by the general def- 
inition, § 139. 3. 

Exampies: An. 2. 2.17 of 8€ xpavyiy modAjv eroiouy Kadodvres GAANAOUS 
Sore kai rovs woAcuious dkovety, @ purposed consequence; dare of pev eyyv- 
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Tara Tey modepiov Kal Puyo ex THY TKnvwpdrwy, & conseqyence arising 
only out of the preceding purposed one. 3.3.14 rots Seots ydpsy, ore ov ody 
wokAH pwoun, GAAd avy dAtyots HAGow (sc. of roA€ptoc): Sore BrAawae pev ph 
peyada, SyrAa@oase 8e, Sv Sedueba. Mem. 3. 1.9 addr’ ove edidatev~ Sore 
avrovs dy nas 8é0 rovs re adyabous nat rovs xaxovs xpivery. Agesi. 1. 26 
mavres modepixa Orda Katecxevaloy, Sore thy méAw Ovras nynaw dy trod€pov 
épyacrnpiov evar. Thuc. 2. 49 rd dé évrés otrws éxdero, dore pnd yupvol 
avexerOa, ndiora re dy és Vdwp Wuypdy odas atrovs pimresy. Comp. An. 
5. 9. 31. 


4. After a preceding demonstrative, as odrws eto. we find dare 
followed sometimes by the Indicative (or other forms expressing 
the same relation), and sometimes by the Infinitive; according 
to the mode of presentation which the writer connects with the 
clause. 

Exampies: Cyr. 1. 4. 15 "Aorudyns otrus fobn ty rére Snpa, Sore ae 
ouvetnet ro Kipo.—Mem. 4. 4. 1 {Scoxp. dreSeixvuto Trois Gpyouct) meOope- 
vos ourws, Sore diadndos elvas mapa rovs GAdous evraxtay. 


Note 1. The Subjunctive is never used in connection with dcre; because 
the relation of cause and effect is not an uncertain one, as to which experi- 
ence has still to decide (comp. m. 43)—-not even when the ecbatic clause 
contains a Future; which again is to be explained in the manner specified 
in m. 43. Still more would the relation of cause and effect be done away, 
were we to connect ay immediately with Sore; since just this relation must 
ever be regarded as remote from all accidental conditions.* For the like 
reason the simple Optative is also not admissible; nor can an example like 
Xen. (Ke. 1.13: ef ris yppro ro dpyupig, Sore xaxtov rd c&pa fyor... was 
dy ere rd dpyipwoy aire apéAtpoy ein, contradict the truth of this remark ; 
since here the Opt. still belongs as it were within the conditional clause 
expressed by means of the Optative. 


Note 2. In like manner # Sore (less often 4 ws) after comparatives, is con- 
strued most commonly with the Infinitive ; e. g. vedrepoi clow f Sore eld é- 
vat olwy marépwy écrépnvra, they are younger than that they could know, 
Engl. ‘they are too young to know.’ Also with the Indic. and dy; e. g. 
An. 1.5.8 Sarrov 4 &s res dv Gero. Here it is to be noted, that, instead of 
the comparative, the positive may be employed, and consequently the 7 


‘falls away before Sere, and this without any change in the sense; since 


the negative meaning of the whole necessarily follows in every case from 
the context. E.g. Plat. Prot. p. 314 véos ére eopev, Sore rocovroy mpaypa 
dseAeoGa, i.e. ‘ we are too young to be able ;’ not: ‘we are so young, that 
we can,’ etc. Cyr. 4. 5. 15 dAiyoe éopév, Gare eyxpareis elvat atrav. 
Mem. 3. 13. 3 puypov dScre AovoacOa éeoriv. Eur. Androm. 80 yépwyr 
-Kelvos, Gore o apedeiv ‘rap. 

Note 3. In the same manner with dore, is construed also ep’ dre, see 

150. m. 9. | 


5. When an ecbatic clause is preceded by the demonstrative 
adj. pronouns Tovovros and tocotros, the corresponding relative 
fio olos and écos are commonly put instead of wore, and 
ike it are usually construed with the Infinitive ; in such a way, 
however, that the relative always stands in the same gender, 


_ * In Plato Crit. p. 45. b, ¢évor obro: evOdde Eromo: dvarlonew Sore, Seep Adyo, 
phre ravra poBotuevos dwoxduys cavroy coca, the Subj. fills the place of the Im 
perative ; just as in Soph. El. 1171 Sore ph Alay or éve. . 
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number, and case, with the preceding demonstratiye ; that is, an 
attraction takes place. Comp. the relative after ors, m. 35. b. 

Exampies: Plat. Charm. p. 156. b, ort yap rosavrn (7 Svvapus), ota pa 
Sivacba tiv Kearny ya morety. Mem. 2. 1, 15 80dA0s rowoiros, otos pndevi 
deondry Avorrehew. Hdot. 6, 137 €wurods b€ haat yevéer Oat roaovT@ éxeivor 
dvdpas dpeivovas, aq, mapedy aroxreivat, ovk €OeAnoa sc. aroxreiwa. Also 
with the preceding demonstr. omitted: Plato Theag. p, 127. ¢, poBovpa 
Umép TovroU, py) TLvt rw (sc. rovovr@) evrdxn, tm Tovrov diapbcipa. Thue. 
1. 2 vevdpevot Ta aitay exacro, 6oov dnofny.—tln this way ofos with the 
Infin. becomes fully an adjective, such as, ‘so constituted as,’ like duvards ; 
e.g. Mem. 1. 4. 6 of mpdabev dddvres maar (Hors olor répvew eioi, of Be 
yee (the back teeth) ofo mapa rovrwy deEdpevor eaivew, i. e. such as... 
to crush. 


G. Transitive Clauses with 6t, os, after Verbs of saying, ete. 


1. The English ¢hat after verbs of saying and the like, is ex- 
pressed in Greek, sometimes by means of the Infinit. with the 
Ace. or Nom. § 142. 2, in many instances also by means of the 
participle, § 144; and sometimes by means of the conjunctions 
OTL, @S, poet. otvexa, OPovvexa. ‘These particles are followed by 
the simple Optative, when the idea introduced by 67 ete. is to 
be regarded expressly as the supposition of the subject speaking 
or thinking ; otherwise, they are followed throughout by the Jn- 
dicative, or the moods which come in place of it, viz. the Opt. 
with ay, and the historical tenses with av.—The Subjunctive 
cannot follow these conjunctions; for the same reason as above 
under causal clauses, m. 43. 

EXAMPLES: Ildvres é6podoyovow, as 7 apety Kpatiordy €ore. An. 4. 5, 10 
avrat nporwy avrovs, tives elev: 6 b€ Eppeveds elev, 6rt mapa Bauciéws ope v- 
otvto mpos tov carpanny: ai dé amexpivavro, Srt ox évravOn etn xrrX. Or 
alternately the Indic. and Opt. ib. 2.1.3 obroe Aeyov, dre Kipos pev ré Ovn- 
kev, Aptaios b€ rehevyas etn «rd. Also the Opt. with av; ibid. cai AE yor, 
Ort weptpeivetey dy avrovs krA. Comp. Cyr. 1. 6. 3. ib. 1. 3.13, 


Nore 1. For the personal construction of certain phrases, as dé 
davepoy eott, With dre etc. and for other like matters, see § 151. I. 6. 7. 


Note 2. The English that can also be given in Greek by dre, when, as, 
after verbs signifying to remember, know by experience, and the like ; e. g. 
Thue. 2. 21 pepynpevor xai WA\evorodvaxra, dre elaBadov anexopnoe madw, lit. 
remembering also Pl. when he, ete. comp. Il. 0. 18, and the example in 
§ 131, n. 15. 


Nore 3. The English that can also be expressed by ei, if, after the verbs 
Savpalo to wonder, dyarae to be content, aioxyivopas to be ashamed, 
and some other verbs implying an emotion of mind; since the Attics 
preferred to avoid a decided tone, even in things quite certain (m. 15), 
Yet this «i ean properly be translated by that, only when it is construed 
with the Indicative; Cyr. 4. 5. 20 oid€y Javpdatw, ef Kuagdpns oxvet repi 
nuav. Dem. Mid. 29 od« goyiv6n, «i rovodro Kaxdv éndyet re, that he brought 
such evil upon any one. A schin. p. 537 otk dyama, ef jy Sixny Edoxer, lit. 
that he was not punished. So too after yater@s dépw Cyr. 5, 5. 12.—But 
ért can also be used, e. g. Dem. Ol. p. 37. 


Nore 4. We also find érc even before the words of a speaker quoted 
without change, and therefore wholiy redundant; Cyr. 5. 2. 9 6 Kipos 
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Grexpivaro, ort, gn, & TwBpva, oloyat xrA.—When minor clauses intervene 
smmediately after dre and os, the conjunction may be repeated: An: 5. 6. 
19 A€yovotw Ste, ef py exmoptovar (mM. 23) rH oTpaTiG po Ody, Gre Kevduveroes 
petvat rocavrn duvayus. Or the two conjunctions may alternate; Cyr. 5. 3. 
30. Hdot. 3. 71. Or further, in the like case, after the intervening clause, 
the construction of the Acc. c. Inf. or that with the Participle, may be in- 
troduced; and then 6r: again is redundant; Cyr. 1. 6. 18 Aeyets ov, Ore, 
Sonep ovde yewpyov dpyov obdey Spedos, ovrws obd€ orpariryod apyov obder 
dpedos eZvar. Comp. Thue. 4. 37 (Particip.) and § 141. n. 2; see also 
above in m. 36. 


H. Interrogative Clauses, direct and indtrect. 


1. A direct interrogation is usually introduced by an interrog- 
ative particle, especially by dpa; also by dAdo te 7}, ap’ ov, ovxour, 
or simply ov, Lat. nonne, all implying usually an affirmative an- 
swer ; by dpa wy or simply uu}, wav, uaev pH, ovKovr, Lat. num, im- 
plying mostly a negative answer; and in a double interrogation 

Yy ToTepov ...7; see all these in §149.m.18. Further, sometimes 
by interrogative pronouns; to which belong also the adverbial in- 
terrog. pronouns ov; 7rot; etc. Such clases are in their own 
nature independent ; and are consequently so construed. Yet the 
Greek is especially fond of employing in questions the subjective 
form of the Opt. with av (m.15); as ti eltrous dv ; Tas Gv oiosro: 
—For the Subjunct. in questions of doubt, see § 139. m. 2. 

2. Indirect interrogations are introduced, either by the parti- 
cles et (jv) whether, ef wy or simply wn whether not, and in double 
interrogations etre... elte, ToTEpoV...%, EL..-4, H---4;3 Or also by 


_ the indirect interrogative pronouns and adverbial pronouns, Sots, 


84 


O1rov, GTws, drndtxos, in place of which also the direct interroga- 
tive pronouns, tis, 7rod, etc. are just as often employed. Their 
construction is that of dependent clauses, and has been therefore 
already explained in the preceding discussion ; see the examples 
below in n.1.—We further remark here only, that in the con- | 
struction with the Subjunctive, the particle av does not connect 
itself with the interrogative particle, as it does with the relatives. 
Indeed, this construction is scarcely found except after negative 
or doubtful assertions (see n. 2); so that in this Subjunctive we 
may‘again recognize the Conjunct. dubitativus described above 
in m. 2, as will appear from the examples. - 


ExaMpies: Soph. OT. 1367 ov« oi8’ drus ce ho BeBovdctcOa Karas. 
Cyr. 8. 4. 16 ra 8€ éxmedpara, én, ovx of8", i Xpvedvra toure 86. Eur. Or. 
713 xovxer’ cioiv edrrides, dn rpandpevos Jdvaroy Prvyw. 

Note 1. After affirmative clauses therefore, we find either the Indicative 
or forms standing in place of it); or, especially after historical tenses, the 
Optative. E.g. Xen. An.7.3.37 oxéypac roivuy, ef 6 ‘EAAnvixds vopos Kad\top 
xyes. Soph. Ant. 38 deiEes raya, cfr’ evyevis méhuxas, eir’ éoOX\@v carn. 
Mem. 3. 12. 8 aloypdy ynpaca, mpiv idety éaurdy, motos Gv ndAdtoTos yévot- 
To.—An, 4. 8.7 nporwv ef 8oiev dy rovrwy ra mord. 2. 28 épwréow ef THs 
€OéXoe oupropeverOa. Other examples will occur in reading. See also 
for the Indicative the general remarks below, m. 67 sq. | 
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Note 2. That the Subjunctive also is found after affirmative clauses (no. 65 


2 above), is to be explained from the circumstance, that there are certain 
affirmative modes of expression, in which the Conjunct. dubitativus is sup- 
posable; e.g. in double questions: /Esch. Prom. 779 éAov yap, 7 Ta Aowwa 
go ppacw, i) Tov é€kAvoovr’ eve. Comp. Il. v. 742. «. 701; or alternately 
with Subj. and Opt. Il. o. 307. Or, as in Hdot. 1. 53 (comp. 2. 52) Kpotoos 
€vere AXeTO emetpwtay Ta ypnoTnpia, €t oTparevnrat emt Ilepoas Kpotcos, 
‘whether he might venture fo make war against the Persvans ; ” and yet it is 
then said further: cai ef rwa otpariv mpogbéotTo ovppayor, i.e. a single 
question, and whether, if so, he might bétter secure allies. 

Nore 3. To such indirect interrogative clauues, even when they are in 
the Subjunctive, Homer adds the particle xe, e.g. Tl. y. 244; Se in 
the apparently independent at xe Or elke with, the Subjunct. e.g. Il. «. 
279. a. 420 ai xe rvxwpt, TiOnra. Od. a. 379 Yeods emPBadcopa, al Ké mob 


Zevs daot wadivtira Epya yeveoOa.—In close connection with this is the pro- - 


saic usage of é€ay after verbs implying to examine, see to, as oKorreiv, opay. 
E. ¢g. wee: p. 510. b, oxdémet bn, €av woe box ev Aeyewv, comp. Theet. 

p.192.e. So too clliptieally, like the Homeric  etke 5 e.g. Aleib. I. p. 122 
pnde TOUTO Hpeiy dppntov €gTW, € av Tas aia On ov él. 


Note 4. For other remarks upon the interrogative clauses, see $ 127. 5. 
$151.1. 6, 7. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


on the use of the Moods in dependent Clauses. 


Note 1. The rule that the Subjunctive is used after primary tenses, and 
the Optative after historical tenses, we have found to be confirmed ; but only 
in general. Accordingly, the change of a primary tense in the main clause 
for an historical tense, must have an influence upon the mood of the de- 
pendent clause ; and particularly, in all eases where the Grammar makes a 
distinction in the double construction with the Subj. and Optative, the con- 
struction with the Subj. conneets itself by preference with a primary tense, 
and that with the Opt. with an historical tense. E.g. the clause: kai, éav 
TL EXOPEV, SaHoopev, if made dependent on exeAevoev would read: Kali nas, et 
Te EXOUMEY, exeAevoev Sovvat. Or, the example in Dem. Phil. 3. p. 122, of 

"A@nvatot exddrafov Kat esi le ovs aiabowwTo Swpodoxovrras, if referred to 
the present time would read: of ’A9. coddCovet Kal timpodvra, ods dy ai- 
oOwvrat Swpodoxovrras ; and so yikes versa. So too Isxus de Arist. Her. 17 
oi per, OTav TeEpt Xpneatov dvoruxacy, Tous aderepous avTav maidas eis 
érépous pa iela ELOTOLOVT LY, wa BN HeTaTXoOTL THs TOU Tarpos drtpias * 
ovTot d€ dpa eis Umdxpewv ovciay Kai oikdbey ela emotiouy adas avrovs, iva Kal 
Ta. UTdpyovra mpocamoAegetav. Still, as both the Opt. and Subjunet. 
depend wholly on the supposition which ‘the writer in every case connects 
with the clause, and not alone on the preceding tense, there are examples 
enough of depariure from the above rule; e.g. 1) Where the Subjunctive 
follows an historical tense ; thus after the final particles (iva ete. m. 45), and 
with pa after verbs of fearing, etc. see m.50. We find also, just as often, 
€av, Gotis dv, Grou av, eretday, With the Subj. in narration, especially in the 
indirect style, when the same construction would have place in the direet 
style; e.g. Xen. Hell. 2. 1. 24 Avoavdpos tas vais éxéXevoev EreaOar> émet- 
Sav de exBaow, aromdeiv. 2) Where the Optative follows a primary tense ; 
e.g. after pie particles, and after BN implying fear, anxiety. But also 
elsewhere ; € .g. Dem. Ol. 3. p. 38 THY aurny ovvragw drcarecot (se. eyo Vv. 
Bovhopar), ¢ iva ray KoLvav Exagtos 7) pépos AapBdvov, 6tTov S€orTo H OAs, 
els tou” erotsos Urdpyn. See other examples in m. 64, 65. 


66 


67 


Nore 2. In respect to the particle adv, we have scen, that it often stands 68 
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‘in dependent clauses expressed by the Subjunctive, while the Optative re- 


jects it. Nevertheless, the case is not infrequent, (although the learner 
will do well at first to regard such cases rather as exceptions from the rule,) 
that, since in clauses with the Subjunctive the d 1s always closely united 
with the conjunction or pronoun, when the construction passes over into the 
Optative, this latter retatns the dy with the conjunction or pronoun, without 
forming the mood described above inm.15. Hence examples are not seldom 
of doris dy, éresday, dws dv, mply dv, drdrayv, Gros dy, even dray and day, con- 
nected with the Optative; e.g. Xen. Cyr. 5. 5. in. éréarehrev aire Free, 
Srws cipBovdros yiyvotro, 6 ys dy Soxoln mpdarrev. An. 7. 5. 8 éudpuyqro, 
ws, emetSay ém Sadarrav aréd Oot, rapadoco: air@ BiodvOny. ib. 7.7. 57 
edéovro py aweddew, mply dy dmaydyos rd orpdreupa Kai Cin Boon Ta pa- 
Soin. Comp. Hell. 2. 4.18, ib. 5. 4, 47 ’Aynoidaos éxéXeve Gudadrrev, ews 
ay atros 2X Oo. Dem. Mid. 5 ryv rapackeuny, fy dv ropicacré tis, ove 
deabe yprva tBpiferOa. So after dray Aschyl. Pers. 448; after day Thuc. 
8.27. Still, many of these instances are not sufficiently settled by the 
manuscripts; so that the editions often vary between the Subjunctive and 
Optative. See also Thuc. 2. 93 py dy. Anab. 7. 4. 2 drws dy. 


Note 3. The usual mood tn sermone obliquo, especially in narration, 
is the Optative; and herice also the Optative is commonly found in inter- 
jected clauses in the indirect style; e.g. Xen. Agesi. 1.10 Trooadépms dpo- 
cev, el oneioatro, ws EAOorev, obs wéepmoece mpos Bacthéa ayyéAous, dcarpage- 
oOa xrA. But as the Greek language, in dependent clauses in general, 
employs the Indicative far oftener than the Latin, (e.g. after final particles 
and those marking consequence, comp. m. 34,) it also does the same in in- 
terjected (parenthetic) clauses in sermone obliquo. For as Greek writers in 
Sapa are fond of a sudden transition from the indirect style to the direct, 
(e.g. Hell. 2.1. 25 "AAciBeadns otk €v Kad@ Epy avrovs dppeiv, dAdAa peBop- 
pioat és Syordy mappvec: of dvres vavpaynoere, Epn, Grav BovrnoGe. Comp. 
Cyr. 1. 4, 28 extr. 5. 3. 54. ib. 8. 3. 3,) so too the Indicative is not sel- 
dom abruptly introduced, where according to all the laws of construction 
we should expect a dependent mood, and where too the Latin regularly em- 
ploys the Subjunctive. We give here a single example from Xen. An. 1. 3. 
14: Els 8€ 89 aire, orparpyods pév EécOat Gdovs ws raycora, ef ph Bovre- 
rat KXéapxos anmdyew -—éeAOdvras 8€ Kipoy aireity moa, @s drom\€orev> ed 
d€ py Bidq ravra (see m. 67), iryepdva aireiv Kipov, doris dea Gidrius rhs yopas 
awd £es-—népyat 8¢, xal mpoxatadnWopevous Ta Gxpa, dros py Pbdawar (sce 
m. 45) pyre 6 Kipos pyre of Kidixes xaradaBévres, dv woddovs nai woAAd xp7- 
para €yopey apraxdres. Comp. Cyr. 4. 2. 36. Dem. Ol. 1. p. 12, ete. 


Note 4. Here also is to be noted, though not of frequent occurrence, the 
Optateve without dy in the indirect style, instead of the Indicative. This 
corresponds to the German Subjunctive in the indirect style ; and is found 
only when it forms the conttnuatton of an indirect clause introduced by ori, 
ws, or the Infinit. e.g. An. 7. 3.13 €Xeyor monXol, Gre mavros dfia Aéyes Dev 
Ons: yetpov yap etn Kat olxade aromety ov Suvardy ef. Also Soph. Phil. 
615. Prat. Rep. p. 420. e, ete. 


Note 5. In conclusion of this whole discussion respecting the moods, it 
may be well to note here some especially instructive passages from the 
books most frequently read; e. g. Demosth. Phil. 3. p. 128. (14 éxeivd ye 
ainxpéy, vorepdy mor’ etretv xrd.) Xen. Cyr. 5. 3. 26-28. Mem. 1. 5. ib. 1. 
2.55 and espec. 59 sq. ib. 3. 6. 16-18; also the continuation of the example 
in m. 69, An, 1. 3, 15 sq. 


Nore 6. The syntax of the ImpERaTIVE does not require a separate dis- 
cussion. The single passages which treat of it are fully given in the Index, 
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THE INFINITIVE. 
$140. General Construction. 


1. The Infinitive is that form of the verb, which merely ex- 
ele the idea of the verb indefinitely, that is, without any re- 
ation of person or mood. In this way, on the one hand, it ap- 
roaches the nature of a substantive ; as is shewn by its receiv- 
ing the article (no. 5), and by its position as subject or object in 
a clause. On the other hand, it retains its verbal character, in 
that it admits the distinction of tenses and the various verbal 
constructions. It is used wherever not only the Latin, but also 
the English, requires the Infinitive, either simply or with to; 
and frequently likewise where both these languages employ the 
Subjunctive. Thus it is found: 

a) As the subject of a clause, as in Latin, after the impersonal 
words and phrases Se?, mpoonxet, xarov éott, ayabov éor, and 
many others; e.g. deb Aeyeev* 400 Sypav. 

b) As the complement of an incomplete verbal idea; and this, 
not only as in Latin after verbs signifying fo be wont, to be able, 
to think of, to endeavour, etc. but also where in Latin a con- 
junction is employed (ut, quin, quominus), as after verbs of en- 
treating, commanding, exhorting, doubting, etc. E.g. olocr’ 
eit trovety* Séopal cov Trapapéve: Trapawe réeyew, etc. 

c) After verbs which imply a reference to the future, (as péA- 
New, eArrriverv, dvaBddrAc&oGat, imiryveioOa, and the like,) the 
Greek language fills out the idea by subjoining the Infinitive 
Future ; where in English we do it less perfectly by means of 
the Infin. Present. 

Examp.LEs: Dem. Ol. 3. p. 31 ef res bya dvaBadAera wotnaoety ta Seor- 


ra, ideiv éyyvbev Bovrera rd Sed. Cyr. 1. 6. 4 eAmifes revEer Oar dy dy 
8é7. Comp. also § 137. n. 11. 


Note 1. That instead of the Inf. Fut. we often find the Inf. Aor. and 
Pres. with dy, has already been note4@, §139.m.18. Still, not unfrequently 
the simple Inf. Aor. as an indefinite tense, fills the place of the Future ; 
e. g. Plato Pheedo p. 67, e, éxeioe Epyovrat, of adixopevors eArris €oriy, od ba 
Biov Fpwv, ruxetv. So too with ace. o. infin. Cyr. 2. 4.15 mito, éxei- 
vous «AO ety mpos oe padrAoyv. See Heind. ad Plat. Phed. 32. 


d) For the Infin. with «7, after certain verbs, see } 148. n. 9. 

2. Kindred with this is the Infinitive, which is put after an 
adjective (or also a substantive), either for completeness or for 
greater definiteness, like the Acc. described in $131.7. Here 
the Infinit. Active is employed, not only where the relation is 
active, but also where it is of a passive kind, where the Latins 
put the Supine in w. Still, in such cases, the Infin. Passive is 
not unusual. 


EXAMPLES: émerndevos rotetv rt.—ov Sewds dors A€éyerv, GAN advvaros oryav. 
—Eur. IT. 1002 Seat yuraixes eipioxey réyvas.—ndv dxovew, suave audity, 
—Saipa idéo8as, mirabile visu, Hom.—pe@deos vonoat.—rddts yao?) AaBeiv.— 
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ra Séovra eiretv, dicenda, Dem.—Plut. Thes. 23 veavioxos Inkupavns opOjvat, 
as in Horace niveus vidert.—dafws procicbar Hschin. p. 67. 

Note 2. By means of a certain syntactical license, this Infin. of comple- 
ment is sometimes put epenthetically after a word, on which other noun- 
adjuncts already depend ; or, these noun-adjuncts are made to refer to the 
other word rather than to the Infinitive. E.g. Plat. Crit. p. 52. b, ovx ém- 
Gupia oe dAdAys wédews ovd’ Arwv véuov CAaBev cldévar. Legg. 1. p. 626 
Boxeis pot ras Jeou erwvuplas Afwos elvac paddrov émovopafer Gas. Soph. 
Phil. 536 mpds rt pevotpey mpdaaecy. Comp. II. w. 35 rév viv ove érAnre 
gaaoa 7 Tr’ GAdyo Ld€éecv Kai pyrépe rd. 

3. The Infinitive is put also after a complete predicate-idea, to 
express purpose or result; where the Latin are either con- 
junctions, or the construction with the Gerund or Particip. Fut. 
Passive. 

EXAMPLES: ¢3uxev avrd dovdm hopjoat.—é dvOpwros méuce pideiv.—P lat. 
Apol. p. 33. b, mapéyw éuavrov épwray, ‘that they should ask me.’—immoy 
wapetxe TO avdpt avaBnvas.—Xen. Ages. 4.3 "Ay. ras air@ xdpiras (gifts) opec- 
Aouevas tH marpidt KaprrovaGa mapedi8o0v.—Anab. 2. 2. 3 epol Ivopevy lévac 
ént rov Bacidea ovx éylyvero ra lepa, as I sacrificed tn order to go against the 
king, the sacred rites were not favourable ; and further on: i¢vas 8€ mapa rovs 
Kupou gidous, mdavu kata nuiv rd iepa Rv, but to go with the friends of Corus 
the sacred rites were altogether favourable ; taken from the common phrase 
éxaddtépee ravta moe ©, g. Hdot. 6. 76.—Mem. 3. 6. 15 ’A@nvaious mavras 
vopifes 8urncecbar rotjoa meibec Gai cot ;—Plat. Prot. p. 329 opixpod twos 
évdens elute mayr’ yew. 

4. When the Infinitive expresses a result or consequence, it 
usually takes wore before it, and less often os, as has been already 
noted; see in $139. F. This occurs always in prose, when a 
demonstrative of degree (oirws, és roaovro, etc.) precedes; often 
likewise after certain verbs, as vroveiy, Svatrparrecban, Tree, Wn- 
piverOat, cupphépev, cup Svat, and the like; also after adjectives, 

€ , IOs 
as ixavos, advvaros, etc.—For the Infin. after olos, dcos, see 139. 
m. 57; and for the use of this ore with finite tenses, see § 139. F. 


ExampLes: Mem. 1. 2. 1 Saxparns fv mweradevpévos otras, Sore maw 
pasins eyew apxovyra.—Cyr. 3. 2. 29 gnotv repdoecOa moinoat, dSore oe 
voullew xad@s BeBovredobat.—Hdot. 6. 5 ‘Ioriatos ove €retBe rovs Xious 
hore €wure Sovvat véas.—Plat. Gorg. 478 ’Apyédaos 8tempataro Sore pyre 
cordfer Gat pyre dddvar Sixny.—Thuc. 5.14 EvyéBy Sore worepov pydev ers 
dvacba: pyderépovs.—Plat. Prot. p. 338 adddvaroy tpw dSote Wpwraydpor 
coporepdy ri’ Eder Oat. 

Note 3. The omission of Sore before the Infin. after a preceding demon- 
strative of degree, is poetic; e.g. Aischyl. Ag. 490 ris Sde hpevav xexoupe- 
vos, ddAayG Adyou kapeiv. See the example from Eur. Or. 559, in § 139. 
m. 30a. So too the omission of olos (ib. m. 57): Il. ¢. 463 yret rorovd’ 
dvdpés, (sc. ofov) duuvecy Sovdcoy fuap. Compare the use of the demon- 
strative before the Infin. in § 127. 1. e, and § 132. n. 22. And following 
the same analogy, ovrws is found sometimes, though not often, in prose, as 
redundant before the Infinitive, or preparing the way for it; e.g. Cyr. 8. 
7. 10 émadevOnv ovrws tad THs mwarpidos, Trois mpecBurépois bmeixety: Kat 
buas 8 odrws éemaisevoy, Tos jey yepatrépous mpoTipay, Tav 8€ vewrépwr 
mporertpuno dat. 

Norte 4. The Infin. of some short parenthetic clauses may be referred to 
the preceding constructions; e. g. dwA@s eireiy to speak briefly, in short. 
So too duol Soxeiy it seems to me, in my opinion; dAtyou V. pexpod deiv, t 
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wants little, almost, nearly ; moAAou dei, tt wants much, not by a great deal. 
For the personal construction of such verbs, see in § 151. I.7. So too the 
[nfin. often stands after ws, Gaov, in parenthetic clauses ; 6. g. ws ovyrdépos 
eiretv, as cuveAovre elreiy (for which also simply ouveAéyre can stand, comp. 
§ 145. n. 3), so to speak briefly ; doov y’ pe eld€vat so far as I know; bos eros 
eirety so to speak; as eixdoa, etc. See Heind. ad Plat. Hipp. maj. 11. 


5. The Infinitive also takes the article 70, and thus is capable 
of declension ; as has already been noted, in $125.8. It admits 
likewise therewith the nearer adverbial ‘and objective adjuncts ; 
as TO Kaas atrobaveiv, To TOUS pidous adiKeiv, TO bd THY plror 
ddixcio Oat, etc. The article is commonly prefixed, whenever the 
Infinitive fills the place of a substantive and can readily be ex- 
changed for one? This occurs in a threefold way : 

a) When the Infin. is the subject of a clause, and the clause 
contains a general sentiment; e. g. yaNemrov TO Trovety, TO 5é KENED- 
oat padvov. 

Note 5. If the clause contain no general sentiment, the article i8 not i in- 
serted ; 6. g. Hdot. 3. 71 émet d€ és Aapetoy amixero yvouny dr opaiver Gat, 
heye rodde. We must distinguish between 780 ré Sip av and “ts SInp@v. 
Also after a preparatory demonstrative in the main sieuse (§ 127. 1. e), the 
article is commonly omitted ; ; since the former supplies its Place ; e.g. Eur. 


Hipp. 470 ev copoict yap rad’ €ort Jmmrav, NavOdavecy ra py xadd. Eur. 
Or. 1161 Bapos rt dv r@d’ eoriv, aiveto Gas riay. Comp. § 132. n. 22. 


Norte 6. But when the Infin. stands as if in apposition with the subject- 
noun, the article is inserted; e. g. Thuc. 1. 41 9 evepyeoia 7 és Zapious, TO 
8¢ nas TleXorovyyaious rots Zayiows py Bondnaat, Trapéo ev tpiv Thy Zaplov 
kddgow. Cyr. 7. 5. 52 qAbev 7 Sewn ayyedia, rd mavras avOporous ep nas 
ovAreyer bat. 

b) When the Infin. is the object of a clause ; and consequently 
depends on verbs which govern the Accusative, or also the Geni- 
tive of object. Here the Infin. must be regarded as the real ob- 
ject of the action expressed by the principal verb, and conse- 
quently as a substantive. 

Examp.es: Cyr. 1. 4. 21 é&omep Kuwy yewvaios Seas pos Kampoy, ovTas 
6 Kupos épépero, pdvoy Spay 46 matey Tov dAcoKdpevov. Dem. Phil. p. 41 
oxoray ré re wAHOos rH Suvduews kai TO Ta xwpia mayra dmodkwAévat TH 
move. Mem. 4.3.1 76d pév ody Aexrixovs Kal mpaxrixovs yiyverOat rovs cuvdv- 
ras ovx €omevoev. Comp. Hdot. 9. 79. 

Nore 7. So soon however as the Infinitive is only the complement of the 
idea expressed by the governing verb, and consequently combines with this 
into one predicate, it admits no article ; ; Since it then is taken merely in a 
verbal sense. E. g. BovAopar déyetv, also ercOupG, mapatva, redevo heyew, ete. 
Here again we must distinguish between Hell. 1. 6. 10 Kipos ae dveBddderd 
pot oy ahaa and Mem. 3. 6. 6 rd peév mAovaotwrepay thy mod Toteiy ava- 
Badovpeba. 

c) More especially the article stands before the Infinitive, when 
the latter depends on a Preposition, or the construction requires 
it to be in the Genitive or Dative. By means of this mode of 
construction, which is especially frequent in Greek prose, the 
Infinitive was used to express, not only very many adjuncts, 
which in other languages require a whole clause with a conjunc-. 

Bs 
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tion; but also abstract nouns. But here, any adjunct which 
might stand in the Genitive with such a noun, rnust with the 
Infin. be put in that case which the verb requires. e 
EXAMPLES: 'A@nva eppipe rous avAous diva rd Thy Oyw adris moveiv dpop- 
Se because, etc.—rd pev ovv éwiopxoy xadeiv Twa dvev Tov Ta menpaypeva 
exvuvat, Aosopia eariv, without shewing, ete.—rd mAoureiy oti ev T@ xpa- 
aba padrov h €v r@ xexrnoba.—Dem. 01. p. 16 rd yap eb mparrew mapa rh 
afiav adopun tov Kaxas ppovety rois dyvonrows yiyverat, Sedrep tro\Adxis Soxel 
To pvdagat rdyaba Tov xrycacba yarerwrepoy elvat, i. e. to keep property 
is more difficult than to acquire tt. 


Note 8. On the other hand, the article is not inserted, even after a sub- 
stantive, wherever the Infin. expresses only a filling out or complement of 
the idea on which it depends (see no. 2. b, and n. 7), or the governing noun 
with its verb combine into one predicate-idea, This may be seen in the 
following examples: Isocr. p. 349 of pyropes rovs addous 8c8aaK eev réxynv 
éxouvct, equiv. to érigrayraz. Thuc. 1. 16 émeyévero GAdos re GAdob xwdrv- 
para pr avénOnvat, i. q. exwAvovro. Comp. Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 25. So after 
adjectives: Soph. Ant. 1173 reOvacw-~ of d€ (avres atriot Javeiv; seo above 
in no. 2.—But when the article is wanting after a preposition, or, generally, 
wherever the Infinitive is taken substantively, this is a freer or poetic usage ; 
e. g. Eur. Alc. 11 sais bépnros, bv Javety éppvoduny, i. e. from death. 
Hdot. 1. 158 ’Aptorddtxos €rxe pi) WoLnoat Tavra Kupaiovs. (Contra, An. 
3. 51 11 6 doxds 800 dvdpas efes row py xaradiva, i. e. from sinking, so as 
not to sink.) Hdot. 1. 210 ov, & BaotAev, avri pév SovAwy éenxoinoas rewde- 
pous Ilépoas eivac: avrt 8€ dpyea Gace in’ Gddruwv, dpyew dravruv. 


NoTE 9. Sometimes the Infin. with rd (Acc.) is found, where the con- 
struction strictly requires the Genitive. E.g. Thuc. 3.1 réy ousAov eipyor 
TO py Ta eyyis rhs méAews Kaxoupyiev. Comp. 2. 53. Plat. Lach. p. 190. e. 
See also the next note. 


Note 10. The Infinitive with the article in the Genitive sometimes ex- 
resscs a purpose ; but commonly only in entire clauses ; e. g. Thue. 1. 23 
ras Stahopas, rov phn twa (nrjoai more, €& Grov rowovros méAepos 
xatéeotn, that no one may ever have to inquire; comp. Cyr. 1. 3.9. It is 
usual here to assume an omission of é¢vexa; § 132.8.—The poets in this sense 
can even put ré before the Infinitive: Soph. OT. 1416 mdapec8” ode Kpéwy, 
TO mpdaaety kai rd BovAevery. Eur. Ale. 710 ov y’ ody dvadas dtepa- 
xov To pn Saveiv. See Exc. 1t ad Dem. Mid. 

Note 11. There is still another Infinitive with rov, the explanatory or 
epexegettcal Infinitive, so called, which serves to explain an abstract noun. 
where we should expect rather the case of the preceding noun. E.g. Dem. 
Pac. p. 62 AaBeiv nBovrero rnv dav rov modcpov, Tov Soxeiv dt’ avrov 
pias eiAndevat. Plat. Legg. 2. p. 657 9 rns ydovns cat Aumns (nrnots Tov 
(nreiy ael xawn povowy xpnoba xcrdA. Phaed. p. 97 9 Ewwodos rod mAn- 
giov dAAniXoyv reOnvae. 


6. Between the article and the Infinitive, there may be inter- 
posed not only near adjuncts of the Infinitive, but also entire sub- 
ordinate clauses. 

ExampLe: Mem. 1. 2.-4 (Swxparns) rd pév oby irepecbiovra breproveiv 
aredoxiuace (he dtsupproved), rd 8€, doa y’ ndéws 7 Yuyn déxerat, ratra ixavas 
éxrroveiy, eSoxipate. Comp. Cc. 13. 6. 

7. The Infinitive often stands wholly tndependent, instead of 
the Imperative of the second person. In this case, the subject 
(if expressed), and all the declinable adjuncts belonging to it, re- 
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main in the Nominative ; comp. $141. n.6. Here it is usual 
(though unnecessary) to supply péuvnoo or the like. 

ExaMPLes: Il. p. 692 adda aby” al’ ’Ayrj, Jéwv ém vnas ’Ayatay, 
elreiv.—Plat. Soph. p. 218. a, dy 8° dpa re rp penne wueay 4i0p. es eye 
aircag@ae rovrwy. See Heind. ad Plat. Lys. 18. 


$141. The Infinitive with tts Subject. 


1. When the Infinitive has a subject of tts own, that is, a dif- 
ferent one from that of the main sentence, the fundamental rule 
is, that this subject, with all its declinable adjuncts, whether 
substantives, adjectives, or participles, is then put in the Accu- 
sative. Thus with the Infin. introduced by the article, ro, rod, ro: 
. Exampyes: Soph. Trach. 65 ré oé marpos pr rubécOat mov ’orw, alcyuvny 
epee sc. cot. Plat. Symp. p. 218 épol ovdey ears mperBurepoy rou as Béd- 
riorov epe yeveoba. Dem. Ol. p. 29 éx rov mpds xapew Snurryopety évious 


els ray mpoeAnAvbe poxOnpias ra mpaypara. Xen. Apol. 14 dmorotot r@ € pe 
reripno Oat ind Sadvov. Plut. Mor. p. 223 KAeopens “Apyous arérece, bid 


ro ras yuvaixas Srdos abréy apiverOat. 
When also the subject of the Infinitive is not separately express- 
ed, or is left indefinite, the declinable adjuncts belonging to it are 
still put in the Accusative ; provided always, as before, that this 
implied subject is different from that of the main sentence. Thus 
again with the Infin. introduced by the article: : 


ExampLes: Plat. Crit. p. 49 ot&émore dpdas tyes rd xaxas mag ovra 
dpiverbas dvri8pavra xaxas, that one suffering evil should avenge himsel 
by returning evil.—Cyr. 5. 4.19 rd duaprdvey avOpwmmous Syras ovdey 
Savpacrdy.—Dem. Ol. p. 20 ovx gory adcxodvra xai emtopxotyra duva- 
uw BeBaiay erncacbac. 

2. In Greek, as in Latin, we find especially what is called the 
construction of the 

_ Accusative with the Infinitive, Accus. cum Infin. 


This occurs when after verbs, and particularly verbs with the 
general idea to say, to believe, there follows a dependent Infini- 
tive-clause having its own subject in the Accusative, as above in 
no. 1. E.g. ot puOoroyo faci, rov Ovpavoy duvacrredoat tparov 
tov twravros, mythologists say, Uranus first ruled over the unt- 
verse. This construction is used especially, when whole sentences 
are expressed in sermone obliquo; where in English we employ 
the simple Indicative as above, with or without the conjunction 
that. 

Nore 1, As in narrative the historical Present often takes the place of 
the Aorist, so in the oblique style the Infin. Present does the same. E. g. 
Plat. Symp. p. 175 pera ravra én odas pév Secmveiv, rov 8é Zoxpary odin. 
elovéva. Comp. Hdot. 6. 137. Xen. Mem. 2. 6, 31. 

Nore 2. Along with the construction of the Accus. c. Infin. there altern- 
ate, without any difference of signification, clauses with Conjunctions (drs, 
ws, etc. § 139. G), often in one and the same sentence ; e.g. Xen. Hell. 4.3.1 


dyyédrer Aepxvddidas, Ore vixgev re Aaxedatudvcor, nal avrady pév reOvdvas oxred, 
rev 8¢ noAcuioy mapmAnbeis. Indeed, by means of a certain anacoluthon, 
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the two constructions pass over the one into the other; see an example 
above, § 139. m. 61. Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 42 Amifew ypn, ws dvdpas ayabors 
padXoy 7 Kaxous avro’s yevnaoec@at. Comp. Cyr. 2.1.23. Hdot. 7. 226.— 
From the converse of this relation has probably arisen the very extensive 
usage, that the subject of a dependent clause introduced by a conjunction, 
is put with the verb of the main sentence in the Accusative; e. g. axovw 
aurév, @S am@Aero. See more on this construction in § 151. I. 6. 


Note 3. Through a want of syntactical exactness, we sometimes find, 
oven in the’direct style, main clauses with the Accus.c. Infin. This arises 
from an almost involuntary attraction towards some preceding verb of 
speaking, etc. and the clause appears grammatically incomplete. E. g. 

dot. 4. 5 dws dé Svar Aéyouet, vewrarov dravrwyv Ovéwy eivat rd operepov 
(as if preceded by: 3x. A€youcr). 95 os €yd ruvOdvopat rovrwy, rov ZddApokw 
SovAcvcat €v Zaye. Comp. also Xen. An. 6. 4 (2). 18 os eye feovod rivos, 
Gre KAeavdpos pédres HEeuw. 


3. When the subject of the Infinitive is one and the same with 
that of the main sentence, it is not expressed ; not even after 
verbs which are usually followed by the Acc. c. Infin. e. g. dn 
amovoatew, dixit se festinare. The learner in such cases must 
,not be misled by the Latin idiom, to supply the Lat. se (me, te) 
of the subject by éavrov etc.—The same rule holds good, when 
the Infinitive-clause depends on a conjunction (as mpw, dare), 
and the subject remains the same. 


Exampies: An. 1. 3. 1 of orpariorat ovx épacay iévas tov mpdow: tra- 
mrevov yap émt Baca iévar> picOwOnvac 8€ ovx emi rovr@ épacay err. Cyr. 
2.2.10 mOavot ovrws cioi reves, Sore, mpl eiSévac rd mpoorarrdpevoy mpdrepor 

é 
weiber Oat. : 


Note 4. A deviation from this rule is rare, at least in good prose; e. g. 
Plato Charm. p. 173 ofpae pev Anpety pe, and often after otua, Legg. p. 
860.c. Soph. p. 234.e. In strictness such a deviation can only have place - 
1) When some special emphasis requires the express repetition of the sub- 
ject in the dependent clause; see the examples. 2) When still other sub- 
jects are introduced in the dependent clause ; but then the Nominative also 
can stand with the Infinitive. On the second point see more in § 142. n. 3, 
and comp. $ 144. n. 8. 

Exampies under 1. Hdot. 2. 2 of Aiyumrie évduclov Ewurovs mpwrovs 
yevérOat mavray avOpanay, that they themselves, etc. 1. 34 Kpoicos éwyue 
éwurdy eivas avOporwy dravrwv oABiwraroy, comp. 1. 171.—Plat. Apol. p. 
36 Hynoduevos €pauTov TO Ovre emtexeorepoy eivat } Sore eis ravr’ idvra 
oa{ecOa. Isocr. Paneg. p. 58 (of rpdyova) épirovixnaay, odk éyOpots ddd’ 
dyraywouoras oas avrovs elvat vopifovres. Comp. Il. 7. 198. ». 269.— 
For examples under 2, see § 142. n. 3. 


Nore 6. In the use of the Infinitive for quoting the language of another, 
or in any other dependent discourse, the Greeks go further than the Latins, 
in this respect, viz. that they more frequently employ this construction with 
relative and other minor clauses. E.g. Plat. Alcib. I. p. 123 gy wapedOeiv 
xepav... fv xadeiy rovs emtywpiovs (amy, ‘he said he had passed by a 
country, which the inhabitants call the zone.’ Hdot. 1. 86 as 8 dpa pay 
WpoaTiHvat Tovro, avacrevagarra és Tpis dvouacat SOAQN, ‘as this presented 
itself to his mind, hoe groaned three times and pronounced Che name Soron;? 
comp. 6. 137. Thuc. 2. 102. Xen. Mem. 1. 1.13 Zwxparns edavpacev, ef py 
uvepov avrois éorw, Gti ravra ov suvardy éaotty avOpwmos edpew: érei nat 
TOUS péyoroy Hpovovvras eni rp repl rovraw Aeyew ov raita Sokalecy 
adAnAos. This takes place less frequently in conditional clauses, and not 
at all in final clauses: Hdot. 3. 105 elvas 8¢ rayurnra ovdevi érépp spoior, 
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ora ore, €f pt) MpoAapBadavecy trys ddov rors “Ivdovs, év o rods pipunkas 
ovArdeyer Oa, ovdeva dy chewy aroca{er Oa. 

4. For the personal construction so called after Xéyeras, Soxei, 
dnrov €ort, tpéret, and the like, see fully in § 161. I. 7. 


Norte 6. Finally, the Infinitive with the Accus. can stand entirely inde- 
pendent, to express wish, entreaty, command ; where we may supply some 
verb, as keAevw. Such a clause stands in the place of an Imperat. 3 pers. 
Comp. § 140. 7. 

Exampues: Il. y. 285 ef pev kev MevédAaoy ’Ade~avdpos xararédyy, airs 
éretO” “EXévnv € xero etc. dé x’ *AXeEavdpov kreivy EavOds Mevédaos, 
Tpaas éretO’ “EXevny arodotvat. Comp. also Il. 7. 79 with ¢. 92. Hes. 
e. 391 yupvov omeipev, yupvov 5€ Bowreiv, nudus ara, sere nudus, Virg. where 
the subject is left indefinite, and the indef. ris may be assumed. Or im- 
personal, e. g. Hdot. 5.105 & Zed, exyevérOat pot ’AOnvaious ricacbas, 


5 


‘may it be permitted me,’ ete. 

Nore 7. The same construction, with and without rd, sometimes serves 
as an exclamation of wonder, surprise: oé€ travta Spacat, that thou couldst do 
such things! Arist. Nub. 816 ro Ala vopifew, dvra tyAtkovrovi, that thou at 
such an age canst believe on Jupiter! Comp. Xen. Cyr. 2.2.3. Asch. Eum. 
801 ene madeiy rade, ev, Ewe Kata yay oixetv. 


§ 142. The Infinitive with Adjuncts. Attraction. 


1. When the subject of the Infin. has other adjuncts, whether 
attributes or predicates, in the form either of substantives or of 
adjectives, it follows of course, that where the Accusative of the 
subject is expressed, these adjuncts are also put in the Accus. 

EXAMPLES: “Aravres vopiCoper tiv yay ogaipay eivar.—Od. a. 173 of ce 
meCov dioua évOad’ ixéabac. 

2. Whenever the subject of the Infinitive is not directly ex- 
pressed, but the same has been already mentioned in some pre- 
ceding clause, there takes place a species of 

Attraction, 
peculiar to the Greek language; that is to say, these adjuncts 
are not put in the Accusative, but, in the absence of the subject- 
word, are in a certain sense attracted by the next preceding verb. 
This takes place in two ways: 

a) When the omitted subject of the Infinitive is at the same 
time the subject (Nominative) of the preceding finite verb on 
which the Infin. depends, the adjuncts connected with the Infin. 
must in like manner stand in the Nominative. E.g. 

6 “AnréEavdpos Epacker elvat Aos vids, 
Lat. dicebat se esse Jovis filium. 'This holds true also when the 
subject is not expressed even with the first verb. 


EXAMPLES : ésbackes eivat Seonorns.—é€revca avtovs, elvac Jeds, I persuaded 
them, that I was a god.—éevopifovro ov8’ avtoi cwbjoecbar.—ll. 8. 101 edyeo 
"ArdddAou peEew éExatouBny olkade voornoas.—Xen. An. 3. 2. 39 doris ipar 
rovs oixelous emOupet ideiv, peuvnoOw avip adyaGos eva. 

b) When the omitted subject of the Infin. stands with the pre- 
ceding verb only as an immediate or remote object, the adjuncts 
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connected with the Infinitive must in like manner stand in that 
oblique case in which their subject thus stands as object. Thus 
in the Genitive : 

éSéovro avrod elvay mpoOvpou, they besought him to be of 

good courage, Xen. Hell. 1. 5. 2. 
Or in the Dative ; e. g. 
&eori por yevéoOa evdaiuor, Dem. Ol. p. 35, 
as also in Latin, licet illis esse beatis——Or finally in the Accu- 
sative, where it again coincides with the general rule; e. g. 
xedeva oe elvar TrpoOupov. 


Exampes: Isocr. Pan. p. 60 rais médeot Avotredet paddAov €€ avépadruyv 
Ehancbjva, ff Sovracs aPOnvas yevouévacs—Thuc. 7. 77 dvayxatov dorw 
ipiv dvipdoty dyaGots yiyverOa.—Hdot. 1. 176 ray Avxiov papévay Eav- 
Giav elvat of woAAoi clot émnAvdes.—Plat. Apol. p. 21 FA@ov emi ria rey 
Soxovvray copay elvat. 

NoTeE 1. That however this attraction is not absolutely necessary, is 
shewn by the many examples where it is neglected, even after a Genitive 
or Dative expressed ; and where consequently the adjuncts of the dependent 
clause, both predicates and participles, stand in the Accusative ; comp. 
§ 144. n. 12. 

Exampces: Hdot. 6. 100 ’Eperpsees "A@nvaiwy edenOnodv cdiot Bon bors 
yevérOar.—lIsocr. p. 297 Sonat bpay, axpodcacba rev eyopevay, évOupn- 
Oévras Ort xrA.—An. 3. 2. 1 f80kev abrois mpopvAaxas natagrnoavras 
gvyxanely rovs otpariwras.— Mem. 1. 1. 9 én dev, A pev paddvras rovety 
Z8wxav of Jeol, pavOdvew. Here after €3wxay we must supply rots avOpa- 
ros, and yet the Acc. pa@dyras appears; but comp. below, in ¢ 144. n. 12, 
the similar clause from the same passage, where avOperos is expressed, 
and the attraction (yza6ovor) takes place. 


Note 2. In like manner after rpéwet, rpoonKet, Lert, cvpBaives, 
and the like, the predicate-adjunct often stands in the Accusative by the 
side of the preceding Dative, especially after €£ears. More commonly how- 
ever the person follows after, and passes over in like manner into the Accu- 
sative ; so that such verbs are then construed simply with the Acc. c¢. Infin. 

Exampies: Xen. Lac. 13.9 teore r@ vew nal Pacdpadv elva xai evde- 
xtov; see the example in $ 139. m. 28.—Plat. Ion. p. 539. e, od« dy mpézroe 
émtAnopova eivat dvdpa payeddsy.—Cyr. 1. 6. 17 oftrore dpyeiv mpoo7- 
Kes orpatiay. 7. 5. 83 ov roy Apxovra ray apxopevwy movnpoTe pov 
mpoonKes etvac. 

3. The same attraction takes place, when the clause with the 
Infinitive has the article (ro, tod, r@) before it. 

EXaMPLEs: mpés 16 oypépov (dar dia rd HldAavros elvat, they live only 
for profit, because they are selfish. Dem. Cor. p. 262 Anpoobévns cepvurera re 
ypahets dnopvyeiv, Demosthenes is proud, that being accused he was acquit- 
ted.—ov yap exmepurovra ent r@ 8ovAot, GAN emi r@ Spoeoe rois Aecrope- 
vos evar. Aristot. Eth. 3. 5 éf nui dor rd emcecxéos wal davrAors 
eivac.—So too the Accusative, referring to a preceding like case: Isoor. Ar. 
p. 154 érédecEe ras xadas modtrevopévas rodcreias mpoexovoas TH Stxatore- 
pas ewa. Comp. Eschyl. Prom. 235. 

4. In like manner, in the construction with @ore, the Nomin- 
ative stands with the Infinitive, when the preceding clause re- 
quires it. 

Examp.es: Dem. Ol. p. 34 od yap ovros ddpov epi eyo, Gore dreyOave- 
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ba Botreo ba pndévy opereiv vopifwy, i.e. that I should be willing to incur 
hatred, not expecting to do any good. Also the clause ib. p. 32, made inde- 
pendent, would read: pndeis tyAtxodros €otw wap’ tpiv, Sore rods vopous 
rapaBas pr Sovvat dixny, let no one be so powerful among you, that having 
transgressed the laws he cannot be punished. See note 3. | 
Note 3. According to § 141.3 and n. 4, when the subject remains the same 
in the dependent clause, it either must not be expressed in the dependent 
clause, or must be put in the Accusative. Hence in the phrase tmécyero 
auros monaew, the pronoun airéds is not the subject, but only a qualifying 
adjunct belonging to the omitted subject: se rpsum facturum. But when ; 
in a dependent clause, there are introduced other subjects besides that of ; 
: 

: 

: 

; 





the main sentence, and consequently for the sake of antithesis a repetition . = 
of the subject in the dependent clause seems necessary, a twofold construc- 
tion may take place, viz. either all the subjects are put in the Accusative ; 
or the repeated subject stands alone in the Nominative antithetic to the 
others in the Accusative. 

Examp.es: a) With Accus. Xen. Hell. 2. 1. 26 of orparnyot dmtévat abrov 
exeXevoav* avtTovs yap viv orparnyely obK exeivov. Plat. Hipp. M. p. 282 
olpat enue rAcl@ xpnpara elpyarOae 7) @AXovs civdvo. Comp. Charm. p- 195. e. 
Euthyd. p. 305.d. Amat. p. 133. b. Gorg. p. 452 ri €ore rovro, 6 dys ov pe- 

worov ayabdy eivat Kal oé Sypsovpyov eivac ad’rov; b) With the Nominative : 

Dein, Mid. p. 579 éué otecO’ iptv elooicew, ipets dé vepetrOar; do ye sup- 
pose that I shall always contribute, and ye always consume? and further on: 
vouiters nas pev dmronbatteio Ba, av d€ od mavocerOat.—Hdot. 7. 136 (Zépéns 
€n) Aaxedatmovious cvyxeat ta mavrav avOporoy vouipa, aitds d€ ravra ov 
ronoev. Thue. 8.76 inthe indirect style: rovs pev nyaprnxeva, rods marpi- 
ous véuous Katadvoarvras, adroit dé ca few (se. rods ydpous) ; also ante: duva- 
ra@repot eivae oes Exovres ras vads mopilerOa ra emirndera tadv ev TH wet, : 
i. e. than those in the city. Comp, also Xen. Mem. 2. 3. 17. Cyr. 2. 4. 25. 
Plat. Agesi. 10, So likewise after dore: Thuc. 7. 6 (€péacayv) dScre pyre 
avtrol xcorverba, éxeivous re amearepnKevat krA. Cyr. 6.1.14 (dvaxopifovrat 
ra émirndeta), Sore adrot pev Exew, nuas de pr divacbat AapBdveww.—Also in 
later writers: Muson. ap. Stob. p. 167 Sexp. pn rods pév moddovs Civ va 
éecbioow, adros b€ éobiew va Gj. (Contra, Diog. L. 2. 34 adroy b€ éodi- 
ecv.)—Comp. further § 144. n. 8. 

Notre 4. When after the verbs miorevety ron, weider Oat rim, there 
follows an Infinitive-clause, the subject of which is the remote object (Da- 
tive) of those verbs, the pronoun airés being omitted, the simple Infinitive 
is put instead of the Acc. c. Inf. E.g. Plat. Charm. p. 161 ‘Opap@ m- 
arevers KaA@s Néyety. Phedr. p. 271 pr) wetOaped” abrois, réyvy ypaew.— 
Whatever belongs to the omitted subject is likewise put in the attraction ; 
e.g. Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 55 od8’ ay rovras émigrevoy é€updvors eoecOa, 


$143. Construction or Rerative CLAvusEs. 


1. Of all minor clauses, those with Relatives present the great- 
est variety of construction and idiom; and thus form a very im- 
portant portion of the Greek Syntax. -It will be the object of the 
present section, to bring these together and exhibit them in their 

roper connection. For the relative pronoun (és, %, 6) separate- 
is see $126. § 127. 6. 

The nature of the construction with the relative proper'y re- 
quires, that with the verb of the main sentence there should stand 
a noun or pronoun (the Antecedent), and with the verb of the de- 
pendent clause the corresponding relative, each in that case which 
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its own clause demands. E. g. ovros cot 6 6 avip, ov eldes — 
perédwxey nuiy TavTov, doa TrapHy '—irov ovK EXW, OTL TLTTED= 
cat dy Suvainv.—For the exceptions and i aia from this 
rule, by attraction etc. see below, Text 12 sq 

2. In relative clauses which refer back ta pronouns of the first 
and sécond person, the verb must stand in the same person, as in 
Latin. 

Exampies: Eur. Suppl. 1094 ovx dy ror * els 768" HrOov, eis & viv xaxdy, 
dares (rov viov) grepioxopat. Od. B. 41 ovx éxas otros dyijp (i. e. eye), 
8s Aady Fyetpa. Her.2.115 eyo dy ce eriodpny os ¢ €pyov dvortararoy épya- 
oao, §139. m. 35a. Here belongs also Eur. 1A. 991 otxrpa wendvOapeyr, fj 
xevyy karéoyxoyv Amida, by § 129. n. 14. 


Norte 1. When the relative clause refers to a Vocative, it must of course _ 
stand in the second person; as I]. «. 278 xADGi por, Asos réxos, Fre jos alel 
waplioracat. The following passage can be regarded only t as a very rare 
exception : Il. p. 248 & prot, “Apyetav irynropes abe pedovres, ore wap aap 
dns Snusa wivovaty, cai onpaivovaty Aas. 


3. When a relative refers to several single objects, the same 
rules hold good in respect to it, as in $129. 4, 5, 10. 

Exampves: Isocr. Panath. ‘P- 278 ratra 3° eizrov, ov pds my evoéBecay ovde 
wpos THY Bexatoavyny ovde mpos Thy dpdvqow droBhewpas, é vv bupAGes. De 
Pac. init. Hikopev exkAnotagorres mept moAepov Kal elpnuns, A peyiorny exet duva- 
ps. ev tp Big. Od. B, 283 ovde ri icagw Sdvarov Kai xnpa péhaway, o os bn ope 
oxeddv err. Dem. p. 274 Kado tovs Jeovs mravras, cal magas, doo Exoves 
Ty “Arrixny. Is. p. 163 Thy mod oiknoopny, STOMA OTE: woAépoy Kal Kivdv- 
wov Kat rapayns, els Hy viv cabéorapev. 

4. Further, according to the analogy of § 129. 12, when in a 
relative clause the predicate is expressed by a substantive, the 
relative agrees with this latter, and not with the antecedent 
noun to which it strictly refers. 

Exampc.es: Plat. Legg. p. 699 6 @eBos, hy aide ev rots dw etropev.— 
Crat. p. 405 rov ovpavdy, obs 3) wéAXovs xadovow.—Phileb. p. 40 Adyot pny 
elaow év éxacros nay, As éAwidas dvopdfouer.—Contra, Legs. p. 629. d, 
rd pev, & xadovpey oract. 

5. The construction xara cuvecuv, ad sensum, (§ 129. 11,) 
is also here very frequent, as follows: 

a) The general indefin. relative (o7vs, ds av) in the Singular 
often refers to a Plural antecedent; since the idea of the Plural 
is already implied in the unlimited nature of this relative. 

Examp.ss: I]. 1. 260 (Seoi) dvOpamous rivuvrat, Gres ry émiopkov opocon. 
Plat. Rep. p. 566 mpoo-yeAg xal donateras navras, © dy mepirvyxayy. 

b) Vice versa, the relative can stand in the Plural, when the 
antecedent idea is a collective. 


EXxamP.es: I]. w. 368 ( "Exrwp) Aetre Auoy Tpwaxdy, ots deéxovras radpos 
puxey. Plat. Phedr. p. 260 (6 pnrwp pavOdver) ra ddfavra dy wAnba, oiwep 
Sixdcovat. —Freer or more poetcal are the following: Od. p. 97 xnros, 4 
pupia Booxes dydorovos vos “Aucberpirn, comp. Il. € 410. Dem. Cor. p. 328 
ae Kah@ re rayab@, €v ols ovdapov av pavaces yeyovws. 


c) The relative often accords with the natural gender of iis 
antecedent. 
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ExaMpeces: Il. €. 638 ofdv red dace Biny ‘HpaxAneiny (i. e. Hercules him- 
self), ds «rd. ib. x. 87 @idov Jddos (Hector), dy réxov abry. Comp. the ex- 
ample Od. ¢. 156, in $ 129. 11, 

d) The relative sometimes refers to an antecedent, which is 
only implied 7” the sense of the main sentence. 


ExampPLes: Thuc. 6. 80 dad DeAonovwjoov mapéorar ddedia, of (sc. ol 
@pédecay pepovres) ravde xpeicoous elol ra wodgua. Eur. Hec. 420 dvupgos, 


] 


dvupevaos, Sy (sc. ipevaiwy) pw éxpny rvxeiv. So too the pron. demonstr. 
Thue. 1. 36 6 GepsoroxAns pevyes és Képxupay, dy avra@y (sc. Kepxupaiay) 


evepyerns. 

6. That the postpositive article sometimes retains its original 
demonstrative power, has already been shewn in $126. On the. 
other hand, the usage so common in Latin, that a relative clause 
comes in place of a subjoined demonstrative clause and conse- 
quently stands independent, is far less frequent in Greek; and 
has for the most part a colouring of emotion, or belongs to the 
poetic language and especially to the dramatic dialogue, or falls 
within a later Latinizing period. 


Exampses: Plat. Apol. p. 35 ef ody of 80xotvres Stahepew rotodro: Evovrat, 


aloypov dv ein. ... ot épot 8oxovor wal, At Ty mode meptanrey. Soph. OT. 
723 rocatra Ghpat pavrixat Sewpicav. Gv evrpéemov ov pydev. Eur. Or. 424 
_ dialogue) MEN. THaAapndous ce ripwpet ddvos. OP. of y’ ov perny pot: 

ca rpia@y 8° ardAAvpat.—Apollod. 1. 1. 3 Kpdvos mparny peév ‘Eotiay xarémev, 
eira Anpyntrpav cai “Hpav, pe 6” As WAovrova cal Dooedava. 

7. When two successive co-ordinate relative clauses both re- 
fer to one and the same antecedent, but each of them requires a 
different case of the relative, there arises a twofold construction, 
viz. a) Either the relative stands only in the first clause, in the 
case required by it; and then serves at the same time for the 
following clause. b) Or instead of the relative in the second 
‘clause the demonstrative (avrov, avt@, Hom. &, of, ply, etc.) is in- 
troduced, in the required case. 

EXAMPLES: a) Plat. Alcib. I. p. 134. e, @ yap dv efovaia pev § mosey 8 
BovAera, voov 8€ py fxn, ri elxds oupBaivey; Phaad. p. 82. d, éxeivoe ols re 
perc rns davray Wuyns, GAAa pu) oopara mAatrovres (Got, ravty rpérovrat. 
- Il. a. 162 @ éms dd’ eudynoa, Sdoay 8€ por vies *Ayatav. Plat. Prot. p. 313. 
b, Lpwraydpas, dv offre yryvooness, obre dteikeEat ovderdmore. ob) Il. a. 79 
“Ayapépvor, 8s péya mdavrev Apyeiwv xparéet, xai ol meiBovrae *Ayaoi. Plat. 
Meno. p. 90. e, mapa rovrev, of pyre mpoomotovvras Si8doKaXot elvat, pyr” 
éorly abray pabnris pndeis, see § 148. 2.¢e. Dem. Ol. p. 35 of rpéyovot, ots 
ox éxapifovd” of eyorres, 003” edirovy adrovs dSomep tpas otro: viv, rav 
*EAAnvov ipfav. Comp. Thue. 2.74. Od.a.70. 8. 54, 113. 

8. When to a relative clause another minor clause is subordin- 
ate, in which latter there would naturally be a demonstrative 
referring to the main antecedent, but in a different case from the 
relative, the two clauses flow together into one relative clause, 
in which the relative takes the case of the demonstrative, and 
the demonstrative falls away.* See also } 127. 1.d. 





* We find the like construction in clauses with ydp, especially in Herodotus ; 
e. g. Hdot. 2.101 rd» RAAwy Bacirdwy ob yap EAcyor obdeulay Epyaw dwd8ekiy, 
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Exampues: Isocr. de Pac. p. 168 adrépodoi clot, ols, érdrav ris 8086 mrElw 
proOdy, per’ exeivou ef nuas axo\ovOnoovaw, instead of of, dmdray avrois xrd. 
—Dem. Phil. 3. p. 128 rod dv elretv Zyorev OAvvbtoe viv, A rdr’ ef 1p 0- 
eiSovro, ovx dy adrdAovro.—Plat. Rep. p. 466 of pvdaxes, ols €£d» mavra 
exe Ta Tay wodiray, ovdey €xoev, see § 145. n. 10. 2. 


9. Every relative clause, in order to be complete, must have 
in it a finite verb. Yet the omission of the copula is not unus- 
ual. Comp. $ 129. 20. 

EXaMPLes. I. 9. 50 mpoxdAXeroa 'Ayatéy doris dptoros. Eur. Phen. 745 
€Xov mpoxpivas oimep adkipo@raro. Plat. Rep. p. 466 dfovor trav raidev els 


Tov moAenov Goat adpot. Sometimes, though very seldom, the Subjunctive 
copula is thus omitted: ib. p. 370. ©, xouifovrat, Sy ay avrois ypeia. 


Note 2. A like omission of the copula occurs also in the very common 
attraction with the relatives olos, dros, nAixos, etc. for which see below, no. 
16, and § 151.1. 5. 

Note 3. When the predicate of a relative clause would be the same with 
that of the main clause, the predicate may be omitted in the relative clause, 
in order to avoid repetition; e.g. Od. A. 413 xreivovro aves ds dypweovres, 
ob pa tT... 4 yap f épdvy sc. xreivovras. For this elliptical usage, which 
occurs also in other minor clauses, (e.g. Xen. Hell. 1. 7. extr. cureNOov, 
Gre xat ol éx THetpaias sc. xatnAGov,) see more in $151. 1V. 5, and comp. 
$ 150. m. 8. 

10. As to position, the relative clause may naturally also stand 
first ; 0. g. Cyr. 1. 6. 11 6,71 8° dv AapBavyn tis, yapw rovtar 
eixos eidévae T@ Sdovrt.—For the frequent omission of the corre- 
sponding (antecedent) demonstrative, see § 127. 1. d. 


11. When the relative clause thus stands first, it is a very 
common and peculiar usage in Greek, (as also partially in Latin,) 
that the following clause does not grammatically fully correspond 
to the preceding relative clause, but takes some other turn. Such 
clauses are of many and various kinds in Greek writers, who so 
often sacrifice strict grammatical accuracy to other considera- 
tions, e.g. to symmetry, ease, and vivacity. All this will be seen 
in the examples. 

ExampLes: Mem. 2, 2. 6 a pev dv atrot €xwow ol yoveis ayaba apds rév 
Biov, Oi8doxoves rovs maidas: A 8’ dy olwvrat dAXov ixavédrepov eivar didaka, 
wéuxovot mpos rourov. Plat. Euthyd. init. & 3€ od édpwras, ry codiay av- 
row, & Kpirwv, mavoopo drexvas. Xen. An. 6. 1. 29 & 8” ipeis evvoeire, Gre 
ce dy ordows ety évos dpxovros fh mwoAdOv, ed lore Gre xrA. Hell. 2. 3. 45 

3’ ad elev, as eyw elus olos peraBadderOa, xaravonoare xrX. Luc. Deor. 
Conc. 5 xat & wdvrwv yeAoudrarov, cai tov Kuva ths “Hptydvns avizyayev. In 
this last case a clause with ore or yap can immediately follow: Plat. Rep. 
p. 491 8 wavrwv Javpacréraroy dxovoat, Ors év éxacroy dy emnveoapev rys pv- 
gews anrddAvat THY Yuxnv. Dem. Mid. 2 4 8° ev dpiv dorw imddoura, do@ yap 
rAciooty obros ny@xAnce, Torourp paddov éAri{w rd dixatov eLerv. Comp. also 
4151. IV. 10. 

12. In Greek, as well as in Latin, it is very common, that the 
noun (antecedent) to which the relative refers, is omitted in its 





kar’ obBty elvas Aauapérntos, instead of rods BAAous Bacirdas, ob yap abray fA. 
wrA.—Thuc. 8, 30 rots ’"AOnvalots xpocapiypévar yap Foay BAAa ies, wdoas 
twayaydrres eBotdAovro époppeiy, instead of of °AO. Foay yap abrots KTA. 
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own (the main) clause ; but is then inserted in the relative clause 
and in the same case with the relative. E.g. instead of ob7ds 
éotw 6 avip, dv eides, we find : . 

obTés eotiv, dv eldes AVS pa. 
In such a construction it is to be noted, that the substantive thus 
transferred often loses the article, and is not put tmmediately 


after the relative. And not unfrequently, for the sake of empha- 


sis, the latter clause thus formed is placed first; 
ov eldes avdpa, ovTOS éoTLD. 

EXAMPLES: ovK €oTw, Hvtiwa ovx hpkev dpyny, there is no public office, 
which he has not administered. Il. ¢. 131 ras peév of Baca, pera 8’ Eooerat, 
nv tér amnipey kovpnyv Bptonos. Plat. Phed. p. 61 obs mpoyeipous efxov 
pudovus rovs Alowrou, rovrwy éroinea (versified) ots mpdrots évervyov. An. 1. 
9.19 Kipos, ef rwa dp@n Karacxevaforra, hs apyot x dpas, ovx dv adeidero. 

13. Here also there occurs an Attraction, similar to that in the 
construction with the Infinitive, § 142. 2. When the relative, 
in respect to its own verb, would stand in the Accusative, but 
the antecedent stands in the Genitive or Dative, and has with it 
no demonstrative pronoun (as ovTos, éxetvos), the relative is then 
attracted by the antecedent, and takes the same case, instead of 
the Accusative. E. g. 


petabliws ait@ Tod ciTov, ovTrep adtos Eyes, thou sharest 
with him the food, wuicu thou thyself hast ; 
where ovep, because of the Gen. c/rov to which it refers, stands 
also in the Genitive, instead of the Accus. 6vrep which the verb 
éyew requires. So likewise 


ev mpoadéperas Tois pirors, ols &yet, he meets with kindness 
the friends, which he has. 

So when the proper Accusative would strictly express only a re- 
mote object; e. g. Dem, Mid. 35 Sleny ay dy abuendi TiS Nap 
Bavew, fete the expression @ adicodpat, ‘as to which I am of- 
fended,’ Plut. Mor. p, 334 tov pucOdv adv Ereprres arrehapBaves 
avtitepTopevos, ‘the wages for that by which thou didst delight 
me.’* ‘This attraction naturally takes place only when the relative 
clause contains a near and almost adjective qualification of the 
substantive ; consequently not in clauses like this: érnvéOn id 
TAVTOY THY EAVTOV TOMTOM, ods “eydra MpéXnoev. See $151. I. 2. 
Exampies: Il. y. 649 of ce AnOw rips, FsTé pe” Coxe rerysAoOa per 
"Axatois.—Hdot. 7. 164 Kdduos Kaos éxparnce peyddwv Xpnparov, trav oi Te- 
Ay emerpamero.—An. 1. 3. 16 TO Hryeudue miorevooper, @ dv Kipos 86.—Cyr. 
3.1. 33 xpnpara ody trois Incavpois, ots 6 marip Katédurev, eat TdAdavra 

rpicxOQua. 


Norte 4. The ear having once become accustomed to this construction, it 
became usual, even where the corresponding demonstrative was expressed 
in the first clause, to let the relative still follow in the same case; e. g. 





* An example with the Nominative is very rare: Hdot. 1.78 érexplvayro radra, 
obddv Kw eiddres Tay hy wept Sdpdis, Comp. Thuc. 7, 67. ras 
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Plat. Gorg. p. 452. a, of 8nusoupyot rovrar, by éexqvecey 6 rd cxodtdy mrosn- 
ods.* Xen. Eo, 2.1 tad ye rovrov, dy ob deonoway xadeis, ob nod vopas. 
This last is at the same time an example, where the Accusative-predicate, 
which is dependent on the second clause (3eomoivas), is also drawn into the 
attraction. 

14. Along with this Attraction there can also be connected thé 
usage described in no. 12 above; so that the antecedent or noun 
of the first clause is transferred from that clause to the second in 
such a way, that, together with the relative, it remains in the 
case required by the word on which it depends: 

petabiiws alt@ ob mep autos éyeus olrou: 

ev mpoadéperas ols eer Hlrots. 
It sounds still more strangely to us, when to all this is added the 
tnversion of the clauses: 


ols Exes plrow ed mpoodéperat. 

EXAMPLES: aroXavw dv éyw dyabdv.—Dem. Ol. 3. p. 35 rére pev cadres 
elye ra mpdypara éxeivois ypwpévots, ots elwov mpogrdrats.—An. 1.9. 14 
Kupos, obs émpa eOédovras xevduvever, dpxovras enoies hs xareatpépero xo pas. 
Soph. OC. 333 7AGov Eww Grep elyov olxerav miatG@ pdve. 

15. When the antecedent would express no definite idea, or 
has been already once mentioned, it is often omitted; and then 
the relative stands alone in a case not properly belonging to it; 
ee 8: / ? 54 | 

, Hepnpevos dv empage, 
instead of peuvnuévos TOY TWpaypaTwrv, ov érpater, and this 
for & érpafev.—And with the inversion: 
ols éyw ypapa. 

EXxamPLes: Seuvdrepd eoriv & peddAw Acyew by (i. e. rovrow A) elpnxa.—Hell. 
3.5.18 Avoavdpos Evy ols elyey jes mpos rd retyos.—Eur. Or. 564 ép’ ols 
3” ametreis, os merpwOnval pe bet, dxovcoy xrA.—Plat. Apol. p. 30 édenOny tyay 
pn JopuBetw éd’ ofs dy Aéyo.—Soph. OT. 862 otder yi dv mpagap dy dy od 


8 


got didoy, i. e. rovrov d eye mpagtas of cot hidov éor 


Note 5. The attraction extends so far as to include relative adverbs ; 
comp. §151. 1.8. E.g. Thue. 1. 89 of "A@nvaio: Scexopi{ovro evOus dev in- 
ef€devro rraidas xal yuvaixas, instead of éxeiBev, Grov. Comp. Soph. Trach. 703, 


16. In one instancg the Nominative of the relative also suffers 
this attraction, viz. where in a complete sentence, the Nomina- 
tive of the relative olos (dco, Aixos) would stand with the verb 
elvat; e.g. Xen. Mem. 2. 9. 3 wavy 7déws yapifovras avdpi rovov- 
ty, olos ov el, ‘very gladly do they gratify such a man as thou 
art.’ Here not only the demonstrative, but also the verb elvas 
is omitted, and the relative olos etc. is then so attracted by the 
main clause, that together with its adjuncts it assumes the case 


mee ee Oe ve ee ee Cee 


* It is usual to make this form of the sentence, as being the most complete, the 
basis of the doctrine of attraction; but improperly. Only the omission of the de- 
monstrative could cause the relative to be construed with (i. c. attracted to) the 
antecedent substantive, and thus the whole to be rounded off; comp. 8 above. For 
the sake of emphasis, the demonstrative could then be still further added. 
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of its antecedent, and is even inserted before the same ; e. g. wavu 
ndéws yaplfovras ow coi avépi. In such instances too the noun 
itself often falls away; e.g. Plat. Soph. p. 237 yarerov jpou Kai 
oi@m ye €“ol azropov, ‘thou askest something difficult and not 
to be answered, at least by such an one as I—And further, as 
the whole expression (of cot, oiw €uol) has the same relation as 
an adjective to its substantive (avdpé), it can therefore, like every 
other adjective adjunct, take with it the article in the same case. 
E. g. 76 ol cot avopt ; or without a subst. tots ofous Ayiv, Tods 
olous Upas, 1. e. TOLOUTOUS OloL UpeEls ETE. 

Exampies: Thue, 7, 21 aos avOpas ToApnpovs, ofous kat ’A@nvaiovs, ov« 
aytiroApa@ot. Cyr. 6.2.2 of d€ ofol mep tpeis dvdpes ra Bovdevdpeva Kata- 
pavOavovow. Hell. 2. 3. 25 yeyrooxopev, rots ofors nuiv re Kal piv ya- 
Aen eivae Snuoxpariayv.—Other more or less varying examples of this very 
common attraction with olos, daos, and #AiKcos, are the following : Od. x. 112 
thy b€ yuvaika ebpov danv tT’ Gpeos Kopupny, xara 8’ Eorvyov avtnv.—Arist. 
Acharn, 703 eixds dvdpa xuddv, nXikov Sovkvdidyy, €€or\écGar.—Hdot. 1. 160 
mapeckevatorvto ent picOg Ga@ dn.—1. 157 Mafdpns rod otparod poipav 6a nv 


dn Kore €xov eAavver emi Sapdis.—Plat. Symp. p. 220 Swxparys, cai wore Gyros — 


muyou olov dewordrov kal ravroy ovK eLtdvTwv, pews eEnet.—Apol. p. 39 dypi, 
& dvdpes, rysmpiay ipiv new xadrerwrépav ; olay eye amexrdévare.—Arist. 


Acharn. 601 ép@rv veavias, ofovs ov, diadedpaxdras. Comp. Dem. Androt. J 


extr. Hell. 1. 4. 16. 


17. When, vice versa, the antecedent is attracted by the case 


of the relative, (which of course remains in its own proper case,) 
this is a species of Anacoluthon () 151.11), or departure from the 
construction as begun. E.g. Xen. Ven. 1. 10 Medéaypos &€ Tas 
TLmds, as éaBe, havepal, instead of ai timai, ds M. dae, ete. 
This more commonly takes place, when instead of a substantive 
the antecedent is a general pronominal idea, (as adXos, Tis, Ere- 
pos, 7as,) Which may be readily connected with the relative. 


Examptes: Plat. Meno. p. 96. a, €yers eiwetv GAXOv Grovody mpaypa- 
Tos, ov of hackovres SiddoKador civat dpodoyoivrat ovK exiatacba Td mpaypza ; 
comp. ib. c. Hdot. 2. 106 ras 8€ orndas ras tora Séoworprs, ai pev mrEd- 
ves ovkeTt aivovra repieovoa. Dem. Cor. p. 230 érép@ 8 drw Kaxov tt 
Smoouev (nrotpev. Hell. 1. 4. 2 Aaxedarpdmoe mavroy dy déovra mempayd- 
tes eigiv. (Such examples therefore do not need to be explained by an in- 
version: ér@ 8’ érep, ov mavrwv.)—Il. 0.192 éAXov SB ov Trev olda, TED dy 
kAuta tevxyea Siw. Here rev (for rivos) stands where we should expect roo 
(ot), and has arisen out of the simple thought: ov« oida, rivos GAov Tevyea 


, 


U®@. 






Note 6. The same occurs again here, as in note 5, with adverbial cor- 
relatives ; e. g. Plat. Crit. p. 45 modAayou pev yap cal doce Grote dp 
apixn, dyarnoouct ce, instead of dAXayou drot, KTA. 

Note 7. The same takes place in the phrase ovdeis doris ob, nemo non, 
i, ©. every one, which is declined like a simple word ; sec more in § 148. n. 8. 
—Similar is the phrase often used by Plato, és BovXAes, Lat. guivis, i.e. 
each, every one, which also is declined: érov Botder cujusvis, Svrwwv Bodidet, 
etc. E.g. Plat. Crat. p. 432 ara ra béxa } Garis Bovret GAdos apOpds. 
Comp. Ion. p. 533. a. 


18. A relative clause becomes more complex and difficult of 
translation, when it stands in connection with other construc- 


ow i uy oe 
ae hd 
"Ss 
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tions ; e. g. with that of the Acc. c. Infin. as obtos cor, Sy onus 
elvat ixavwratov. So with the participial construction, seo } 144. 
4; with interrogative clauses, see | 127. 5, and n. 8. 

Note 8. For relative and other minor clauses in the Acc. ec. Infin. see 
$141. n. 5. 

19. Finally, it is to be noted, that relative clauses often take 
the place of other minor clauses. Thus we have already seen 
them as final clauses, as causal] clauses, and as ecbatic clauses ; 
see $139. m. 34, 35a, 35b. We may here further remark, that 
as el Tus, HY TU; often stand for doris (4149. m. 5), so also vice 
versa batts, ds ay, are sometimes put where we should naturally 
expect clauses with ¢? tus, etc. 


a 


Exampces: Cyr. 1. 5.13 6 re yap pi) rowovroy adroBnoerat wap tov, : 
ene rd eAdeirov AE. Soph. Trach. 905 exAae 8’ dpydvey drov Wwavoeer. 
Comp. also the first example under no. 11 above, and Plat. Euthyphr. ». 
3.0. Thue. 3, 45 cal rodAjs einOeias, Sores oleras rh. 


$144. Construction WITH THE PARTICIPLE. 


1. The Participle expresses the idea of the verb adjectively. 
It is therefore, like an adjective, put in connection with a sub- 
stantive; and then stands between the article and substantive 
(} 125. 1), or else after the substantive with the article repeated 
(§ 125. 3). With the article it may also stand as a substantive ; 
comp. $123.5. But it everywhere retains likewise its verbal 
nature, in the same manner as the Infinitive, in that it admits 
the distinction of tenses and the construction with cases. 

EXAMPLES: Avxos Atuorrwy: of trdpxovres vdpot, Or of vdpot of tardpyxovres - 
al 8a rovro aire ~vyyevdpevor hidos: 6 yiAlapyos 6 ras ayyeAtas eioxopi{wy: 7 
elxay 7 br *Areddou ypadeioa’ trav hiiov of wapdvres+ Ta mpoonxovra, Td enor 
mpoayKovra, «Th. 

In the further usage of the participles, so far namely as they 
are substituted for whole minor clauses, or at least are so trans- 
lated by us, we may note a threefold distinction, in that they 
stand: 1) Instead of a relative clause. 2) Instead of a minor 
clause with a conjunction, e.g. as, because, after that, tf, ete. 
3) As the complement of another verbal idea.—In the last two 
cases the participle cannot take the article. The same holds alse 
in the first case, except when the participle stands as a substan- 
tive, i. c. when it is to be translated by és qui, talts qui, he who, 
etc. while, on the other hand, those relative clauses for which 
clauses with a conjunction can be substituted, are expressed by 
a participle without the article. 


ExaMPLes: Mem. 4. 2. 28 of pev elSdres 6,rt motovow, emirvyxavor 
res (if they attain to) dv mparrovaw, eS8afo! re kal riptos yiyvovrat: of b€ 
elddres 6,rt movovcs, ois dy emyepnowow amoruyxdvovres ddogover dia 
ravra, kai karadpuvovpevos cat artpaldpevor (aow.—Dem. Ol. p. 31 
ody eipnoere Tov ypawWovra 4 oupheper, dur ro wabew re eaxdv Toy ela dy- 
ra cai ypawavra. See also } 124. n. 6, and no. 3 below. ; 
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Note 1. When the participle as substantive is intended jo mark an in- 
definite person or thing, the article must be omitted. But since it is by the 
article that participles become substantives, without the article they would 
assume again their verbal character ; thus #\dov dyorres can only mean: 
they came bringing. Hence in such a case, either the indef. pron. ris must 
be inserted with the participle; or else the article must remain, wherever 
the mind anticipates (as it were) some definite object, without being able 
or willing to name it expressly; that is, marks as it were the class or 
genus; see § 124. 1. 

EXAMPLES: AOE Tis A€yor, there came one saying, one who said. Here 
the English idiom is the same with the Greek. Hell. 7. 5. 24 yaXerdy ed- 
pew rovs €OeAnocovras pever, erecday rivas pevyovras Tay EavTov dpa- 
ot. Dem. Phil. 1. p. 45 elo ol ravr’. €EayyéANovres €xeive mrelovs rod 
déovros. Is. Areop. p. 144 yaderarepor fy ev exeivors Trois xpdvors etpeivy rods 
Bovropévous apyew i viv rods pndev Beopevovs. Plat. Menex. p. 236 
pene th yap dre pedAovev ’AOnvaior aipeioba rdov épodyra, one who should 
speak, 


Nore 2. Nevertheless the article can be omitted and yet the participle 
not lose its substantive character; when namely it cannot be confounded 
with any verbal construction, and the insertion of ris or of the article is 
impracticable. This may be seen in the following 

Exameces: Cyr. 6. 2. 1 at the beginning : 7A@ov rapa rod "Ivdod ypnyara 
dyovres kat annyyeAav, Where there can be no subject but a@yorres. Isocr. 
p. 360 ddixvouvrac dmayyéAXovtes Gre 6 matnp adeira. Hdot. 1, 42 od 
yap cuppopy rojde Kkexpnpéevor oixds €ore €s dundtxas eb mpnocorras leva, 
general indeed, but yet with evident reference to Adrastus, and hence the 
addition of rwa avoided. An. 6. 5. 9 of rod€peor eurimrovow eis TeTaype- 
vous kal dkepaious. Plat. Legg. p. 795 dsadéper mordd paday pry paddvros 
kot 6 yupvacddpuevos Tod i) yupvacapevou, here without any perceptible differ- 
ence, 


2. Where perspicuity is not thereby affected, minor clauses in- 
troduced by a conjunction may be expressed by a participle, 
whenever the subject of such a clause has been named in con- 
nection with the preceding verb; and the participle is then put 
in the same case with its subject-word. Such clauses especially 
may be thus expressed, which include a relation of time (as, 
when, while, after); a cause or reason (since, because) ; a con- 
dition (if); a limitation (although, see note 15); a purpose (that, 
in order that, see Text 3 below). ‘The different relations of time 
regulate the choice among the different participial forms. 


EXAMPLES: ’Ereoxedapny tov éraipoy voootvra, ‘I visited my friend who 
was ill, or also when or because he was ill.’—1@ peyddw Baordei ob marpidy 
éotiv avdpos axpoacba py mpoagKkvynoavros.—Mem. 1, 4. 8 7d capa ovvnp- 

, 4 , , , ~ ud ca A 
pooTat got, piKpoy péepos AaBdyre éexaorov.—Dem. Phil. p. 44 ovrw det ras 
yvopas Exew, os, €av S€n, TAevoTEéov eis Tas vais EeuBaaeyr, that, if necessary, 
we ourselves must embark and set sail. 


Nore 3. In all participial constructions, there strictly lies at the basis a 
relation of time ; i. e. the action of the participle, in whatever connection it 
may stand with that of the other verb, is almost always to be regarded 
either as antecedent, cotemporary, or future, in respect to that other; and 
is put accordingly in the required tense. But in viewing this relation, a 
mode of conception is often possible, different from that which is familiar 
to ourselves ; and hence it happens, that we often find in writers the Part. 
Aor. where we should expect the Part. Pres. and vice versa. E. g. in the 
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Homeric *Os qaov drpuve pévos xal oA sa éxdorov, we should expect the 
Present Aéyor; for IN THAT he so speaks, BY his discourse, the leader en- 
courages his troops; but he must also aLREADY have satd something per- 
suasive, when they become moved. So also in Xen. Mem. 3. 6. 2 roade 
Aefas xaréoyev airév.—But the Part. Pres. can stand, when both actions are 
conceived of as continued or constantly repeated; e. g. Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 61 
(of Socrates) BeAribus yap motdy rovs ovyytyvopévous arémeprev. Here 
rotnoas would refer only to a single instance; but the meaning is, ‘he 
made (customarily, every time) those who came to him better, and then 
sent them away.’—The Part. Pres. stands also for many actions which are 
necessarily connected with, or presupposed by, the following one, and must 
almost be conceived of as one with them, as to go, run, lead, bring, ete. 
comp. § 150. m. 33 sq. E. g. Il. a..179 otxad’ idy Muppsddverow dvacce 

‘go home and rule—;’ I]. p. 707 ory 8€ Jéwv, ‘running he placed himself 3 
Od. a. 127 €yyos €ornoe Pépwv mpds xiova, ‘ bearing the spear away he placed 
it by the column;’ Plat. Charm. 2 xai pe xaOifes dywy, ‘he leads and seats 
me ;’ Hdot. 8. 118 rovs 8€ mpooxuvéovras éxrndéeuw—, because the genu- 
flexion is conceived of as inseparable from the act of quitting the royal 
person.—Other instances are to be explained from a peculiar signification 
of the Aorist, by means of which it marks the beginning of an action. Thus 
orpatnynoas, BactAvevoag, dptas é€roiet, may indeed mean: as gen- 
eral, king, ruler, he did so and so; literally however: having become gen- 
eral, king, ruler, ete. See Kruger de Auth. p. 8.—Finally, it is not at all 
unusual to subjoin to an Aorist a cotemporary action in the aorist participle ; 
where then by way of explanation the participle can be changed into the 
Indicative of the same tense and connected by xai. E. g. Cyr. 1. 3. 8 
(€pacay) ’Acruayny oxo pavra eimetv. See Herm. ad Vig. note 224; also 
below in note 6, AavOavev. 


3. Especially do the Greeks employ the participle of the Fw- 
ture to express a@ purpose, where we employ a clause beginning 
with that, in order that, or the Infinitive with to, tn order to. 

EXAMPLES: ravra paGoy 6 Kipos saa rov Tw8pvay érowdépevor, ‘Cy- 
rus sent Gobryas to see, or that he might see.’ Plat. Gorg. p. 478 rév adk- 
Kouyra mapa tous dixaoras aye Set Sixny 8Haovra, in order that he may be 
punished. Dem. Ol. p. 14 rovs cuppdyous 8et cate, kat rovs rovro 1 0t7- 
covras orparimras exréume (see no. 1 above), ‘and to send out soldiers tn 
order to accomplish this.’ | 

Note 4. As the Present likewise often implies a purpose (de conatu § 137. 
n. 10), the same idea can also be given by the participle of the Present, 
whenever the context readily suggests the sense. E. g. émepwev atrdy 
ayyéAXovra, in order to announce. Plat. Euthyphr. p. 8. mavra rrotovor 
cai Aéyovot HPevyovres ry, Sikny. Hdot. 8. 143 Jeotot cuppdxace ricvvoi 
pup eré£tpev dpuvdpevot. 

4. The Greeks can interweave into one clause what in English 
we express in several clauses ; and this without confusion, in that 
they connect the participial construction with that of the relative 
and that of the Infinitive; insert also interrogative words; and 
even make one participle dependent on another. In this last case 
the participle cannot be connected by nail. 

EXaMPLEs: ’Exeiva pdvoy SceEqec, a rovs iddvras ryetro reOynxévat, Where we 
say: ‘he narrated only those things, as to which he supposed, that they who 
saw them were now dead.’ Dem. Mid. 42 riyare atr@ ovx eAdacovos, 7) Soov 


xaraGels ravcerac ris USpews, lay upon him no less a punishment, than one 
which having suffered, he shall cease from his insolence. II. o. 372 rap 8° 
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chp’ IS8pwovra EXtoagdpevoy rept gucas, where the first participle is ex- 
plained or qualified by the second. Od. ¢. 374 avrés 8€ mpnuns dAi xammece, 
xeipe merdgoas wyeuevaa pepaws. Comp. Eur. Suppl. 231. Iph. T. 
714 [696]. For interrogative clauses in the participial construction, see 
§ 127. 5, and n. 8. 


Note 5. With the participle also, the constructto ad sensum (xara ovveow) 
is not unfrequent; this here takes place not only in respect to number and 
gender, e.g. Cyr. 7. 3. 8 & ayady Wuyn, ofxyn 8) drodiney qpas; (other 
examples see in § 129. 11;) but also in respect to case, in consequence of a 
change of construction mentally. Thus the participle is put in the Nom- 
tnative both before and after a noun or pronoun in the Dative; as Plat. 
Apol. 6 nai Stadreydpevos arg, CoE por obros 6 avip elvat codds, i.e. 
évopiCov rov advdpa xtA. comp. Legg. p. 811. d.—Thue. 7. 42 xai rots Zupaxo- 
gio karamAngis vdK odLyn eyevero... 6p@vres, 1. e. xarendaynoay. After 
the Accusative: Eur. Hec. 964 aids p’ exer, ev rpde motpp TuyXavovg, 
iy elut viv xrd. i.e. aiiovpar. After the Genitive: Hdot. 4. 132 Aapeiov 7 
youn env...eixalwy, 1.€. Aapeios av yvounv efye. Comp. Eurip. IT. 
680 owéeis 8€ krA. So too the Dative after the Genitive: Thuc. 1. 61 jp» de 
yr@pn rou Aptorews, TO pev ped’ €avrov otpardémedoy Exovrt, emirnpeiy KrA. 
—Comp. further, § 145. n. 1, 2, 4, 8. § 151. IT. 


5. By rule the main action should always be expressed by a 
finite verb; and the minor circumstances by participles. But 
the Greeks, and especially the poets, could sometimes reverse 
this construction, at least according to our ideas, in order to give 
more peculiarity to the expression. 


ExampLes: Soph. OC. 1038 ywpdyv amethe viv, i.e. begone with thy 
threatening ; for afterwards it is said: ov 8” nyiy exndos avrov pipye. Plat. 
Gorg. p. 486 rév rotovroy eLeorw énxi xdppns trUmTovra ph Bidovat dixny, 
where evidently the idea rumrew depends on é£eare: such a thsi one may 
cuff without being punished. I1.+. 540 xaxa odd’ Epdecney €Owv. This us- 
age is imitated by the Latin poets, especially Virgil. 

Notre 6. Hence may be explained a usage, which is very current in prose 
also in @ certain number of verbs, These, which according to our ideas 
would express only minor or adverbial circumstances, take in Greek the form 
of the main verb; while that which with us is the main action is express- 
ed by a participle dependent on that verb. Such verbs are the following. 


Tuyxavew and in the poets xupeiv, happen, come to pass: ws 8€ HrAOov, erv- 
xev amswy, as I came, he was BY CHANCE going away. Similar is 
tbmapxetv: Dem, Ol. p. 30 imijpyxov of "OdvvOtos Suvapiv teva Kexrnpevot, 
they possessed AT THE TIME a force. 

AavOavery be hid, concealed: ravra woinoas Cdabev brexhvyay, having 
done this he fled SECRETLY, UNPERCEIVED. Or the reference may be to 
the subject itself: rév dovéa AavOavee Bookwy he nourishes uNcon- 
SCIOUSLY Ais murderer ; €dabe meawy he fell uNAwaRES, which phrase 
belongs to the anomaly mentioned in note 3; becausc the Part. stands 
in the Aorist, while the verb itself is also an Aorist. So too AdOe Bra- 
oas ‘live unnoticed.’ But also vice versa, dAro Aaday II. p. 390. 

pOdvew anticipate, come before: EpOnvy ahedhayv I took tt away susT BE- 
FORE. See further among the phrases in § 150. m. 37. 

Scaredeiv continue: StareXet mapmy, he is CONTINUALLY present. Dem 
Lept. 4 of ’A@nvaios tmep 8dfns ras i&ias otaias mpocavaXioxovres dcere- 
Aovv. Sotoo diayecy and Btayiyveo@as. E.g. Mem. 4.8.4 Swxpa- 
ms ovdey Gro wotay siayeyernra } mpdrrwy ra Sixata kal roy adixoy 
amwexépevos. Similar is: Aeyov dcarpiBo, I speak long or too long, 
Dem.Ol. p.11; also Acrapeiy in Herodotus, e.g. 3.51 eAcmapee icro- 
péwv, he narrated perseveringly ; comp. 1. 94. A&s. Fab. 131. 


Cc 
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olyoua, go. am gone, often serves for poripnrase, in that it takes with it 
the main idea expressed by a participle; e. g. dyero hevyay V. driwy, 
he is fled and gone ; oixerat Savor, he ts dead and gone. 
For the omission of dv with such verbs, see in note 7.—In like manner the 
verbs xaipew, ayanay, foecOat, dxybeoOa, (sce Text 6,) when followed by a 
participle, may often be translated gladly, sadly, or the like; e. g. Eur. 
Hipp. 7 of Jeol ripapevot yaipovat avOparuv tro. Soph. Phil. 673 oix dy6o- 
pai a” (dav re xat AaBav Pdrov.—Comp. edédw in $ 150. m. 36. 

6. Not unfrequently a clause which is the complement of a 
verbal idea, and which in English we introduce by the conjunc- 
tion that, is in Greek expressed by a participle. Here, as in other 
participial constructions, such a participle, considered as a verb, 
either has the same subject with the preceding verb, and conse- 
quently stands in the Nominative ; or it has a different subject, 
and stands consequently, with the same, as a near or remote ob- 
ject of the preceding verb, in one of the oblique cases. 

Yet this construction with the participle can only take place, when the 
latter can actually stand from its own nature, i.e. when it can be resolved 
into a clause with in that, while, as one who, etc. Where this is not the 
case, the Infin. is used; which indeed not unfrequently occurs in place of 
the participle; but never vice versa.* The difference between the two 
constructions may be clearly seen in the following examples: @aivopas 
éy apparet me esse, paivopat elvat esse videor ;—pavOdvea ov I learn that I 
am, pavOavw elvat I learn to be ;—ov meptop& ae rovro rouncavra I do not 
overlook it that thou didst this, ov rep. o€ rovro rotnoat I do not allow thee to 
dothts. In like manner, pepynodat: pépyqoo dvOpenos av. Plat. Charin. 
p. 156 péepynpac éywye Kptrig rode Evydvra oe. Apol. p. 27 tyeis de, & 
ivbpes, péepynoGe pos py JopvBeiv.—alo ahaa Cyr. 5. 1. 21 ydpw vpiv 
arrobiidvat ofrrw agiay Suvapty Exe por dox@, Kal TovTo péy ovx aloyvvopat A €- 





* The difference between the two constructions is founded on the difference of 
the two verbal forms. The participle namely, as is shewn by its more definite sys- 
tem of endings and declension by number, gender, etc. is a verbal form susceptible 
of a far greater number of relations, than the Infinitive; since this latter expresses 
- the idea of the verb only in the most indefinite manner, and admits at the. most 
only a distinction of time. Consequently, when one action (or condition) comes to 
stand in a clear and definite relation towards another,—a relation limited by a 
reference to place, time, or other circumstances,—the particimial construction will 
naturally be preferred and applied. E. g. An. 1.8.16 6 3% dopdBov frovee 51a rév 
tdkewv idvros, nal Hpero tls é Sdpufos ety, i. e. he hears the clamour (himself) and 
follows its course (as it were) through all the ranks. Also Xen. (Ec. init. dxoves 
Loxpdrous rowvra Ssareyouévoy, i.c. ‘I follow the discourse of Socrates.’ Con- 
tra, Mem. 3. 1. 1 dxobm abriév eis rhy xéAw Hresy, i.e. ‘I hear (from others) that 
he’ has come to the city.’ But on the other hand again: Cyr. 2. 4. 12 6 "Apuénos 
Karappovet gov, rs dxove: Tu’s woAeulovs rpogidyras ep’ tuas, where dxotw in- 
deed also implies ‘to learn from others ;’ but the approach of the enemy stands in 
emphatic relation to the subject or person hearing; comp. Cyr. 1. 3.1. Hence it 
is not a mere accidental construction, when verbs of internal and external percep- 
tion (espec. of seeing), of learning, of knowing, and of an emotion of mind, are con- 
nected with a participle far more frequently than with the Infinitive ; while on the 
other hand those verbs which express mere belief, opinion, conjecture, and all those 
which include a reference to the future, (as those of hoping, promising, etc.) are 
oftener connected with the Infinitive. Hence, further, verbs of speaking and nar- 
rating could take either construction ; but #fAsrwos ayyéAAera: Thy “OAvvOor rodop- 
x@y is manifestly more emphatic than +r}y “OA. roAtopxeiy. The Infin. names an ac- 
tion generally; the participle describes it.—Finally, we may also hence see, how 
the Intin. as a more general verbal form may often come in place of the participle, 
but not vice versa. 
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you: ro 8€, hv pevyre wap epoi, anodaca, ev tore Ort rovro aloyuvoipny dy 
clrety.—yryvoaokery: Thue. 7. 77 yore (know) dvayxatov by upiv avdpa- 
aw ayabois yiyverOa. Hell 4.5.5 6 8° (‘Aygodaos) fyve (determined) rapa- 
Sovvat adrovs Trois puyacs, rd 8° Dda wavra mpabjvat. "Ree axovety see also 
note 6 above.—Since therefore there is no particular class of verbs, with 
which this construction with the participle is specially connected, but it 
depends in every case simply on the nature of the whole clause; it will 
be sufficient here to point out with what verbs by preference this construc- 
tion may be employed. These are the verbs of physical and mental per- 
ception ; of an emotton of mind (either of joy or sorrow) ; the ideas of being 
and making public; of being full; of permitting, persevering, beginning, 
ceasing, doing wrong, and many others. 

a) Exampies of the Nomsnative, where also the proper subject of the 
participle can be omitted, as in the construction with the Infinitive: od 
cuvieray parny movovvres.—Hdot. 3.1 d:aBeBAnpéevos od pavOavers ;— 
Eur. Med. 347 ev rode deifw mpera peév copis yey os, Eretra coppwr, eird oor 
peyas pidos.—Plat. Gorg. p. 470 yn xduys idrov avipa evepyerav. p. 489. 
b, ovroct aynp ov mavoetat PAvapov.—Xen. (Ec. 1.23 al émcOupiat aikido pe- 
vat Ta copara Tov avOporwyv cal ras Wuyxas obrore Arpyouat, for’ av dpyoow 
avrév.—Plat. eb y eroincas avapvnoas pe.—Thuc. t. 53 aduuetre, & dvdpes, 
moA€pov dpxovres xat orovdas Avorres.—Also with dy, see § 139. m. 1¥° 
Isocr. p. 311 oxorovupevos evptoxoy ovdapas dy ddus rotro 8campakdpevos, 
i.e. ‘I found that I could by no means accomplish this differently.’—Hence 
also with Passives, arising out of the next following construction in lett. b: 
Demosth. 6 @idurmos e£eAndeyxras avr’ €vexa €avrot wordy. So likewise 
with the phrases 87X05 v. havepds elu: V. movwy, etc. which have an 
analogous construction; see § 151. [. 7. 

b) Exampues of the Accusative: Cyr. 1.2.2 of Wépaas Stapynpovevovar 
tov Kupoy rocauryy €xovra hua xrd.—Il. €. 895 add’ ov pay ao” ere dnpdy 
dvéfopat GAye @x ovr a.—Soph. Aj. 134 TeAapane rai, o¢ peved mpagaorr’ 
émtyaipo.—Phil. 1314 yoOnv marépa rév eudy edNoOyoUrTa oe.—Dem. ofSa 
cuvotcoy To Ta BeATiora eidvTt. See also note 8. 

c) Exampues of the Genttive and Dative: Mem. 4. 4. 11 jaénoat worore 
pou } Yevdopaprupovrros f addo tt ddixoy mparrovros ;—/Esch. Ag. 
281 «d yap > pores yros Supa cou xaryyopet.—ovdérore perepéAnoé pot o t- 

noavrt, POeyfapeve 8€ wodAans, an apophthegm of Simonides.—Plat. 
(ese. p. 857 ovder diadéepes TH Krewrovrs, péya fh opixpdy Upedopévg, ‘that 
(whether) he has taken much or little.’ 

Note 7. The participle &», Gyra, etc. is sometimes omitted, so that then 
the predicate-noun stands alone in the required case. 

ExamMPLes: Plat. Alcib. I. p. 130 odd» ddXo 6 avOpwrros cupBaiver } Woy 
sc.a@y. Soph. OC. 1210 cas toh, from of8a. Soph. OT. 576 ov dovevs ddd- 
copa. Eur. Hipp. 1090 768’ épyov ce pyvie: xaxdv.—So too very often with 
the verbs in note 6; as Hell. 2.3.25 of BéArwrro: dei Ay morol dtareAotep. 
Soph. El. 313 voy aypoiot ruyydves se. dy. 


Nore 8. When the subject in the participial clause remains the same as 
in the main clause, it is by rule omitted. It can however be inserted, as 
with the Infinitive ({ 141. n. 4), for the sake of special emphasis; but the 
construction then immediately passes over (as there also) into that of the 
Accusative. 

ExaMPLes: Cyr, 1. 4. 4 Kupos ody, 4 xpeicowy gde dy, ravra mpovxa- 
Aeiro rovs cuvévras, add’ dep cd nda €aurdy Frrova dyra. Soph. Trach. 
708 dp@ 3€ p epyow Sewdy eLetpyacpérny.—Dem. Phil. p. 70 audérepa olde, 
nai daurdy tpi emBovrcvorvra xai twas aicbavopévous. 

Note 9. After verbs which have with them a reflextve pronoun in the 
Dative, (e. g. cvvoida euavrg@ I am conscious to myself,) this participle can 
stand tn cither of the two cases belonging to the verb; e.g. ore péya obre 
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opixpov fvvoda euavr@ wopos dv Plat. Apol. p. 21; and also: fwoda 
€naute@ ovdey ato nen re ib. p.22. So too we find cuyytyvaonecy con- 
strued with both cases; Hdot. 5. 91 ovyywooxopey abroict npiy od moujoacs 
épbas. Lys. p. 164 cuvéyywoav abrot odiow as ndunxdres. Comp. Soph. 
Ant. 926.—An example of ézocds eius with the Nom. is Xen. An. 3. 5. 13 
Spotoe Hoav Jaupagovres. 

; 7. All the declinable adjuncts of the participle naturally pass 
over with it into the same case in which the participle stands; 
and this not only with efva:, but also with such verbs as «anei- 
c0at, voniterOar, etc. 

EXaMPLes: tytv 8€ otow “AOnyvaiots ov mpéemet.—Xen. An. 7. 5, 12 émo- 
pevovro dia trav MeAtvodaywy kadovpevwr Opaxav.—Hdot. 6. 140 évopéw 
bpiy ovK olotoi’ re écopevorot modepeew Hepty.—Cyr. 1. 6, 14 éxeAevoas pe 
ros OTparnytKois voutfopevors avdpaoe dvareyeo Oat. 

Note 10. The participles kaXoupevos and dvopaldpevos receive in 
connection with a substantive and the article the signification of our so 
called ; they take entirely the position of an adjective, that is, between the 
article and substantive; and arc regularly declined. E. g. ai xaAovpevas 
pijtpat, Tats Kadoupevais pyrpacs. 

Note 11. With the participial construction is connected also the attrac- 
tion with the Infinitive, § 142.2. b. E. g. Plat. Apol. p. 22. go Odpny airaev 


olopevoy cohordrwr eva avOporwyv. 

NoTeE 12, A more complex participial construction takes place, when the 
participle suffers attraction. Thus the clause: dmravract évOabde BovAevad- 
pevot, When made dependent becomes: eipyrat atrois amavrav évOade Bov- 
Levoopevors, it has been notified to them to come together here in order to 
take counsel, Aristoph. Lys. 13. So too Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 9 (comp. § 142. n. 
1) 4 rois dvOparots Edw@xav of Jeot padovor dtaxpivev, what the gods have per- 
mitted to men to decide by their own learning. Here paGoia: does not belong 
immediately to av@pwrois, but to dtaxpivew, though it stands in the Dative 
on account of dvOpmmos. Dem. p. 241 cupBéBnxe rots réAXa wAnv éavrods 
wwe olopévots mpwrovs €avrols mem@paxéaty yoGnoba, Which has arisen 
out of: alaOdvovrat mpmrous éavrovs menpaxéres.—An. 3. 1. 5 Swxparys ovp- 
Bovdever rH Eevoharrt, €EABdvri eis AeAhovs avaxowadoa to Ie@ epi ris 
mopeias. 

8. Particles are also frequently employed in connection with 
participles; as appears from the following notes. 


Note 13. For’ the sake of emphasis, where the participle precedes the. 
other verb to which it belongs, the particle oUrws or émecra, or also elra, 
is inserted between the two, as if to mark a resumption of the participle. 
E. g. Dem. Mid. p. 536 €ypiy airdy, ra dvra dvaNioxovra, Sonep eyo, od Tw 
pe adaipeia bat thy vinny, tt was necessary for him, in that he expended what he 
had, like myself, so (i. e. through this expenditure) to deprive me of the vic- 
tory.¥—Xen. Mier. 7. 9 Grav of dvOpwra ay8pa ipynodpevor evepyerely ixavov 
iva, @retra rovroy ava ordpa éxwow enawoivres,... Tov ovTw Tipapevoy 

api{w.—An. 1. 2. 25 ob duvdpevor edpeiv ras ddous, efra mavopevos ared- 
Noes, not being able to find the way, they THUS perished in wandering about. 
—For the particles érerra and eira, see further, § 149. m. 19. For peragu 
and. dua, see § 150. m. 27, 29.—In like manner phrases with prepositions, 
£5 pera ravra, da rovro, éx rovrov, are put after participles; see Kriger de 
Auth. Anab. p. 55. 


* In a manner entirely analogous, when the participle stands with the article, 
end‘ consequently instead of an adjective (relative) clause, the pron. oBSros is in 
Ite manner inserted and in the same case with the participle; e. g. Hdot. 9. 67 ol 
ate undiCovres ray OnBaley, obros elxov mpobuulny ode Alyy. Comp. Cyr. 4. 2.39. 
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Note 14. The particles dre, ofa or ofoy, are often connected with par- 
ticiples, when the latter express a cause or reason as real and objective. 
On the other hand, os or Socmep is employed, partly when a cause or 
reason is presented as existing in the mind of another (see more in $ 145. 
n. 7), and partly in order to express an appearance, quast, as if. More 
especially the participle of the Future with os is used to express the purpose 
of an action (no. 3 above) as it exists in the mind of the subject. 

EXaMPLEs: Cyr. 1. 3. 3 Kupos, dre mais dy xal drddeados xa diddrepos, 
A8ero ry oToAR. ib. 2, K. edOds, ofa dy mais piddoropyos dv hice, nomdatero 
rov wnanmov. Plat. Rep. p. 329 ayavaxrotow ws peydAwy tiwaey dwearepy- 
pévot. Soph. OT. 955 (Fer) warépa roy cdv ayyeA@v &s ovK er’ dvra, GAN’ 
GAwrdra. Cyr. 8. 1. 42 of 8€ ob pereorpéghovro emi Jéav oddevds, ds ovdery 
Saqupdfovres. An. 1. 1.11 Kupos Updgevor éxédeuvce mapayeverOa, ws én 
Hecidas BovXdpevos orpareverOa, os mpdypara rapexdvrwoy Heowday 
TH é€avrov xopa (comp. the cases absol. § 145. n.7); and thereupon, 1. 2.1 
rv mpépacw éroteiro ws Tleoidas BovAdpevos éxBadety ex THs yopas.—So 
too os with Part. Fut. Hell. 4. 2. 5 of pev 8) Evverxevd{ovro as akoA ovn- 
covres: 6 8€ "Aynaidaos mpoeine xal rois inmdpyos, doris everrmoratny rakey 
wapexyotro, @s Kal rovros wxnrnpioy 8Howyv.—Also with dy, An. 1. 1. 10 
"Aptorermos airetrat Kipoy els dioxsAiovs E€vous, ds ovrw meptyevdpevos ay 
toy movepioy. See $139. m. 17. 

Notre 15. Where a participle serves to modify or limit the sense, the 
particle xaimrep is by rule put before it; less often cairo, Plat. Prot. 
p. 339. c; also simply xai, or poetic wep enclitic. Here also the peculiar 
usage is to be noted, that the particle dyws tamen, which belongs to the 
main verb, is often placed in immediate connection with the participle: 
Eur. Or. 669 xayo o° ixvodpat nat yurn rep ovo” Gyos.—Plat, Phed. p. 91 
5 Zippias oPetra, py y ux Gpws cai Jecsrepov dy rod gmparos mpoarod- 
Aunrac. Comp. further Reisig Enarr. ad Soph. OC. 659. 


9. Finally, as in all languages, so in Greek, the participle 
serves for various pertphrases of the simple tenses; as is seen in 
the following notes. 


Note 16, This takes place mostly in connection with the verbs eZvaz, 
yiyveo@at, as auxiliaries ; and in prose writers by rule only when those 
verbal forms are to be supplied, which are unusual or wanting; see § 98. 
1,4. § 137. n.12. § 138. 4. The poets employ such periphrases without 
similar reasons, in order to introduce emphatic or peculiar turns of expres- 
sion; e.g. Soph. Phil. 1217 eyo pev fbn maka oreixyoy dv fy, ef py... 
é\evaoduny, instead of €rretyov. id. Aj. 588 ixvotpai oe, py mposovs nas 
yévy, instead of rpodgs. Comp. Plat. Legg. p. 908. b, pioobtvres yi-yvovras 
Tous xaxous. Also in Herodotus often: foay iévres, amapvedpevds eotty. 

Note 17. Less frequent is the connection of a participle with the verbs 
elp, &p xoras, as if in order to form a new Future; compare péAdewy c. 
Infin. Ek. g. Soph. Phil. 1197 od8émor’ toh 1d3° Euredov, od’ ef muppdpos 
dorepornris Bpovras avyais p* elas proyifwy. Compare also with the 
English and French idiom the following: Hdot. 1. 194 76 38¢ dxdvrav Ioupa 
peytordy poi eort, Epyopat Ppdowy. Comp. Plat. Theag. p. 129. a. 


Note 18. An idiom very current in the tragic poets, and approaching 
nearer to our own usage, is the periphrase for the Perfect (i.e. completion 
in the present), by means of the participle of a preterite and the verb ¢y ec. 
This usage has arisen out of certain turns of expression, in which the verb 
éxew to have yet retains its full signification; e.g. Hdot. 1. 28 rovs dXous 
mavras elye xaragrpeWapevos Kpoigos. Mem. 2.7.6 dvovpevos dy- 
Aperovs €xovaotv. On the other hand, the proper signification of ¢yew re- 
cedes more in Soph. OC. 1140 makac Saupacas éyw. El. 590 rovs naidas 
éxBadrovo’ éxeas. Antig. 32 romadrd dace Kptovra xenpvgavr’ Execp. 
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Comp. Plat. Phedr. p. 257. c. Also with Part. Pres, Eur. Tro. 318 rdp 


a watépa KaTaorévovg exets. 


Note 19. There are still a number of participles in established use, which 
according to our ideas are pleonastic or redundant, and which we translate 
for the most part adverbially or in some other like way ; such are dpydpevos, 
reXevtay, Exwy, etc. See note 3 above: and see more on these participles 
in § 150 m. 31sq. 405q. 


§ 145. Cases ABSOLUTE. 


1. In the constructions described in the preceding section, the 
participle is everywhere dependent on some noun connected with 
the principal verb; and it therefore stands in the same case with 
that noun. If now some other person or thing is introduced as 
a new subject, this is put with the participle in a case independ- 
ent of the principal verb. This is called the Case Absolute. 

2. The Genitive is more commonly employed in this construc- 
tion; and these 

Genitives Absolute 

are precisely the same as the Latin Ablativi consequentia. 
Their original signification refers to time; since (by $ 132. 14) 
the Genitive serves to mark a relation of time. Hence, accord- 
ing as the reference is to time present, future, or past, the parti- 
ciple is put in the present, future, or preterite form. But here it 
is to be noted, that (according to $ 137.6) in the narration of 
past events, the participle of the Present is also introduced to 
mark cotemporary and continued actions.—For éi as put with 
this, Gen. see note 5. 

EXAMPLES: [lavruw ovy ocwnevroy eire rordde.—Plut. Per. 29 pera ravra 
Kupaivoytos 48n rou [leAorovynataxou woAepov THeptxAns érece Tov Onjpov, Kep- 
kupaioss drooreiAat Bon Betray. —Thue. 1. 105 mod€you xaracrdvros mpos Alyt- 
wiyras “A@nvaioss vaupaxia yiyverat peydXn. id. 2. 2 of @nBaior nBovdovro ri 
TAdratay ért év eipnyy Te Kal rou moAeuou pyrw davepov xabeoraros, mpoxara- 
ANaBetv, xrA. 

3. But this construction serves also to express many other re- 
lations or connections, such as we express in English by 7/, when, 
since, because, tn that, etc. or by our Nominative absolute. We 
may here remark in general, that in consequence of the greater 
number of participles Active, the instances of the Gen. absol. 
Pass. are much less frequent than in Latin. 


Examp_Les: Thue. 3. 82 ray 7) “EAAnvixdy exe On, Seahopay ovg@y €xacra- 
x6Gev. 5.116 of MnAcoe elAov rHy woruy, mapévrov ov mOAAGy TOY puidray. 
cai é\bovons orparias vorepor aAXns, ‘yevopevns rai mpobocias Twos ad’ éavréy, 
§uvexopnoay.—Mem. 3. 1. 3 “OAns rs médews ev rois mrodepixois: xuvduvoss dat 
Hpimalee tT? oil et peydha rd re ayadd, xaropOovvros abrov, kal rd xaxd, 

Stapapravorros, eixds yiyverOa, xrA. An example of the Part. Fut. see in 
note 7. 

Nore 1. Not unfrequently, however, evon when the subject of the par. 
ticipial clause is already contained in the main clause, the construction of 
the Genitive absolute is admitted, contrary to grammatical rule. This 
takes place, e.g. when the participial clause precedes the main clauso, and 
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the effect of the latter is thus less prominent ; but more especially in the 
participial construction introduced by ws, for which see note 8. 

Examp_es: Cyr. 1. 4. 20 ratra eimdvros atrov, eofé re eyew ro 
*"Aotucyet, instead of Nom. eirav.—Hdot. 9. 99 of Sdptor, amixopevwv 'AOn-, 
vaiwy alypadoray,.. . rovrous Avodpuevot mavras droméyrovor, instead of the 
Acc. ’A@nvaiovs dr. So too even when the subject of the participle precedes’ 
in another case; Thue. 2. 8. ib. 3. 24.—Thuc. 1. 114 d:aBeBSnxoros 78n epe- 
xXéous, myyeAby aire, instead of the Dat. dcaBeBnxdre IT. 


Note 2. It is an Homeric usage, already referred to in § 133. n. 9, that 
when the Dative of a pers. pronoun is put instead of the Genitive, the par- 
ticiple follows in the Genitsve; e. g. Od. «. 458 r@ xe of eyxedbadds ye... 
Setvopeévor palocro mpds ofbei. Comp. ¢. 156. p. 231. 


4. When the subject is obvious from the context, the participle 
can stand a/one in the Genitive. 


EXAMPLES: mapdvra roy tyyepdva poovvro, dmdévros 8€ noréAyawvop, i, e. ‘he 
being absent.’ Plat. Menex. p. 243 (in this war) ex@avys d€ éyévero 7 T7s 
mé\ews dpetn* olopevwy yap 7an (i. e. the Lacedemonians and barbarians) 
Thy méAw xararemokepnobat, of "AOnvaios éuBavres . .. évixnoay. See also 
Anab, 1. 2. 17. ib. 2. 1. 24.—So too all verbs which are used tmpersonally 
can pass over into a simple participle in a case absolute; for the details 
see below in notes 9, 10. 


5. The Dative absolute is used, though seldom; partly in 
specifications of time, and partly in a mode of speech arising out 
of the Dat. Instrumenti. Comp. $ 133. n. 8. 


Exampres: Xen. Hell. 3. 2. 25 wepecdvre r@ eveaur@ madw daivovat 
gpovpay emt rnv "Hdw ‘the year drawing to a close, they again announced,’ 
etc. Xen. Agesi. 1. 2 ére xai viv rois mpoydvoes dvopalopevots amo- 
popsnveverat Groaros ad’ ‘“Hpaxdéous ¢yevero, i.e. by naming his ancestors. 


Note 3. Further, according to $ 133. n. 8, the Dative of a participle ap- 
parently absolute may be put in connection with the main verb, where we 
translate by tf or when one, ete. Here the subject implied in the participle 
is the indef. ris or some person not expressly named along with the main 
verb. 

ExampLes: Thuc. 1. 24 ’Eni8apyds éore mods ev Sea €omrA€ovre rv 
"Idveoy KdArrov, to one (if one is) sailing into the Iontan gulf. 2.49 1d pév 
éfwbev dmropev@ capa otre Jeppov fi otre xAwpdv. Comp. Hdot. 2. 29. 


Note 4. Cases absolute, in the strict sense of the word, are properly only 
Nominatives absolute ; for since the Nominative, in respect to the verb, can 
be only subject or predicate, it follows, that when a Nominative, in respect 
to the verb with which it stands, is neither of these, it must stand for itself 
alone, or absolutely. This however can take place only by an interruption 
of the sense; and all Nominatives absolute therefore belong more or less to 
the Anacolutha, § 151. II. But there is no fixed general usage in regard to 
them; and the particular examples are susceptible of casy explanation. 
E. g. Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 54 éxetvor 8€ (of évdexa) eiceAO dures avy ros tnn- 
pérats, tryoupévov a’tay Zarupou, eizrev 6 Kptrias—, where this construction is 
ereterred, in order to avoid a double Genitive absolute. Ib. 2. 2. 3 éxeivys 
ris vuxros ovdets exorunOn (i.e. all kept awake), od pdvov rovs drodwAdras me y- 
Oodvres, GAG cal vopifovres xrA. where as well wevOdy as revOovvrov would 
have been unnatural. See other examples in § 144. n. 5.—To poetry espe- 
cially such constructions impart a peculiar charm, as the expression of un- 
restrained and vigorous nature, to which Fanguage so readily sacrifices 
grammatical exaetness. So the Homeric phrase: I]. 0. 267 6 8’ dyAaings 
wemotOas, ‘Pinda € youva dépes pera r fOea cai vopdy irmuwv, comp. e. 135. 
Also with the like case in the main clause: Il. y. 211 duda 8 éLopéve 
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papwrepos fev Odvaocevs. «x. 224 ov re 80" épxopeve nai re mpd é rov 
evénoev. Comp. here the usage with of yey, of 8¢, in § 132. n. 4. 


Note 5. The other three cases can never in this sense become cases ab- 
solute. In all the above instances, they express rather, strictly considered, 
only remoter objects and relations of the verb with which they stand ; just 
as (according to $130. 4) the oblique cases are employed by themselves to 
mark not only time, but also causal and other relations. It was therefore 
very natural, in certain instances where the relation of time was to be made 
specially perceptible, that prepositions should be employed by way of dis- 
tinction from those more figurative constructions. And as (according to 
$ 147, under éwi) the Gen. of an historical person with éni serves to name 
a period of time after that person, (e.g. éxi Kéxpomos in the time of Cecrops,) 
there was also often added to this expression, especially in the documentary 
style, a participle of the Present; thus, Dem. p. 266, 282 ést dpyovros 
Ev6uxA€éous, ‘HporvOov, at the beginning of public decrees ; comp. Thuc. 2. 2. 
Further ¢wi with the Dative ($133. 4. e): Hdot. 2. 22 émt yedve recovcy ; 
also pera with the Acc. (§147): Hdot. 1.34 pera SdérAwva olydpevov. In like 
manner, in order to express an immediate succession of time (so soon as), 
dpa is often connected with a participial clause in the Dative; e. g. dua 
T@ fps dpyopéevp Thuc. and further peragv with a Gen. absol. in order to 
mark what is simultaneous or parallel in time, while, as pera£wu cov Aé- 
yovros- See further in § 150. m. 27. 


Note 6. Sometimes an adjunct or supplementary qualification is ex- 
pressed by means of an Accusative or Nominative absolute. E. g. Hdot. 2. 
41 rovs Bovs Sdrrovat, rd képara twepéxovra (with) the horns projecting. 
ib. 133 tva of (to him) 8uab8exa érea avrt &€ éréwy yernrat, al vukres npépat 
wovevpevat, the nights being made days. Comp. Cyr. 8. 3. 12 dppa éfnyero, 
howtxios xaranerrapevos of immo. The comparison of such instances shews, 
that strictly there is here a partial apposition ; for nepac stands in the Nom. 
on account of yeynrat, and xépara is to be regarded as Accusative because of 
SJaarovot.— What is elsewhere taken as Acc. absolute, (e. g. Il. p. 489 ovx dy, 
éehoppnbévre ye vai, tratey evavriBuyv oravres payécacGa “Apni. Soph. 
OC. 1120 px Jatpale, réxv’ el havévr’ deXara pyxvvw Adyov,) may bet- 
ter be regarded, according to $ 131. n. 7, as real objects, dependent as to 
sense upon the main idea; or else as resulting from a sudden change of 
construction or Anacoluthon, as Cyr. 2. 1. 5 rovs peévrot “EXAnvas xh. 
Comp. § 141. n. 2. 


Notes 7. In one instance only is the construction of the Acc. absolute in- 
terchanged with that of the Gen. absolute without essential difference. As 
we have seen above in § 144. n. 14, when by means of a participial adjunct 
a, cause or reason is presented as existing in the mind of another, the par- 
ticle ds (Somep) is put before it; and this can take place with all cases, ac- 
cording to the nature of the main clause; e.g. the Nominative: Plat. Rep. 
P. 329 ayavaxrovow os peyddwy twav aneorepnpévor. The Genitive: Soph. 
Aj 281 ws &8° éydvrwv révd” érigracbai ce ypn. Cyr. 1. 6. 11 as euod py- 
8émre auednoovros (ray Pirwv), otros exe rv yoounv. The Dative: Soph. 
Phil. 33 oreirrn ye Guddas as evavdifovri rp. ABsop. Fab. 181 ZAados em 
Tos moo FyOero ws Newrois ovat ai doOevéow. The Accusative: Soph. Phil. 
£15 as purer’ Gvra Keivoy ev det vdet. Now the same thing also takes place 
when the construction requires a case absolute ; most naturally with Gent- 
lives, e. g. Plat. Phaed. p. 61 émicedevec povoreyy roteiv, ds pirocopias peyi- 
orns ovons povoiys. That however so often, instead of the Genitive, dAe- 
cusatives are introduced, arises only from the circumstance, that a cause or 
reason presented as in the m¥nd of another seoms to depend on a verb of 
thinking (sentiendt) implied ; e. g. éousma, Os ravras elddras, he was si- 
lent, as if all knew, i.e. because he thought all knew. Mem.1.2.20 of xarépes 
eipyovar rovs vieis ard réy wompav avOperuy, os Thy Tourer duthiay kaTdAvcu 
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avoay THS dperns, as convinced that their intercourse ts the destruction of vir- 
tue. ib. 2.3.3 ray ddeApay apedovow, Sowep ex Tovrwy ov yeyvopevous Hi- 
Aovs, as if of these none became friends. Of such participial clauses thus 
introduced by os the Greeks, and especially the tragic poets, often avail 
themselves, as imparting to style a greater vivacity as well as brevity of 
expression. 


Note 8. Here too, as in note 1, the construction with the case absolute 
is often employed contrary to the gencral rules. The occasion of this may 
be secn in the particular examples, as follows: 

ExampLes: Cyr. 6. 1. 37 of idoe cupBovAevovow éexroday exew epavurdv, 
un re kat 1wdOw id cov, &s nosxnkdros €4ov peydaAa, where the parti- 
cipial-clause, although grammatically referring to the subject of radw, is yet 
put in the Genitive as expressing what is in the mind of the friends. Plat. 
Charm. p. 165 ov péev, aS Gdakovros épov eidevat, mpoopepy mpds pe, xal 
oporoynaavrds co. Still more free, Hdot. 1.84 MnAns xarnAdynoe Tov- 
rou (rou reiyeos), os €dv Gpaydyv re cal amdropoy. 


NoTE 9. Every impersonal verb, properly so called, i.e. one which has 
only an indefinite subject unexpressed (} 129. 17, 18) may pass over, as a 
case absolute, into the Genstive Sing. of the parttciple. E.g. cadmi{ovros 
‘the trumpeter sounding ;’ vovros moAA@ (from vet wodAA@ se. op Bpq) ‘ it ratn- 
ing heavily,’ Xen. Hell. 1.1.16. So Plat. Rep. p. 381 otrws éxovros. Aris- 
toph. Eccl. 401 epi owrnpias mpoxempevov. Soph. Ant. 1179 as 8’ éxdvrav. 


Note 10. Those Impersonals or impersonal constructions, where in strict- 
ness the clause dependent on the verb (commonly an Infinitive or clause 
with Gri, etc.) is the real subject of the verb (§ 129. 10), are treated as cases 
absolute in two different ways: i 

1) When the mere relation of time is to be expressed, the Genttive is em- 
ployed. This occurs chiefly with the Passives of verbs signifying to say, 
announce, etc. and then it is usually the Genitive Plural, where ravde from 
rade can be mentally supplied. E.g. 6 MepexAns pxero emi Katou, éoay- 
yerOdvray ore Poinaca vies exixdéovow, ‘it (these things) having been 
announced,’ Thuc. 1.116. So onpavdévray Cyr. 1.4.18; 8nAwbevros Thue. 
1.74; but also in other verbs: otrw yryvopevww Cyr. 5. 3. 13. 

2) In all other connections the Accusative Neuter is employed. Thus 
eipnpeévoy (from etpnra) it having been notified ; mpooray Gey it having 
been commanded, Lysias; ¢€£éy (from é£ears) it being permitied ; wapéxov 
it being in one’s power Hdot. also ed, xudds mapdoyov tt being well in one’s 
etal a good opportunity, Thuc. 1. 120. ib. 5. 14; xpeav, tpoannoy, 

éov, it being needful; rvuxév, maparvydy, it happening ; 8oxody, 86- 
Eav,* it seeming ; perapeéXoy it repenting him, Plat. Phed. p. 113; pé- 
Noy it being for care. E.g. Aristoph. Cyr. 13 efpypévoy avrois mapeivat, 
ovy yxovor ‘tt having been notified to them to be present, they yet do not 
come.’ Cyr. 7.1.42 aipotyra ipas cdoat, é§dv drodéoa, tt being permitted 
to slay you, i.e. although they could. Epict.ap. Arr. 3.26 dreius madw, éxet- 

8oxour (sc. due amcévac) ‘I will go away again, since he thinks it prop- 
er.’ Plat. Phad. 235 dis nal rpis ra ara eipnxev, dS ov mavu evrropay, fy tows 
ovdey aire péXov rod rotovrov.—Even adjectives, as duvardv, aicypdv, dmép- 
pnrov, are thus found, the Participle dy being omitted: Plat. Rep. p. 519. d, 
Totnoopev xeipoy (nv, Suvardy avrois dpewvoy (sc. a”) ‘we shall make them 
live worse, tt being possible for them to live better.’ Sce also Cyr. 2. 2. 20. 
Soph. Ant, 44; and Herm. ad Vig. not. 214. 


eee 











#* Also with a pronoun subjoined in the same case; as Sdtay quivy raira (from 
raver ote An. 4. 1. 13); also Plur. 3éfayra 38 ratra nal wepavOdvra Hell. 3. 2. 19. 
But also in the Genit. 3éfas»ros rovrou, S0tdyrav Trovrwy, Hell. 1. 7. 32. ib. 1. 1. 36. 
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THE PARTICLES 
$146. ApvErRBs. 


1, Adverbs derived from adjectives by means of the ending ws, 
have the same syntactical relations as their adjectives; e.g. a£fi- 
OS NOV TroAcuHoope, ‘in a manner worthy of us ;’ dpoiws Tov, 
etc. In like manner, adverbs which admit of comparison, even 
when there exists no corresponding adjective, have the connec- 
tions of the Comparative and Superlative ; e.g. uddtora mdvrov 
most of all ; ot Tevntes Tov evdatpovov padrov duvavrat éoOiew TE 
kat cabevdecy, i.e. better than the rich. See § 132.10. b, 11. 

2. We have already seen, that some adverbs serve at the same 
time as adjectives, e.g. wAnciov éotl, siya eat, $129. 13; also 
that vice versa an adverbial sense is often expressed by adjec- 
tives, $ 123.6; and further that, by prefixing the article, parti- 
cles become nouns, $ 125. 6, 7. 

3. To the adverbs belong strictly also the Prepositions ; since 
they all are of adverbial origin. To the latter, according to the 
definition, ought also to belong all those primitive adverbs (i. e. 
not derived from adjectives) on which a substantive depends in an 
oblique case. Nevertheless, the Greek grammar reckons among 
the proper (or primitive) prepositions only such as are employed 
in composition, i.e. loose composition, $121. 2. All the rest re- 
tain the name of Adverbs, even when they strictly, according to 
the definition, have become prepositions. These last also can only 
be connected with one case, the Genitive, (except dua or 6pod 
and ws, see note 1,) while the primitive prepositions are construed 
with one, or two, or all three of the cases. 


Note 1. Of the two adverbs just mentioned, dya (épov) is also connect- 
ed as a preposition with the Dative, and then marks more strongly than 
ovy a direct and close conjunction in time or place; as dua r7 npepa, dua rep 
nrio together with the sun; écoo: dy ’Arpeidns bird “Duov hAOov Hom.—On 
the other hand, os is put as a preposition of place with the Accusative, in 
answer to the question whither; but always referring to persons alone.* 
E. g. elanrGev ws epé he entered to me; avnyOnaav ws tov Bactdéa. 


4. Of those adverbs which are construed with the Genitive, 
and more or less occur only so (i.e. strictly as prepositions), are 
to be noted: 1) Those which are derived from the primitive 
prepositions by means of an adverbial ending or by composition. 
2) Those which are formed in any other way ; of which also many 
are strictly prepositions according to the definition. 

Under no. 1 belong, with the endings in w: dva, etow, fw, Karo, mpdco ; 
in os: evrés, éexrés; in er, Je: mpdabev, Eunpoo Ger, drepOev, xadvrrepbe, arc- 
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* The instances where as does not refer to persons, when such passages occur 
in good writers, are, as has been shewn by modern criticism, most probably cor- 
rupt; and instead of it, e’s should everywhere be read. | 
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mpobev (also -), drdvevdey, rporapocbe ; further dvra, dvriov, dvria (see avri), 
dyrixpv (xarayrixpv), apis, peragy. 

Under no. 2 belong: dvev, drep, sine; mrAHv, voodu, yopis, dixa, preter, 
extra; wépay, mépa, trans; €vexa, xapw, causa; dixny instar ; xpvda, da- 
Opa, clam; péxpt, dxpt, usque ad, tenus ; ed6v, lOvs, obviam ; Smabev pone; 
so too the ideas near and far from, as ayy, éyyvs, méAas, méppo, éxds, THA, 
with all their forms of comparison and derivation, as dagov, éyyvrara, rnAd- 
&, and the like. 


Notre 2. Of the preceding adverbs, dpgis, asunder, apart, is construed 
with the Gen. only in epic usage; e. g. audis ddov out of the road I]. yy. 393; 
Auds dpdis, 9.444. Different from this is audis, when in Homer especially 
before vowels it is only a secondary form of the preposition audi, about, 
round about ; e.g. Il. «. 723. A. 633. &. 374 Kpdvov dudis.—Arep is a poetic 
form instead of dyev, and is by rule put after its substantive, drys drep; 
while dvev very rarely has this position, and only in poets and after a rela- 
tive: Sv dvev.—IAny is used also without any construction with a case, 
like our except ; that is, it is put adverbially before every case at pleasure : 
ovK ddixveirat, wAHY 7 TOU Progopnaarros (sc. voxt) ravri 8nAov Any épol 
Plat. ov« &Soxey irméas mAny perpiovs twas Xen. Further, it also connects 
whole clauses, and thus becomes a conjunction, and then stands often in 
connection with other conjunctions, as mAqy ¢i.—Evexa (§ 117. 2) stands 
sometimes before and sometimes after its substantive. Originally it signi- 
fied in respect to, ratione habita alicujus ret ; as Hdot. 1. 42 amnyova tov gv- 
Adgcovros etvexey mporddxa ro. amovooTncey (watda); comp. 3.122. In con- 
nection with ye it receives a peculiar modifying power: Plat. Charm. p 
158 e¢€ cot didov, ébédw cxoneiv, ef 8é pn, egy. "AAAG wavrwov pddiora, en, 
irov, Sore rovrov ye evexa oxdret, as it respects this indeed, so far as respects 
this. Mem. 4.3. 3 ef pi) rd pas elyoper, Spore Tots rupAois ay huev, evexd ye 
Tay nperepwv dpbatpav. Comp. Plat. Phed. p. 85.—Aixny is often used 
by some writers, e. g. Eschylus, Plato, as a periphrase for the more usual 
@s; as Agam. 3. curds dixny. Pheedr. p. 249 dpubos dicny Br\érov tvw.— 
Xapey stands almost always after its noun, and is in like manner most 
used by the poets. As being originally a noun, like the Lat. gratia, causa, 
it is put with the possessive pronoun in the same case, thus: ¢uny xdpuv, ony 
xdpiv, on my (thy) account; and in a similar way Euripides writes even 
rarp@av xdpty, i. q. marpds xdpw, Heracl. 241.—Méype is used in prose, 
sometimes as a preposition with the Genitive ; sometimes as a conjunction, 
until, donec, where it strictly should read in full: peéypis od, An. 1. 7. 6.— 
“Ax pt(s) is not found in good prose; and occurs also very seldom in Homer 
and Hesiod. 


Note 3. When éyyus, édas, and other adverbs, e. g. éxrodady, éumrodar, 
etc. are connected with the Dative, they are not so construed as prepositions, 
but form then with the verb (eivat, yiyveoOat, toracbat, etc.) a predicate- 
tdea, to which the Dative belongs. E. g. Cyr. 2. 3. 2 6 pev ayov eyyis 
Hpety, sc. cori. Eur. Phen. 40 rupdyvors éxrodsdy peBiorago. Hel. 783 
qyrets eurrodav € pois yapots. 

5. Other adverbs refer to verbs, and in this way connect two 
clauses together. So especially relative adverbs; e. g. wapécopat 
orrore xedevers, I will be present whenever thou shalt command. 
This is the origin of Conjunctions ; for the construction of which 
with the different moods, see $139; and for their further usage, 
#4149, 150. 
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§ 147. Prepositions. 


1. Besides the adverbial prepositions mentioned in the preced- 
ing section, the following are the ordinary primitive Prepositions 
(? 115. 2) with their cases; expressing originally the most simple 
and general relations of place : 

avtl, amo, €& (ex), mpo, govern the Genitive ; 

év, auv, the Dative ; 

ava, eis, the Accusative ; 

dud, xara, vrrép, the Genitive and Accusative ; 

appl, él, peta, wapd, trepl, pos, v7rd, the Genitive, Dative, 

and Accusative. 


2. The use of the prepositions is very various and peculiar, 
for these reasons: 1) In many instances the preposition is in- 
serted, where in English and other languages a simple case is 
employed. 2) Although most of the prepositions, in their pri- 
mary signification, can be referred to definite relations; yet in 
their general application, and especially when used figuratively, 
these relations are so obscured, that in translating one and the 
same Greek preposition we often have to employ in English dif- 
ferent ones of various significations. 


Norte 1. Let the student endeavour to cbtain, under each preposition, a 
clear idea of the two characteristics, oneness of signification and varity of 
usage, by following out the investigation here indicated. The prepositions 
here follow in the same order as above in no. 1. 

a) Prepositions with one Case. 

"ANTI. The earliest signification seems to have been over against, as ap- 
pears from the adverbs aytiov, dvria, dyra, from the compounds with avri 
(note 6), and from single examples in the epic writers, as mas pépovas ayti 
€peto ornoer Oa Il. pb. 481; comp. o. 415. Hes. «. 729, where however now-a- 
days dvri’, dvr’, is cverywhere written. See Spitzn. Exc. ad I. XVII—By 
far the most current signification, but kindred with the preceding, is instead 
of, for, denoting alteration, exchange, value, etc. e. g. Il. 9. 233 xeveavyées 
yopaac be, Tpawy avO” éxardy re Sinxocinv re éxaoros ornaecO’ ev trodeug, 
vuv ovd’ évos dfcoi eiuev. Dem. Ol. p. 33 St ra BeAriora avri ray ndéwov dy py 
ovvanddrepa ef, \apBdveww. Hence may be explained some peculiar idioms 
of expression, as I]. d. 75 dyri roi elu’ ixérao instead of (i. ©. as) a suppliant. 
Mem. 2. 7. 14 dyri xuvds ef prrag lske a dog. ib. 12 Dapal avri cxvépwray 
Roay, An. 3.1.17 dorparevoapey eri Baowea os SovdAoy avri Bacidéws roin- 
aovres instead of (out of ) a king. So with comparatives: 6 ypdvos padnow 
dyri tov rdxous xpeicow Sidwoe Eur. Suppl. 420. Also the frequent con- 
structions with av@’ of, av@’ dv, on this account that, because: Hell. 2. 4. 
17 mdvres, avd” Sy vBpicOnpev, ryzwpwopeda rovs avdpas. An. 7.7.8 ov 
mouncas pas, av0” by ed enabes, dmoméurecs, comp. § 143.13. Eur. Andr. 
389 ri xaivets p 5 avti rov; 

"AIO marks the going forth or away from an object, i. e. separation, re- 
moval; and in respect to time, from, after, since. The wider usage of this 
preposition may be seen in the particular examples. E. g.”Eqeoos anéyes 
amd Sdpdewy rpidy npepav dv Hell. 3.2.11; dm’ Grou Inpevery, pee me 
Hdot. 6 dod rév modeplov PdBos Xen. rpépey rd vavrixdy amd mpocddev 
Thuc. (qv dd iydvov Hdot. ad’ of, rd amd rovde, amd rod mpwrov Uirvou, 
since, Thuc.—Peculiar phrases are: dn’ éAridwr, ard ddfns, apart from, 1. ¢. 
against; and yAwoons orally; adxd cmovdis diligently; amd rvxns from accrdent. 


s 
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"EK marks e going forth out of an object, from within it; and is thus dis- 
tinguished essentially from awd. Hence it serves to specify the cause with 
passive and neuter verbs; also an inward dependence and immediate con- 
tact both in place and time. E.g. ievas éx rov Sdpov: rd éx row marpos mpoc- 
rayOévra: redevrgy ex Tov tpaparos Hdot. €Oave &£ euns xepds Soph. rovro 
érote: éx Tou yaXeros eivac Xen. ex rHs mwadelas woAd Steveyxdvres eOavpacOn- 
aay id. Cyn. 1.—éyéacev éx rev mpdobey Saxpvwy Cyr. 1.4.28; &x nupdroy 
yap avOis at yadnv ép@ Eur. Or. 269. && ob since. —eiv re éx maaadAou, éx 
trav (oornpwy pope Tt, kpeuaoat Tid ex Tov- odds, on a nail, by the foot, etc. 
—Particular phrases are: é€x rpirwy one of three, the third, Plat. Symp. 
Pp. 213; &x riyns, éx rod mpohavors publicly Thue. 3. 43; ée Bpayxéos briefly 
3. 92; é« modds close behind ; éx modXod, éx wAciorov, from far, Xen. 

TIPO signifies before, both in place and time. Hence arise in a figura- 
tive sense the significations: instead of (avri); for (imép) ; and before, pre, 
marking preference. E. g. of mpd airov Baotkéws reraypevors mpd npepas 
Xen. “*AAxnoris OeXe Javeiv mpo keivou (sc. ASunrov) Eur. Ale. 18. Zwxpd- 
ts wero KddAvov elvat mpd rou hevyew tréxew ty moder Sixny Phaed. p. 99. 
dtaxiyduvevery mpd Bactréws> Bovrever Oat mpd rav orpatwwray Xen. mpd wod- 
Ady ypnparev tiznoagéai re Isocr. ovddeis obra avéntés dort, Satis méAEpov mpd 
elpnuns aipéerac Hdot. 1.87.—Particular phrases are: mpo d8ov elvat opportu- 
num esse ; mpd PdBoo for fear Hom. yhv mpo yas eAavvopa AEsch. Prom. 687. 


"EN stands in answer to the question where ; and signifies in, often also 
by, at, among (inter). Hence arises in respect to time the meaning zn, dur- 
ing ; and in a tropical sense, in, with, penes. E.g. 9 év Aeverpois payn, év 
Mavriveia at Maniinad ; év pynornpos Hom. déyew ev race: olxeiy év movn- 
pois AEschin. ev Je@, ev enol, €v coi €ort, compare emi c.dat.—With ey are 
formed many adverbial expressions: as €y duoig, év éhadpa, ev xépdei rrotet- 
aba, to regard alike, to make oie of, to make gain of, Hot. ev pporrids, 
év ndovy cori por Xen. ev dixy by right, jure ; ev xatp@ seasonably ; év rare 
well, conveniently, and with following Gen. 7 Képxupa xeirat év Kad@ Tov Ko- 
ptvOcaxou Kxddrrou Hell. 6. 2.9.—Further may likewise be noted the Homeric 
use of ey for e’s with verbs of motion, as xdmmecov év Anuve, év mupt Badrev ; 
as also its seemingly pleonastic use along with the Dat. of instrument, as 
ev 6pOaApoiory dp@ Hom. imrov év yaku@ lrmevew Xen. €v rovrors eddyAov id. 

SYN, with ; e.g. wetpacbat xpy avy Trois Jeois dpyerOat wravrds Epyou Xen. 
(Ee. 6.1; obv ro dexaig, civ r@ vdue, in accordance with law, etc. 

"ANA signifies primarily up, upon, on; comp. avw and the compounds. 
In this sense it governs in the poets also the Dative, Il. a. 15. Od. A. 128. 
In prose it is construed only with the Accusateve ; and is used of any all- 
pervading motion, strictly from bottom to top, throughout, in respect to both 
place and time. It often passes over likewise into a distributive sense. E. g. 
penotnpes 5” duddnoav ava peyapa oxideyvra Od. a. 365. of "AAxpatwridat ¢Ba- 
o@Onoay ava ryy ‘EAAada Hdot. 6.131. of "EXAnves aptoryia édi8ouv r@ aftwrda- 
TP yevouéve avd Toy médepoy TovTov id. 8.123. dvd wacay Thy yyepay through- 
out the whole day. But without tho art. dva macay nuépay, ava ray eros, davly, 

early; and so éropevéncay ava rérrapas by fours, ava mévre mapacdyyas THs 
nuepas Cyr.1.2.8. An. 4.6.4—We may also note: dva ypdvor for a tzme, 
ava tov worapdy up along the river, ava xpdros up to full strength, i. e. strong- 
ly, vigorously. 

EIS, és, Aol. and Dor. also ¢» Pind: Pyth. 2. 21. ib. 5. 50; see Greg. 
Corinth. Dor. 159. It stands in answer to the question whither, and signi- 
fies into, often also to, as far as to, towards; and in a still more general 
sense, in respect to, as to. E. g. és pev Mevédaoy eyo xéedoua eAGewv Od. y. 
317; xadeee ré pov és & Exacros Il. Wy. 203; efs o€ qewo Soph. Phil. 500 ;* 


ee eee ee 











# On this mainly epic use of 2s with persons after verbs of motion, see Spitzn. 
Exc. ad Il. 35. In Attic prose we find instead of it regularly ds (by § 146. n. 1); 


e 
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€x SaXarrns els Sddarrav Xen. of pev ESpapoy eis rovs moAepious id. ov pév 
rt kax@ eis Ora epxet Od. a. 411; els padaxiay cxomrew rwa Dem. 1 wddus eb 
Eyes eis Ta Trokeutxa Xen. aoxeiy rd eis rov méAepov id. Kupos woAv dinveyney 
eis TO dpyey avOponay Cyr. 1.1.6; ets re to what end? wherefore? why? 
—In specifications of teme, it marks about the point up to which any thing 
happens or is to happen; e. g. 6 Appémos mpoetmey eis rpirny nuépav mapewas 
Cyr. 3.1. 42; payerOac dy BovAnobe, jxere cis rv rptaxooTHy nuépay, i. e. 
within 30 days, Cyr. 5. 3. 6; eis atptoy, eis rv émiovcay, eis rov éretra ypd- 
vov.—With numbers it signifies either about, cerca, and then os often stands 
with it: os és émraxocious ; or else it is distributive: es eva, eis dvo mopev- 
eo6ar, to go one by one, etc. Xen.—When eis is put with verbs of rest, (as 
vice versa with éy,) the idea of previous motion must be supplied; thug often 
with xeipas (for réOetpat); oras és péooy Hdot. smapeivat, pavavat els ri 
méAcv, etc,—Adverbial expressions are: eis xatpdy comp. in év; es xevdv tn 
vain, frustra ; és rovro, és rooovro (with foll. Gen.) so far, so much; eis dv- 
vautv, els rd Suvardy as far as possible, eis raxos, etc. : 
. b) Prepositions with two Cases. 

AIA c. Gentt. signifies: 1) through, both of place and time; and here too 
belong e. g. evdoxipety 8a rdvrev rav ‘EAAnvor, throughout, among ; éxpene 
3:4 mavrwv, before, Hdot. Hom. also the signif. after of time: &a rpirns nye- 
pas, Oe’ éréwy elxoot, &° ddlyou Hdot. Thuc. 2) through, spoken of the 
means or instrument, especially with persons, but also of things, which also 
can stand in the Dative. So too with the Passive, where in Lat. per, not 
a, would stand, i.e. when the person is the means, and not the efficient 
cause; see in imd and ex. Thus: avepmray riva dea épunvews, defay bc’ ay- 
yeAov, but also 8° drav, 8” cpbadrpay aicbaverOai rs Xen. 8a yupvaciue 
TH Uyieav mopt(dpeba 1. 2.5. rotro péeyordy dart év mayri Epyw, Grou rt 
8c’ avOparey yiyverat, xal ev yewpyig 8€ Xen. (Ec. extr. ravra da rov brmo- 
xépou StareAcirac id.—Various peculiar turns of expression are formed by 
dca and the verbs elvat, yiyverOa, Exe, ©.g. 31a orduaros Exew twa to have 
tn one’s mouth, upon the lips; &a yespos exew rt to have in hand, to be oc- 
cupied with; &’ dpyys, 8° emcOupias exec, °to be angry or eager ;’ dca yapi- 
tov, de’ advyias, 8.’ éxOpas ytyveo Oa, ‘to be graceful, despondent, hostile ;’ 
&” novyias, dia PdBov etvar.—Adverbial expressions are: dca rdyous, da ra- 
xéov Hell. 7. 5.6; da Spayurdrwy Dem. etc. . 

— c. Accus. signifies on account of, propter, (not causa,) and marks the 
ground or motive from which I do or suffer anything: pupias nuiv doyodias 
mapexet TO o@pa bia thy dvayxaiay rpodny Plat. Phed. p. 66. 8a rovro, da 
o¢, dia rovs Jeovs ed mpdrrw, etc.—In epic writers it sometimes staads for 
dia c. Gen. as aduSpwoiny 8a vuera, Kpovidew dca BovAas. 


KATA ¢. Genit. implies direction doten, down from, as appears from the 
compounds, and from the adv. caro. E. g. xara rey merpov pirrew riva, to 
cast down from the rocks ; Bn 8€ car’ Ovddproto Kapnvov 11. 8. 167; xarayei- 
vOa Usp xara yetpds Aristoph. Also of rest, as of xara yas Xon.—In a 
trop. sense it implies towards, upon, against, concerning (de), for the most 
part in respect to personal objects: Aéyeiv, ouvvvat xara Twos, rd Kad” tydy 
éyxapsov Dem. ravra pev xara (de) mavrov Mepody €xopev A€yew Cyr. 1. 2. 16. 

— c. Accus. can be fully given by no corresponding preposition ; because 
it either marks relations which are in fact entirely general ; or else expresses 
definite relations in a manner so general, that the context alone decides in 
every case what definite relation is intended. So in the following exam- 
ples: xar’ dypév in the country, rurt; of "A@nvaiot fpyov cata yay ral card 
Sddarray Xen. of card ry “Aciay td Baowdet dvres id. 6 “Eppos exdsdoe és 


while els is only employed of persons when it signifies among ; consequently only 
with Plurals or collective words, e. g. els duas, els robs xpirds, ds Thy orparias 
dACei. 
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SJddaocav cata Poxainy rédew Hdot. 1.80. (asnp) rot xdéos etpv nad” ‘ENAd8a 
na) peaov “Apyos Od. a. 344.—Also of time: card “Apacw BaciXevovra, xara 
sdvra tov mAcov Hdot. xara rovs avrovs ypévovs Thuc. kar’ eve in my time. 
—Only seldom does xara c. Acc. express a motion forth ; and that, only when 
the indefiniteness of the direction, or mere approximation towards it, is to 
be expressed ; e.g. of dé dveiNovro ra vavayta ra xara odas eLeveyOévra, ‘ into 
or upon their territory,’ Thuc.1.54. Also léva: xara Seay, xara Aninv, Thue. 
Hdot. where éri would be more definite.—In a tropical sense, likewise, it 
marks only the most general relations towards an object; hence it is some- 
times put with the Accus. treated of in § 131.7, a8 Wpes card yvopunv Soph. 
OT. 1087; and it stands especially where the Accus. alone could not stand, 
as with a substantive to form a periphrase for an adjective, e.g. ai xara rd 
capa Hovai, érvOvpia, Plat. or for the Genitive: ra xara Tavoaviay, ‘ the 
deeds, fortunes of P.’ Thuc. 1. 138. With verbs of saying, believing, ete. 
it expresses of, concerning, de, as xara thy rpopny trav maidwv rogaira €Aeyov 
Hdot. while with some others it may be rendered on account of, propter: 
otros (6 mpoddrns) riuapevos €€ dpyns, xara Tov marépa “Ayvova, Hell. 2. 3. 30. 
kara tt wherefore? why? airiay, xaO’ yvrwa alxiferai pe, cagqua, ech. 
Prom. 226. In other instances it has the more definite signif. after, accord- 
ing to, secundum ; as xara vdpov, xara Sivapw, xar’ epaurdv after my way ; 
Kata TO pavreiov, TonoTw Kata Tov Bagitews ypappara. Here belongs also the 
distributive use, in xara xopas vicalim, rar dv8pa viritim, man by man, nab’ 
ypepay daily, xara piva, ca’ éva, etc—To be noted is also the current 

hrase: avrds xa’ éaurdv, by or for oneself, as é€ordicbyre xa’ ipas adrovs, 

y or for yourselves alone, Xen. Cyr. 6.3.32.—Adverbial phrases are: xara 
puxpdv by little and little, by degrees; xard xparos very ; xard rd loxupdv by 
force, vt; xaOocoy in so far as ; xaOamwep according as ; xara raxos, ete. 

‘YDIEP c. Genit. 1) over, above, expressing what is or happens over any 

person or thing; e. g. Mem. 3. 8.9 6 Atos brép nudv abrav Kal ray oreyov © 
ropeveras. Thuc. 1. 46 ore d€ Acuny cai modes brép avrov. 2) for, for the — 
sake of, because of ; as mparrew v. elreiv trép tov Kowod, also Setpaiver Vv. 
Sappetv trép twos ‘ for the sake of any one;’ ebdatpovi{w tyas bmép ris €Acv- 
Gepias An. 1.7.3, comp. the Gen. alone in $132.n.15. It is used also in- 
stead of repi, de, of, concerning, without the accessory idea of advantage to 
any one; but more in later writers, as Polybius, etc. 


—c. Accus. expresses that over or beyond which anything goes, Lat. 
super; as Unép ra Tecoapdxovra érn over forty years; unép nuioes, ete. 
Hence: dvvayss tnép dvOpwrov super-human power Hdot. 8. 140. 2; tmép 
dpa against the oath II. 5. 47; tmép Jéov invito deo I]. p. 327; tmép eAwida 
beyond hope, contra spem, Soph. Ant. 366. 


c) Prepositions with three Cases. 

"AM@I and TIEPI, about, around, round about, agree together essentially in 
their meaning; except that primarily audi signifies on both sides, as apdi- 
aropos; While mepi implies on all sides, and is in prose far more usual. 
With the Dative they express the being round about a place or object (in 
prose only mepi); ©. g. reAaudy audi ornbecow Hom. ypvoois dudi «part 
mAdxos Eur. SIwpag rept rois crépvois nat yéppov ev rH aptorepa Cyr. 1. 2. 13. 
—In a tropical sense, about, on account of, for the sake of, (in prose only 
wep and this but seldom,) e. g. ov vépeots, Tpdas rod’ act yuvackt moAby 
xpdvov yea maoye ; Il. y. 157. Jappeiv, Setoat repi ren, Plat. Thuc. comp. 
mepi c. Gen. just below.—Wholly poetic is the signif. pre, for, by reason of, 
in audi rdpBe, rept PdBe. 

— c. Accus. also very commonly round about: pvdaxes dudl ray ofxnow: 
h wept Thy xopay Iddarra Xen. Also as implying direction: Jdpaxas rrepi rd 
orépva xal yéppoy els ray dpsorepdy Cyr. 2.1.9. Of time, about: rept peas 
vixras, dui defnv Xen. and so of numbers: fv dud ra rpidxovra érn~ meph 
rérrapu rdAavra, Xen.—In connection with éyew and elva: both prepositions 
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imply: to be employed about, to be occupied with ; e. g. of wept ra émirndeca 
dvres* dp oe apd’ irmous €xovra, Xen.—Finally, wepi alone stands with the 
Accus. in many connections in a sense precisely similar to xara c. Accus. 
e.g. e£auapreiv rept rovs Jeovs about the gods, i.e. towards, against; @yeev v. 
elvat mepi tiva, ‘to be disposed towards any one,’ Cyr. 4. 5. 29; Swxparns 
wept Jeous eretparo oadpovas rroety rous cuvdvras Mem. 4. 3. 2.—The peri- 
phrase of mepi v. api rea, see in § 150. m. 25. 

— c. Genit. also about, i.e. concerning, of, corresponding to the Lat. de in 
almost every respect. Yet here too audi belongs almost wholly to the po- 
ets. Thus we find: A€yew, PoBeicbar, hrrovetkeiv, payerbat, drrodcyeia bat 
wepi ros. Further: epi pév rpodns, emetoOnv ixavov eivar 6,re wape€er Kua- 
Eapns Cyr. 1. 6. 153; oterioas dudi réxvov pe ixéravy Eur. Suppl. 278; also 
the phrases wepi moAdov, mAelovos, mAEiorov moveia Oat, to make much of, etc. 


"ETT c. Genit. is used: 1) Of place, in answer to the question where, and 
then it marks the two relations: on, upon, and at, by, i.e. near by; e. g. 
éf inmouv® dyeioOat, peivat emi rod morapov, etc. and in a similar sense, émi 
duo paprupwy before, in presence of. Especially Attic is the usage of éi - 
c. Gen. in answer to the question whither, in order to mark the direction or 
aim of the motion; as mAciy él Sapuou, em’ olkov. 2) Of time, in answer to 
the question when ; as ém’ eipyms Hom. él rév vuvi xatpov Aschin. In 
prose for the most part only when the specification of time is connected 
with a personal idea ; as emi Kéxpomos Thuc. 2.15; én’ éuov in my time, émt 
Tipo8éov Dem. em ray nyuerépwv mpoydvwv. Also in connection with the 
Part. Pres. by § 145. n. 5, e.g. emt dpxovros Evkdei8ov. 3) In other rela- 
tions, not referring to place or time, we often have to render emi by various 
and different English prepositions; yet it always expresses (contrary to 
xara c. Accus.) a definite relation, a near and almost immediate connection 
and belonging together; to which then there also comes the more free po- 
etic usage of this preposition. Hence we may explain the following exam- 
ples: @idurmos ovy older’ éorly éxywy A xaréorparrat pévew ent tovrev Dem. 
Phil. p. 42. ris dy ewAvoatr’ avrév mpdrrew tava, éf’ dv éoti viv ib. p. 66. 
of emi ray mpayparwy those over the affairs, managers, Dem. p. 809. ray6i- 
vat eri twos to or over anything, Hdot. Kudias etrev, émt xadov A€éywr ratdds 
xrh. Plat. Charm. p. 155. “Especially with verbs of shewing, perceiving, 
etc. by: émt moddN@y rexunpiwv amodei~w oor Plat. eal rodrAay dv ris dew 
Soxet pot ry mapa roy Jeav ebvoray havepadv yryvopevny ty mode Dem. 
Ol. 2. init. also with verbs of naming, after: xaAcioOa:, Gvopa Eyery eri rwos 
Hdot. % én’ "Avradxidov xadoupévy cipnyn Xen.—Poetic: xabnoro KaSpov 
Aads domidov em, Eur. Phen. 1467. eri mpoomddov pas xopew (leaning 
upon) Soph. OC. 746.—Further to be noted is the distributive use: é’ évds, 
éni rpi@y three and three, Xen. Thuc. And finally the frequent phrase, éq’ 
€avrov by oneself, apart (comp. card): Zeepirar det ravrny rH Taft (the left 
wing) pdvoe Aaxedutpovioy ext opay a’rav éxovow Thuc. 5. 67. Hence é¢’ 
€avrov oixeiv, to be independent, 2. 63. 

— c. Dat. marks in like manner, as to place, a near and immediate rela- 
tion; in good prose especially the idcas: at, by, near, to, rarely on (see the 
marg. note): pevew emi rots Grdots> orijvat (also yeveoOas to come) émt rH 
elcdde: én rp Seimve, emt redevry tov Biov Xen. éodiovoe mdvres emt rq 
airw dprov Mem. 3. 14. 2. dyxvn én’ Syxvn ynpaoker Od. n. 120. gdvos éx 
ddvy, émi 8 Dyeow Myea Eur.—In time it marks immediate succession, 
after ; as ém rovros after these things, thereupon; nuépa emt rH vuxtt ravrp. 
—From the same idea come readily the tropical senses: penes, i.e. in, with, 
in the power of (see in €v): éf’ tpiy €ort xoddew airovs Dem. Chers. init. 
yiyver bas éri Barret under the power of the king ; éq) Hpiv roseiv, ete. Also 


* In Cyr. 5. 2. 1, eg’ frou is now corrcctly read instead of eq’ Txrq@, since in 
good prose éx{c. Dat. will scarcely be found in this sense. 
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over, in such phrases as ént rots mpaypaow etva to be over the affairs Dem. 
Ol. p. 21, see in the Gen. above; vavapyos emi rais vavoiv Xen.*—Peculiar 
for emi c. Dat. are further three modes of usage very common in prose, viz. 
1) When it marks an agreement under certain conditions; e. g. émt rov- 
ros thy Bacireiav mapéAaBoyv Xen. ry pray Saveilew emt dxrw dBorois Dem. 
Souvai re ext reacapaxorra pais, etc. For éd’ mre see in § 150. m. 9. 
2) When it marks the purpose with which an action takes place, comp. in 
Accus. below ; as émi rour@ for this purpose, e.g. Xen. Conv. init. Upwraydpa 
ROAD dpyvptov Sé8uxa emt copia, for wisdom, in order to learn wisdom; dyew 
Tiva emt yay, etc. 3) When it is put before the Dative described in § 133. 
4. b, especially with verbs signifying an emotion of mind; ec. g. ém’ ¢2deuey 
airin Hdot. 3. 35; yeAay, peya hpovety, yaipew, ayavaxrew eri tun. Also 
with adjectives, as evSdxtyos, dcaBénros, and others.—Poetic: Od. n. 216 ov 
yap re orvyepy emt yaorépe xuvrepov dAdo, almost like orvyepys yaorepus. 

— c. Accus. marks simply approach to or towards an object; hence again 
mAeiv emt Sapoy, to sail for Samos, differing in the mode of conception, but 
not in sense, from mAcivy emt Zayov. Also with the secondary relation of 
purpose, comp. emi c. Dat. e. g. iévac ent hv Inpav, EhOeiv emi mip, ef’ Vdup, 
i.e. for fire, water, in order to fetch it—The specifications of duration of 
time are to be explained from the idea of the Accusative itself, where then 
emi appears rather as an adverbial addition; e.g. of ’A@nvaiot, oydvres rq 
"HAclas, eSyouv ry yay ent dvo nuépas Thuc. 2. 25. ovb« eyiyvero ra lepa emi 
tpeis nuépas, for three days, An. 6. 4. 36. So too in adverbial phrases: as 
éxt ypovoy for a time Hom. éd’ nuépav Thuc. 4. 69. Hence also én’ jua 
efyov Eur. Phen. 412. ém’ éxaroora, ém) rptaxdora, a hundred (three hundred) 

old, Hdot. 4.198. emi woAv, emi mAciorov, éxi wav omnino; ent mdda ava- 
xopnoa to withdraw gradually Xen. Polyb. 


META c. Genit. both of persons and things, signifies with ; e. g. pera cov 
with thee, with thy help; doris ¢avrdv idei, per’ €uov payéoOw Cyr. 7.1.13. 
pera revos eivat to be with any one, of his party ; pera Sddov cal réyyns Isoer. 
pera matdcas xat oivov Thuc. 6. 28. pera wod\Aav xwdvvev Dem. ete. 


—c. Dat. with, among, tn, is everywhere poetic: pera mao areudraros, 
pera pynornpow, etc. Sometimes it is put almost pleonastic with the Da- 
tive: andadtoy pera xepoty exes Ll. y. 281. piprey daive pera dpeciy Hes. 
Se. 28. ; 

— c. Accus. after, both in time and in order or succession ; as of per’ éxei- 
vov BacwWeis Xen. per’ dd’yas nyépas, etc. Sometimes, especially in the 
poets, it serves to express motion after or among, as digowy Sor’ aiyumos 
pera xnvas. Or it marks aim or purpose, (like émi c. Acc.) after, in quest of ; 
a8 mAewy perd yaAKdv, pera marpos axovny Hom.—Special is the very com- 
mon ped’ nyépay interdiu, during or on the day; also pera yxeipas exe (e. g. 
€yxespidia) between or in the hands Xen. Agesi. 2. 14; comp. in Dat. a! «ce. 


TIAPA c. Genit. from the sede of, from beside, from; as 7AGe wapa Kvagd- 
pous &yyeAos. So espec. with the verbs pavdavew, muvOdverOat, axovery, etc. 
which also take the simple Genitive: ravr’ #xovca mapa TwBpvov, etc. With. 
passive verbs it is put in the same manner as ind, but oftener when the 
secondary idea from the side of is implied; clearly in rapa mdvrwy opodoye- 
rat apud omnes constat An. 1.9.1; less clearly in rovro rapa cov émdetxyu- 
gOw Cyr. 5.5. 20.—It is to be noted, that by means of the article and wapa 
c. Gen. various substantive and verbal ideas are often indicated, which in 
each instance may be easily filled out from the nature of the construction 
and from the context; comp. in §125.n.6. E.g. of mapa Kupov i. c. am- 





* Thuc. 2. 35 dyopetew ex) rots Sawroévors, lit. to speak over those buried, i.e. di- 
rectly after or at the burial of the slain, as if over their grave. Comp. Plat. Menex. 
init. épe? em) rois &xo8avove:. Dem. Epit. init. 


Dob 
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bassadors: ra mapa Kupov i.e. commands ; ra rapa Seay, 9 mapa rovrwy €v- 
youa, etc. 

— c. Dat. signifies: by the sede of, by, as mapa r@ worapq, etc. 

— c. Accus. of place, to the side of, i.e. to. espec. of persons; more com- 
monly alongside of, near, by, both with verbs of motion and of rest, the 
lattcr in answer to the question where. E.g. of rapa Baccdéa ropevdpevot - 
napa Jddarray mopever Oat: mapa modw trodepiay dyew tov otpurdy (by, past) 
Xen. rot 8€ wap’ abrov dvSpes xotpyoavro Od. £523. mapa ryy mddw Hv mupa- 
pis Adin An. 3.4.9. Also tropically : rav viv map’ ene dovoay duvayw Hdot. 
8. 140.—Used of time, it marks duration, as mapa wavra rov xpévov Plat. 
qwapa Tov miAepov, mapa thy méoow during Hdot. 2. 121. 4.—Troptcally it is 
used in three different senses, arising out of the primary idea: 1) assde 
from, against, beyond ; c.g. nap’ Arisa, rapa Tovs vépous, mapa huow, mapa 
docfav, mapa rd Seov, etc. hence wap’ évy mddAatopa ESpape vixgv Hdot. 9. 33. 
2) along with, i.e. by, on account of, propter: @i\uros ov mapa rHy atrov 
popnv rocovroy éennugyrat, Goov mapa Thy nuerépayv dpédAecay Dem. Phil. p. 43. 
9 gwrnpia moAdois F8n mapa rovro éyévero Xen. Hipp. 1. 5; comp. Dem. p. 
688. 3) It implies the placing together of different objects side by side for 
the sake of comparison ; hence it is used especially after comparatives, as 
also after dAXos, érepos, and the like, which often gives rise to peculiar 
turns; e.g. nAlou éxAeiWvers muKvdrepat mapa Ta pynyovevdpeva EvveBncay, as 
compared with, Thue. 1. 23. mapa ra ddda (oa Gorep Jeot of dvOpwira Bio- 
revovot Mem. 1. 4. 14. "AytAXevs rou xwdvvov xareppdrvnoe mapa 76 alo-ypov 
rt Uropetvat, Achilles disdained danger rather than suffer anything sears ee 
Plat. Apol. p. 28. "AynoiAaos erdvet mapa rovs ddous, beyond (more t ny 
others, Xen. Ag. 5. 3.—Adverbial are: mapa pexpdv by a lsttle, well-nigh, 
almost ; mapa modu by much.—An example with all the three cases see in 
Xen, Mom. 1. 3, 4. 


TIEPI, sce in dui, p. 415. 


TIPOS c. Genit. accords in its main signification with mapa; yet it marks 
much more comprehensively not only the idea Goa the sule of, a8 mpos py- 
rpés V. matpés from (on) the maternal or paternal side, geivor 63° ixer’ épdv 80 
né mpos noiwy f éonepivy avOpamoy Od. 9. 28; but also alongside of, towards, 
against, as mapipyyeiAe Tous oxayous mpos tay Kapdovyayw lévat, ovpayovs 8€ 
xatagtncacOa pos tov morapov An. 4. 3. 26.—In a tropical sense it ex-- 
presses what goes forth or proceeds from a person or thing ; or more gener- 
ally, what belongs or is appropriate to, also promotive or worthy of a person 
or thing; e.g. mpds Ads elow Gmavres Eeivol re mrwyot re Od. ¢. 207. ovx Fy 
mpos tov Kupou rpémov, éyovra py amodsbovae An. 1. 2.11. droma Aéyets, & 
Sexpares, cai ovsanas mpos cov Mem. 2. 3.15. omovdas éromnoaro mpos Cn- 
Baiwy padXov fh mpos éavray, for the benefit of ; de£:ov mpos avdpds eore Aristoph. 
ub mpos larpov copov Ipnvetv Soph. (comp. § 132. n. 13); ddexos, aoeBns mpos 
tov Jeay xai rav avOpomuwy before (in the eyes of ) gods and men; tipnv, ddfav 
€xeww, apéoOat mpos mavrov Il. r. 84; comp. Thue. 1.71. An. 2. 5. 20. ib. 1. 
6. 6. ib. 5. 7. 12.—Further, mpés stands more frequently than mapa after 
passive and neuter verbs to mark the author or cause, as duoAoyeirat rods 
mavrov An.1.9.20. ra A¢*exGévra mpds Tivos, amobvnaxew, dh€cOat mods rwos.* 
So too with verbs of hearing or learning, Hdot.—Pcculiar for apds is its use 
in oaths, protestations, etc. as mpds trav Jeav, & mpds oe yovarwy 8c. ixerevo 
Jzurip. Sce more in $ 151. IIL. 6. 

—c. Dat. by, near by, like rapa; e. g. of "AOnvatoe Sppovv mpos rH wdrec 
Xen. It is also according to Homeric idiom to say: sori 8€ oxymrpov Bare 
yain Tl. a. 245; comp. under ev above.—Further, mpds also very commonly 


N 


~ #® Hence may be explained the poetic usage of xpds in the sense, to do anything 
by command of, by the will of : nai xey év “Apye: Coton xpos bAAns iotdy dpalvas II. e 
456. Kxovea xpos Tov Snpds (the Centaur) roi rdBe Soph. Trach. 935. 
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implies addition ; as mpdés rovros to this ; mpds 8€ rour@ eidovto ‘Adeipavrov 
to him (besides him) they chose Adimantus. 


—c. Accus. Here mpés is the appropriate preposition to express both in 
place and time, and also tropically, a direction or motion towards or to an 
object.* This ‘comprehensive idea again shapes itself in the particular in- 
stances so variously, that here too in translating we have to use various and 
different English prepositions; most frequently towards, to, upon, against, 
as may be seen in the following examples: dvareivat Tas xeipas mpos ri 
ovpavoy Xen. _ vaiey mpos 7@ jedudy re Hom.—npis Eamépay, mpos riyy ceAnuny, 
marking time. — eye mpos Tovs ‘A@nvaious (to), 6 mpos Aemrivny Adyos 
(again st), mpos rd BéAricrov Néyew ( for); of etAwres WOAAG KAETOVTES err@EoV 
Tpos Tovs Alyunras Hdot. 9. 80. ovdev mpos Aoyow nothing to the purpose 
Plat. oKoreire Ta WuETED’ avTaY mpos Ta Tov GAXov avOporav Dem. mpos 
TH dfiav € exaat@ Seddvac Xen. mpos ti; wherefore? why? raxOjva mpds Tt, 
pova ra mpos o€, ete. ee bers (c. Acc. 3), it marks the placing together 
of objects for compart: son; @. . Mem.1.3.4 yeas mavra rdvOpamwva § Umre- 
peapa mpos THY mapa TOV Seow EvpBouNiav. 3.5. 4 rerareivwra 7 Tov ‘AGn- 
vatwy do&a mpos Tovs Botwrous, emnprat dé ro Tov OnBaiov ppdynpa mpos Tos 
"AOnvaiovs. Dem. p. 185 év ravry TH TONEL xpnpar’ € eveortv mpos dmrdoas Tras 
aAXas moves. Id. Lept. 9 mpods dmavra Tov ek Tav GAwv europiay adixvovpe- 
vov, 6 ek Tow Ildvrov otros eiamAewy €otiv, i.e. the grain from Pontus exceeds 
that from all other markets.—Less closely it may be rendered with, e. g. 
guppayiay roveta Oat mpds Twa, €vvo® mpos €pavtév.— Adverbial are: mpos Biav 
perforce, per vim, different from Bia, see § 133. n.12; mpds xapty, mpos Kat- 
poy, mpos ovdev Sixatov unlawful, mpos rd kaptepdy, ete. 


‘YTIO c. Genit. signifies in respeet to place, not only under, as Ta peTewpa 
Kal Ta Und ys Plat. Apol. init, but also from under, as adris dvaotnoovrai 
vmd Céoou nepdevros Il. dd. 56. To this same signif. belongs also: Avew 
Hptdvovs tm’ amnuns, from the car, Od. n. 5, and Body AaBety bmd dudéns An. 
6. 2. 25.—But the main use of tré is: 1) With verbs passive and neuter, 
(which last thus become passive,) when a person and sometimes a thing is 
named as the author or cause of the action or condition implied in the verb ; 
¢. g. Ta bard Kupou mpaxJévra, ¢ immos vr Tov xadwov (comm. Dat. yadwo) wes 
obeis: amodaveiv v. TedeuTay t vied TLVOS, i.e. to be slain ; drrohéa Bat vrd Aqpov- 
Ta ‘mpaypara guvioratat or’ evvoias Dem. Ol. p. 203; mas tpiv imd rv xpn- 
ota@y Touro (ironical) ra mpdyypara EXEL; p. 35. We find too the follow’ » 
construed in like manner: Tao XeL, devyew to flee, to be banished ; also as «is 
Attie law-term: dixny pevyery i id twos to be put on trial by any one; dixyy 
bdévat to be punished ; eb axoveww, éwatvov éxev, ev akiapart Exe, to be hon- 
oured, pratsed, 2) With verbs implying action, when things or abstract 
ideas are the moving cause or occasion of the action, i. e. “through, for, 
from, out of, Lat. pre; e.g. Baxpvew t und AvmNSs, ov ovyay vn THs ‘Bovis, 
xaradberOas (to sink down) umd ale xurns, im’ anetpias dyapreiv, td Inpas from 
love of hunting, éntradéoOat rt ind twos.—More poetic is the usage, when 
an action is not directly caused Pah ane yet stands in close and immediate 
connection with something else ; e. xopevey 07d hoppiyyov to dance (ac- 
companied) by harps Hes. ind abies with torches Eur. and so too dpve- 
cew vrd pactiyev Hdot. tm’ oiwvay xadav, tm’ edxdcias Javeiv Eurip. 


— c. Dat. is under, both of place, and trop. of circumstances ; as KOUN 
earl ond TO Gpet - tmd Aaxedatpoviots elvat ¥. yever Oat An. 7. 2.2; tiv mwédw 
ud’ avrois “moujoaa Oat Xen.—The poets employ td c. Dat. in most of the 
senses of td c. Gen. see § 134. 3. 


— c. Accus. signifies under, in answer to both the questions where and 


* Strictly towards or to the side of ; which idea in wapd c. Accus. is just the least 
frequent; on the other hand, éwi c. Jcc. is towards or to a point, ete. In rard and. 
Tepi c. Acc. the idea of motion is less prominent. 
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whither, comp. rapa. E.g. tro ynv sub terra; droiot twes dy dow ol mpo- 
ardrat, rotovros Kai of ta’ avrovs os émtromoAd yiyvovra Cyr. 8. 8.5. frye 
tx’ avra Ta teiyn Xen. Alyurros wadw trd Bacidea éyévero.—Of time it cor- 
responds to the Lat. sud, i.e. about, towards, near ; as ind rov adtév ypdvoy 
Thue. 5. 3. tro ryv xardAvow rov troX€pov.—It sometimes alternates with 
rpés, yet with some little difference: Xen. Conv. 6.3 4 ov BovdAeoOe, Samep 
Nixdorparos rerpaperpa mpos Tov avAdy Karédeyev, OUTW Kai td Tov avAdy bps 
dcaréywpar.—Special is tx’ avyas ideiv, to look at by the light, Plat. 

NotE 2. When two or more substantives following one another are de- 
pendent on the same preposition, and are connected together by copulative 
conjunctions (ré, xai, or also 4), the preposition is usually written only once, 
and that before the first substantive ; e. g. ind re dvdpav kal yuvatcav. The 
poets in such instances are fond of placing the preposition only before the 
second noun: dros ent yas Od. p. 27. moré pev eaxdv GAdor’ én’ 
€o OXov Epre Soph. Ant. 367.—But when in relative and other correspond- 
ing clauses, the relative or other like word is dependent on the same prepo- 
sition as is the antecedent in the other clause; in such cases the preposi- 
tion is by rule inserted before both words, and very rarely only once; e. g. 
Eur. Hipp. 474 és 8€ riv ruyny mevota’, donv cv, was dy éxvedaat Soxeis; So 
too Od. 8. 413 Aé£erar ev peaonot, voperts ds maeot pnrdwy. In dialogue: 
Plat. Soph. p. 243, wept rot peyiorou viv oxerréov. Tivos 8n, Aéyes. 

Note 3, The prepositions are sometimes separated from their noun at the 
beginning of a clause by the small particles re, yé, yap, pev, etc. as with the 
article § 125. 9; e. g. év pew tH xwpa, ete.—Other like separations belong 
rather to a freer position of the words; as Plat. Rep. p. 564. a, é&, oipa, 
THs axporatns éAevOepias. Od. €. 155 map’ ovx €BeAwy €OeXovon. Pind. Pyth. 
10. 83 én’ Gdor Daroy Ivves A¢yov.—F or mpos ce yovdrwy sec § 151. III. 6. 


Nore 4. Sometimes the case of a preposition is apparently wanting, viz. 
when instead of it a whole phrase or clause is inserted. E.g. Soph. Phil. 
469 mpds marpés, pos et ri gos Kar’ otkéy €ore mpoodirés, ‘by thy father (I 
conjure thee), by—if anything is dear to thee,’ i.e. by all that is dear to 
thee, 


Note 5. Sometimes however the object of the preposition is really not 
expressed, because 1t would only be a repetition of a word alrcady once 
given. In such instances most languages employ an adverb, (e.g. thereby, 
therefor, therein,) and when the prepositions themselves are so used, they 
stand adverbially. In Greek this commonly takes place in prose only with 
mpos, and then only in connection with xai and d€; ©. g. xai mpos, mpos 8¢, 
and thereto, and further, besides, moreover, ctc.* In Ionic and later writers 
we find too pera thus used ; as pera d¢, but afterwards.—The pocts however 
can use most of the prepositions adverbially ; e.g. éx 3° (therefrom) dpyi- 
peov tehapova -—aovy 8° airos éydo-—év 8é Aruny eCoppos:-—iad 8° Ayiovor 
adunres. So especially rapa, thereby. This usage is often imitated by 
Herodotus.—The preposition mepi (or wépt, § 117. n. 3) takes in the epic 
poets, as adverb, the signification very. 

Norte 6. In this manner have arisen all the instances of composition with 
prepositions. They all consist of the radical word with a preposition taken 
adverbially ; as d:aBaive ‘I go throughout,’ ete. § 121.2. In such compounds 
the prepositions often take all the different meanings which they have when 
not in composition. Hence we may refer in gencral to the preceding ex- 
planations ; and call attention here only to some peculiarities. 

audi- with the idea of two sides, see above in audi. | 
dya- up; but often also dva- and dmo- back, re-, e.g. avamdelw to sail 
back, arro8ovva, etc. 





* The passage in Aristoph. Ran. 611, is corrupted, and should read: «Aérroyra 
wpood’ ddAAdrpia, 
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ayrt- 7 sian contrary ; also it has the idea of likeness (ws), e.g. in 
avrideos; see above in apri. 

dua- expresses what is reciprocal, mutual, e.g. 8uaréyerOa, Siaderv. It 
also takes the sense of the Lat. and Engl. dts-, tn two, apart ; e. g. 
diacrqv to pull in two, in pieces ; dcalevyvuva disjungere, to disjotn, 
to separate. 

év- often stands in answer to the question whither, e. g. éyyxetv to pour 
into. 

xara- most commonly expresses the idea of completion ; ©. g. xarampdr- 
Tew perficere, to finish; xaracrpépew to turn around ; xaramympavas 
to burn up.—Hence arises then the idea to make an end of, destroy ; 
e. g. xaraxuBevew thy ovciay to gamble away one’s fortune —In both 
instances it corresponds to the Latin per- and to the Germ. ver-. 

pera- takes the sense of transpositton, change, Lat. trans- ; e. g. pera- 
BiBafew to carry to another place, to transport; peravoeiy to change 
one’s mind. ' 

mapa- in some compounds derives from the signif. prater, the sense to 
miss, fail of, ete. e. g. mapaBaivery rovs vépous to miss or mistake pu 
posely) the laws, i. e. to transgress ; mapopay not to see perfectly, to 
overlook ; mapaorovdos truce-breaker, from grovéai. 

wept- often expresses a high degree, like wéps very; e. g. meptxaAXns, etc. 

imep- implies excess ; as Umeppeyas very, too great ; tmepadyelv to grieve 
excessively, 

vro- in many compounds signifies somewhat, a little ; also like Lat. sub-, 
by little and little, underhand, secretly; e. g. timédacus somewhat 
rough, ete. 


Note 7. From the circumstance that the prepositions, as above men- 
tioned, are in composition to be regarded strictly as adverbs, the poets are 
able so frequently to separate the preposition from its verb by means of 
other intervening words. This is called 

. Tmesis. 

E.g. dca re pnEacbas emadgeas for xai duppngaobar. Homer especially 
can separate the preposition entirely from the verb, and even places at after 
the verb; so that the preposition sometimes comes to stand before a case 
which is not dependent on it; e. g. méAepov wept révde huydvres, for mepipvydv- 
tes rovde tov méAepov -—ex Jupdv éXeoOae for éere cTOarIupdv -—Kara Bois 
“Ymepiovos Hedioto fo Ocov-—evdptfov an’ évrea (more accurately dao § 117. 
n. 3) for dmevape{av évrea, etc. The perusal of Homer therefore is very 
much facilitated, by assuming that he has properly no compound verbs, but 
merely simple verbs with adverbial prepositions standing either near or re- 
mote from, before or after, the verbs.—Hence comes the like usage in Ionic 
prose, especially with dv for ody; ©. g. Hdot. 2. 39 an’ dv €8ovro, for are- 
éovro ovv. Hence too it comes, that in those emphatic repetitions to be 
mentioned in § 149. m. 12, instead of the compound verb, the preposition only 
is repeated ; e.g. Hdot. 3. 126 6 dé kara pév Exresve MirpoBarea—, xara 
8é rév MirpoBarew rraiéa.—In the tragic poets the tmests occurs only where 
small words thrust themselves in, as it were, between the preposition and 
verb; e. g. éx 5" Emvevae, xara 8’ exrewas, did p” EhOecpas, did r” evvdaoat, Eur. 
Phen. 904. Hipp. 1373; and with the preposition following: Hee. 502 fro 
"Ayapepvovos méuyvavros, & yuvat, péera.—Even in Attic prose we must refer 
to the same usage the insertion of the qualifying ri, somewhat, between an 
adjective and the preposition td (sub, a little), which serves to diminish 
the signification of the adjective; e.g. iad rt aveBes somewhat impious, ind 
rt droroy, etc. Heind. ad Plat. Phedr. 43. 


Norte 8. But in ordinary prose, likewise, there are some prepositions, 
which, though standing in compounds, are still to be taken as if separate. 
So especially mpdés and giv. Every verb, whether already compound or 
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not, could always be again compounded by the Greeks, chiefly with one of 
these two prepositions, merely in order to shew that the thing took place 
besides or tn addition to something else (mpds), or in connection with some 
other person (avy rum). E.g. ovorparevopai coe ‘] make a campaign with 
thee ;’ avveEatpei avrois SedAAagiay “he assists them to conquer Sellasia,’ 
Xen. Hell. 7.4.12; dAda wai mpoodceBare€ pe ‘but also in addition to this he 
has calumniated me.’ So too Thucydides says, 3. 13 pn Edy xaxos rocety 
avrovs GAAa EvvedevOepovv, and Plato Gorg. p. 520 dvr’ ev weioerat, which 
words strictly should all be written in one, see § 121. n. 1.—More rarely 
we find other prepositions used in the same manner; e.g. éppederay, 
pi verat ea@ai, ‘to exercise oneself in any thing,’ Plat. Phedr. 5.— 

schin. c. Ctes. p.75 6 @edlas eipydoaro thy ‘AOnvav évepyoAaBel Kal ev- 
emtopxety AnpooGeves ‘ Phidias has sculptured his Athena for Demosthenes, 
in order that the latter may have his profit by her and perjure himself by 
her” Thue. 2. 44 rovrows évevdatpovncai re 6 Bios dpoiws Kal évredeuTioas 
EvveperpnOn. Hdot. 9. 7 mediov émerndewrarov éupayécacba.—So also dmo- 
moAepety, &@ compound which probably occurs nowhere else, means in 
Plato, on occasion of mentioning a horse, (Phadr. p. 260. b,) to fight from 
ac. the horse, 1.e. on horseback; so adao{ny to live from, see § 139. m. 57. 
Further, mpoavaprafew Dem. Mid. 35; apoodeirew, mpoadixeiv, ibid. 23. 

Note 9. Not only in the compounds just mentioned, but in many others, 
the preposition, in certain constructions, still governs its own separate case ; 
e.g. éveivai runt to be 1n something (comp. § 133.3), ddeoravat rivds to be dis- 
tant FROM something, amenndnoay Swxparovs they sprang away FROM Socra- 
tes, etc. Elsewhere, in the full construction, the preposition is usually re- 
peated before the case. This occurs more frequently in Homer, and con- 
firms the remark made above, that in him every compound must be regard- 
ed as separate ; since in him the prepositions sometimes, as we have seen, 
remain in compounds what they really are, adverbs ; and sometimes be- 
come actual prepositions: I]. yy. 121 &xdeor nurdvwr ‘they bound (the wood) 
so that it hung from the mules.’ 


Nore 10. That the prepositions with a change of accent sometimes stand 
after their cases by anasirophe, and sometimes also for their compounds 
with efva, has been mentioned in § 117. 3. With this is to be connected 
aie ue transposition of monosyllabic prepositions, as @ § 13.4; "Aprépsds 

vy Hom. 


$148. Partictes or Necation. 


1. The Greeks have two simple negative particles, od and ju), 
from which all more definite negative words are formed by com- 
position. Every clause in which one or more of these more 
definite negatives occur, is for the most part rendered negative 
in precisely the same manner, as if the simple negative with 
which it is compounded stood alone in the clause. Consequent- 
ly, all that we may here say of ov, holds good also for ovdé, 
ovdels, ovdapos, etc. and the same is also true in regard to pn, 
pndets, ete. 

2. But between ov and yj, and their respective compounds, 
there is an entire difference of usage, running through the whole 
language. To comprehend this usage fully a course of accurate 
study is necessary, for which we can here give only an outline 
of the general principles.* 


* It is particularly recommended to compare here the views of Hermann, which 
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a} Ov is the direct and full negation, which expresses the negative judg- 
ment independently and absolutely; ©. g. ov« €OeAw, od Gide, ‘I will not, I 
love not ;’ ovx ayabdy éorw, ovdeis rapny, ete. Such a complete and direct 
proposition can never be denied by pn, pndecs, etc.—As a matter of course, 
direct interrogations, and also clauses which arc expressed in the tone of 
moderation (i. e. in the Opt. with dy, § 139. m. 15), can, as independent 
clauses, be made negative by means of ov; e.g. ti yap ov mapeott ;—ovK dy 
BovXoipny -—ris yap ov« dy otocro, etc. 

b) My on the other hand is everywhere only a dependent negative. Hence 
it stands in all propositions, which represent the negation not asa fact, but 
as something dependent on the dea or thoughts of some subject. Thus it 
is, first of all, the necessary particle in all negative conditions and suppo- 
sitions, €.g. ov AnWopat, ef py OV KeAEVELS'—eEl Te TeV TOTE vo py akidxpEwr 
Soxet elvar, eopev, ‘if any of those former things appear now not to be im- 
portant, we will let them go.’ Hence py always stands with ef tf, €av, 7», 
Gray, eveday, €ws dy, etc. because all these serve to express a thing not as 
fact, but as supposition; and it stands also with dre, émdre, etc. so often as 
these are in the same circumstances. On the other hand, érei, émesdn, since, 
inasmuch as, and or, dcdrt, because, have ov, because these always reter to 
actual facts ; e.g. I1.p.95 un pe xtew’, émet ov x opoydotptos "Exropes etps.* 


he has so acutely developed, ad Viger. no. 267. He there lays down the princi- 
ple, that od« always denies the thing itself, and uf only the zdea of the thing; or 
that od denies objectively, and ph subjectively. 1 acknowledge, that, by assuming 
this theory, we can bring under it most of the actual appearances ; and at all events 
nothing is more useful or more strengthening for the critical judgment and tact, 
than to follow out such a philosophical principle with all possible impartiality, or 
even to take some pains in order to find it confirmed. ith all this, however, I 
cannot deny, that | have not yet been able so to reduce under this theory all which 
occurs, that I could not in the same manner have brought under it much which 
does not occur. It will easily be seen on ‘comparison, that [ have made use of 
Hermann’s views. A better principle of unity than his, I could not give; but yet 
I did not wish to bring under a theory by force, that which according to my con- 
viction could not come under it. Let my theory therefore stand as it may, by the 
side of his; or let it be thrown into the shade. 

* There occur some passages, where e is construed with od. Such of these as 
are found in epic writers, e. g. Il. 0. 162. Od. B. 274, I would not in any way en- 
deavour to refer to the common usage ; because in my opinion they are well enough 
accounted for by the remark, that at that period the more exact grammatical rules 
were not settled with entire consistency. The case is different with the examples 
in Attic writers. Hermann (ad Vig. not. 309, and p. 890) considers them as suffi- 
ciently explained by the remark, that in such cases od does not stand for itself sep- 
arately, but forms with the following word one idea. I acknowledge this in such 
pesveucs as Soph. Ajax 1131, Ei robs Savdvras odn €Gs Sdwrev xapéy, i.e. for- 

iddest. Lysias in Argoratum p. 1355. 27, El pév ob woAAol Foay, Kad” Exacroy by 
wep avrav hrovere, ‘il there were few ;’ where also belongs the od« elya in the 
‘ comic-philosophic passage in Athen. 3. p. 99. a. But I regard this explanation as 
admissible only in instances, where the negative thus stands directly for the op- 
rue idea ; so that vo) may be considered as forming a sort of compound with the 
ollowing word. In of gnu, od ddoxey, this seems to have become an established 
rule ; so that even édy is used in connection with them; see below in § 148. n. 2. 
In other cases we must scek in the context some perceptible ground for the choice 
of the unconditional ov instead of xf. Thus in the example from Andocides de 
Myst. p. 5, ef 88 od8ty judprarai uot, cad rovro duly drodelxvrupe capes, Séopar day 
abrd pavepdy rois “EAAno: aot rorjoa, the purpose of the orator to assert his inno- 
cence in the most positive manner, is evident: ‘since, as every one knows, I have 
committed no fault at all.’ In Eurip. Med. 87, E? rovode (his children) y’ ebvijs 
obvex’ ob orépye: warhp, the form od arépye expresses this circumstance as notori- 
ous, and the ei refers solely to the specified cause, ebyjs ofvexa. The case is ditter- 
ent with the three examples in Herm. ad Eur. Med. p. 344, 361. All these three 
belong to the construction with péy and 3¢ (see § 149. m. 11-14), of which the last 
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ce) To that which exists only in idea belongs also purpose ; and hence py 
stands in like manner everywhere with the particles iva, as, orws, Sore, 
whenever these actually denote a purpose or intended result. In the same 
manner therefore it necessarily stands with all expressions which imply 
wish, entreaty, prohibition. In all these instances it corresponds to the Lat- 
in ne; and it stands also, like this particle, at the beginning of a clause,— 
the idea of wishing, etc. being not expressed, but retained in the thought; 
©. £. py) yevotro, let tt not be! i.e. I wish that it may not be! 


d) Further, an appearance of dependence belongs also to whatever is 
brought forward as the opimon, conclusion, conjecture of any one; either 
as introduced by dri, os, cte. with the Indic. and Optative, or as expressed 
in sermone obliguo, Acc.c.Infin. Nevertheless, as this species of discourse 
differs only in external form from the judgment which is directly expressed, 
usage has here in most cases preferred the direct and independent ov, and 
we therefore find vopiCe: ov caddy eivat:-—ovx éOedew Gnoiv. An.7.2.27 od 
arexpiva, Ort ovdev Tovrou évexa Sot reAeiv ofre cot od MA. In many such 
cases however yy can also stand, e.g. Xen. Hell. 3. 2.27 évépscay avrov py 
SovAeaOat paddor, 7 pn Svvarba.—The dependent or indirect question, with 
et whether, commonly has pn. 


e) To the conditions and suppositions (in lett. b) belong also all relatives, 
whenever they refer not to definite antecedents, but to such as are merely 
implied in the thought. Thus e.g. ovdeis Anyerat ypnpara, Gores pr) mapé- 
orat ‘no one will receive money who is not present,’ indefinite; on the 
other hand odroi eiaw, of 008” sriody Tous moAXepious BAawxrovae Xen. Cyr. 
6.1. 28, definite, ‘these are they, who do not injure the enemy at all.’—The 
relative clauses with pn are consequently for the most part of a general 
nature; and therefore can also be changed into conditional clauses. 


f) Henee all those shorter phrases, which can be referred back to one of 
the dependent constructions, have always 7. Thus the prepositive artecle 
when put briefly for the relative With the verb etva:, e.g. ra py xadd, for 
drwa pr) xada eorw, whatever (i.e. all that) is not handsome. So Xenophon 
says (An. 4. 4. 15) of a man of veracity, that he had constantly stated. ra 
#1) Ovra @S ovK Ovra. Here rd ph dvra is the abridged form of the dependent 








half only is the proper object of the thought, while the first is mercly the antithesis 
of the second. We give here the passage from Thuc. 1. 121, literally : 


} Bewdy dy ein, ef of wey erelvay Eiupayxor er) Sovdrcla tH abrav pepovres ai &wepavory, 
hucis 8€ exl rG Tiwmpodpevor Tos exOpors xal abro) Gua cd(eoGa: odk Upa Sanavhoouev. 
Here the od« in the first clause is necessary and natural, because a notorious fact 
is expressed. But in the second, the ov« appears so much the more strange, be~ | 
cause the matter is even represented as impossible; in which case consequently 
ph would seem to be just as necessary, as in the similar example in § 149. m. 11, 
aloxpéy éorw el... unde robs Adyous xrA. The case is the same with the two pas- 
sages adduced by Hermann p. 361, from entirely different writers, where similar 
double clauses are introduced by Sewdy ei, and od stands with equal strangeness 
in the second half. All this seems to point to some common cause; which I find 
in the circumstance, that the clause with Sed ei, which expresses surprise, after 
the insertion of the first clause, passes imperceptibly over, by means of od, into the 
interrogative tone of surprise and censure. Consequently, the above sentence from 
Thucydides closes with the interrogation, ovx &pa Saravhoopney; in like manner in 
Hdot. 7. 9, by “EAAnvas 88... ob Tika pnadueba ; and in Andocides de pe eae 
p. 13, év dpi 8t... . ob awOhooua ; which seems to me to be a very natural turn 
of the thought. In this way also other passages, which may still remain, can 
probably be explained by further criticism. In Hdot. 6. 9 ef... od worhcouer, 
the manuscripts give y4. In Eurip. Cyclop. 428 ef7’ ob xph (ere, the ef has the sig- 
nification whether, which is susceptible of both constructions. See the note to Plat. 
Meno. 23, and Herm. ad Eurip. Med. p. 344, where in the passage cited from Plat. 
Protag. 77, el obx aloxdévoucs: ‘whether I am not ashamed,’ the odx is occasioned by 
the transition from the direct question, of« aloxdve ; 
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clause dria pn nv, whatever was not, i.e. ‘the unreal ;’ but od« dyra is the 
participle of the definite and direct negation ovx €ore; for with the finite 
verb it must necessarily stand thus: ra pf) ovra ovK €orev, ‘what. is not, is 
not.’ So further Particzples without the article, when they stand more 
briefly for one of the above constructions, e. g. Adcoy dy éypopuny rp AAKL- 
Beadn pndev xexrnueve ‘I would rather have intercourse with Alcibiades pos- 
sessing nothing,’ 1. e. ef pndev exéxrnro ‘even tf he possessed nothing ;’ but 
uvdev kextnper@ ‘rather with Alcibiades who possesses nothing.’ 

g) But every negation is likewise dependent, which is governed by an- 
other verb. Hence with all Infinitives, (those excepted which are men- 
tioned in lett. d, as belonging in sermone obliquo,) py is by far most fre- 
quently employed. The ground of this is partly to be sought in what is 
said above ; since most Infinitives can be referred back to such propositions 
as those already described, e. g. ré pn Timav yépovras avoctoy eott, 1. e. ‘if one 
does not honour,’ consequently a supposition. But even when the negation 
in question is a fact, the Infinitive still retains pn, e. g. rd py meerOnvai jor 
airwy oot Toy Kaxa@y, 1. e. the fact that thou hast not believed me. In this 
manner py stands not only after all such verbs, as déopaz, ceXevo, Urieyvov- 
pia, etc. but also after det, avdyxn, and the like, even when these words do 
not imply a necessity founded on the will of a person, but a physical ne- 
cessity ; because there is connected with them the idea of prohibition, which 
always requires p7. 

h) To this general principle can also be referred most of those instances, 
according to which some Grammarians assert, that ov serves to render neg- 
ative entire propositions, and pn only parts; e. g. Plat. Phodr. p. 258 ris 
ovv Tpimos TOU Kad@s re xut pn ypadev; Here certainly uy only renders 
negative the xad@s; but even-if it stood alone it must also read, ris otr 
Tpdéros Tov pr Kad@s ypadey; and the zy has consequently its ground in the 
dependence of the Infinitive ypuderv,—fully, ris ody rpdmos, ef res BovdAeras 
pi) Kadas ypapew; See further the similar phrases § 151. 1V.6.—So in the 
question dpa Set pe mrapayeveoOar, H wn; this last means: ‘or shall I not?’ 
and the yy then renders negative merely the dependent Infinitive mapeyeve- 
o6a. The force of 8et is not thereby destroyed ; it means: ‘am I compelled 
not to be present?’ Were it 4 ov, then the Sei would become negative, ij ob 
det; ‘or is it not necessary?’ In like manner: rovros é£eore pev weiGecOau, 
é£eore Sé py sc. me(OeoOa, Plat. Phedr. p. 252. 


Note 1. It is however easy to conceive, that it very often depends solely 
on the will of the speaker or writer, in the case of a negation in itself de- 
pendent, to treat it nevertheless, either for the sake of perspicuity, or of 
some distinction or emphasis, as a direct negation and only interwoven in 
the construction ; and that vzce versa many a negation which is founded on 
complete reality, but is nevertheless interwoven with the participial con- 
struction, is for the same reason given with yy. An example of this last 
is Demosth. Cor. p. 276. 6 mv dé (6 Pidenmos) ode’ ev ry Jadarrn rore xpeir- 
tov tpav or’ eis trav “Arrexny eAGeiy Suvards, pyre Oerrad@v axodovbouvroy, 
pnre Onfaiwy 8udvrov, ‘the Thessalians neither following him, nor the 
Thebans suffering him to pass through.’ This refers to actual facts, and 
the negation is not that of any mere idea or supposition, nor of any, thing 
dependent; and therefore in every other such case ore would stand with 
these participles, But here otre had already been used: and hence if ofre 
had stood here again instead of pyre, it would necessarily (by no. 6 below) 
have expressed the meaning, ‘ Philip could not enter Attica, neither if the 
Thessalians followed him, nor if the Thebans Ict him pass through.’ Con. 
sequently pyre stands here, in @ negation not indeed dependent, but still 
subordinate, simply for the sake of distznction from the preceding ode. 


Notre 2. The particle ov has with some words the power, not merely 
of rendering them negative, but of giving them the directly contrary sense. 
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Thus especially od mayvv is to be translated not by not wholly, but by not 
at all, by no means ; od3 dye means not ‘I do not say,’ but I deny; ovx 
aces iévas ‘they refused to g0;’ ovx tmoyvovvro cuvdenvncev ‘they de- 
clined the invitation,’ Xen. Conv. 1.7; ody imedexero refused, Hdot. 3. 50; 
ovx yecora not least, i.e. most of all. In dependent clauses, both negatives 
are cmployed in this manner by the best writers; e.g. Plat. Gorg. p. 457 
€av TEpt tov audicBnrnowert Kat 7 Pi 6 erepos Tov erepov opOes A€yetv, yadre- 
maivovow. In Plat. Apol. Soer. p. 25 ($12), instead of cay re—py dire, 
Bekker has adopted ov dare out of the best manuscripts; so that ov stands 
even after éay (compare the marg. note to no. 2. b, above) ; and in Lysias in 
Agor. p. 137. 3 day 8’ ot @acxy has always stood.—For other examples of 
pn, see also Plat. Gorg. p. 481. e. Lycurg. 34. p. 152. 


Note 3. Both od and py are placed immediately before substantives, in 
order to render these alone negative, and thus form with them a species of 
compounds; comp. the same practice with the adverbs, § 125.6. E.g: 7 ove. 
arddeks, 7 ov SidAdvors, ‘the not showing, the not destroying ;’ ra ji) ei8ea 
‘the non-species ;’ 9 py éumepia ‘the not knowing, ignorance.’ Both of 
these are abridged forms of clauses in which either od or py occurs; e. z. 
y ob Siddvors Trav yebupav the not breaking down of the bridges, i.e. ‘the cir- 
cumstance, that the bridges are not broken down,’ a direct and real negation 
with ov. So dewdy dor 4 py eumepia ‘it is a great evil, z7f one has no 
experience,’ a mere assumption with pn. 


3. We have seen (no. 2. c), that “7 stands particularly in 
clauses implying wish, entreaty, command. Whenever it appears 
as wish, it is always followed by the Optative ; e. g. 47 yévorro,— 
py idors tovTo mayst thou never behold this! In negative en- 
treaties and commands, according as the required action is to be 
expressed as continued or as momentary, which is often arbi- 
trary, it takes. the Present or the Aorist ($137.5); but with this 
limitation, viz. that it is followed 


in the Present only by the Imperative, in the Aorist only 
by the Subjunciive. 


Thus, 4.7 we Barre, or xy we Badys. To the extremely rare ex- 
ceptions from this rule belong some Homeric passages, as Il. 6. 
410. Od. 7. 301. w. 248. The third pers. of the Imperat. Aor. 
in connection with 47 is not unfrequent; e.g. uu) Soxnodtw Tut 
ZEsch. pdelis vopiodta Xen. 


4. The expression of fear or anxiety, which we make positive, 
‘T fear that something will happen to him,’ is introduced by the 
Greeks, as also by the Latins, with a negative: dédouxa pon Ts 
wa0n, vereor ne quid illt accidat, Engl. I fear lest, ete. 


Note 4. The construction of these verbs in respect to moods (Subj. Opt. 
Future), and the examples, see in } 139. m. 50, comp. m. 23. 


Note 5. Sometimes also with the sense of fear or anxiety, un constitutes 
a clause or proposition by itself; e.g. py rotro GAAws éxn. Il. a. 26 py ce, 
yépov, KoiAnaw ey mapa vnvot Kiyeiw. The greater part of such clauses can 
be explained by supplying before them qoBovpar I fear, or dpa sce to it, take 
care. Often however this assumption would be too unwieldy; and there- 
fore it is perhaps better to say, that the Greek language by means of this 
pn with the Subjunctive and a certain tone of emphasis, formed an inde- 
pendent clause expressing carc or foresight ; see § 129. m. 6. 
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5. Often also un (or dpa pj, § 149. m. 18) is merely an em- 
phatic interrogative particle; the negative form of which has its 
ground in the indefinite and doubting tone of the question; and 
it may therefore expect in answer either yes or no, according to 
the context and the tone; as in Engl. perhaps, perhaps not, per- 
haps not indeed. E.g. pn doxet cot trovro elvat evnbes ; seems 
this to thee perhaps to be foolish? Soph. OC. 1502 ris nyeiras 
KTUTOS ; on Tis Atos Kepauvos, 7 Tis ouBpia yadala; Aischyl. 
Pers. 344 yun cou Soxodpev TIHSde AevPOjvas payn; Plut. Mor. p. 181 
Kal pn te addo; shouldst thou wish nothing else? For pav yn, 
see § 149. m. 18.—QOn the other hand, ov (or dp’ ov, § 139. m. 62) 
is the negative interrogative, by which the inquirer lets it be 
understood that he expects an affirmative answer; e.g. ov xal 
Kadov éott TO wyabov ; is not the good also beautiful ? 

6. When to a sentence already made negative, other qualifi- 
cations of a more general kind are to be added, such as sometimes, 
some one, somewhere, or the like, these are all commonly sub- 
joined in words compounded with the same negative particles ; 
e.g. ovK émroince TovTo ovdapod ovdels ‘no one has anywhere done 
this;’ Plat. Parmen. extr. ré\Aa tov un dvt@y ovdevi ovdapy ov- 
dayas ovdenlay Kowwviay éyet. And, in the same manner, to the 
negation of the whole is subjoined the negation of the parts; e. g. 
ov duvatat OUT’ ed réyeLY OUT’ Ev TroLElY TOs pidrous, Where We 
say ‘he can neither... nor. Consequently, in Greek, these 
co-ordinate negatives of the same kind in the same clause do not 
(as in Lat. non nunquam and the like, and as in modern lan- 
guages) serve to destroy each other, but thus strengthen one an- 
other. Only when the simple negative stands last, does it de- 
stroy the preceding ones; see note 7 sq. 


Nore 6. In some phrases both the particles ov and pn are united for the 
sake of emphasis, viz. 

1) ov py in assurances which refer to a future time (hence the construc- 
tion in § 139. m. 6), and in the confiding entreaty arising from them. 
The two connected particles can also be separated by other words; 
and instead of ov, its compounds (ovd€, ovdeis, etc.) can also stand ; see 
the examples in § 139. m. 6. 

2) ~n ov, but only in the simple form of both, and not separated ; most 
commonly before Infinitives instead of py alone, e. g. wotoy mapapvbtoy 
ToNoEs alte, py ovxi drewreiv; ‘what consolation wilt thou give him, 
that he may not despair ?? aloydvopas py ob rrocety rovro ‘T am ashamed 
not todo this.’ Sometimes also before Participles, instead of ef yn with 
the verb. Schaefer Melet. p. 108. Soph. OC. 360. 

Norte 7. But from this and also from the general rule, that two or more 
negatives only strengthen each other, there are two principal exceptions, 
where the negatives actually destroy each other, as in Latin and in the 
modern languages: 

a) When pz is not merely a negative, but also a conjunction; and conse- 

quently in clauses implying purpose, fear, anxiety, wish, ete. E. g. 
Jl. a. 28, where Chryses is ordered to depart, with the threat yy wi roe 
ov Xpaiopn oxnntpov Kai oréupa Jeoio ‘lest the sceptre and fillet of the 
god afford thee no aid.’ So too after verbs of fear when py is rendered 
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simply that ; e. g. poBovdpas py od Kaddov 7 ‘ vercor ne non honestuin sit,’ 
I fear twat this ts not honourable. Eur. Phan. 270 dé80Kxa, wn pe de- 
krowy éow AaBdvres od} peO@or. The reason why ov here stands in a 
dependent clause, is apparent; inasmuch as only a single word is 
rendered negative by od (but a whole clause by pn), and negatives of 
the same kind would only strengthen cach other. 

b) When the two negatives belong to two different verbs, even where one 
is a participle; e. g. Hom. ov8” ovx €Bédovra payeoOat. Commonly 
however, for the sake of perspicuity, one of the negatives is then made 
by the strengthened py ov; e. g. wy ody) puceiv abrov obx av duvaipny, 
‘I should not be able not to hate him,’ i. e. I must hate him. 

Norte 8. Two negatives destroy one another also in the phrase ovdeis 
Soares ov, nemo non; because strictly the verb eiva: is here always omitted 
after the first negative; that is to say, if fully written, it would be ovdets 
(€orew) Sores xy rounoe, ‘there is no one, who will not do this,’ 1. ©. every one 
will do it. But this omission of €or: is so entirely forgotten, that not only 
has pr gone over into ov ; but also in construction, except in the Nominative, 
ovdeis (by a form of attraction explained in § 143. 17, and n. 7) is entirely 
attracted to the following principal verb; so that it stands thus: ovdevi 
Sr@ ovK dpéoxe, nemini non placet, it pleases every one —Dem. p. 657 tpeis 
pév, & d.°A. ovdeva mpovdaxare trav hidrwy, Oerradot b€ obdéva rand’ Gvriva od 
sc. mpovdwxay, i.e. ‘they have betrayed all their friends.’ * 

Nore 9. But as the Greeks were in general so accustomed to the rule, 
that one negative only strengthens another, it often happens that g verb, 
which in itself implies a negative, is still construed with another negative. 
This is the case with verbs signifying to hinder, deny, beware, dtsbelieve, and 
the like; as éréyeww, elpyecv, koAvetv, xarapveio Oat, ze voy eivat, dmayopevewy, 
mavew, Anyew, anéxer Oar, PuvrdocetOu, amtoreiv, exhevyey, etc. E. g. Hdot. 
3. 128 Aapeios dmayopever tpiv yy Sopypopée "Opoirea. Also nvavriabny 
aito pydev wotety mapa rous vdpous ‘I opposed myself to him, i. e. £ 
hindered him from doing anything against the laws;’ Xen. Anab. 1. 3. 2 
puxpoy ekepuye rov p13) karurerpwOhvar ‘he but just escaped being stoned.’ 
See the Index to Plat. Meno. v. py. Exe. XI. ad Dem. Mid. and comp. 
Dem. Ol. 1. p. 15, 16, without pz. 


Note 10. For the phrase ei? S€ un, see § 151. IV. 7. 
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1. The use of tne particles in Greck is so various, and in some 
respects so difficult, that we select here several of the most im- 
portant for particular illustration. 


@s as a relative Adverb has the following significations: 1) as, so as. 
2) It strengthens the swperlative ({ 123. n. 9), chiefly with adverbs, e. g. 
@s rayiora as swiftly as possible ; and with some adverbs also the positive, 
especially in os dAnOas really, most certainly, ws érépws, and some other 
examples; see in Heindorf ad Plat. Apol. Socr. 23. Pracf. The instances 
where it stands after the adverb, Javpacras os, Ureppuds os, arc explained 
in §151.1.5. 3) about, nearly, os wevrnxovra about fifty. 4) To the prep- 
ositions émi, els, rpds, in answer to the question whither, c.g. in émopevero 
os emi rov rorapdy, it gives the signification towards, tn the direction of, ver- 
sus; lit. as ef he would go to the river; leaving it undetermined whether 
he reaches it. Thuc. 6, 61 amér\eov pera ris Tadapwias éx THs SexeAias wos 
és ’A@nvas. Hence it can everywhere be used of a journey not yet complet 








* The omission of Soris in this phrase in the passage Xen. Conv. 1.9, is doubt. 
ful (see Schneider’s note) ; but it is certain in the oracle in Hdot. 5. 56. 


- 
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ed; e.g. Soph. Philoct. 58 wicis 8° as mpos otxov, ‘thou sailest for home.’ 
5) Before certain words or qualifying phrases, it often signifies as, as being, 
according as, like Lat. ut; e.g. An. 4. 3. 31 flogy &mAtopevot, as ev Tois Spe- 
ow, ‘as is customary or possible in mountains.’ Thuc. 4. 84 Bpaoidas hy 
ovdé advvaros, as Aaxedaiysuios, eimeiv, he was by no means unable, as being 
(although he was) a Lacedemontan, etc.—as éx rev duvarav v. brapyévrav, 
etc. 6) Ina laxer construction it sometimes stands in the place of a rela- 
tive pronoun; e.g. Il.n.407 pidoy Ayatay dxovets, ds roe troxpivovrat, comp. 
€£.44. py. 50. Soph. OC. 1124 coi Jeoi méporev, as eyo J€ro, lit. ‘as I wish,’ 
os ford. — | 

ws as Conjunction signifies: 1) that, see §139.G. 2) that, in order that, 
4139. E. 3) so that, with the Infinitive, more commonly dorte, § 139. F. 
§ 140.4. 4) as, of time, §139.C. 5) as, inasmuch as, because, in the par- 


. ticipial construction, § 144. n. 14, and especially § 145. n. 7.—Hence also: 


6) as, since, for, L ut. quippe ; e.g. xpdticrov €orat ovyxwpnaat, os ov doxeis 
ove adroew pe, FOR thou seemest not willing to let me go. 


a@s as Preposition, see in § 146. n. 1. 


&s for ovrws is very frequent in the poets, especially the Ionic. In prose 
it is mostly found only in the phrases : kai ds, ov8’ ds, pnd’ Ss; see § 116. 5. 


Sowep, as, even as, just as, a relative adverb or strengthened os in its 
first signification above; used both before single words and whole clauses. 
Its connection with Participles, see in §§ 144, 145.—Connected with ei, (as 
Gorep ei, also Gomep dy el,) it becomes a conjunction signifying as sf, Lat. 
fanquam, quasi, also ut st. It must however be noted, that wherever either 
the main clause or the apodosis contains av, the form Samep dv ei is always 
used; so that consequently this dy in the conjunction, as being already an- 
ticipated, belongs to the main clause, and not to the dependent clause. 
Hence the Indicative can so often stand after domep dy ef; comp. the same 
construction after xat ef in m. 4 below; and for the double ay, see § 139. m. 
20. E. g. Plat. Gorg. init. domep dv ef ervyyavey Sy dnpsoupyds, dmexpivaro 
av.—T here are found also some elliptical terms with this conjunction; for 
which see § 151. IV. 3. 


ovrws and S8e, so, thus, are distinguished like the corresponding ad- 
jective pronouns, obros and 6de.—We may here note further the use of ov- 
rws...as in clauses of wishing ; e. g. Luc. Philops, 27 ovrws évaiuny rov- 
rwv, ws adrnbn mpos oe ep@. Comp. Il. ». 825.—In Homer &8e often occurs 
in a local sense; ©. g. mpdpor’ bbe, viv 8’ Sde Eby yt xarnArvov Il. o. 392. 
Od. a. 182. | 

Smws as adverb, signifies as ; as a conjunction, that, in order that. For 
its construction, see § 139. E. | 


iva as adverb, where; as a conjunction, that, in order that, § 139. E.— 
Also iva ri, wherefore? as if: ‘in order that what? should happen.’ 


dare, so as, so that, § 139. F. § 140. 4. § 142. 4.—Herodotus uses it in 
the manner of dre before participles, § 144. m. 14; e. g. Hdot. 6. 44 Sore 
Snpiwdeararns covans TAS Jadkdoons ravrns, dtepOeipovro. 

Sre 1) that, §139.G; for dpAov Sri, ed 018’ drt, see $151. 1V.4. 2) be- 
cause, § 139. D; elliptically for 8a rovro dre, or abbreviated Sedrs; but in 
later writers dcdre also often stands for dri, that. 3) It strengthens all su- 
perlatives (comp. as), e.g. dre péeysoros the greatest possible, drt padtora, etc. 
But here after érz we cannot add dvvacGa or the like, as after os.—For 
ovx Ort, Gre py, see § 150. m. 1, 3. 


ovvexa, for rou évexa, of évexa. 1) on which account. 2) because.—But 
in the poets further: 1) For évexa, on account of. 2) For ors, that. | 


é60o0vvexa, see § 29. n. 10; in thé tragic poets i. q. ovvexa, because, that. 
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ei 1) sé, if, §139, A. 2) Inan indirect question, whether, § 139. m. 63. 
§ 148. 2.b. 3) that, after Javpatw, see § 139. m. 60. 


ei «ai with the Indic. although. On the other hand, xal ei and «dy el, 
even if, even supposing that; which last formula, notwithstanding the dy», 
takes tho Indicative; since this dy (as in donep dy ef in m. 1) strictly 
belongs to the apodosis, which however is often retained in the mind, or 
follows another construction. See the note to Dem. Mid. 15. Heindorf ad 
Plat. Soph. 69. 

etris, etre, lit. of any one, tf any thing ; but this expression stands fully 
in place of the pronoun dons, with greater emphasis: Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 20 
EpOerpoy etre ypnotpov hv év rp wedi, i. e. whatever, all that, etc. Comp. the 
converse in $ 143. 19. 

ei yap, Lat. utinam! O that! in wishing; for which elsewhere ete. 
§ 139. in. 7. 

€mei, exetdn 1) Lat. postquam, after. 2) Lat. quoniam, since, because, 
§139. C, D. 3) Before questions and before Imperatives, since, for; e. g. 
éret nas dv Staxpivomev avrd ; for how then could we distinguish it? éret 
Jé€acvat avrds for see then thyself.—Compounds with dy are: ereay, éereday. 


Srov 1) where, there where. 2) As conjunction, since, stquidem, Cyr. 
2.3. 11. 


Orore, ore, stands likewise often for since, like Lat. quandoquidem: Dem 
Ol. 1. init. Soph. El. 38.—Also dre, that, § 139. m. 59. 

€dy, fv, av, also Gray, eresdav, see in $139; comp. Index.—For éav espec. 
after verbs signifying to examine, see too, see in § 139. m. 66. 

4 or; which signification it always retains likewise in tnterrogations; . 
€. g. ovrws eoriv: f ovx otec; ‘thus it is; or dost thou not think so?’ w0éey 
jxec; 9 SnAov Gre €& ayopas; ‘whence does he come? or is it plain (and 
therefore the question unnecessary) that he comes from the market ??—The 
disjunctive 7... in epic writers takes also the particles péy and 8€¢, as 
pev...i S€; but then commonly signifies as well...as also; hence 73e (ie) 
standing alone in Homer signifies and. 

In comparisons 7 signifies than, quam; c. g. aol rovro padAov dpecxe 4 
énot. If the first part be negative (or interrogative) then in the second part 
adda can stand instead of 7; e. g. Thuc. 5.99 od vouifoper nuiv rous mrepo- 
ras Setvorépouvs, aAXa rovs ynowwras. 1. 83 garw 6 mdrepos ovx SrAwY Td 
gwdéov ddXa Saravns. Or else in such a case the negative is repeated after 
7, and is then redundant, as with the Infin. § 148. n. 9; ¢. g. Hdot. 4. 118 
nxee 6 Tlépans ovdev re paddov én’ nuéas 7 ov cai emt tueas. Hell. 6. 3. 15 ri 
obv Set avapevety paddov jj ody ws raytora elpnyny roceiaOac ; Comp. Thuc. 3. 36. 

Less accuratcly and with a certain anacoluthon, instead of #, after com- 
paratives we find as (dcov, otov); e. g. Theocr. 9. 33 od yap pericoas dvbéa 
yAuxepwrepa, Saaoy euiv Mowat ida. Hence sometimes otras likewise 
stands with a comparative, e. g. Plat. Apol. p. 36. d, ovx €06” 6,rt padXAov 
pees OUTWS, WS TOY ToLoUTOY avdpa Ev mpvTaveiw atreiaOat. So too after ovr 
ddAo and the like 7 should follow by rule; yet we find os, as with com- 
paratives; e. g. Eurip. Fragm. 75 otx gore Xvmns Ado pappaxor Bporois, as 
dv3pos éoOAov cai pirou mapaiveots.— Vice versa, this comparative 7 can like- 
wise be put after the positive, or generally after all those predicates, which 
either include in themselves the idea of comparison (as aipeto Oa), or else 
receive it by means of this 7. E.g. Hdot. 9. 26 qyeas dixatoy Exec 7d Erepow 
xépas, yaep “AOnvaiovs. I]. a, 117 BovAop ey dady odov Eppevas Fj pao 
oa. Lys. p. 171 (yrovor iui f) tpas meiOew. 

When the comparative refers to a relation or proportion, it is followed by 
) wpds or f kara; ©. g. peiCwv jj kar’ dvOpwrov greater than according to man ; 
n 86€a early eAarrwv 7 mpds Td KardépOopa, the renown is less than tn propor- 
tton to the merit; Lat. quam pro. 
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- % is wholly different from 7, and originally signifies certainly. In common 

usage it is simply an interrogative particle, num, whether —For } piv see 
below, m. 29.—Further, 4 ydp; in dialogue signifies always: not so? 
Germ. nicht wahr? 


xai and ré correspond entirely to the Lat. et and que; and xat has also 
the significations also, even, ete.—When ré precedes xai, the former means 
not only, the latter but also; e.g. abrdés re rupavvos éyévero, Kat rots matol THY 
rupavvida xaréAerev. In other cases, both...and. Still this double con- 
nection is often used in Greek, where we employ a single and. 


ré moreover in epic poetry seems very often entirely superfluous. This 
arises from the circumstance, that in the most ancient language this par- 
ticle first lent to many classes of words that connective power, which after- 
wards, as the language became more cultivated, they retained for them- 
selves alone without the ré. Hence in the epic poets we find so often pep 
re, 8€ re, yap re, and even cai re (also), for pév, 8€, ydp, nai, alone. Most 
commonly however the particle ré follows the relatives of all kinds, because 
all these in the ancient language were already forms of the demonstrative, 
which by means of this ré acquired a connective power (und thts), and so 
became relatives (who, which). But so soon as the relative sense was er- 
clustvely allotted to these forms, the ré fell away as superfluous. Hence in 
- Homer so frequently still ds re, dao re, etc. for ds, daov, and the like. In 
the common language are further derived from this ancient usage the par- 
ticles Sore and dre, and the phrases olds re and ep’ gre, for which see § 150. 
m. 9, 10. 


cai alone, in the signification also, is likewise in familiar discourse very 
often apparently superfluous; c.g. Plat, Alcib. I. 6 ‘T permit all thy ques- 
tions iva cai 8, 6,rt Kal ¢pets, Where we should use some other particle, 
e.g. ‘only that I may know, what thou wilt say.’ _ 

Peculiar is the usage of «ai (also ré xat) in connecting an adjective with 
such ideas as modus, dAlyos, etc. where we do not use and; e.g. Euvydet 
atr@ moda Kai movnpa: odd Te Kal dvdéata eipyacpévos. 

Before pada and mavv also xat has a peculiar emphasis; e.g. rovro yap 
kai pada dxptBas oida, for I know this, and indeed very accurately. 

Further, cai after 6 adres the same, époiws, ooavrws, and the like, may be 
rendered as, like Lat. atgue; e.g. Plat. Ion. p. 531 ody dpotws meromjnace 
cat “Opnpos. Hdot. 6.58 vépos d€ roiot Aaxedatpoviotai €ore wiros Kal Toot 
BapBapotot.—For nal. . . 8€, see m. 10. 


8€ but, is far from always having an adversative signification; in most 
cases it ix simply a particle of transition and connection, in order to intro- 
duce something else, where we either employ the conjunction and, or often 
' also put nothing. The Greeks, whose best writers do not admit the Asyn- 
deton, (i.e. a clause or phrase beginning in the midst of discourse and not 
connected with what precedes, see § 151. IX,) unless some rhetorical] pur- 
pose is thus to be accomplished, always employ the particle 8€ wherever 
the discourse is in itself connected, without however requiring one of the 
other more specific modes of connection or construction. In the more an- 
cient language 8 supplied also the place of other connecting particles, viz. 
of yap for, e.g. Od. 8. 369 aiet yap iyOudacxoy- éretpe 8€ yaorépa Aepds. In 
Homer therefore it is necessary always to observe the context, in order to 
determine which of the three principal significations and, but, for, it has in 
each instance. Often too in the same writer, a specification of time, which 
is elsewhere connected by os, dre, etc. is merely put in juxtaposition by 
means of ée; e.g. Od. 8. 313 (iets) rd mapoiWev exeipere xrnpar’ dud> eyed 
3’ grt vymeos fa. This usage is often imitated by Herodotus. 

Even after Vocatives, the next clause is introduced by d¢; ©. g. Il. a. 282 
"Arpeidn, od d€ wave redv pévos. Eur. Or. 615 Mevédae, col dé rade deya. 
Mem. 2. 1. 26 & yuvat, éhn, dvoua 8¢ aot ri dorw. The same takes place 
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also with other adversative particles, as arap, dAAa, and also not unfre- 
quently with yap; as I]. 9. 328 ’Arpeidn, wodAol yap reOvace xapnxoudwvres 
"Axatoi, ete. 

When cai and 8€ come together in one sentence, xai can only have the 
sense of also; e. g. xat otros 8€ maphy, but he also was present. But very 
often this junction occurs where we say and also; for since in Greek one 
cannot say cat cai, in such cases the looser connective d¢ supplies the place 
of xai or our and. E.g. Cyr. 3. 3. 44 viv rept uydv rev tperépwr eoriv 6 
ayy, xal rept yuvaxay dé xai téxvwv. If now we should here translate xal 
... 6€ literally: ‘but also for your wives and children,’ this would give an 
entirely false emphasis to the construction; it means simply: ‘the contest 
is now for your own lives, and also (and in addition) for your wives and 
children.’ In the common language this junction of xai and d€ occurs only 
in such a way, that the principal word to which «ai refers always stands 
before 8é; while in the epic language, on the contrary, the two particles al- 
ways stand together, cai dé; e.g. Il. ¢. 708 Kapradipws mpd veay éxeuev Aadv 
Te kat tmmous "Orpuvey, xat 3° avros evi mpoudyoirt payer Oat. 

pev and d¢€ are two particles belonging together, which have nearly the 
same character as 8€ alone. They serve to form a connection, like our in- 
deed .. . but ; but are far more frequently employed than these English 
particles, which usually require a strong antithesis; while pév and dé only 
place two propositions or clauses in a connection, which with us is either 
not expressed at all, or at most by but alone. Thus very frequently a chap- 
ter or longer division of a book ends in this Way: xal radra pev ovrus éye- 
vero, these things then were so; and then the following chapter must nec- 
essarily begin something in this way; 17 8° torepaia, but on the following 
day. Mév must be given by indeed, only when the context manifestly re- 

uires it. 
: But pev and 8e are often employed also to connect two clauses, of which 
only the second properly belongs in the connection; while the other is 
merely inserted in order to heighten by contrast the effect of the second. 
E. g. Dem. OL. II. p. 25 add’ exetvo Javpatw, ef (that) AaxeSatpovioss peév ore 
trép ray ‘EXAnvixay Sixaiwy avrnpate, kal, iva of GAdot TUywor Tey Stxaiwv, Ta 
buérepa airay avndioxete elodépovres: vuvi 8° dxveire efcevat, rai peAdere (ye 
delay) ciopépew inép trav tyerépwy ait&y krnpdrav. Here it is not the first 
conduct that Demosthenes wonders at, that the Athenians once defended the 
rights of all the Greeks against the Spartans ; but tho second, viz. that they, 
who once did this, should not now be ready to defend even their own posses- 
sions. Id. Cor. p. 281 aicypdv éorw, el eyd pev rods mévous trepetva, bpets 
de pnde rovs Adyous abrav dveteaOe. Here one easily secs that the first part 
is praiseworthy, and only tho second shameful; though net in itself, but 
from the contrast with the first. How attentive one must be to this form 
of connection, may be seen in the following example, which has been mis- 
understood by most; Eurip. Iph. Taur. 115: | 
Ovrot paxpdv pey FAGopev romry mépov 
"Ex teppdtov 8€ vécrov dpodpev mad, 

Here the negative belongs strictly only to the second clause, and the first 
can be made to follow as the antithesis: ‘We will not again turn back from 
the goal, after we have once made so long a voyage;’ but the sense is 
stronger and more emphatic, when both clauses are united into one nega- 
tion: ‘It shall not be said of us, that we have made so long a voyage, and 
at the very goal have again turned back.’ The same sense remains, if we 
regard the whole as a question indicating displeasure. See Seidler.* 


* The Latins also have this mode of expression sometimes, but, in accordance 
with their Syntax, without such particles : Hor. Sat.‘1. 2.84, ‘Quod venale habet, 
ostendit, nec, si quid honesti est, Jactat habetque palam, querit, quo turpia celet.’ 
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This pev. . . d€ furnishes also an emphatic manner of connecting two 
ideas belonging to the same clause, instead of the more usual re... xai, 
viz. in such a way that some word of the clause is repeated; e.g. Xen. 
Mem. 2. 1. 32 éya 8€ civerpe pev Jeots, cvverpe 8’ avOpamos rots ayabois, in- 
stead of the feebler ovvewe Jeois te kai avO. r. d. And in the same manner 
also without péy in the first part, when the ordinary form of connection 
would be with «ai only; so in Soph. Philoct. 827. Comp. § 147. n. 7. 

In general, pev can strictly never be used, unless d¢, or at least some 
other particle of a similar meaning (dAAd, pévrot), corresponds to it in the 
succeeding clause. But nevertheless: 1) On rhetorical grounds the apod- 
osis is sometimes omitted, or otherwise expressed ; e.g. Plat. Charm. 2 map 
eyévou pév, 9 8” bs, TH waxy; Tlapeyevopnv. 2) In some common expressions 
where the apodosis is to be regarded as entirely obliterated, pey is employ 
(like guidem) merely to insulate some person or thing, and thus to exclude 
everything, which one perhaps might otherwise expect; so especially éey@ 
pev (equidem) Cyr. 2. 2.10. ete. See Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 36. Thezt. 
49.—¥or péy instead of pny in epic writers, see m. 29. 


From pev... d¢, come the forms 6 pey... 6 d¢, or ds pev... ds 8é, which 
we have already seen in § 126. Similar distributives are formed with the 
help of the same particles, for the various adverbial relations ; and indeed 
not only the demonstrative and relative forms, but also the indefinite forms 
are so employed: more pev... amore de, sometimes ... sometimes, or once... 
again ; and so also with roré and éré (§ 116. n. 9). So further rf per... 
ty S€; or m7 pev...m7 8é, in one way...in another way, ete. évOa pev .. 
évOa de, etc, In respect to all such distributives it is to be remarked, that 
sometimes such a formula stands without a verb in reference to-a preceding 
clause ; where consequently peév in itself alone seems to have an affirmative 
sense, something like our pd me forsooth ; ©. g. mavras panréov, aAN od Tdv 
pév, rov 8° ov, ‘one must love all, and not the one indeed, but the other not ;’ 
mapnoav ovx 6 pev 6 8” ot - adda ravres, ‘they were present, not the one for- 
sooth, and the other not, but all.’ hae 


ovre, pyre: ovd¢, wndé. Both these forms express a negative eon- 
nection, and correspond to the Latin neque, and not. There is between them, 
however, this difference, that ofre, pjre, affect parts of clauses, or represent 
that which is denied as belonging to that with which they connect it; while 
ovde, unde, on the eontrary, rather connect whole clauses and senses, partly 
by way of strong contrast, and partly by way of transition and in the regu- 
lar progress of discourse. Otre and pyre are more copulative, like the 
affirmative cai; ovd€ and pydé more disjunctive, corresponding to dé. The 
same difference is found when either particle is repeated; as otre .. . ore, 
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ovde ... ovdé, unre... pire, ete. like Lat. neque... neque, i.e. neither .:.nor, — 


Here too it must be noted, that, according to the nature of the clause-mem- 
bers thus connected, at one time the direct, and at another time the de- 
pendent negative may be employed; e. g. Dem. Phil. p. 138 rodro pyre 
yevotro, ob re Aéyew Gvov.—When one of the two members is positive, we 
find ré ... ovre (ovd€), or obre... ré, ete. like Lat. et. ..neque, and neque... 
et ; e. g. Hdot. 5. 49 obre yap of BapBapor Gxipoi cio, ipeis re és ra peyora 
aynxere aperns mépt. Soph. OC.367 avrois hv epis, Kpéovri re Ipdvous eaabat, 
pndé xpaiverOa wédw. Comp. Eurip. IT. 698 dvoua 7 eyod xrdX. On the 
other hand, in Eur. Here. F. 1106, otre Scovqbetoy eivopa mérpov WAovravd 
7, the negative avails also for ré, which consequently stands for odre. 

Besides this simple connective power, moreover, the forms odd¢, undé, cor- 
respond to the special significations of the particle cai; for as this in affirma- 
tion denotes: 1) also, 2) even; so these denote in negation: 1) also not, 
2) not even; which jast signification these particles always have when 
they stand in the middle of a clause; e. g. An. 3. 1. 15 éyd pév otre xabet~ 
Sev Sivapa, Sorep olvat ob 5” types, ottre xaraxeio Oat Ere, 
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Primarily ovdé and unde signify but not; and so we must freqnently stil1 
understand them in epic poetry ; where also they are often written separate- 
ly ov 8¢, xn 8€.* In the common language this concurrence of 8¢ with the 
negative was avoided, either by placing the words differently, or by using 
a\Aqa or arap. 

aa has the strengthened sense of 8€, buf, and corresponds at the same 
time to the Germ. sondern.—Besides this, it has in animated style a great 
variety of uses, which can be learned only by practicc. [t stands especial. 
ly in an abrupt manner at the beginning of paragrap'us or cf whole books ; 
where it is sometimes to be translated by well! sometimes by indeed, truly , 
but often also not at all. Peculiar is the connection uf dAAd and yap; by 
which the adversative signification of the whole clause is united with a 
secondary causal relation in the clause into one conjunction, adr yap; e. g. 
Soph. Phil. 81 add’ 780 yap rot xrnpa tH viens AaBety roapa, where no point 
is to be put after dAda, as is shewn by Eur. Phen. 1310 cada yap Kpéovra 
Aevoow Bevpo areixovra, mavow rovs yous. Comp. Soph. Phil. 874. 

The compounds ov yap aAXa, ov ydp rot GAAd, ob pevros adXa, 
ov pny adda, bring out again prominently the negation of a preceding 
clause, and then let the antithesis follow with aAdd; e. g. Aristoph. Nub 
230 ovx dy 108’ etpov- ov yap add’ 7 yn Bia €AKet mpos atrny ri dpovrida.— 
When no negation precedes they are only a strengthened aAdAd, arising per 
haps from the thought: ‘for I mean (or say) nothing else but,’ etc. e. g 
Plat. Meno. p. 86 BotAet oxomSpev: Tdw pev ovv: ov pévra add’ eyoye 
éxetvo dy fSiota ro mpa@rov aoxewaipnny, yet nevertheless I would, ete. Id. 
Euthyd. p. 286. ¢, ov yap rot adAa Javpafo, emphatic. 

dp, for, always stands in a sentence after other words, like Lat. enim. 
—The use of this particle is very various and elliptical, especially in dia- 
logue, where we must commonly supply before it in thought small phrases, 
like ‘I believe it,’ ‘no wonder,’ and others, which attention to the context 
will readily suggest. Here belongs too its use in questions; where we 
nevertheless in English very commonly use then; as twho then? ts then—? 
ete. Cyr. 8. 3. 4 ob d¢, & Kipe, more xoopnoy ; ov yap viv, én 6 K. 80x 
ipiv avros xoopeicOai, byas coopay ;—After a preceding demonstrative it is 
either not to be rendered in English at all, or at most by our namely; e. g. 
Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 6 aGAAa@ pry éeroie cai rade mpdos rovs emerndeiovs: Tra pey 
yap dvayxata cvveBovdeve mpairew rd. i.e. ‘he did for his friends all thes, 
viz. that which was necessary he advised them.’ etc. See also Plat. Lys 
14. Heind. . 


ovv therefore, consequently, stands only after other words in a clausc,— 
For the ody appended to words (dcrevovy, etc.) see $80. 1. $116. 9. 

dpa is the most genera] interrogative particle, Lat. -ne; e.g. dpa rourd 
pe épwras ;—The negative dp’ ov, nonne, awaits an affirmative answer: dp’ 
ov rovro xdA\orov;—The formula dpa pn gives to the question a tone of 
more doubt: ts tt then so? not surely so? comp. $148.5. E.g. Plat. Phed. 
p. 103 dpa pn mov cai o€ Ts rovrev erapatey Sy ode cirev; and with the next 
following GAdo re 4, ib. 64 dpa px GAXo re h rH THs Wuyxns awd Tov Teparos 
araddayny (i7youpeba Tov Savaroy ;) 

dAXo re Ff, @ Very common particle of direct interrogation, which awaits 
the answer: ‘nothing else,’ i.e. affirmative ; e.g. Plat. Gorg. p. 481 ed pep 
yip rvyyavet ravra GAnOy dvra, d Neyers, GAA rs fH Huey 6 Bios avarerpaype- 
vos dy ein. But 7 can also be omitted ; e.g. Plat. Rep. p. 369. d, dAAo re 
yeupyds per els, 6 d€ olxoddpos, anything else? i.e. not so? one is a husband- 
man, the other a builder ? 


_—— —_—> a 


# Also even in Ionic prose: Hdot. 5.35 woaaas elxe dAnidas perhoeota: (of being 
dismissed) ér) SdAaccay > 1 8t vewrepdy 1 wosbons THS Masrov (but Miletus mak- 
ing no new movement), obSaud rd. 
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poy, contr. for 4) odv, an interrogative particle, strictly : but surely not ? 
ts it then? It loses for the most part its negative tone, (like interrog. py 
simply, § 148. 5,) and then is either not to be rendered at all, or at most by 
our perhaps. The answer can be yes or no, according to circumstances.— 
The compounds poy ov» and poy pn are only a strengthening of the sim- 
ple particle; the latter like dpa pn. See Eur. Hec.754. Plat. Lys. p. 208. 
C. 6, pay pn Te ndienoas Toy marepa; Ma Al’, odx fywye. 

ovxovy, ovxouvv. The particles ovx and ody express in the tone of asser- 
tion an inferential negative, consequently not, therefore not. Hence arose in 
daily language a manifold use of these particles, which is in genera] obvi- 
ous from the connection, and is in part also indicated by the accentuataon. 
1) Put interrogatively they express the thing denied as being, in the epinion 
of the speaker, affirmative: Eurip. Orest. 1238 Ovxovv dveidn rade cdvwy pu- 
oe texva; ‘ wilt thou then, hearing these reproaches, not save thy children >’ 
Plat. Phedr. p. 258. b, Ovxovy, day pev otros eupevn, yeynOas emepyerac x 
rou Jedrpov; ‘does he not therefore, if this (his work) abides, depart from 
the theatre rejoicing?’ 2) This interrogative form, through the habit of 
hearing it from those whose opinion affirmed that which was therein denied, 
became itself an 7 allan form without interrogation: Soph. Ant. 91 Ov- 
xouv, Grav 57 py Ova, meravoopat, ‘therefore I will cease, when I have no 
longer strength.’ Plat. Phaedr. p. 274.b, Ovxoty rd pev réxyns re xal arexvias 
Adywy wéps ixavas exérw, ‘let this therefore be enough said on art and want 
of art.’ 3) Wholly different from these is ofxovy, when, without imply- 
ing an inference, it expresses simply an emphatic negation ; Soph. Aj. 1336 
*AAN’ abrdy unas ovr’ eye rordvde rot OvKxouy dripagay’ dy, ‘but although he 
was wholly such towards me, yet I would by no means dishonour him.’ 
Soph. Philoct. 872 Odxouy ’Arpetdat rovr’ érAnoay eidpws Ovras éveyxeiv, érya- 
Goi orparnAdrat, ‘not lightly did the Atridw bring themselves to bear this.’ 
—This sameness of the accent in the forms under 1 and 2 (ovxovy), in distinc- 
tion from that in 3 (odxouy), is given in general by tradition in the editions. 
With this coincides also the testimony of the ancient Grammarians ; see in 
Hermann ad Vig. not. 261; to which may be added Apollon. de Conjune- 
tione p. 496.9. Phrynich. Bekk. p. 57; all of whom assume this difference 
only as between the zllatéve and the negative words.* From the form in 3 
it is not usual to distinguish the direct illative negation, consequently not, 
with the accentuation ofxovy. Since however it is customary to distin- 
guish such compound particles as retain their original signification un- 
changed, by writing them separately, it seems to me that this is also the 
most natural here, and also no violation of the tradition; e.g. Plat. Phedr. 
p. 275. a, where Thamus, after saying to Theuth that men would become 
forgetful through this security, continues: Odxouy (better Ouvx ody) pynuns, 
GAN’ bropynoews happaxoy eipes, ‘therefore not for the memory, but for the 
recollection, hast thou found a medicine.’ Eurip. Or. 1640: Men. “Ooms 
3é rig pyréep’ —. Or. Evdaipwv pv. Men. Otxouv (better Oix obv) avye, 
‘consequently thou not.’ 

e{ra and mecra both mean: 1) after, afterwards; 2) then, see Herm. 
ad Vig. n. 239.—Both often assume a tone of censure and reproach: 1) The 
ground of the indignation or surprise being first stated, e.g. Ar. Ach. 311 
tavra 87 roXpas Aéyeww —, elr” ey cov peivopat; ‘thou art so bold as to say 
this, and then (after all this, notwithstanding) shall I still spare thee 





* In some recent editions, Hermann and others have first begun to distinguish 
che illative interrogation by the accentuation ofxovy; which I cannot approve. 
The forms under 1 and 2 have essentially one and the same affirmative significa- 
tion. The tone of interrogation itself is an ethical accent, to aay ee which 
by a grammatical accent, is what can be prescribed to no language. Both species 
of tradition are here against it; for the Grammarians, in all the passages above re- 
ferred to, do not mention the interrogative meaning in this connection. 
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2) When it stands at the beginning of a sentence, with reference to the dis- 
course of another ; where we also can say: ‘thou wilt then consequently —,’ 
or more briefly, therefore, ttane ; e.g. El. V. H. 1.34 elra roApnoes rv vidv 
Gro@vnoKovra eicopay ; ‘ wilt thou therefore (or then) bring thyself to see thy 
son die?’ Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 11 er’ ov« olet dpovrifew (sc. rods Jeovs rar 
dvOparwv) ; of mp@rov pév avOpurov dpOdv avearncav xr. In all these rela- 
tions both particles are also construed with participles, as we have seen in 
§ 144.n.13. The instances, however, where era and érecra are supposed 
to be dependent on the following participle (Herm. ad Vig. not. 219), all 
admit of being referred also to the preceding one; which is to be preferred 
as being the more natural construction. 

av 1) again, another time; 2) on the other hand, vice versa; 3) fur- 
ther, and then also. 

wpiv before, sooner, is in its signification a comparative, and takes there- 
fore the particle 7, than ; though less often among the Attics. For its con- 
struction, see § 139. m. 41. 

viv on just now, this moment; and especially with the preterites, just 
now, a moment since, before. 

wm and momrore. In these particles, the idca till now, hitherto, lies at 
the foundation; their usage is limited to the following cases: 1) Most 
commonly they are appended in this senge to negative particles, and then 
express the English yet, still, Lat. dum, as odma, pnmo, not yet, nondum ; 
where however they must not be confounded with the similar epic forms, 
for which see § 116. n.6. The form moore however is seldom appended 
to the simple ov or wn; but we find otderammore, pndera@more, never yet; and 
indeed, in reference to the past, this form is almost solely in use, so that 
the form without wa (i.e. ovdémore never) is mostly used only in general, 
or in relation to the future. See Wolf ad Dem. Lept.76. Lobeck ad Phryn. 
p. 458. Moreover both mo and mwore can be separated from the negative 
particle, by the intervention of other words. 2) Except with a negative 
these particles stand only occasionally, and indeed emphatically, with in- 
terrogatives, with relateves, and with participles used instead of the con- 
struction with the relative; e.g. Thue. 3. 45 ris rw émeyeipnoev; Dem. Phil. 
1. extr. doa momore nArioapev twa mpatew trép npov, ‘what we always 
hoped.’ Plat. Phad. p. 116. c, dptoros r@v mamore Setpo adixopevwv. Very 
often also in conditional clauscs. 


€rs alone means yet, still, yet further ; and with a negative ovxér, pnxe- 
ri, no more, no further. 


pa and yy are particles of swearing, which are always followed by the 
object by which one swears, in the Accusative; e.g. v1 Aia by Jove !—The 
oath with vy is always e@ffirmative ; that with pa, on the contrary, is sub- 
Joined both to affirmations and negations: e.g. vai pa Aia and ov pa Ala; 
but when it stands alone, it serves merely as a negative ; pa Aia, no. cer- 
tainly not ; nothing less. 
2. These and some other particles have in Greek various other 
uses, which require a more extensive investigation than can be 

iven here. This is especially true of several particles, which 
hive formerly been called expletives, Particule expletive. In 
all languages there are particles, which are often employed only 
for the sake of completeness, or in order to produce a well-sound- 
ing fullness, yet never without their own peculiar sense; al- 
though they could also be omitted, since that which they ex- 
press is often understood of itself. In estimating these parti- 
cles in Greek, peculiar caution is necessarv. Their full and 
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original meaning has in most cases become partially lost; and 
they now give to the discourse only a slight colouring, which we 
cannot properly feel except after long acquaintance and practice. 
For this purpose, however, a knowledge of the fundamental sig- 
nifications of these particles is necessary ; for which the follow- 
ing may in part serve. 


yé enclitic, strictly at least, for which however yovy is more usual ; while 
yé is almost always employed, wherever a single object, or a part, is named 
with reference to the whole or to a greater number. Hence it is so often 
appended to the pers. pron. as éyw (éywye) etc. by which means one always 
places himself as it were over against all other men; strictly, J at least, I for 
my part. Not unfrequently it can also be translated by certainly, truly, certe. 


dpa, epic dp and fd, of which the last is enclitic; it always stands after 
other words,¥ and means: 1) Most commonly, therefore. 2) Where it 
seems to be without any power, there lies at the basis the idea: conformably 
to nature or custom, properly, ex ordine, rite ; hence it serves as a transition 
to a clause which may be anticipated. 3) After el, édy, and the like, it 
means perhaps.—Different is the interrogative dpa, see m. 18. 


roi enclitic, is strictly an ancient Dative for r@, and means zn conse- 
quence of, therefore certainly ; which significations however are in roi itself 
extinct, and therefore rovyap, roryaprot, rovyapovy, are found as strengthened 
forms of them; while roivvuy is used when one proceeds with an inference 
etc. as it were, ‘now I further say,’ but now.—The particle roi by itself, 
retains only a sort of confirmatory sense, something like our words indeed, 
forsooth, just, also, yet, ete. 

Other compounds with roi are: xairos, which signifies: 1) and truly, 
and yet; 2) although.—M éyr ot, from pny, epic pév, and roi, comp. m. 16; it 
signifies: 1) tndeed, truly, certainly; 2) but indeed, nevertheless, a more em- 
phatic form for 8¢, especially after a preceding pev.—°Hros comes either 
from 4 rot, and then is often used by Homer as a particle of introduction or 
transition; e.g. Il. a. 68 frou dy’ Ss eimay nar’ Gp efero: or else froin 7 ros, 
and then it is a strengthened #4, used also in prose.—Also r apa, } rapa, 
r’ dp, (see § 29. n. 8,) are forms of dpa strengthened by roi, used by the poets, 


8n strictly now, at present, for which 78 is more usual. It serves in 
various ways to increase the vivacity of discourse ; e.g. dye 6n come on now: 
ri bn; what then ?—It means also certainly, in truth. 

After relatives, e. g. doris 87, Grou Sn, it serves to render them still more 
general, whoever now it. may be, wherever now it may be, etc. or also some 
one or other, somewhere or other, etc.—When, the strengthening zroreé is sub- 
joined, the whole is commonly written as one word: doticdyrore, see § 80. 
ne 1. § 116. 9. 


87a, certainly, serves for emphasis both in declarations and in questions; 
ov 8nra certainly not. 


8ai, only in colloquial language, especially in interrogative clauses ex~ 
pressing wonder; commonly after ri and in unfinished clauses: ri 8ai ; 

pny, Doric pav, epic pév and pay, a particle strengthening affirmation : 
1) in truth, assuredly; 2) but certainly, nevertheless; ©. g. Plat. Soph. 1 «al 
wot Soxet Jeos pe avnp ovdapas efvat, Jeios pny. 

* When sometimes &pa or p ees stands at the beginning of a clause, it is in 
prose always to be changed to which in such cases is an interrogative supply- 
ing the place of a direct assertion. See Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 15. ed. 2. 

t The Attic poets can nevertheless change the quantity, and use &pa for there- 
fore and &pa as an interrogative; but their position in a sentence remains the 
same. See Herm. ad Soph. OC. p. xvi, sq. 
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So in questions which in dialogue follow a negative of another speaker, 
e.g. more pnv; when then? ris unv; who then? i.e. when or, who else then? 
Hence ri pny; equivalent to why not ? 

yé pny, epic ye pev, yet certainly, but truly; hence likewise a stronger 
8é; see Exc. I, ad Arat.—Also cal pny, and truly, yea; in contradictions, 
atqui, and yet, nevertheless. In the tragic poets a person is often first in- 
troduced by the chorus thus: xal ppv ép@ Evpidixny, yea truly I behold 
Eurydice! Soph. Ant. 1180. 


7 pv, Tonic and epic 7 pe», is the usual formula of oaths and affirmations ; 


‘ sometimes with the Indicative, 9 phy éya émabov rovro, ‘I swear, that I have 


B0 


B1 


suffered this;’ and sometimes with the Infinitive, dependent from other 
verbs, as duvupe 7 pny dacev, ‘I swear to give.’ Also in the third person: 
tredéEaro } pny py aropeiv avrovs rpopys, ‘he undertook, solemnly promised, 
that they should not want for food.’ 
, ov phy, 1) yet not, assuredly not; 2) Asa negative assertion correspond- 
ing to the affirmative 4 pny. In dependent clauses, p) pny. 

$nv enclitic, (peculiar to the Ionic and Doric poets,) also a particle 
strengthening affirmation; which however gives to the discourse much the 
same tone, as when we say, I thought though ; hence especially in a con- 
temptuous and sarcastic sense: 9 Inv, od Inv, but yet though, but not though. 

vv, vvy, short and enclitic; only in the Ionic dialect and in the poets: 
1) Strictly the same with yoy, for which it also sometimes stands; 2) For 
ovv, therefore, now; 3) Like our expletive now, then, e. g. Svnrds 8€ vu war 


.ov rérv€as ‘and thou too now art born mortal,’ [1]. 2. 622. 


nép enclitic (probably derived from wepi in the sense of very, § 147. n. 5), 
wholly, entirely—Hence dSomep lit. entirely as; xainep although, with 
participles, § 144. n. 15. 

nére enclitic, once, ever, some time or other. In interrogatives it expresses 
surprise, e. g. ris moré éattv ovros; who now can this be? 


mov enclitic: 1) somewhere; 2) perhaps; 3) In conversation, when one 
says anything half interrogatively, in order to found something upon the 
answer, yet, but yet, yet perhaps. Sce Ind. ad Plat. Meno. in voce.—The 
same with greater emphasis is 8770v; and when to this is joined a tone 
of half contemptuous defiance, so that the opposite assertion is represented 
as inconceivable, this particle becomes 8y20vev, less strong 876ev. 
Dem. Mid. 26 éoravar yap éféorat dnmovbev air@ ‘for there, I think, he is 
likely to be allowed to stand.’ 
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oby Ore and ovx Srws. These two forms of expression are often re- 
ie as synonymous, though they are in reality opposed to each other. 

efore each of them some verb like A€y is to be supplied. When the form 
ovx dre then follows, the clause is affirmative; e.g. Xen. Mem. 2. 9. 8 
kal ovx rt pdvos 6 Kpirwy év novyia hv, GvdG kai of didot avrov, where pédvos 
belongs only to Kpirwy. Dion Cass. 42. p. 285 Aaves{dpevos ody Ort apd 
ray iduorév, dAAd xal mapa rev médewv, ‘not only from private persons, but 
@lso from cities.” When this phrase is to introduce a negation, this must 
be already implied in the clause itself; and then it can be rendered still 
stronger by add’ ovde. Demosth.c. Tim. p. 702. 2 oby drt rv dvrwv arecre- 
pnuny dv, ddAX’ ovd” av Env. Thuc. 2. 97 ravry 8€ (Scytharum potentiae) 
aéuvara éftaoveba ovy ort ra dv tH Evpomy, add ovd” ev ri ’Acia eOvos by 
mpos év ovK €orw xrdk.—More commonly, when the negative 13 to be express- 
ed, ovx dos is used, where consequently draws as, becomes equivalent to 
that not. E. g. Demosth. c. Pol. 1225. 12 9 8€ yj ody Gras Tivd Kaprdy 
veyxev, adda xai rd Udwp ... éx Tav hpedrwy éredurev, ‘not only the earth 
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bore no fruit.’ Xen. Hell. 5.4. 34 édi8acxoy rdv djpov, os of Aaxedatudrot ovy 
Grws Ttpwpnaawro, GAG xal émaweoaey Tov THodpiay, ‘that the Lacedemo- 
nians not only would not punish,’ etc. ib. 2. 4.14 ovy Gras aétxovvres GAN’ 
ovd’ encdnpovvres épvyadevopeba, ‘ having not only not done them any wrong, 
but not having even entered the land, we were banished.’ Comp. Thuc. 
1. 35. 

Less frequent, in the same sense, were ody daoy and ody olfov. The 
former stands for ovy drs, or at least Thucydides uses it with a second ov 
subjoined for the negation: 4. 62 of pév ovy daov od nuvvavro, GAN ot8” éow- 
Onoav.—Ovy otoy stands for oy Grws. Polyb. ody olov apeAciv duvacr’ dv rovs 
idous, add’ 0d” avrovs aw erv. : 

Preceded by py, both ore and orws must have wroAdBy ts or the like sup- 
plied; or they are to be taken like the Lat. ne dicam. In this way they 
are stronger than with ovy, and both have a negative sense. Xen. Cyr. 1. 
3. 10 pat) Gras dpyetaOur ev pvOpa GAN’ ov8" dpObovcba edivavGe. ib. 3. 2. 21 
oux dy eis a as épyafoipeda, an Gre rHv TouTwy, GAX’ ovd’ dv ryv nuerépay 
sc. xopav. Mem. 1. 6.11 xairoe réye luarioy thy oixiay ovdert dy pr ore 
spoixa Boins, add’ od” dy €darrov ris agfias A\aBov. All these constructions 
are easy to fill out and explain. 

When pr) dre follows, the mode of expression becomes still more em- 
phatic, and is then to be given by the Latin nedum, much less, not to say: 
Plat. Crat. p. 427 S8oxet coe padioy eivas ovrw rayv pabely ériovy mpaypa, py 
Sre rocovroy & 87 Boxei ey Trois peyloros peyorov ewat; Pheedr. p. 240. d, 
cal Ady@ €orly axovew ovx emrepreés, pn Gre Oy Epyo. Xen. Hell. 2. 3.35 ovde 
mei, ny Gre dvatpetoOat rovs avdpas duvardy hv. Yo the same sense Lucian 
uses ody Oras, e.g. D. Mort. 27. 5 08 éordvac xapat ovy orws Badifer 
éduvaro. 

Sometimes a seeming objection is introduced by ovy ért, which is then im- 
mediately (commonly by means of dAAd) refuted ; fully: ‘not that it troub- 
les me—, but—.’ If no refutation follows, ovy dre can be rendered by al- 
though, etc. See Heind. ad Plat. Lys. 37. Protag. 66. | 


dre pn after negatives, except. 


ro 8e—, an elliptical phrase which it is hard to fill out, and which 
serves to introduce a clause contrary to what has been before said, some- 
thing like our since nevertheless, but since ; e.g. Plat. Theat. p. 157 ody dre 
qvayxacpeba ypnoGa aire: rd 8° ov dei obre Tt ovyywpeivy KrA. See Heind. 
ad loc. et ad Meno. 38. 

ri often passes over into a modifying, or also into a generalizing parti- 
cle: in some measure, or also in something or other. Hence ofri, pare, 
not at all ; which compounds however can be again separated, e.g. yepeiwy, 
otr’ dp ppévas, obre ri €pya Ll. a. 115.—For the Tmesis with this ri (iad rs) 
see § 147. n. 7. 


pyre ye, not to say then, much less then, nedum; probably derived from 
#7) Ott, Which see above in m. 3. 


ri, what? also how? why? wherefore? Lat. quid? serves for many short 
elliptical turns in colloquial discourse; e.g. ri yap; qutd ergo? or quid 
enim? what then? for why? in bringing forward arguments. Also ri 8é, 
but how? what further? as a transition to something new. Further: ri 
obv 87n; how so then? ri pn; why not? quidni?—For ri phy; see § 149. 
m. 29. 


ov mepi, o.g. Thuc. 4. 63 fy dros trraxovowper, od mepl rod rimwpyoa- 
oOai riva, GAAd Kat Pidros rots éyOiacros dy yeyvoipeba, ‘not to speak of venge- 
ance (as this is not to be thought of), but we should even become,’ etc. 

daov ov, or dcovod, tantum non, only not, i.e. almost, e.g. rov péAXovra 


cal dcovov mapévra médepov ‘the impending and only not yet present war.’ 
To fill out this mode of expression, we must conceive it thus: ‘only so much 
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is wanting, as is necessary to make it not a present war.’ Eur. Hec. 143 
nee 8° "Oducedis daov ovx Sn. , 

Saos, n, ov, stands in Javpaorév Scov and similar phrases, as in Lat. ms- 
rum quantum, ‘so much that it is wonderful,’ i.e. uncommonly much. In 
similar manner it stands before or after superlatives of quantity ; e.g. wAet- 
gra 6a, oY dca meioru, quam plurimum, very many. For the explanation 
of this construction, see § 15t. f 5. 

Togovrm ...d0@, With comparatives and superlatives, signify: by so 
much... by how much, i.e. the more ...so much the more.. Yet éo@ or 60@ 
cai often stands alone in the second member: Thue. 2. 47 avroi padwra 
€Ovnoxov, da Kat padtora mpoojecar, and so much the more as, inasmuch as. 


With the neuters dcov and daa also many elliptical turns are made; 
e.g. dcov xad” nuas so far as in our power ; doov t* dpyviay, Soov eixoct, about. 
I]. «. 345 ovx ebéAcoxe payeoOar, add” Soo és Teatas re wWvAas Kal prryow ixa- 
vey, i.e. only. Thuc. 1. 111 ris pev yas éxparouv, daa py mpoidvres TOA Ex 
Tov rdw, i.e. ‘so much of it as they could, without,’ ete. comp. § 143. n. 3. 


deat npépat, contr. donpépa, every day, daily; e. g. Plat. Charm. p. 
176. So too dcos with other specifications of time. 


é€g’ &, for éxt rovrm 6 or ws, on condition that ;. e. g. dé~w vor ef’ @ 
otynoet, ‘I will tell thee on condition thou wilt be silent.’—Further, é@ 
ae has the same meaning, for émt rovr@ Sore, but commonly takes the 
nfinitive; e. g. ypéOnoay ép ore cuvyypayat vdpous, ‘they were chosen on 
condition or with the commission to make laws.’ 


gore, (not és re, for it stands for és dre: Dor. éore,) till, sa long as; see 
§ 139. C. 


oids re, oldare, signifies, when spoken of persons, able; of things, possi- 
ble; e.g. olds ré dort wavr’ arodei£ae ‘he is able to accomplish all ;’ add’ ov 
oldvre rovro ‘ but this is not possible.’ 


ov8dey oboy, lit. nothing such, nothing like, Fr. il n’y a rien de tel; e. g. 
Dem. Mid. p. 529 avdyvwO rov vduov: ovdev yap oloy dxovetw adrov rou vdpov 
‘for there is nothing Uke hearing the law itself.’ Plat. Gorg. p. 481 ov8ér 
otov rd avrdv epwrav. Arist. Lys. 135 ovdev yap ofov, absol. 


aAXos often stands with 'ts substantive in antithesis to other objects of 

a different kind, where in English we omit the adj. ofher ; e. g. Plat. Gorg. 
1. 473 ev8aimpovigeras td Trav wodtrav Kai Tov GAAwY Févwy.—The use of 
os Go, Gdobev addos etc. corresponds to the Lat. alius aliud; Engl. 
one this, the other that. For the construction with the Plur. see § 129. n. 12. 


' adAod, else, is used with a negative or interrogatively in order to strength- 
en assertions ; where commonly there is the omission of some verbal idea. 
E. g. Xen. Cyr, 1. 4. 24 éxeivos oddev GAo fh rovs wemrwxdrus mepteAaivey 
€OeGro, i. e. ‘he did nothing else.” Mem. 2. 3. 17 ti yap Ao f xuvduvedces 
emcdeitat, ov pev xpnords ...eivat xrdA. In such connections, if dAdo takes 
the apostrophe, it commonly also loses its accent; e. g. Plat. Apol. p. 20. 
d, 34° od8ev GAN’ 4 81a codiay teva TovTO Td dvopa ~oynxa. Phedr. p. 231. b, 
Sore ovdev trrodeinerat GAN 7} rotety mpoOvpws 6,71 Gv uvrots 80x7. Meno. p. 
76 ore ovdev GAN’ h émerdrres, ‘because thou dost nothing else but command.’ 
F#Eschin. c. Tim. p. 55 dapodoxei, Sore pndev adr’ 4 ras aicyuvas atte wept- 
evar, Yet very often we find aX’ accented; see the next marg. note. 


aX" Ff takes also in many connections the signif. nisi, unless, except ; 
e.g. Aristoph. Ran. 1105 (1073) ovx nricravr’ add’ # patay Kadécat Kai pun- 
marai elev. In most cases however there occurs before this ddA’ # an el- 
lipsis of the thought, which cannot well be supplied by words; e.g. Iseus 
de Arist. Hered. p. 261 6 vduos odx €@ ra&v rs émexAnpou Kvptoy eivar, GAN’ § 
Tous mawas .. . xpareiy rév ypnparwv. Plat. Phedr. p. 258. ©, rivos pev op 
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vera xiy ris, ws eireiv, (gn, GAN f} rev rotovrwy ndovav Evexa. See also 
Aristoph. Acharn. 1112.* 

raAXa for ra adda, in other respects, otherwise ; e.g. €orw amas, rddda 
evdatpovei, ‘ he is childless; in other respects, happy.’—Hence ra re adAAa, 
followed by xai in the next clause, as in other respects... so also especially ; 
©. g. Td Te GAAa evdatpovet, xa maidas éxee xarnxdovs air@.—Hence too comes 
the elliptical mode of expression ra re dAXa xai, lit. among other things ; but 
inasmuch as we render thus prominent only that which ts distinguished, it 
is-always to be translated particularly, especially. | 

dAAws re xai signifies in like manner especially, and has arisen in the 
same manner as the preceding. 

apgdrepoy is used by the poets adverbially (or elliptically) where we 
say both ; e.g. yooaro 8” alvas ’Auddrepoy vixns re xai &yyeos, & Evveakev.— 
With this coincides the usage in prose, where the Accus. apg@drepa com- 
prehends two preceding adjuncts which stand in a different case; e.g. dt:a- 
hepovres 7} codig i} ade f auddrepa (Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 2); and so 
likewise in the corresponding usage with 3arepa; e.g. Plat. Leg. 6. p. 765. 
e, forw raise ynoiwy marnp padtora pev viewy cai Jvyarépwy, ei 8€ pn, 3a- 
repa, 
kat ravra, and that too, and that indeed ; e.g. Luc. D. Deor. 8. med. r7- 
Acxautyny mapOevoy €v Keadry Ebpewas, kai ravra évom\oy, ‘so stately a maiden 
(Pallas) hast thou nourished in thy head, and that too armed !’—It is also 
inflected: xai otrot, xat rovrwy, ete. An. 2. 5. 21. Hdot. 6. 11. 


avrd Seifert Vv. onpavei, the thing itself will shew, etc. 
adrws and avrws, see Lexil. I. 37. , 


mpo tov or mporod, before now, sooner, already, i.c. mpd rovrov Vv. éxei- 
vou Tov xpdvouv; see on Plat. Alcib. [. 14. 


rov Aotrod Be. ypdvov, in future, for the future, comp. § 132. 14.—Also 
rd Aoewdy, or simply Aorrdv, from now on, henceforth. 


mwoAXdov Set Impers. tt wants much, it is far from. So also personally, 
modXov Bea, Iam far from, e.g. A€yew rovro, comp. §151.1.7. For moAAou 
decv see § 140. n. 4. ; 

In the same manner, for the contrary, stands pixpov or oAlyou sei, 
dé, 8eiv, for non multum abest quin, i.e. almost, nearly ; ddiyou 8éw eireiv ‘T 
could almost say.’—Often also cdiyou or pixpod stands alone in this sense. 

pardoyv 8¢, when standing alone, is to be translated or rather. 

padtora péy, (with reference to a following ei 5€ py,) before all things, 
best of all, FA possible, strictly indeed ; e.g. xatayvyvooxere avrov paXtora péy 
Savarov, ei S€ wy, aecpvyiay, ‘condemn him, best of all, to death ; but if not, 
to perpetual banishment.’ , 

With this coincides the use of pdAcora when connected with interrog- 
atives, where it demands a specific answer: mécot padtora; ‘how many 
then strictly ?? With actual numbers, however, it expresses their amount 
(e.g. év reaoapaxovra padiora nuépas) with the conviction indeed that they 
are correct, probably, surely, certainly ; but yet so as to imply that it is not 
entirely decided; hence therefore m7, rot, etc. are frequently subjoined. 
See Ind. ad Plat. Meno. in v. Wessel. ad Herod. 8. 65. 


w@paXda primarily but how then? also by no means. It comes from res 


* The examples here collected, shew manifestly, that all these forms of expression 
belong together. The accent should consequently, according to general custom, 
remain on 4d’ unchanged. But the form 4aa’ # for nisi is quite abrupt; especially 
as in some passages the word HaAdos ocours just belore it; so that consequently the 
ellipsis before 4A’ # is not clear; e. g. Plat. Apol. p. 34, Tiva &AAov Adyow Exou0r 
Bonfotvres euoi, &AA’ 4 dpOdv re Kal Sixaioy. For this reason the ancient Gramma. 
rians also seem to have derived AX’ ¥ from Gadd, 
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pada, and not, as the grammarians assume, from the unusual Dorism wé 
for md6ev. 


@AOes, with the accent drawn back, an ironical interrogative reply : 
stane? really? ts tt then so? See Brunck ad Aristoph. Ran. 840. 


OpeXov (non-Attic Spedor) is inflected; strictly, I ought ; and hence it 
takes the sense of wishing, partly alone, e.g. prror’ dpedov moceiv had I 
never done this! and partly with ws or with ef6e or ef yap, O that, utinam ; 
e.g. as ahedes mapetvac O hadst thou been present! ei yap apedrov Javeiv O 
that Ihad died! In later writers only it became an indeclinable interjec- 
tion. See also §139.m.8,13. 


apéAet, be unconcerned ; hence: 1) As an assurance, without doubt, 
positively, certainly ; 2) In confirmation of a general proposition by a par- 
ticular one, and really. 


éorse stands before relatives of all kinds in the following manner: éarey» 
dre est cum, i.e. sometimes ; €oriv ds est gut, i.e. some one. So even be- 
fore the Plural, e.g. xat @arcey of avray erirpwoxovro ‘and some of them 
were wounded ;’ orev ols ovy ovrws okey ‘to some it did not appear so.’ 
(Still one can also say eioiv of.) Xen. An.1.5.7 fv 8€ rovrwy roy crabpop 
obs mavu paxpovs FAavvev, ‘some of these day’s-journeys he made very long.’ 
—This expression came afterwards to be regarded as one word, and was even 
interwoven in the midst of a clause; e.g. ef yap 6 rpémos €ariy ols dvca- 
peore: ‘for if the manner displeases some ;’ xAerrew d¢ épyxev Eorw d ‘ but 
he permitted to steal certain things,’ Xen. Laced. 2.7; ovomwep ei8ov Eariv 
Srov ‘which I have seen somewhere or other.,—So also interrogatively, 
€orty ovativas avOpwrous reOavpaxas én copia; ‘hast thou perhaps ad- 
mired certain men for their wisdom?’ Mem. 1. 4. 2. 

ovK €oriy Oras, tt ts tmpossible, inconceivable; Dem. Ol. p. 13 7 udo- 
mpaypooim, bh’ fs ob éatw Crus ovyiay oxnoe ‘the love of strife, on ac- 
count of which it zs not possible for him to remain quiet.’ 


dorty, dEeariyv, €verrt, mapears mparrew, (absolutely or with a Dat. 
of person,) all signify, one can. But €veors refers to the physical possibil- 
ity, it is possible ; €Learw to the moral, it ts lawful, permitted, one may; ears 
stands indefinite between the two, it may be done ; and likewise mapeors, 
except that this includes the idea of facility, it lies with him, i.e. ‘he can 
at once, without hindrance.’ When éfeory and évecre are interchanged, 
this takes place simply on rhetorical grounds; as we also say for the sake 
of strength: ‘it is not possible for me’ instead of ‘I may not;’ and ‘I am 


permitted’ instead of ‘it is possible for me.’ 


@sévi. Inthis phrase é stands (by §117. 3.2) for @veore tt is possible ; 
hence before superlatives, as é pddtora, the most possible, in the highest 
degree. 


é€v rots. When this phrase stands before a superlative, it signifies om- 
nium, of all, among all; e. g. Thue. 1. 6 ev rois rp@rot "AOnvaiot roy oidnpor 
xaréGevro, ‘ first among all, the Athenians laid down their weapons ;’ rovro 
€y® év rois Bapurara dy éveyxasps ‘this I of all should bear the heaviest.’—If 
one would resolve this construction, some participle must always be sup- 
plied after éy rots, such as the context suggests; thus in the first example 
above, ¢v rois mapovow, in the second éy rois Bapéws hépovow ard. We 
must therefore be upon our guard, in cases where the superlative is an ad- 
verb, as here in the second example, not to construe thus: ¢yo rovro dy 
dvéyxatus év rois Bapvrata pépovowy airdé, which would give a feebler sense 
(‘I should be one of them who bear it most hardly’), and is incorrect, as 
those- instances shew, where this cannot be applied; as in é€ rois mpé@rot. 
—This év rois standa even before the Feminine, e. g. Thuc. 3. 17 &y rots 
mrciorat wyes Gp” avtois eyevovro. 3.81 4 ordows év rois mpwrn éyevero. It 
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is often put before the adv. yddcora for strength; e. g. Plat. Symp. p. 173 
€paarns hy év rois padtora tev rére. Comp. Plat. Crit. p. 52. a. 


oi dui or of mepi with an Accusative. Here e. g. of audi “Avurov usu- 
ally means not merely ‘those who are with or about him,’ but: ‘ Anytus 
with those about him, his companions,’ ete. So of audi Oadrjy, ‘Thales 
and other wise men of his sect,’ Plat. Hipp. Maj.2. The Attics especially 
avail themselves of this indefinite expression, even where they wish to 
speak chiefly only of the one person, leaving it from some cause or other 
doubtful, whether it really concerns only this one or not. Thus of adi 
Evdvdpova (Plat. Cratyl. p. 400) means indeed Euthyphron, but still with 
the implication that there may perhaps also be others belonging to his party 
and opinion; of audi OeuiororAea (Plat. Meno. extr.) ‘the Themistocles’ as 
Plural; further of mept Kexpowa (Mem. 3. 5.10) only Cecrops, where how- 


ever the obscurity of the ancient fable seems to be alluded to.—Plutarch | 


says even: ol rept AévrAov trarevorres 76n, i.e. ‘ Lentulus being now consul,’ 
Pomp. 59. : 


e? pn 8ea with the Accusative, lit. af not on account of, i. ©. were it not 
or; hence e. g. cai amé@avev dy ef pn dsa Tov Kuva ‘he would have died, had 
it not been for his dog.’ See also the example in § 139. n. 4. 


peraky between, in the midst of. This partiele as adverb usually stands 
before a participle in this manner: pera€v wepimaray, as he was walking ; 
perakd Secrvovvra épdvevoev abrév, he murdered him wui.e he was at supper ; 
i.e. inter ambulandum, inter cenandum.—As preposition it is put also be- 
fore the Genit. absol. § 145. n. 5. 


dua, and in the apodosis cai; so soonas, when... then; e.g. dpa dxnxéa- 
pév TL Kat Tpinpapxous Kabiorapev, ‘80 soon as: we have heard anything (of 
the enemy), we will then appoint captains of the ships.’ Also construed 
like peragv, e.g. dua ratr’ eimov avéorn, ‘as he said this he stood up.’— 
The construction with the participle in the Dative, see in § 145. n. 5. 


soAadxis has in suppositions and questions the meaning perhaps, per- 
chance, forte ; e.g. Plat. Lach. p. 194 (nrovpev, ef dpa moAAdxis abti 1 Kapre- 
pynois err avdpia. Heind. ad Phedo. 11. Index ad Meno. in voc. 


6 dei. When this phrase stands before participles, dei means: every time, 
in every case, always ; ©. g. 6 dei ndicnpevos, ‘he who always (i. e. as often 
as the supposition has place) suffers injustice ;’ 6 dei dpywy ‘ the archon for 
the time being.’ So too with substantives and adjectives. 


gpovdsos is only construed as a verb, with the omission of efvas: he ts 
gone, has disappeared ; ©. g. ppovdos yap 6 dp for the man is off; dpodtéa 
awdyra allis over! Comp. § 129. n. 10. 
 dp§dpevos, ©. g. awd cov dpkdapevos lit. beginning from (with) thee ; 
ence, and thou first of all, shou be fire all. In this niet ele the 
articiple is always connected with the principal object spoken of; e. g. 
nt Gore p. 471 gorw doris 'AOnvaiwy, awd cod apkdpevos, paddov dé£air’ 
| os yever Oar fj Seondrys; ‘is there a single one of the Athenians, and 
thou most of all, who would rather be slave than master?’ Rep. p. 366 
wastes otro ard ray npdwy apkdpevoc ovdels mamore eyekev aduxiay. See Ind. 
ad Meno. in y. Heind. ad Plat. Alcib. I. p. 104. 
reheura@y, the converse of the preceding, can usually be rendered by 
the Engl. adverb at last ; Cyr. 1. 6. 19 of a hunter: fy 8€ modAAanis Wevdn- 
ras Tas Kuvas, TreXeuTa@aat ovd” dmdray carp weiOovra. 
dyov, pépwy, dxwv, AaB», are all used by poets and prose writers 
as a sort of periphrase for an adverbial idea: in company with, or simply 
with. The choice of the particular participle depends on the context: Cyr. 
1. 4. 17 woAXovs aires éxwv fev lrmeas kal weCovs. An. 4. 4. 16 6 S¢ dv8pa 
ovAdafiy fixev Gvov, €xovra réfov Tepatxdv cal cayapw. I]. y. 424 17 8° dpa 
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8igpory Aovoa hroppedyns 'Adpodirn xaréOnxe hepovea. Comp. further be- 
low, m. 40, 42; also § 144. n. 3. 

€AOby, iwy, poroy, Jéwy, and the like, are often, especially in epic 
poetry, apparently superfluous additions along with verbs of motion; but 
by means of them the expression gains in vivacity and fullness; e.g. I). e. 
134 Tudeidns eEadris ioy mpouayotow éuiy6n. Other examples see in $ 144. 
n. 3. 


péAXAecy as forming a periphrase, see in § 137. n. 11.—Out of the natu- 
ral signification of the verb: to be about to do, i.e. in future, arise two oth- 
ers, which must not be confounded: 1) The hypothetical, conjectural, e. g. 
Hom. otrw mou Att peAdec . . . hidoy elvat, where we also make use of our 
auxiliary will, ‘thus then will it be agreeable to Jove.’ 2) The significa- 
tion fo delay, 1. e. to be always about to do, always intend. 


ri 8° ov péAder; ri 8” ov Epedre; why shall he not? why should he not? 
1.e. most certainly, assuredly —But also without the negative the significa- 
tion comes to the same thing: ri peAAe; lit. whut (then) shall be? hence, 
why not? certainly. Heind. ad Plat. Hipp. Maj. 17. 


€OéXecv (but never JéXewv) when followed by an Infin. must very often 
be rendered as an adverb before a finite verb: willingly, voluntarily; e.g 
Xen. Hi. 7. 9 Swpetoda €bedXovar, lit. ‘they are willing to make presents’ 
i.e. ‘they willingly make presents.’ Cyr. 1. 1. 3 Kup topev é6eAnoavras 
(i. e. Gre FOeXov) weiBerOas rovs Kai dméxovras mapmdd\Awy nuepdv d8ov- xai 
dpws FOedov aro traxovery. 

pOdvecy, to come before, anticipate. This verb, besides its simple use, 
has a threefold construction and signification, which must first of all be 
clearly distinguished. 

1) In a positive clause with the participle of the main verb (§ 144. n. 6), 
it signifies: to do before, sooner than another ; or before something else can 
take place ; e.g. €pOacu airéy mapedOav ‘I arrived earlier than he ;’ @pénv 
aniwv ‘1 went away before.’ Hence to do in haste ; e.g. Hdot. 3.78 héave: 
ra réfa xareAdpevos. 

2) In a negative clause in like manner with a participle, and connected 
by xai with the following clause, it signifies no sooner... than 3 e.g. TIsoer. 
p. 388 ovx ePOnuev és Tportnva edXOdvres cat vdoars eAndenpey ‘we had no 
sooner arrived, than we were seized by illness;’ i.e. in one and the same 
moment we arrived and were taken ill. Ib. p. 354 ovx« €p@naav tpas xara- 
8orvrAwodpevot Kai mpwrov atrov duynv xatéyvwcar ‘they had no sooner sub 
duced you, than they banished him first.’ Comp. dua above, m. 27. 

3) In a negative clause with the participle expressed or implied, but 
without any further necessary conncction, ov @édveew is used for to be ready, 
not to fail ; and thus imparts to the verbal action expressed by the partici- 
ple the accessory idea of certainty and speediness. In this sense it never oc- 
curs except in the Optative with av; viz. a) Instead of the Imperative: 
otx dv POdvois A€ywv ‘be ready, fail not, to tell us,’ i.e. tell us at once. 
b) As confident prediction, promise, etc. e.g. ovx dy POavoyss (in answer to 
a challenge) ‘I will not fail, I am ready,’ e.g. Eur. Or. 930 ov« dy pédvos 
rts amoOnoxwv ‘none will fail to dic,’ i.e. will not escape death. Dem. p. 
745 ef obv ph} ripwpnoerbe rovtous, ovx dv POdvot rd wANGos rovrors rois Inpiows 
SovAcvoy ‘if then ye do not punish these, the multitude will enevitably be in 
slavery to these beasts.’—It is as obvious as it is singular, that this nega- 
tive form of expression coincides with the affirmative one, in no. 1 above. 
In order to explain this contradiction, we may probably best assume, that 
ox dy POavos is strictly an interrogative phrase, which was used instead 
of an animated Imperative (wilt thou not instantly ?), and thus in daily us- 
age by degrees lost its interrogative tone ; whence also in the poets the ov 
stands last, e.g. Eurip. Heracl. 721 @@avors 8° ay ovx av roicde ovyxpurrey 
Séyas. So soon now as otk dy déavas became equivalent to a direct Im. 
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perative, it was very natural to say in the same sense: ovx dy POavouu, and 
ovx dy POdvor. In this way the sense became indeed imperceptibly turned 
about; but we find the same fact in all inforences beginning with ovxov», 
where this is not interrogative ; for precisely as o’xody drecus 18 SynONyMous 
with drretut ody, so also is ovx dy POdavoyu romy synonymous with Péavous’ 
dy roy. 

elvac. This Infinitive appears as superfluous in some phrases in Attic 
writers, especially in éxov etvat, fully: ‘so that I am unconstrained’ i.e. 
if it depends on me, of my own accord, etc. It usually stands after a nega- 
tive: ov« dy éxov elvac Wevdoizny ‘TI would not intentionally lie.’ Rarely 
without a negative, c.g. Hdot. 7. 164. 

Different from this is eivac in 7d viv elva, for now, for the present ; ©. g. 
ro thpepov elvas ypnodpeO’ aito for to-day we will use, etc. See on the 
phrases which belong here, Reiz. ad Viger. n. 178. ed. Herm. 


¢xeev with an adverb means lit. to have oneself so and so, i.e. to find one- 
self, be circumstanced ; but can generally be translated by the verb fo be, ©. g. 
Kaas exer it ts well; os elye as he was, i. e. undressed.—lIts construction 
with the Genitive, see in $132. n. 28; and in connection with the preposi- 
tions dui and mepi, see in § 147.—In the poets €xew stands sometimes in 
like manner before adjectives and pronouns ; e.g. €xes ravrdy it is the same 
thing Eurip. Orest. 308; @y’ jovyos id. Med. 550.—The periphrase of a 
preterite with gym, see in § 144. n. 18. 

€yow is subjoined to the second person of some verbs, as Anpeiv, pAvapeiv, 
atten in order as it were to bring them more home to the feelings ; much 
as we would say: ‘thou wilt but have thy jest,’ mailers €ywv -—‘ thou only 
makest thyself sport,’ Anpets €yov. The origin of this is easily recognized 
in the interrogative form, e.g. ré €ywy dtarpiBecs ; lit. ‘what hast thou then 
that thou so delayest ?’ shorter: ‘why delayest thou so then?’ Compare 
Ruhnk. ad Tim. 257. Brunck ad Arist. Thesm. 473. Herm. ad Vig. num. 
228. See also m. 33 above. 


rimaOey and ri pay arc both expressions of displeasure and censure, 
instead of the feebler ri (why?) alone. The former is to be explained by 
the phrase in Aristophanes, odros, ri macyes ; thou there, what has come over 
thee, whut has got into thee? So then also e. g. ri maby eAevOepous rinres ; 
‘what has got into thee, to beat those who are free?’ This rather blunt 
expression therefore refers originally to fits of passion approaching even to 
insanity.—In an analogous manner is the other also to be explained, which 
is more ironical: ri padov; ‘what hast thou learnt so wise?’ i. e.. what 
hast thou taken into thy head? whut has got into thy head? see Wolf ad 
Demosth. Lept. p. 348. Further, as we have just seen above that from 
the interrogative ri €yov has come the direct ¢ywr, so likewise we here find 
padwy without interrogation, but only with érc; e.g. Plat. Apol. 26 ri déids 
eis drroricat, ori pabav év r@ Bio ovy novyiay iryov; where in pao there 
clearly lies the idea of considerate purpose : ‘ what punishment do I merit 
who so intentionally, in my whole life, had no rest.’ If now one woul 
supply the object omitted after padwy, it would perhaps be somcthing thus: 
Gri, pabwy ovx ol8” 6,71, novxiav ovx Fyov. But it is by no means to be sup- 
posed, that the full sense of padwy, as here developed, was in every single 
instance present to the mind of the speaker; this or something similar was 
only the origin of the expression, and ort paéoy became then only a more 
emphatic orz. See the other examples in Heind. ad Plat. Euthyd. 30. 
Comp. also in Hdot. 3. 119 riva €yovoa yrwpny rov adedpeoy etAev mepteivai 
rot, Which is nothing more than a softer ri padovca; how comest thou there- 
to? what thinkest thou ?* 
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* Sinco it is apparent, that the three phrases of censure, rl &xwv, rf wabdy, rf 
uabdy, are essentially the same, and are to be explained in the same manner, we 
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dépav seems also to be superfluous in some phrases; but 1t always ex- 
presses a free and decided propensity connected with an action, not however 
without censure ; e. g. tréBadev éavrév héepwv OnBuias, ‘he delivered him- 
self up at once to the Thebans,’ Aschin. p. 482; eds rovro pépwv meptéornce 
Ta mpaypara, ‘to this state he has unceasingly brought affairs,’ id. p. 474. 
Comp. Herm. ad Vig. num. 228; and see m. 33 above. 


§ 151. Ipiomatic Forms or Construction. 


I. Attraction. - 


1. Although we have already particularly treated of the two principal 
forms of attraction (§§ 142, 143), the subject nevertheless deserves to be here 
presented under one point of view; since both of those forms, together with 
some other instances occurring in single phrases, have manifestly a com- 
mon principle as the basis. There existed, especially among the Attics, a 
strong propensity, to which indeed they often sacrificed the strict rules of 
logic, for introducing everywhere a rounded conciseness. For this end they 
sought as much as possible, where two clauses or propositions were closely 
connected, not merely to let them immediately follow one another, but to 
concentrate both into one. Hence the frequent use of participles, even in 
cases where the nature of the sentence seems to require a different con- 
struction; sce § 144. 2. 


2. But participles could not everywhere be employed. The construction 
with the relative was also necessary, which consists of two clauses follow- 
ing one another. In order now to give to these the shape of one clause, the 
pronoun of the last was made common to both, by attaching it, as to form, 
to the first, while in its nature it remained a part of the second. E. g. in 
the sentence peradidus rov cirou otmep atros Exes, the Genitive obrep causes 
the whole of the second clause to become a sort of adjective qualifying 
girov; and it is only from an indulgence of our own habits and preconceived 
notions, that we separate such clauses by a comma, which the Greeks so 
evidently drew together into one. : 


3. Whenever, further, the subject of the Infintttve has already been men- 
tioned with the preceding verb, there thus arises a connection in the sense, 
which the Greek endeavoured to render perceptible also in the form. He 
melted down, therefore, as it were, both verbs, so far as the thought is con- 
cerned, into one compound (vmécyero moinoew, eLerrs yeveor Gas) ; and by caus- 
ing all that belonged to the subject of the Infinitive to be attracted to the 
subject of the first verb, he produced the appearance of a single clause ; as 
6 avnp tréayero tromogy TovTa avTos,—eteoTt pot yeverOa evdaipore. 
This too in like manner we most inappropriately separate by a comma. 

4. Further, the same effort after unity lies at the basis, wherever the 
preceding noun or@gronoun (the antecedent) is attracted by the relative ; and 
the same analogy cxtends also to adverbs; see fully in $ 143. 17, and n. 6. 
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may therefore regard that as the most natural explanation of 81: paddy, which, 
without robbing ér; of its natural connective power, regards paddy thus left standing 
plone, in the same manner as &xov standing alone. For this reason I.cannot alter. 
the above paragraph, notwithstanding all that has since been said upon this ange 


all of which I have well considered. Were I disposed to change anything, it 


would be merely so far as not to be at the pains of supplying the omission after 


paécéy, but simply to represent the matter thus, viz. that in the phrases rf Zap 
SearplBes ; tl wabav mpocéypayas rovre ; only the ethical force of the participle was 
felt, without a clear consciousness of its grammatical construction; and therefore 
it was transferred ulso to other constructions, where it does not indeed stand with 
grammatical accuracy, but was employed in order to impart the same tone which 
exists in these interrogatives. See Herm. ad Arist. Nub. p. xlvi, sq. 
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5. Hence it clearly appears, that all those phrases, in which an expression 
of surprise or amplification seems to be strengthened by means of a sub- 
joined relative, are to be explained solely through this attraction. Thus 
when it is said (comp. § 150. m. 8): Savpacrov ooov mpovxwpnce, this ig 
strictly to be so taken: Javpaorév (€oriv) doov mpovxwpneey, ‘it is wonderful 
how far he is advanced.’ But when the relative stands in any other form, 
the preceding word also passes over into the same form ; as the Neut. Javpa- 
ardy into the Fem. e.g. Javpaorn don 7 mpoxwpyars avroi, where the clause 
can also be inverted : iv 8€ 7 mpoyxopnots avrov Javpaorn don. From this the 
like form was adopted into other phrases, which can no longer be so well, 
nor even at all, resolved; e. g. aA’ hv sept avréy oyos Smepbuhs Sak, 
Aristoph. Plut. 750: : Sdwxey avT@ m\eiora Goa, etc. But when the relative 
word is the adverb ba the same adjectives are attracted by it even into the 
adverbial form; ec. g. from Javpactoy (€oriv), ws cOdAcos yeyove, comes Javpa- 
oiws ws ddtos cyopen and inf the same mauner trepgves ws, and the like. 
And thts pepresenyation is confirmed by the actual occurrence of the un- 
changed form; e. g. Hdot. 3. 113 drdfee (ra Svdpara) Jeoréotov ws nov. 


6. An stpeelion of a different kind embracgs the very extensive usage, 
that, when verbs of speaking, knowing, feeling, and the like, are followed, 
not by the Accus. with an Infin. or participle, but by conjunctions like ds, 
Srws, Grt, or by an indirect interrogative clause, the subject of the subordinate 
clause i is put after such verbs as the object in the Accusative ; e.g. oi8a yy, 
énéon é€ori, for ofda, éndon €ort ¥i- Or also thus arranged : viv éxdon €orly 
cidévac+ rovroy ov’ el yeyovev poe. In this way is pointed out, as it were, 
how such clauses stand in place of the object with the main verb, and how 
they effect a closer junction of two clauses into one whole. Hence they may 
be regarded as a transition from the construction with the Infin. or participle 
into that of a conjunction with its clause; compare $ 149. n.2. Further, 
when the predicate of the main clause acquires an (objective) Genitive, the 
subject of the minor clause can be put in this case with the main verb. 

ExaMPLes: Ar. Pac. 603 ef Bovdeod" axovoae rHvd , Ores and\ero, fuvi- 
ere. An. 1. 2. 21 yodero rd Mevovos oT parevpa, ort 478y év Kedtxia ein, 
for 78n ev K. etvat. Soph. Aj. 1141 ov 8° dvraxovoes rovrov os reOdwerat. 
Thue. 3. 51 Nexias éBoudero THY pudakiy a’rddev rots "A@nvaios eivat, rovs 
re leAozwovvna ious, onws pn mot@vrat éxrrAous avrdbev, a combining of the 
two constructions, with the Infinitive and with a conjunction. Thue. 1. 59 
mrGe 7 0 dyyehia tTav moder, Gre apeoraot. Mem. 4. 4. 13 od yap aladd- 
vonai cov Groioy voptpov f rotov dixacov AEeyes. 


7. From the same propensity and effort arises further a construction, 
which in Greek is far more frequent and comprehensive than in other lan- 
guages, viz. the personal construction, so called, in connection with certain 
predicates. We here give a general survey of this topic, as the most ap- 
propriate place; although it can hardly be any longer regarded as attrac- 
tion. Yet its affinity with the preceding constructions is obvious. The 
subject namely of the secondary clause, as in the preceding case the object, 
becomes the subject of the main clause, instead of an impersonal st or one 
(Germ. man), and as in Latin: diceris esse, instead of dtcitur te esse. But 
the Greek language goes further in this respect, that the dependent clause 
can be put not only in the Infin. or participle (with or without os), but may 
also be a clause of indirect interrogation, or one introduced by the conjune- 
tions Ore, @s, ovvexa, etc. Hence one can say: Kupos héyeras TovTo woingas ° 
Pidurmos ayyeANerat To\opKay Vv. &s moAtopxnowy: oydos fy Ore (es) rovre 
éroinae* avepds éorw & Bovderac—The following especially are often put 
in the personal construction, and occur also in prose : 

a) The Passives of verbs of speaking, ete. or of such verbs as in the Act. 
take an objective clause (no. 6 above); as Aeyopat, ayyeAXouas, haivopas, 
evpioxopat, emdeixyvpat, and others. 
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b) Many neuter verbs ; as 8oxd, xevduvevw, cupBaivw, droAemw ; also moA- 
Aov V. dXiyou V. rogovrou 8éu, etc. 

c) Also adjectives as predicates; as djA0s, davepds, émaiaros Hdot. émi- 
Boos, a&tos, Sixacos, Becwds Hdot. dvayxaids eipt Plat. 

d) Less frequent and more poetical are various other predicates; inas 
much as the poets very naturally would prefer this construction to the im- 
personal; e@. g. apx@, mpérw, mpoanxw: yaderds, Bapvs, xpeioowr eiui, and 
others. 

In all these examples the impersonal construction is likewise in use at 
the same time. 

EXAMPLES: Hell. 4. 3. 13 6 Teiaav8pos myyeAXero rereXcurnxws. 6. 4. 16 
(avres nyyeApevoe Hoav. Dem. Macart. init. odroe émideryOnoovrat, olut eiow 
évOpwra. Mid. p. 522 €ore b€ exetvos ovx ddnAos epov. Cyr. 4.4.3 87doi 
€are, ws twSpes ayabol éyever be. An. 1. 5. 9 8ndos Hv os orevdov. Dem. 
Cor. p. 227 rovrov rnv atriav obros éore Bixacos €xew. Cyr. 4. 1. 20 dixatos 
ef dvriyapifer Oat nuiv. 5.4.19 dksol ye pevroe eopev rou yeyernpévov mpiyya- 
Tos Toutrov amoAavcai Tt ayaddv. Isocr. Plat. p. 297 rocovrov 8dopev rav tower 
aftovaOa rois drow “EXAnow, Gore ovde rns Kowns edevOepias peré yopev. 
Thue. 7. 70 Bpayd yap amReurov Evvayddrepar vines Braxdorat yevér Oar.—Po- 
etic: Soph. Ant. 547 dpxéow Ivnorxova’ eye, it is enough that I die ; ov éfap- 
xets also in Plato. Il. p. 482 yadrery rot éyw pévos dvripeperOar. Soph. Aj. 
635 xpeicowyv yap ada xevOwv 4) vordv parav. | 


8. Finally, it belongs also to attraction, when an adjunct or relation 
properly belonging to the noun, is so attracted by the verb, as to be changed 
into one belonging to the latter; thus the local relation where into that of 
whence, e.g. Dem. Ol. p. 13 6 éxet@ev mérepos, Sevpo née, ‘the war thence 
(there) will come hither.’ In Thue. 5. 35, the Lacedemonians demand, that 
the Athenians shall draw off their adherents from Pylos, domep nat avroi 
rous amd Opaxns ‘so as they also their troops from (in) Thrace.’ Thcophr. 
Char. 2.4 dpas rt rév awo rhs tpare(ns. So also into the relation whither ; 
Hdot. 7. 33 és rod Wpwreciiew ro ipdy, rd és EXatotvra (for ro év "EXatovvrt), 
dytvedpevos yuvaixas. See Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 61; ad Phed. 57; where. 
also other relations (with iép, mepi) are pointed out in the like construc- 
tion. . 


II. Anacoluthon. 


1. The Anacoluthon (dvaxddovboy) is a construction, of which the end does 
not grammatically correspond to the beginning ; and which is nevertheless 
intentionally employed by writers. Here, however, the learner must be 
cautioned, not too lightly to explain a passage, as is often done, by means 
of the anacoluthon, so soon as it is only somewhat unusual, or where per- 
haps it has been corrupted by transcribers. Every anacoluthon must be 
regarded as suspicious, the origin of which cannot be naturally accounted 
for in the fact, that the speaker gains by it, cither in conciseness, or in per- 
spicuity and smoothness, or in emphasis. 


2. The usual form of the anacoluthon appears, where the speaker com- 
mences a period in the manner naturally required by the preceding dis- 
course; but afterwards, especially after parenthetical clauses, through 
which the hearer may easily have forgotten the commencement of the con- 
struction, passes over into a new construction. E. g. Plat. Apol. p. 19. e, 
ruvTwy éxagTos olor éoriv, iy eis Exdorny TaY moAEwY, TOUS vous, ols eLeoTs 
rév éavray modtray mpoika Evveivat @ dy BovAwyra:, rovrous weiBovct... opics 
fuveiva. Here rovrwy at the beginning refers to several preceding names 
of Sophists; and both the progress of the discourse and emphasis required 
that the new period should thus commence: ‘ Each of these has it in his 
power to persuade the young men, etc.’ In this way consequently after 
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oldor éoriv the Infinitive weiGew would have been requisite. But further 
on, since the mention of the youth intervenes with circumstances which 
the contrast made necessary, (‘the youth to whom it was permitted to have 
free intercourse with such of their fellow-citizens as they chose,’) the writer 
forsakes the first‘construction, the grammatical connection of which has now 
become obscure, and finds it more natural to refer back with another rov- 
rous to the véous, and so begin a new construction: rovrovs meibovot—-, i. ©. 


those Sophists persuade the young men. 


3. Another example is Plat. Phedr. p. 232, rovavra yap 6 épws énideixvy- 
rat> Svotuyovvras pév A pn AUMNY rois GAAos mapeyet, aviapda motel vouifery 
evruyouvras dé cal ra py ndovns d£va map’ exeivwy éraivou avayxates Tvyyd- 
vey, ‘Such things are wrought by love: the unfortunate it makes regard as 
grievous that which causes no pain to others; the fortunate—’ (but here 
the writer will express the antithesis forcibly) ‘it necessitates that even in- 
different objects should receive from them praise.’ Strict logic, however, 
demanded that the second clause should be given thus: map’ evrvyovvroy 
ée—, but this would have destroyed the symmetry: dvorvyovvras pev—, 
map evrvxouvrwy dé—. But neither symmetry nor emphasis does the Greek 
writer sacrifice so lightly to logic; he leaves the Accus. evrvyotvras, which 
the analogy of the first clause required, standing as an Accus. absolute, and 
then refers back through map’ éxeivwy to the same object, in order to bring 
out the forcible conclusion é¢raivou avayxafes rvyyavety, 


4. Other examples of minor anacolutha are the following: a) Where a 
preceding case, in respect to what follows it, is ungrammatical: Cyr. 2. 1. 
5 rovs “EAAnvas, rovs ev ry “Acig olxotvras, ovdev mw cades A€éyerat, el Errov- 
rat. So vice versa the Nom. e, g. Cec. 1.14 of 8 Pidrot, ri Pycoper avrovs 
elvac. Compare further in § 141. n.2. b) When a relative clause passes 
over abruptly into a demonstrative clause ; comp. espec. § 143. 7; e. g. Plat. 
Legg. p. 944. a, drdcot xara Kpnpyav pipevres awAecav Gmda, F prpi’ av ~xoe 
ris ToLtavra mapapvOovpevos exadev. 


5. To the anacoluthon might also be reckoned many other examples, 
in which, from rhetorical or other causes, there is a departure from strict 
grammatical construction. But this would extend too far the idea of the 
anacoluthon, of which the freer poctic usage gladly avails itself, as well as 
the less restrained diction of prose, especially in colloquial language. Such 
instances, therefore, are already treated of in their appropriate places, as 
cases of laxer syntactical usage. We mention here, for example, the sud- 
den transition from the indirect to the direct style, § 139. m. 69; the transi- 
tion from the construction with the Infin. or participle to that with conjunc- 
ttons, and vice versa, § 142. n. 2. § 139. m. 61; the instances where a par- 
tectple does not agree 1n case with its substantive, § 144. n.5; the construc- 
tion of the Nom. and Acc. absolute with the participle, § 145. n. 4; also 
many turns in relative clauses, § 143. 11. 


III. Inversion 


1. Inversions and displaced constructions (Hyperbata) are in general far 
less common in Greek writers, even in the poets, than among the Latins. 
In particular cases, however, the Greek inversions, even in prose writers 
are stronger and more forced than the Latin. A very frequent cause of 
inversion was the propensity which prevailed especially among the Attics, 
to place together those words in a clause or in two clauses, which either re- 
semble each other, or are opposed to each other, or in any other way have 
a special mutual reference. Thus one would say e. g. ravrwy yap macs mdv- 
res Exftoroi eiot Kapynddnot “Popains, instead of mavres K. mavrwv €xboroi 
eiot mace ‘P.—Plat. Phesdr. p. 277. ¢, motxidn pév morxidous Wuy7 Kal mavap- 
uovinus dedovs Adyous, dmAovs S€ drd7.—In consequence of this propensity, 

Fr 
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they even separated the article from the noun, see § 127. n.6; and prepost- 
tions from their cases, see $ 147. n. 3. 


2. The natural tendency, moreover, to express as early as possible in a 
sentence the part on which the emphasis rests, also gives occasion for trans- 
positions ; e.g. Dem. Ol. III. p. 36. infr. rd per mp&rov... dyannréy hy rapa 
rou Snpou Tay GAduw éxdorp nal riysys Kal dpyns cal ayabod rivos peradaBeiy- 
yuv 8€ rovvavriov xrh. Here the Dative éxaorp depends on a ; 
‘formerly it was pleasant to every one of the other citizens, when he re- 
ceived honour from the people ; but now just the contrary ;’ but the mapa 
rov dnuouv which is dependent on peradafew has the greatest emphasis, and 
therefore stands before that Dative. 


3. In the same manner the emphasis sometimes removes an adverb which 
should stand after a relative, and causes it to stand before it; ©. g. vuv 3 a 
€Xeyov, ‘ what I said before,’ Plat. Euthyd. p. 288.b. Hence ambiguity can 
sometimes arise, as in Theocr. 10.17 €xets madae by ereOdpers, where maAat 
belongs not to ¢yeas, but to ereOvpes. Corp: Spald. ad Dem. Mid. § 30. 


4. In the following example a want of perspicuity is avoided by means 
of inversion: Dem. Ol. III. extr. dé iuas... uy wapayapeiv rns ragews, fy 
ipiy ol xpdéyovor ras dperns perd troAAGy Kal xadoy xevOdvvey xrnodpevos KareAe- 
gov. Here the Genitive rps dperjs depends on the other Genitive rafeos 
(rags rns aperns sertes or degrees of virtue); but both standing together 
would have occasioned confusion. 


5. It is often apparent, however, that a writer has gained by inversion, 
although it cannot be explained in the above ways. Thus in the fine pas- 
sage, Plat. Phedr. p. 230. d, dawep yap of rd wewivra Ipeppara Jadddy Ff 
riya Kaprrov mpogeiovres Eyovrt, od enol Adyous ora mporeivay ... paiver mEpt- 
dfew «rd. where of is the article belonging to mpocetovres, and ra wewevra 
Spéupara is dependent on dyovcw, i.e. ‘like those who, holding out boughs 
or fruits, lead hungry cattle,’ etc.* Xen. Cyr. 6.4. 8 féew arg oé wort 
*"Apdorou dvipa xai miorérepov Kal dyeivova, where the soAv strengthens the 
comparative, and the Gen. ’Apdomov is governed by this latter; precisely 
as in Dem. Mid. p. 573 of 8€ prepopévoe 84a wodA@ rovTay eloly eAaTTe 
spaypara, instead of 7ripepevos clot did tpaypata moAAG@ éAaTTw ToUTeY. 

6. In the formulas of adjuration, rpés Jeav, xpos yovarer, etc. the expres- 
sion of emotion draws back the personal pronoun o¢, without however caus- 
ing it to stand before the preposition; because this orthotone emphasis 
would announce an antithesis, which does not exist. For this reason the 
@< is inserted between the prepositions and their cases: & wpds ce youdrar, 
mpés ae Jeav, sc. Ixerevo, Which however is usually omitted. Soph. OC. 
1333 Lpés ur ce xpnviev, mpds Jeav dpoyviey Alr& mibécOa.t 


IV. Ellipsis, 


1. Ellipsis, or the omission of a word or words, opens a wide field, espe- 
cially in the Greek Syntax, upon which we can here enter only ina very gen- 
eral manner. This figure is used, for the most part, only when that which 
is omitted is already obvious from the nature of the clause or from the con- 


# I leave however to the learner the option between this explanation and that 

by means of an anacoluthon, viz. that the writer began with of with the purpose of 
rwards using the participle &yorres ; but then, in consequence of the disa 

able concurrence of two participles (ol—npocelowres Kyorres, Lat. 1 qui—porrigen- 
do ducunt), passed over to the verb &yovow. 

t See Matthie Gr. § 465. 3. Porson Adv. p. 220.—The necessity of leaving the 
of in such connections enclitic, is apparent from the clear relation of the sense. It 
is however neglected évon by very accurate editors. 
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nection; as e.g. in all such expressions as cotpacdat Babdy 80. Unvoy ; ror€- 
pay rpannon 8c. dddy; erimrero moAhas 8C. mArryds ; 6 SiAimmov, etc. 

2. It is also easy to supply those cases of ellipsis, where in the second 
half of a period one or more words are to be repeated out of the first half. 
This is particularly frequent in condttional clauses; e.g. Arist. Ach. 380 
imdxovcoy, eirep watror’ avOporeov ruil. An. 5.3.3 of 8€ Grote draddovro bd 
Te Tay moAEpioy Kal ris xtdvos, Kal ef ris vow. Thue. 4. 55 és ra rodepexd, 
elrep rroré, éxvnpérepos €yévovroe Also even shorter, so that only the particle 
remains : etmep, or etrep dpa, i.e. tf it be s0, if it should be so, etc. Plat. 
Euthyd. p. 296. b, odxouv nuas ye opadXet, ddd’, eirep, o€, ‘not us then does 
it deceive, but, ¢f any one, thee.’ — Vice versa also the main clause can be 
elliptical after a conditional clause; e.g. ef 87 re copdrepos dainv elvas, 
rour@ dy sc. dainy eivat. 

3. In like manner frequently the conjuction Somep dy ef (§ 149. m. 1) 
stands without a predicate; whence also by degrees, like quast, it came to 
stand almost adverbially with single words. E.g. Tsocr. aneg. p. 71 rhp 
d8dv‘dpoiws SsceropevOnoar, Sonep dy ef mporeprdpevos. Plat. Gorg. p. 479 
poBeira Sorep dy el mais rd xdecOat cat rd répveo Oa. 


4. Customary also is the ellipsis of the thought after drs, in the two 
phrases 87A0p Ort and ev of8 dri, so that these hence become almost 
adverbial. E.g. Plat. Gorg. p. 475 ovxoty rd adixeiy xdxtoy rov adtxeicGat ; 
3nAoy 84 ort. So too interjected: Dem. Phil. 3. init. woAAdy Adyor yryvope- 
yor xal savruv old" ore byqavreov y’ dy, 8édocxa xrh. 


5. The same holds true of relattve clauses, in which the sense must be 
completed from the main clause; see § 143. n. 3. §150.m.8. This often 
happens, when a verbal idea is connected as a participle with the relative 
clause ; as I]. 9. 306 uncwr ads érépwoe xdpn Adder, Fr’ evi xnmrp capr@ Bprbo- 
pévn 8c. kapn Badd ér. And like efrep above, so here the relative strength- 
ened by wep can stand in place of the whole clause; e.g. Plat. Legg. p.710 
wavra cxeddy areipyacrat rm Jep, Arep Grav Bovrnb7 dkaepdvrus ed mpakai 
reva wéAwy, i.e. ‘whatever he is wont to do, when,’ etc. | 

6. In the same manner, the negatsve particles also stand without the word 
or clause which they render negative, and which is then to be supplied out 
of the preceding discourse. Thus especially yn often in the middle of a 
clause (} 148. 2. h), so that it then comes to stand before other words to 
which it does not belong, and thus occasions perplexity to the learner. 
E. g. Plat. Phedr. p. 237 rq 89 rov épavrd re cal py) xptvodper, where nal pap 
stands for xal rév un epavra. Id. p. 258 ris ody rpdros Tov xadas xa p21) ypd= 
dew; where xados is omitted after un.—dyaboi } yy dv8pes ‘good men or not 
good men ;’—«al drdre, xat yn, for xai drdre pn, Plat. Alcib. I, p. 109. d. 


7. The elliptical phrase e? dé yx» after another hypothetical clause, has 
become very frequent in the colloquial style. In such case, according to 
our feelings, the first hypothesis must always be positive; but this ex- 
pression became so generally current as qualifying what precedes, that 
it is used also after negative clauses, and consequently then affirms; e. g. 
An. 4. 3. 6 ote éy rq vdare ra Srda fy eyew: ef 8 pn, Fowalery 5 rrorapds. 
Comp. ib. 4. 4. 17. Cyr. 3.1. 35. Also, directly the reverse, we find the 
elliptical expression ef d€ after positive clauses, where we should expect 
el d¢ pn, e.g. Plat. Euthyd. p. 285 ef pevy BovrAerat &pérw: el 3°, 6,76 Bovde- 
rat, rovro wouirw. Comp. further Plat. Alcib. I. p. 114. b. Soph. Ant. 723; 
also the formula of encouragement, ef 8’ dye, on! come on! 


8. Easily supplied, and current in all languages, is the omission of the 
Infinitive, when the verb has already been given in what precedes, or is 
readily suggested by the context. E. g. Od. y. 275 éxredéous péya epyor, 8 
oSwore fAmero Junp. Xen. Conv. 8.7 waca H wdres olde, modnobe &° BAe xal 
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rav féyvwy. Arist. Ran. 1275 eyo pev ody és rd Badavetov BovrAopa I will to 
the bath. Hell. 2.3. 54 éxéAevoev 6 xnpu§ robs evdexa éxt trav Onpaperny. ib. 
20 xeAcdoat ent ra GrAa, to call to arms. 


9. We find also not only relative clauses (as above in no. 5), but also 
other minor and even main clauses, which instead of a finite verb have 
only a participle. Here too the predicate is to be supplied from the con- 
text. E. g. Il. m. 42 Aw ds, dor’, emet Gp peydAn te Bin Kal aynvope Iup@P 
et£as, eto’ emi ppda. Hdot. 7. 23 dpvocov 8 bde+ Sagdpevos rdov xyapor 
xara €Ovea Kal axowworeves mromnodpevot. Comp. Thue. 1. 25. 


10. The omission of the words rovré €or, or rovr’ €or Ort, after relative 
clauses, has already been explained in § 143. 11. The same takes place 
also, without any such relative connection, in some short elliptical phrases ; 
e. g. 7rd 8€ péytoroy, mavra ravra pédvos Katetpyacaro...xait rd mavrov 
alc xtoroy, mpocewndicacbe. Further likewise in the familiar formulas of 
proof: rexpnptoy 8€ or onpetoy 8é (sc. rovray éort rovro) ‘the proof 
of it is this,’ etc. E. g. onpetov 8€, rots movnpots Evvovordfer, i. e. ‘and as a 
proof, he associates with bad men.’—This form of expression also usually 
takes yap; e. g. Demosth. Androt. near the end: ‘the people of Athens 
have ever prized honour more than money,’ rexpnptow dé, ypnuara pev 
yap mAciora ray ‘ENAnvey more cxday ra wavb’ inep pidoripias avpoce. 
Comp. § 143. 11. ex. 


V. Apostopesis. 

1. This is the intentional suppression of some part of a clause, so that 
the whole clause or sentence appears grammatically incomplete. This 
may be done for rhetorical or other reasons. The same figure is found in 
all languages, as e. g. the well-known Quos.ego of Virgil; but more espe- 
cially in the colloquial style. 


2. An aposiopesis very current in the Attic dialogue arises, when of two 
antithetic conditional clauses the first remains without apodosts. This takes 
place only when the first clause is in its nature a matter of course, and the 
speaker therefore hurries to the second as alone being of importance. So 
already in Homer, Il. a. 135. dAX’ ef pév Shaovar yépas peyabupor ’Ayatol - 
el. d€ xe pr Sdcovor, éyd 8é Kev airds CAwopa. Plat. Protag. p. 325. d, where 
the exertions of a father to educate his son have been related: kai éav pev 
éxov meiOnrar: el 3€ wn, Sovep EvrAov dcacrpepdspevoy evOvvovow arreidais Kat 
mAnyais, ‘and if he obeys voluntarily—(here the apodosis is a matter of 
course, good, it is well, or the like); but if not, they straighten him, like a 
crooked stick, by means of threats and blows.’ Symp. p. 185 éay péy coe 
€OAy raver Oat 4) AvyE~> el Be py, V8are avaxoyyvAiagoy, 1. e. rinse the mouth. 
In all these examples the apodosis is indifferent : good, it ts well, st needs 
nothing more, or the like. 


VI. Pleonasm. 


1. The figure opposite to the ellipsis is Pleonasm, that is, something 
added, either from rhetorical or other causes, and not in strict accordance 
with the laws of grammar or logic. We have already directed attention to 
some particular instances; e. g. the insertion of pn after certain verbs, 
§ 148. n. 9; that of od after 7 of comparison, § 149. m. 7; rovde or rovroy 
with the comparative, § 132. n. 22; the double or threefold ay, § 139. m. 
20; also some participles, as én Adyww Hdot. 5. 36, Anpets Exwr, etc. § 144. 
n. 19. 


2. Sometimes, by a pleonastic addition, single words are rendered more 
emphatic, both in poets and prose writers; e. g. avéis ad or madw avéts, 
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s\nbet moddoi, Hdot. Plat. xaropufév pe xara ris yos caro Aristoph. 
Zow és rd Ipdy éveAxtoas Hdot. So the Homeric oidOev otos, aivddev alvas ; 
the tragic ioos elv looss avnp, xowds ev xowvois; and many others. Here be- 
longs also the mode of expression so peculiar to the tragic writers, with the 
double negation; e. g. éxdévra ote dxovra* yrwrd KovK Gyvwra’ pyrda KovK appn- 
ra Soph. 


3. For the sake of emphasis, a qualification already contained in the 
main clause is sometimes again repeated; e.g. Thuc. 5. 47 Bondovc: rpérg, 
dwol@ av 8uvavrat, loxuporétrp card rd duvardy. Hdot. 1. 79 Kpaiop 
wapa begay toxe rd mpirypata } as avrdos xareddéxee. Compare the next 


paragraph. ° 


VII. Epexegesis. 


This, as the name imports, is a word or clause added by way of explana- 
tion or illustration. Hence, in respect to mere form, it often appears as 
apposition or pleonasm; but yet retains everywhere its own character of 
explanation. This takes place in a threefold way: 1) Either one word 
explains another; e. g. Eur. Hel. 1 NeiAos Aiyirrou ré8ov, Neuays raxeions 
xtdvos, typalves yvas. 2) Or a word is explained by a clause; e. g. Il. « 
125 immovs adOdodpdpous, of déOXta wmogaty dpovro. Compare Od. init. 
3) Or one clause explains and confirms another clause; e.g. Xen. Ag.2.7 el 
yap ravraréyotpe, Aynoiady t° ay pot done appova admodaivew xal euav- 
rov popdy, el dratvoiny roy wept ray peyioroy elegy xivduvevorra. 


VIII. Zeugma. 


This is a figure current especially in the poets; in -Waich, for the sake 
of brevity, only one predicate is put in connection grammatically with sev- 
eral words, while in sense it can refer to only one of them; and conse- 
quently from it the reader must infer a suitable predicate for the rest. E. g. 
Hes. 9. 640 véxrap r”’ duBpocin re, rdmep Jeol avroi over. Soph. OT. 371 

Ads ra 7’ dra, réy re vour, ra t Spar’ el. Comp. Il. y. 327. Hdot. 4. 106. 
—This usage passed over into the later prose and to the Latin writers; 
and was by many regarded as elegant; e. g. Virg. Ain. 1. 355 crudelis aras, 
trajectaque pectora ferro nudavit ; comp. 2.320. Florus 4. 12. 37 hts oculos, 
alits manus amputabant. Even the contrary can be thus supplied from the 
predicate; e. g. Cic. Nat. Deor. 2. 64 nec vero supra terram (sc. patet), sed 
ettam in intimss ejus tenebris plurimarum rerum latet utilttas. 7 


IX. Asyndeton. 


1. Every regular clause in the progress of narration or other discourse, 
unless otherwise conjoined (e. g. by pronouns) with what precedes, must 
strictly have with it in Greek one of the short movable conjunctions, which 
serve to connect clauses. In like manner also, co-ordinate single words 
standing together must be connected by conjunctions. This rule is for the 
most part everywhere observed ; so that even the larger sections and books 
begin with a conjunction, by which they are joined back to the preceding 
one, Nevertheless, there occur instances where a connection is avoided ; 
and both clauses and single words are intentionally made to follow one an- 
other without any connecting particle. This is called Asyndeton. 


- 3. Between co-ordinate words the connecting particle is thus omitted: 
a) Commonly in enumerations ; e.g. Plat. Prot. p. 319. d, duolws 8é yadxevs, 
oxvrorépos, mNovatws, mévns, yevvaios, ayewwns. b) When several epithets 
ollow a substantive for ornament, especially in Homer; e.g. Il. wr. 140 
xos €Aero, BprOv, péya, oriBapdy. a. 97 ind wocoly édnoero cad rédida, 
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épSpdora, xpvoea.—On the other hand, for the connection of two adjectives 
by «ai or re xal, contrary to our English usage, see in § 149. m. 8. 


Notre. For the apparently asyndetic construction of some participles, see 
4144. 4. 


3. Between whole clauses the connecting particle is omitted as follows 
«) In the language of emotion, where the predicate is put first, especially 
in Homer: Il. A. 196 Ai dé... els *Tktov Ipnv- ebp’ vidy Upseapoto era. I 
Y. 352 dv 3€ kAnpous ¢Badovro- wdddX* "Ayidevs KrA. comp. x. 295, 391; Bo 
in Xenophon often: ¢dofe ravra, or dvéresvay wayres, etc. Also when the 
predicate does not stand first: Il. p. 50 3ovnncer 8¢ meray aipari ol Sevovre 
xopast. Od. p. 428 frbe 8° emi véros dxa> wavvvytos hepdspny, dpa 8” 
nedig xh. in all such cases it will be found, that by inserting the parti- 
cle the clause loses in vivacity and warmth of description. b) In clauses 
fcc explanation, where we are accustomed to insert namely; especially in 
prose, after a preceding demonstrative which refers to what follows. Yet 

cre ydp can also stand. E.g. Il. 8. 217 aloysros 8€ avnp brd “Dsov FAGev: 
ele énv, x@dos 8° erk. Plat. Gorg. p. 450. a, af dda réxvas ovrws 

yovow: éxdorn a’ray wep) Adyous dor) rovrovs xrA. Dem. Phil. 1. p. 44 déo- 
pas bpby rocovroy: éreidday dsravra axovonre, xplvare. 


APPENDIX. 


A. 
On VERSBIFICATION.® 


1. For the full understanding of what follows, it is necessary to pre- 
mise some remarks on the different kinds of Greek poetry, and their con- 
nection with the dialects. All the species of Greek poetry have their 
origin in three principal classes of poetical diction, viz. 

The Epic, or poetry of narrative ; 
The Lyrec, or poetry of song ; 
The Dramaitc, or poetry of action. 

2. Each of these classes of poetry, in its most complete form, became 
appropriated among the Greeks to particular tribes. The Epic was 
formed and cultivated among the Ionics; the Lyric among the Dorics 
and /£olics; and lastly the Dramatic among the Attics. Hence it 
arose, that each of these classes, in language, metre, and adaptation to 
music and song, united the character and more or less of the dialect of 
the tribe, in which it was chiefly cultivated, to the pe@uliarities of its 
own nature. Comp. § 1. 10 5q. 

Note 1. It must here be noted, that in speaking of dramatic and Attic 
poetry, we mean chiefly the iambic and trochaic parts of the drama gener- 
ally, and the anapastic parts of comedy, in which the strictly dramatic 
dialogue is contained. The other parts belong more or less to lyric poetry, 
and the choruses wholly so. 

3. The chief influence which is hence exerted upon the metre and 
poetic quantity, is, that the epic diction has more softness, and, in order 
to bring the narration more into the restraints of metre, more license in 
the forms of words and in the pronunciation. Dramatic poetry, on the 
other hand, and particularly comedy, being derived from the language 
of ordinary life, confined itself more strictly to the customary forms ; and 
of course more particularly to the language and pronunciation of the 
Attic people, of which it sacrificed very little to the metre. The lyre 
diction approached in this respect more nearly to the epic ; from which, 
as the mother of all Greek poesy, it derived the greater part of its poet- 
ical Janguage and forms; while with these it mingled also the harsher 
and rougher peculiarities of the Doric dialect, and thus exempted the 
melody of song from the monotony of narrative recitation. 


4. The alternation of long and short syllables in discourse is called, 
from its impression on the ear, Rhythm. So far as this alternation fol- 


#* In order to render this work complete in itself, the following treatise on Greek 
Versification is here subjoined from the author's Schul-Grammattk.—T x. 
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lows certain laws, which limit it by a certain measure, it is called Metre. 
Single parts of such discourse, which can be embraced and recognized 
by the ear as a metrical whole, are called Verses. 

5. Verses are subdivided into smaller sections of a few syllables each. 
which are called Feet. The most usual feet are the following ° 


Spondee - —_ e.g. Sovdous 
Trochee - ~ e.g. 8ovrdos 
Iambus ~ -_ e.g. Adyous 
Pyrthic ~~ e.g. Adyor 

Dactyl -~~ €. g. TWHT ETE 
Anapest ~ ~ — e. g. Néyera 
Tribrach ~ ~ ~ e. g. Aédyere 


Nore 2. In the examples here adduced, each foot consists of a single 
word. All verses, however, are measured likewise by feet, of which the 
beginning and end fall in the middle of the words. 


6. To determine the measure of the feet and verses, a short syllable 
is assumed as wnzty, and a long syllable as the double of this, or two. 
Every such unit is called a ime or interval, mora. 


Nore 3. Consequently the tribrach is equal in time to the trochee and 
iambus ; and the spondee to the dactyl and anapest. 


7. The length and shortness of syllables, or their quantity, is determ- 
ined by the rules and principles given in § 7. For the use of the Hta- 
tus and Synzzesis in poetry, see § 6.n.3. § 29; and § 28. n. 6. § 29. n. 
11.—It is here only necessary to remark further, that in most species 
of poetry the last syllable of every verse is common, i.e. a short syllable 
can stand instead of a long one, or a long syllable instead of a short one. 


8. In some kinds of verse, and likewise in sections of verses, there re- 
mains, after dividing them into their feet, a single syllable over and above. 
This is called the catalectic syllable. A verse whose symmetry requires 
that this syllable should be counted instead of a full foot, is called a cata- 
lectic verse ; while if the syllable is regarded as supernumerary, it is a 
hypercatalectic verse. The principles by which this is to be determined, 
must be sought in more extended treatises. 


9. The most common kinds of verse are those made by the repetition 
of one and the same foot. Among these, the dactylic, cambic, trochate, 
and anapestic, are the most frequent. 

10. The most usual dactylic verse is the Hezameter, which is em- 
ployed in epic and heroic poetry in uninterrupted succession, without the 
mixture of any other species. It consists of five dactyls and a spondee. 


But instead of each of the first four feet a spondee may stand ; and as 
the last syllable of every verse is common (no. 7), instead of the szzth, a 
trochee, e. g. 

1. KAvOi pev, "Apyupdrog’, 8s Xpvony aupiBeBneas, 

2. Ki\Aay re (abeny, Tevedouo re igi avaccets, 

3. Tpuwhev, etroré ros yapievr” eni yndv Epewa, 
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4. § el 89 wore rot xara siova pnpi” Exna 
5. ravpuwy 8° atyav, ré8¢ pot xpynvov éédAdup * 
6. rivecay Aavaot éua Saxpva coict Bederow. 


Or hm G9 29 
| 
| 
| 
( 
( 
| 
( 
( 
| 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


A ae ae eee ae 

Note 4. Sometimes also we find a spondee inserted in the fifth place in- 

stead of the dactyl. Such a verse is called a spondaic Hexameter. E.g. 
axpordty Kopup7y moAvdetpadsos OvAvptroto 
~ ve [ave |eee|=+e|-=]-~ 

or 
Bi 8€ Kar’ OtAVprOLo Kaphyev ai~aca 
~~~|=-|-~~|--|--[-- 

11. The (dactylic) Pentameter is composed of two parts or halves, 
separated by a close or cadence; each of which parts consists of two 
dactyls and a catalectic syllable. 

seas Nptbadiee ext | beaten gcd fa 
For the first two dactyls, and for them alone, spondees may be substi- 
tuted. The middle syllable is always long; the last, as the final sylla- 
ble, may be also short. This kind of verse is commonly found only in 
connection with the Hexameter ; so that one Hexameter and one Pen- 
tameter follow each other alternately. A poem of this kind was called 
"Edcyo, Elegi ; for which at a later period the Sing. Elegia became 
usual. Hence an apothegm or inscription in one such double verse 
(Siortxov) is called Acyeiov. 
1. Ednls ev avOperrorot pdvn Jeds €oOdn Eveorw, 
Droe 8° OtAuprdvd’ exmpodcrdvres €Bay. 
2. @xero pev Miorts, peydrn eds, @xero 8” avdpav 
Swppoovn, Xdptres +’, & Hire, yyy €Acrov. 
3. dpxos 8” obxére moro év avOperoce Sixacot, 
ov8e Jeovs ovdels GCerat Bbasdeove. 
4. etocBéwy 8* avdpav yévos epbiro, ovdé Jéusoras 
ovKEert yeyvocKove’ obde pev evoreBias. 


p— 


~~~ |=-[-~~|-~-|-~~I-~ 
--|--| = |]-~~]-~<Ie 
2, ~~~ |--|-~~|-~~|-~~]-- 

~~~ |-~+| -I[-~~1-~~l- 
8. --[- ~~ |-~~]-- [-~~I=- 
wes faa] = |J-~~|-~~I- 
ee ee ee ee 
-~+ [==] = Il-~el-~<I- 
12. The iambic, trochaic, and anapestic verse, is measured by dzpodes, 
i.e. double feet or pairs of feet. In accordance with this, verses of four 


c= 
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feet are called dzmeter, those of six feet, trimeter, etc. The Latin names, 
on the contrary, gwaternius, senartus, etc. refer to the number of single 
feet. ' 


13. Every iambic dipode, instead of the first iambus, may also have 
a spondee ; thus 


Hence it follows that in every iambic verse the spondee can stand in 
every odd place, in sede impart, 1, 3, 5, 7. 


14. In every foot also a long syllable can be resolved into two short 
ones. Consequently the tribrach may stand instead of the iambus in 
every place except the /ast. Inasmuch, however, as the last syllable is 
common, the last place can be occupied by a pyrrhic; and in all the 
odd places, instead of a spondee, the anapzst and dactyl may be sub- 
stituted. 


Note 5. Of the feet of four untts or tsmes, however, the anapzst can also 
stand in the even places. Still this does not hold of tragedy; which does 
not easily admit the anapezst even in the third and fifth places. 


15. Hence arises for the Iambic trimeter or Senarius the following 
scheme. 


Zw ao = =~ Zw oe uw ome —— = _— = 
ww ws ww —— we wr we we — PO — ww we ww ww 
—_ o- —_——_— —_— — 

— ww om wr = Ww =— —w ew oO! —— ww oe 


— ww ww —_— ww w —_ ww ww! 


But the other kinds of feet, especially those of three syllables, must not 
be so frequent as to obscure the iambic metre. 


TAdoons padtora savyrayov weip® xpareiy* 
8 xal yepovre xai vep pépes, 
9 yAéooa otyhy catpiay xexrnuévn. 


--,-~-|-.=~-- —_— = WZ 


El rd ouvexas eat wodAd wal rayéos Aadew 
hv rou ppoveiy wapaonpoy, al xedddves 
€Xéyorr’ dy nuay owpporecrepas wav. 
--~~-,~-| ~ -~~-|-~4~- 


ot te ~-|---,-- SS ee eS 


 ] » 9 
~~-,~-| = -~-| ee reg ee oe 
TAovros d¢ Sacavds éorw avOpawov rpdrer. 
bs dy etwopéy yap aicypa mparry spaypara, 
ri rouroy dmopnoavr’ dy ovx oles woteiy ;* 


—_—_— o_o i 


* See 47. n. 19. 
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Aéorow’ » Gray ris durvovros xarappovj, 
¢ pi Evvowe mpdrepov emopanxérs, 
ovros xuradpoveiy Trav Seay épol Boxe, 
nal mpdrepov dudcas avros émuwpKnkévas. 


16. Besides the senarius, the most common species of iambic verse is 
the catalectic tetrameter (no. 8 above). E. g. 


Ef pot yevotro rrapbevos xadn re xal répeva 


— — —s we = ~-|-- 


~-|--~ 


The rules and licenses are essentially the same in this verse as in the 
senarius; and the catalectic syllable is common. 


17. The trochaic dipode, instead of the second trochee, may have a 
spondee : 
a —~ Or _ “) — = 
Hence it follows, that in trochaic verse a spondee can stand in every 
even place, in sede pari, 2, 4, 6, 8.—The rule holds also here, that in 
every foot a long syllable can be resolved into two short ones. The 
tribrach can therefore stand in all the places; and the dactyl and ana- 


peest (instead of the spondee) in all the even places. 


Note 6. Among the feet of four units, however, the dactyl, though very 
seldom, is found also in the odd places. 


18. The most usual trochatc verse is the catalectic tetrameter. E. g. 
Novs dpg, xal vois dxoves: rdAXa xoda nal rupaAd 


--,--|--, 


--|-.-+- ere 


3 ’ 
"Iréov- as dvavdpov dxdeds xarOaveiv. Alvo rade. 
eee es eee 


The catalectic syllable i is common. 


19. In the anapestic verse, the spondee can stand instead of the ana- 
pest, by uniting the two short syllables into one long one; and then 
again, by resolving the second long syllable of the spondee into two short 

ones, & dactyl can be introduced. As an example we give the catalectic 
tetrameter © common in the comic poets. E. g. 


€y® ra dixasa Aéywr fvOovv nal cappoovvy verdpsoro 


ee Eg ee ee Be ee, Seg ae —_—_—-— Ww we = Se ee ed 


9 ’ 3 
Pavepdy pev éyoy’ olpat yvaevat Tour’ elvat nacw dpoiws 
Gre Tous Xpnorous Tey dO) parry ed mparrew dort Sixatov, 
rous 8€ rrovnpovs Kal tous aBéous rovrwy ravavria dimou 


wee fee ay nd —_ 
9 : - | | ] 


—_—_ ew GF = i= eee ee ww ww oe 


’ ] 
xdipere, Saipoves, ot AcBadecav, Botdrioy ovBap apovpas 


’ 
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20. Arsis or elevatzon is that part of a foot on which the emphasis of 
the rhythm or the Ictus, beat, falls. In order to mark it, the ordinary 
acute accent (’) is commonly employed, the regular accents being then 
omitted. The remaining part of a foot is called Thesis, depression. 
The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot ; and consequently the 
spondee (— —) and tribrach (~ ~ ~), considered in themselves, leave the 
arsis undetermined. But in every verse, the orginal or fundamental 
foot (as the iambus in iambic verse, the dactyl in dactylic verse, etc:) 
determines the arsis for all the other feet which are substituted for it. 
Consequently the spondee in iambic and anapestic verses. reads thus, 
—-’; in trochaic and dactylic thus, —’-. Thus rovrov, (without refer- 
ence to its accent in prose,) when it stands instead of an iambus or ana- 
pest, is read rovrov; instead of a trochee or dactyl, rovrov. Further, 
since the ictus on a long syllable necessarily lies on the first of the two 
units or times contained in the same, it therefore, when the long syllable 
is resolved into two short ones, necessarily falls, in like manner, on the 
first of these short ones. Hence the trzbrach, when it stands instead of 
an iambus, is read thus ~ ~’ ~, instead of a trochee thus  ~ ~; and 
the dactyl instead of a spondee with the arsis on the last syllable (— —), 
is read thus — ~/ ~; but the axapest where it stands for the contrary 
spondee (~’ —), thus ~’~ —. Consequently we must read Aéyere, Aéyeras, 
when these words stand as trochaic or dactylic feet ; and on the contrary 
Aeyére, Aeyéras, when these words stand as iambic or anapestic feet. In 
doing this, however, the learner must be on his guard not to prolong in 
pronunciation the short syllables which have the arsis; since by this 
means they would become long, and thus destroy the metre.* 


Note 7. The learner will do well first to exercise himself, by marking 
with the ictus all the preceding schemes of verse, and then pronouncing 
the verses themselves accordingly. To facilitate his progress, we subjoin 
here some examples not there adduced, with their ictus. . 


Hexameter.—Ground-Scheme. 


Example. 
épya vewv, BovAai de peowy, evxai de yepdvray 


~-~-|-~-|--~|]~-|-“~-~|-- 


Pentameter.—Ground-Scheme. 


Example. 
pn perpely oxowwm Tépods rv codeny 


* Compare on the mode of effecting this, the marginal notes on p. 19. We at 
least cannot make this ictus audible in y other way than we do the accent; 
and consequently can only make it perceptible when we scan, i. e. pronounce the 
verse according to the metre, without reference to the grammatical accent. See 
p. 19. 
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Senartus.—Ground-Scheme. 


~J,~ |---| - 4, <2 


Examples. 
dbvoiv rovnpay peraBadeiv ov padidy 


? 3 ? 


Tapeloy apetTns éoTe cHppoovyyn povn 


i) , | , ‘| / 
ee ee ee whe thee — eS =e a= 


Tambic tetram. catalect.—Ground-Scheme. 


~-,~-'|--! --'|--/ ~—|~--! ~ 


Examples. 


, , Ld , ‘ ’ , ’ 
aAN’ avro rept Tov mpdrepos elite mowra diauayovpas 
xX 
/ / / 


—_— — ~~ i —_ ~— 
ef 


? 


’ ’ ’ 


Suvveia J€ppa kataayov car’ émuriby axparoy 
, ! ! 


/ , / 
—_ — — —_ — — — —— ~ 


, 
wy es —s tas 


Trochaic tetram. catalect.—Ground-Scheme. 


’ ’ 


~~, -|-"~ “-|++-,/+|-'-,- 
: , 


Examples. 
, , > Cp e .9 Vv : , , , , 
méptopas .” ovTa@s Ur’ avdpwv BapBapaoy yxetpovpevdy 
/ / 


Hert - [t+ | He Ae | ed 
’ } ) 


’ 
dAXa pa Ac’ ov padids otras av avrovs bdiepvyés 
, , ’ , ’ y , 
eimep eTuxXov Tov peA@v Tov Pidoxdeous BeSpaxoreés 
3 ’ ’ 
! 


/ / ” et / / 


> ’ 


Anapastic tetram. catalect.—Ground-Scheme. 
/ / / 


’ 
Examples. 
adn’ cdAodrAvEdte hawvopernoiv ras dpyaaiow Adnvas 


, od / «/ > £¢ A ’ , 
kat Javpacrais Kat moAvupvois iv’ 6 KXeivos Snpos evoikes 
! ! / ! / 


i, te -~|-~'- || ee ee -~|-~--! — 


> ? } 


21. The Cesura is properly the division or separation, by means of 
the ending of a word, of something which rhythmically or metrically be- 
longs together. Hence there arises a Cesura 1) of the Foot, 2) of 
the Rhythm, 3) of the Verse; all of which must be carefully distin- 
guished, since the word c@sura is very commonly used without addition 
for each of the three. 


22. The Cesura of the Foot is where a word ends in the middle of a 
fopt; e. g. in the first (dactyl) of | Mpuv d- | ede, and in the second 
(spondee) of | OtAopé- | vyv 7) |—-. This is the least important of all, and 
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s without any influence of its own on the metre; since the division into 
feet is in a great measure arbitrary. 


23. The Casura of the Rhythm is where a word ends with the arsis, 
i.e. where the arsis falls on the last syllable of a word ; by which means 
the arsis is separated from the thesis. Such a final syllable receives- 
from the ictus a special emphasis; so that not unfrequently the poets 
place here a short final syllable, which by this means alone is made ae. 
and fills out of itself the arsis; comp. § 7.15. Of this lengthening by 
the cesura, the epic poets particularly avail themselves ; e. g. 

TyAdpayxe | roidy oe eros pryey épxos oddvrooy ; 
Atrap Seer’ atroios Bédos | éxerreunes eels. * 

24. The Verse-Cesura is where the final syllables of words fall into 
such places in the verse, that a Rhythm which by this means is made 
full and pleasant to the ear, closes, and another begins. To judge of 
this requires a deeper knowledge of versification, than can be imparted 
here.—In a narrower sense, that is called a verse-cesura which occurs 
in certain determinate places, and of which every verse must have at 
least one, when it is not faulty. In this sense the name is understood, 
when we say of a verse that zt has no cesura. This point also we 
cannot here exhaust; and therefore subjoin further only the following 
remarks : 


a) Several kinds of verse have their cesura in one fized place. Such 
are, of the above kinds, the following: 1) The pentameter, in which a 
word must end at the division mentioned above. This cesura is never 
neglected. 2) The zamdbic, anapestic, and trochatc catalectic tetrame- 
ter ; all of which have their natural cesura at the end of the fourth foot. 
This cesura is sometimes neglected. 


b) Other kinds of verse have more than one place for the cesura ; 
and the choice is here left to the discretion of the poet. Still some one 
ceesura is commonly the principal one. In hezameter the predominant 
cesura is that in the middle of the third foot ; either sneeiey after the 
arsis, €. g. 

Mi dewde, Sea, | HnAniadew "Ax¢Xijos ° 

Ovx dpa pouvor env | épiday yevos, GAd’ et yatay- 
or in the middle of the thesia of a dactyl, e. g. 

“Avdpa pot évverre, Movoa, | modurporoy, 6s pada wodAd. 

The first species is called, by a modern expression, the masculine cwsu- 
ra; the second the femznine (or trochaic). It rarely happens that both 
are wholly wanting in this verse. . In such case, however, they are re- 
placed by a cesura in the second or in the fourth foot, which are then 
usually masculine, and produce the best effect when both occur to 
gether ; e. g. 

adda veov | cuvopivdpevor yor | Kivuyro padayyes. 








* “This usage is “most known from epic writers; and since, in hexameter verse, 
which always has the arsis at the beginning of the foot, this cesura and the cresura 
of the foot tall together, this circumstance has often occasioned the erroneous sup- 
position, that this prolongation is effected by the casura of the foot (no. 22). With 
this was connected another erroneous idea; for the name cesura was also given te 
the case, where a word was cut in two in the division into feet. But it is easy te 
see, that in all cases where any effect is produced by a cesura, it has respect alone 
to the ending of a word; which therefore may be a monosyllable. 
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Note §. In order to guard against misapprehension and confusion, we 
remark here further, that writers on metre, when they speak of the casuras 
of the hexameter, often understand, in a wider sense, only those which oc- 
cur in every place of the hexameter, and by the choice and alternation of 
which, depending as they do solely on the poet, the positive euphony not 
only of single verses, but also of the whole series of verses, is produced. 
But on account of the many final syllables in every verse, the mere ending 
of a word is not enough to mark a verse-cesura in this sense; but it must 
be connected with some perceptible break in the sense, or with some striking 
position of the words. In this way the verse-ce#sura then forces itself upon 
the ear, even over those indispensable cesuras, which, as well as these op- 
tional ones, must not be wanting, but which also very commonly compre- 
hend the latter in themselves. 


B. 
History oF THE Greek ALPHABET, p. 5.* 


It may not be superfluous to give here a short view of the history of the 
Greek alphabet, as derived from the ancient accounts and internal evidence. 

The ancient tradition was, that Cadmus brought sixteen letters from 
Phenicia to Greece, to which Palamedes afterwards added four more, viz. 
3, & , x, and Simonides still later four others, viz. ¢, 7, y, o; Plin. 7. 56. 
On comparing, however, the Phoenician alphabet, as it has come down to us 
in the Hebrew, it is very apparent that this story must be thus understood ; 
viz. that the Phoenician alphabet was introduced into these western coun- 
tries in a more or less perfect shape; that some tribes, perhaps those in 
Greece Proper, were satisfied with sixteen letters ; that they were not how- 
ever unacquainted with the more perfect system of other tribes, but adopt- 
ed by degrees such other letters as they found convenient; and this, accord- 
ing tg the tradition, occurred at two different epochs. 

Taking away now the letters ascribed by Pliny to Palamedes and Simon- 
ides, there remain the following as the sixteen ancient letters, viz. 

a By 86 € «+ werAXpvow®mrper vy. 

The same letters are also given in Schol. ad Dionys. Thr. p. 781.1. But 
since this alphabet certainly ended, like the Oriental one, with r, thero can 
be no doubt that the v was transferred to its present place from later alpha- 
bets; since it was originally the same with the Bav i.e. Fav. Marius Vic- 
torinus, 2468. 

If now we restore this F or Y, which was used at a later period only as 
@ numeral, the traditional alphabet of Cadmus was unquestionably the fol- 
lowing: 

A B Fr A E F I K A M N OW P&T 

and the names were “Adda, Bryra, Tdupa, AdAra, El, Fai, "lora, Kana 
AdpBda, Mv, Nv, O8, Ii, “Po, Siypa, Tav. The letters which were after- 
wards adopted, so far as they belonged to the origina] Phenician alphabet 
and were in use among other tribes, viz. ¢, 7, 3, &, assumed their original] 
places. The others, which were added later, and were formed either by a 
change of the old ones or in some other way, were annexed afterthe T. In 
this way T became the nineteenth letter; since the Y, which was formed 
from the Fav by splitting its upper part, was already placed after the T, 
while the F itself was omitted. Indeed the F was employed as a regular 
letter of the alphabet only by a few tribes; in the others it was afterwards 
used, along with the Koma, only in the system of numerals, and was 


* From the author’s Ausfahrliche Sprachlehre, Bd. II. Abth. ii. p. 375, Berlin 
1827; or Edit. 2. Bd. I. p. 9-12, Berlin 1830. 
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dropped in the alphabet. If now we count these two (Fav and Koma), and 
also reckon 3iyua and dv as two, which they, were originally, we obtain 
from A to T inclusive just the twenty-two Phenician-Hebrew letters ; and, 
as we shall see, also the very same letters. 

The Oriental alphabet contained four sibilants, Zain, Samech, Tsade, Stn; 
and there were likewise four in the Greek alphabet before T, viz. Z, 3, 3, 
and Sav. The names Samech, Tsade, Sin, correspond clearly to the names 
Liypa, Zara, Tav; and the name Zain is consequently merged in Ht. Just 
as clearly, however, can we recognize in the forms of the Greek letters ¢, a, &, 
the common forms of the Hebrew Tsade, Samech, and Zain (x, 0,1). We 
see then evidently, that the four sibilants, in their wanderings from tribe to 
tribe, became confounded, and exchanged their places in the alphabet. But 
this took place in such a way, that a sibilant came to stand in the Greek 
alphabet in the place corresponding to each Phenician sibilant; as is evi- 
dent of itself in the case of ¢, £, a. The place of the old Say consequently 
was between II and Kénma. The Zain (Dsain), which along with ¢ was as 
superfluous as Say by the side of a, was not however dropped like the lat- 
ter; but common usage employed it as a double sound or letter; or perhaps 
it was retained because the original sound ds passed over, in the dialects, 
into kst. 

In the Oriental alphabet, several of the soft or gently-aspirated conso- 
nants were at the same time employed as vowel letters. This continued 
to be the case in Greek (including the Latin dialect) with "Iara and with 
Fav or Y, the Latin V. The “AAda was considered in Greek simply as a 
vowel; inasmuch as the consonant power of the Oriental Aleph was re- 
garded by the Greeks merely as an affection of the vowel sound, or the 

tritus lenis. The Phanician Hé and Hhéth were sounded alike by the 
rr (because they could not easily make the distinction between these 
two aspirates,) and furnished therefore two forms of the spiritus asper. Of 
these the one (E) still maintains its place in manuscripts in the form of the 
breathing placed over a letter € or t; while the other (H) is often found 
on coins and in inscriptions. In the Latin alphabet this H has retained its 
Oriental power, and occupies nearly the same place.as the n in the Greek 
alphabet, viz. immediately before the I—the © having been dropped by 
the Latins, like all other aspirates. At the same time this double form 
(E and H) furnished also two forms for the vowel E, and in this shape 
alone they remained in the Greek alphabet, and were early employed to dis- 
tinguish the quantity. This was afterwards imitated also in the case of O, 
by writing a double o, which still appears in the cursive w, and had pre- 
cisely the same form in the ancient cursive alphabet, as we still find it in 
Egyptian papyrus manuscripts.* The Greek O corresponds of course to 
the Oriental Ain, and has the same place in the alphabet. 

Of the five letters then which were annexed after the T, the origin of ¥ 
and © has been already shewn. i and Vi are simply modifications of Mi, 
as is evident from their names and valuc. Xié in like manner is a modifi- 
cation of Zt; since this latter in the Italic-Greek and Latin alphabets was 
written X, and corresponds to Xi both as to name and value, precisely as 
Wi to . Moreover, its real transition in the dialects into the guttural 
sound ch, has its parallel in the Spanish language. 

Of the remaining letters of the lonic-Attic alphabet, viz. those which 
were ultimately employed only as numerals, the F retained the same posi- 
tion in the Latin alphabet, with a more strongly aspirated pronunciation ; 
hence the V stands there likewise after T, and in its double capacity of 
vowel and consonant. The Kémza (Latin Q) has in all the ancient alpha- 
bets, the Phanician included, the same name with Kazma, except that it was 

* The form © seems to have been derived from @ by shortening the side strokes 
and swelling out the middle. 
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pronounced with the deeper vowel u or 0. We see therefore that the sound 
u, which it requires in Latin, was also originally connected with it. In 
the Greek dialects which are most known, the Kémra appears to have early 
lost this peculiarity, and become, as in some of the modern European lan- 
guages, equivalent to a simple k, and consequently to Kara; while it pre- 
ferred nevertheless a connection with u or o, as is still to be seen on coins 
- and in inscriptions. See Boeckh’s Corpus [nscript. Gree. I. n. 166, with 
the note; where too may be seen the old form of the Kérma (©) corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew and Latin letter; its form in the numeral system 
(4) being merely simplified for the convenience of writing. The Zap, in 
consequence of the above-mentioned exchange of places among the sibilants, 
assumed the place of the Oriental T’sade, and stood accordingly between H 
and Kérna. It is therefore singular, that in the numerical system it does 
not stand in the same place; at any rate, we may hence draw the conclu- 
sion, that this system did not become fixed until a long time after the dif- 
ference between Say and Siypa had vanished. In order to complete the 
numerical system, the letters last adopted were also employed; but with 
these the system reached only to 800; and therefore to mark 900 the sign 
Lapni was added, by an arbitrary procedure, quite at the end. In doing 
this, however, some reference was probably had to the usage of other tribes, 
who, like the Orientals, used the ancient alphabet in a complete form as a 
series of numerical signs, and consequently with the Say in its ancient place. 
The abbreviation Samps Jy was without doubt similar to the letter Za», 
(which was everywhere conspicuous as a brand upon horses,) if not entirely 
thesame. See Scaliger ad Euseb. p.115. Indeed it seems to me probable, 
that this numerical sign received the name Sapzi, as well as this more 
modern form of abbreviation, only at a later period; and that earlier it had 
merely the name of Edy, and was the simple ancient letter ;* which how- 
ever had probably long since lost its original place in the alphabet, and 
received this new one by arbitrary convention. 


[For the sake of illustration, the Hebrew alphabet, with the correspond- 
ing Greek letters, is here subjoined : 


RBs, 77THRH FT 3 wRowxrenpad nade BBTPXD A 
ABrTAEFZHOIKAMNE£EOTUQ q P 3 T 


a By 8 «€ Cn Fe we rpBvEa)o x port 

It must however be borne in mind, that the present Hebrew square char- 
acter is not the proper one with which to compare the Greek letters. The 
latter were derived from the Phenician alphabet, the characters of which 
are for the most part extant in the ancient Hebrew letters as found on coins. 
To these the Greek Ictters bear a close resemblance ; particularly [, A, E 
(Phen. 3), H, A, O, I, &, ete. 

As to the four sibilants, the ancient Hebrew or Phenician forms of Zain 
and Samech are unknown; the power and place of the former at least have 
passed over to the Greck Z. Samech and Sin appear early to have been 
confounded by the Greeks, who finally retained the name of the former in 
the place and with the form of the latter; perhaps too the form of Samech 
(c) was retained in the small alphabet. The place of Samech was after- 
wards filled by the double letter &, the small form of which (£) bears a 
strong resemblance to the old Hebrew Tsade. The place of T’sade remained 
vacant in the Greek alphabet; though probably it was not so originally, 
but was filled by the ancient Zdy, as supposed by the author above. 


* In a Greck sentence upon an Egyptian papyrus of nearly two hundred years 
before Christ, the Sampi appears with only one stroke in the middle, and is there- 
fore the same as an inverted Sin. See the explanation of this papyrus by the au- . 


thor, p. 25. 
| Ge 
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If this last hypothesis be well founded, we can perhaps easily explain the 
origin and name of the later numeral sign Zapni. In order to find a sign 
for 900, the old letter Zay was adopted ; but as both its name and form had 
long since been confounded with those of Ziypa, it became necessary to dis- 
tinguish it by marking its ancient place in the alphabet, viz. ‘the 2av which 
atood next to It.’ This was done by appending the Ii to its name, and 
combining the forms of both letters. 

On the relation of the Greek letters to the Oriental alphabets, see Hug’s 
Geschichte der Buchstabenschrift. Gesenius Geschichte der Heb. Sprache und 
Schrift, § 44. 

The ancient Hebrew coin-letter may be seen in Beyer de Nummis Hebr. 
Samartianis, p. 224. Eckhel Doctr. Nummorum vett. T. III. p. 404. Alse 
in the alphabets of Gesenius’s Lehrgebdude der Heb. Sprache, and in bis 
Seript. Literature Lingueque Phen. Monumenta.—Tr. 


C. 
CHARACTERS AND ABBREVIATIONS IN WRITING. 


1. Besides the Abbreviations given in $ 2. n. 2, which are still found m 
modern printing, it is necessary, in order to read the early editions, to be- 
come acquainted with a multitude of other characters. This object how- 
ever would be less completely effected by giving a full catalogue of all the 
characters employed, which would only serve to confuse the eye, than by a 
selection of such as we here subjoin in a tabular view, where they can 
easily be committed to memory, or readily referred to. The method here 
adopted is, first, to give certain simple elements which everywhere occur 
in the compound characters; and then also certain compounds, by the anal- 
ogy of which other compound characters may be recognized, wherever they 
are met with. 

2. In this Table therefore, Series I. contains only forms of stngle letters 
which are no longer used in ordinary printing ; and even not in the earlier, 
except as elements of more complicated characters. Thus, e. g. the two- 
.fold form of e, which is found in the characters for ¢y and emi in Col. IV; 
and the form of o, found.in like manner in the characters for oa, co, oo, 
in Col. V. Both these letters, however, serve also as elements in charac- 
ters not here given. | 

3. The unusual figure of the « in Series I. must not be confounded (1) with 
the n, as an element of ny in Series II; nor (2) with the character for re at 
the end of the same series; especially when the upper part of this charac 
ter is not bent far enough back, as is the case with some kinds of type. 

4. Of the three forms of » in Series I, the first was formerly very com- 
mon, and the second is the same furnished with the stroke of union on the 
right. It is obvious, that the letter in this shape stands in the same rela- 
tion to the common p, as N to M. The third form of the » was used as a 
final letter, and is common in many current editions, especially those print- 
ed at B&le, e.g. of Eustathius; and must not be confounded with the very 
similar character for oo in Col. V. 

5. Series II. contains several characters, the elements of which would 
not at first sight be obvious; and which are therefore separated from the 
alphabetical columns IIJ—-VI. This might indeed have been done also 
with some of those beginning with ex in Col. IV; but it was thought pref- 
erable to leave these latter all standing together, for the sake of easier 
eomparison. : 

6. The Celumns [II-VI contain therefore only such characters, whose 
mitial letter, with the help ef Series I, mey be easily ascertained. They 
all stand in alphabetical order. : 
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TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


Oe 


» a 


Sa 


1 We 


Gv 


Qa 


A® 


Seed eG wos 


> © 4 
de nad rt 


a eX nv ov TH @ 


ov yap yap e 


wtEPe PEPE eRe P sstnnat 
sh © 4. fo ce bn 8 FE EDD ae | 5% x3 


a S 4 
fash ef Petseads 


& 
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D. 
TECHNICAL GRAMMATICAL EXPRESSIONS. 


I. Greek. 


1. Letrers. orotyeia letters ; cae hs cal cupdova vowels and conso- 
nants ; dpwva mutes, npipwva semivowels, tpya* ie war ; Baca, Widrd, péoa, 
rough, smooth, middle.—érionpov, an old letter used only as a numeral, p. 6. 

2. ACCENTS, ETC. mpoo@dia accents ; but under this name are also com- 
monly included quantity, breathing, apostrophe, and hypodiastole (§ 15. 2, 
comp.{ 7.1); dfeta, Bapeta, meptomopem, grave, acute, crcumflex.—mnvevpara 
breathings ; daccia cai yry (sc. mpoogdia) rough and smooth.—orcypn, redeia 
ortysn, point, period, péon orcypn colon, troortyph comma.—ypdvos quantity, 
ovdAaB1 dsixpovos (anceps) doubtful syllable —yacpwdiat hiatus. 

3. Parts or SPEECH. dvoua noun (dvopa mpooryopixdy substantive, éxbe- 
rtxdv adjective, xuptov proper name) ; avrwvupia pronoun, apOpov article (rpo- 
racodpevoy, troragadpevoy, OF -axrexdy, prepositive, postpositive) ; peroyn par- 
ticiple, pnua verb, érippnpa adverb, mpdbeots preposition, cvvderpos conjunc- 
tion. The interjections are included under adverbs. 

4. AcciDENTs oF Nouns, ETC. yévos apoevndy, Indundv, obdérepoy, Mase. 
Fem. Neut.—dpiduds ends, dvixds, rAnOuvrixds, Sing. Dual, Plural.—xXiors 
declension, mraaets cases; opOn or evOeia, or also dvopaorexn, Nom. yenxy 
Gen. d8oren Dat. alrtaticxn Acc. xAnrixn Voc. mraces mAadyat oblique cases. 

Svopa droXeAvpevoy or arddvrov, also drdovv and Jerixdy, positive ; ovyxpt- 
rexdv comparative, trepOercxdy superlative. 

5. AccIDENTS oF VERBS, ETC. ou{vyia conjugation, under which how- 
ever the Greeks understand different classes of verbs which are conjugated 
alike, e. g. the verbs A, yz, », p. What we mean by the verb conjugate, as 
also by declension, is called in Greek xAiveev, xAiors, inflect, decline ; tnflec- 
tion, declension. —J€ua theme § 92. 6.—mpéawma persons. 

abdénoss ovdAaBixy Kal xpovexn, Augm. syllab. and temp.—dvadmmdacvac pds 
reduplication. 

d:abeors character of the verb, according to which it is a pnya évepyytixdy, 
nabnrixdv, pecov, Active, Passive, Middle.—atromadés intransitive, ddAonabes 
transitive. 

éyxricets Moods ; dptorixn Indic. troraxrexn Subj. edxricn Opt. mpoora- 
xrum Imper. dmapéudaros Infinitive. 

xpovor Tenses ; eveorws Present, mappxnpévos Preterite, peAAwy Future ;— 
sapaxeizevos Perfect, mapararckéds Imperfect, umepouvreAckos Pluperf. ddpsrros 
Aorist.—zapdracis duration, ovvrédeca completion, momentary action. . 

cuvdeats proper composition ; mapaGeors loose composition, i.e. arising from 
mere juxtaposition ; mapacuvOera words derived from compound words. 


II. Latin and English.t 


Position, § 7. 8. 
Miatus, 4 29. 1. 


Prosody, see § 7. 1. 
Pure vowels, § 28. 1. 
Synaresis, the contraction of vowels. 








#* These are also called duerdBoAa, because they are not changed in declension 
and conjugation. 

t The form xaopp3la, as it is sometimes written, is false; for there is nothing 
of $e in this word, which comes from xacpudédns having gaps. 

$} From the author’s Schuwl-Grammattk. 
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Dieresis, the separation of two vowels, § 15. 3. 

Resolution into a double sound, § 105. n. 10. 

Synalephe, the union of two syllables in one, chiefly in two words follow- 
ing one another. It includes both 

Elision, § 28. 3. and _ Il Crasts, § 29. 2. 

Synizesis, Synalephe, Synecphonests, § 28. n. 6. § 29.n.11. Append. A. 7. 

Apheresis, the taking away of one or more letters from the beginning of the 
usual form of a word; e.g. «(8w poetic for AeiBa, 4 for dy or én, § 29. 
n. 11. § 109. I. 4. | 

Syncope, the same in the middle of a word; e. g. répaos for réparos, rarpés 
for warépos, § 47. § 106. n. 6. § 110. 

Apocope, the same at the end of a word, e. g. mdp for mapd, § 117. n. 2. 

Prosthesis, the addition of one or more letters gt the beginning of the usual 
form of a word, e. g. opexpds for pexpds. 

Epenthesis, the same in the middle of a word, e. g. mrdAepos poetic for 
TOAE LOS. 

Paragoge, the same at the end of a word; e.g. evi for ev. 

Metathesis, the transposition of letters, § 19. n. 2. § 110. 11. 

Diastole, Hypodiastole, § 15. 2. 

Metaplasm, § 56. 5. Heteroclite, § 56. 5. 

Abundans, § 56. 4. Genus Epicenum, § 32. n. 3. 

Characteristic, § 91. 2. Theme, § 92. 6. 

Union-vowel, § 87. 5, and n. 1. 

Anastrophe, § 117. 3. | 

Tmests, the separation of the preposition of a compound verb from the verb, 
e.g. ax’ dv 8ovro Tonic for aré8ovro ovv, § 147. n. 7. 

Correlateves, § 78. § 116. : ‘ 

Verbs Transitive, those which take an immediate object in the Accus. upon 

which the action passes over, § 131. 2. 

—— Intransitive or Neuter, those which take no immediate object, $ 131.2. 

reflexive and rectprocal, § 89. 1. § 135. 2, 7, 8; comp. § 74. 3, 4 and 
marg. note. 

ausalive 

—— immediate § #113. 2. 

—— impersonal, § 129. 18. 

Apposition, when one noun is joined to another in the same case, for the 
sake of explanation or further description; e. g. Kipos Bacweus, Cyrus 
the king ; éyol og rrarpi, to me thy father. § 123. 1, 2. 

Hypothetical or Conditional Construction, § 139. m. 22. 

Aitraction, § 142.2. § 143. 3. § 151. I. 

Asyndeton, § 151. IX. 

Inversion or Hyperbaton, when one or more words are placed out of their 

natural order; e. g. év Ddore GAA, for Ddore ev dAAq, ‘ another time in 
another ;’ § 151. IIT. 1. | 

Ellipsts, the omission of one or more words, § 151. IV. 

Pleonasm, when one or more words, strictly taken, stand superfluously, in- — 
asmuch as their sense is already contained in the context, § 151. VI. 

Anacoluthon, $ 151. I. 

Apostopesis, § 151. V. 

Epexegests, § 151. VII. 

Zeugma, § 151. VIII. 
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E. 
TasLEs oF Worps ror DEcLENSION. 


uma eee 


FIRST DECLEMSION, p. 41." 


gyopd mar n head srixrns bozer 
‘Ayxlons ie t) ce thief xvrn (v) gate 
s prattler xépn maiden pi{a root 
re inerva xperis eee eid shadow 
Alveias AEneas xriorns founde ExvEns (i) a Scythian 
dxavOa thorn Aaupa lane oréyn roof 
Gd co combat nian f (long ri orod porch 
dpovpa ploughed land —pa®yrns scho adaipa sphere 
oAia or dans péedioca bee opipa hammer 
ak weasel péptpva solicitude oxoh leisure 
x1 ‘arth cee (short «) cwrnpia deliverance 
eres. tongue “ pa portton rapias steward 
opinion am long «) victory irae artisan 
€x:dva adder psa ir Shy (long u) forest 
(avn zone Spy] w piria friendship 
Huépa day Souda G. a, bird- apd joy 
SIddaoca sea catcher xAaiva outer- garment 
Supa (short v) door Ilépons a Persian épa country 
Kexporidns (short s) wreupa side dav soul 





BECOND DECLENSION, p. . 
Feminines in os. 
1. Resides trees ({ 32. 2 also the following plants : 


§ BiBdos or BuBAos the papyrus-plant 
b xdxxos the scarlet-oak ; but 6 xdexos a berry, and especially the scarlet 


_ berry 
oxoivos bulrush vapsos spikenard padavos cabbage 
With these connect: : 
Bvooos fine linen Bonds beam Bddaves ) norm 
BiBdos and 8éAros book pdBdos rod dxvAos } 


€. The following stones and earths: 
4,5 oe as Fem. chiefly of rare and precious stones 


tAos clay xpucradhos crystal ; but é xpvorad- 
ros asphalius Los te: 
Bdcavos touchstone trial pirros cinnabar 


yovos gypsu adrpepos sapphire 
J Next pos (also rd ff\exrpov) am- opdpaydos smaragdus 
ber riravos lime, 
With these connect : 


dupos, Wduzpos, duabos, yapabos, sand 


yiter pebble, vote arlvOos tile 
os glass Bados clod 
xémpos filth _ Svbos dung 
onodds ashes aaBodos soot 


-_ 





* These Tables of Words for Practice are arr oa er simply in alphabetical order, 
that the learner may be exercised in judging which of the rules given in the gram- 
mar is to be applied in each instance. 
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3. Belonging to the idea of vessel, receptacle, etc. 


aBords ark 
xnrs chest 
aopes coffin 


Gpptyos basket 


xapsomos kneading-trough 


aodpw6os and 
muedos bathing-tub 


Anvds wine-press 


471. 


dxaros (9, 6) kind of shep 


ordpvos (1, 6) jug 
AnxvOos orl- 


Kapsvos stove 


Jdros (H, 6) cupola 


4. Belonging to the idea of way: 


68ds and xéAevOos way - 


oluos (4, 4) path 


mpdxoos, mpéxous, watering-pot 


arparos and rpiBos footpath 


rappos and xaweros trench 


5. The following single words: 


x€poos and frretpos continent pnpiwOos twine 
woos ts rnBevvos toga 
vdcos disease BadpBeros (7, 5) lyre 
Spécos dew Tapscos runnet 
yrabos jaw-bone yépavos crane 


xépxos tail 


psvds (7, 6) hide 
piabos (4, 6) mat 


xépudos, xopudadds, lark 


xdxdos (6, 7) snatl 


and with a difference of meaning 


n A€xiBos yolk 


dyyedos messenger 
aerds eagle 

GOAos combat 
GOdov prize 

7) dusredos vine 


dpyvpos and 
apyupuoy silver 
Epyor work 

evpos east-wind 
Céupcs west-wind 


ludriov over-garment 


5 NéxBos pea-soup 
Words for Practice. 
toy violet masdioy child 
xapxivos crab pdédoy rose 
xacairepos tin aidnpos tron 
6 xépacos cherry-tree onacpude spasm 
6 xérevos weld olive-tree oarpardés army 
pijdov apple raupos bull 
7) pnAos apple-tree _ ddppaxoy medicine 
porsBos or pddvBees lead 7 prryds beech-tree 
poptoy part doprioy burden 
véros south-wind xadruds dl 
EvAoy wood xpuods an 
olxos house xpvalow gold 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


Catalogue of words which have the syllable before the case-ending long * 


§ 41.n. 1. 


Nouns in cs and vs which in flexion have 8; all Feminines. 


avis vault 
BadBis goal 
napis sea-crab 
xykis sap 


t, stasn 


xnris 


6 


is radish 


Anis (lon. for cAreis) key nis pebble 
Sayu 


xympis greave 
xpnnis stand, base 


or which in flexion have $: 


# The learner must here pay particular regard to the accen 
its position and form, accordi 


q dys clove of garlick 


n méppues string 


ferred to in § 43. 2. 


6, 7 opus bird 


pg to the general rules, and also 


s puppel 


9 xopus bunch, tuft 


reg respect both to 


e special ones re- 
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In os and us which in tlexion have yp: 


is sinew 7) pis nose 6, 7 Jis heap, shore 
H axris vay 6 8edqis dolphin 
7 yAwxis point n @bis throe 
"EXevois Téprus adrapis Tpayis ddpxus 
In ap, vy, ap: . 
6 waidy pean 6 pdéovy wooden tower 
6 Wap starling é Kdp a Cartan 
In ap G. ros: 
ro dpeap well rd oréap tallow 
In & G. xos: 
BAd& Braxds stu - képdat sort of dance 6 ovphaf filth 
6 Inpat breastp ripe shark pévak deceiver 
é lépag kite daiat a Pheacian 
6 t€ (an insect) “ae Lenny s 9 padi branch 
7 Pig sphinx ] BépBrct childs | py é oxavodrE chervsl 
n Ppré shudder 6 wépd£ partrid ) owaddé palm-branch 


6 Doing Phanician, palm, redness 
6 BopBv§ silkworm 6 xn (a sea-bird) 7 oavdvé vermilson 
6 doidvé pestle xnpu§& 
In € G, yes: | 
y paé grape é xéxxv& cuckoo 
n ior scourge 7 wépgeé bubble, blister é rérreé cricket 
In € G. xos: 9 Wis crumb. 
To he G. mos: 


oe y, a bake oe names of insects . 
rus é yo vulture 6 ypup griffin, condor 


Words for Practice, p. 57. 


The letters before the case-endings, which cannot be determined by the 
general rules given in the grammar, are subjoined in parentheses. 


All the following words have the vowels a, ¢, v, before the case-endings 
short. Those which have them long are given in the preceding lists. 


1. Words having a consonant before the case-ending. 


o ee elbow 7 €pts (8) strife 

4 anddy (0) nightingale 5 Separwy (ovr) servant 
é anp (e) air 6 iuds (yr) thong 

6 alOnp (e) ether 9 karnAww (fp) ladder 

y alg (y) goat 6 hoy bough 

7 donne (e) fox / xdpus (9) helmet 

é avépras ee statue 6 xreis (ev) ¢ 

é agen (0) azle ) Kong (x) cup 

" avAaf , furrow - Td kopa wave 

) ng (x) cough 7 Aaiday (x) hurrtcane 
5 yépwv (ovr) old man 6 Adcwy 

y bats ) feast 6 Adpuy€ (y a 

7 das (8) torch 6 Aunv (*) 

6 Bpaxay (ovr) dragon ] AlyE (x) L yn 

9 ‘EdAas (8) Greece é wip mont 

é “EAAgy a Greek To véxrap nectar 

Hn €Aris (3) hope | 6 SvvE (x) nail, claw 
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60 il 
rd Pseap () ‘ dile 


6 mevns (rt) poor man 
é mivat (x) tablet 

6 rrouny (€) shepherd 
 mrepu€ (y) wing 

7 ait (x) fold 
 oap§ i ) flesh 
7 ceipny siren 
7d oTdpa mouth 
4 Brie (y) 

7 =piyé (y) 

n Tipuvs (9) 
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é péecip louse 
7 prey (8) vein 


” 


7 Prog \y) flame 


6 pap t hief 


To as (r) light 


” 


6 xaduyp (8) steel 


6 xetua@v tempest, winter 


—+ 


xeddav (0) swallow 


6 xnv goose 


“ 


” 


” 


7 x9av (o) earth 

n xtov (o) snow 

7 xAapus (8) war-garment 
7 @Y countenance 


2. Words having a vowel before the case-endings, and more or less con- 


To avOos flower 
6 Bérpus bunch of 
grapes 
TO yévos race 
n yevus jaw-bone 
TO okeras cover 
9 Spus ouk 


6 larmevs rider 


tracted, p. 61 sq. 


TO Kopp pum 

7 Anrw Latona 
é pavris seer 

6 pos mouse 

6 Opeus mule 

To Fier mountain 


face 


1 frei persuasion 


ADJECTIVES, p. 78. 


6 médexus are (§ 51) 

Td mémepe pepper 

y mizus pine 
troinats poetry 

; mpagis action 


6 ordyus ear of grain 
pics nature 


Examples of adjectives in os of two and three endings, for applying the 


rules in § 60. 2 and 4. 


All are to be considered as haying three endings, which are not limited 
to two by some definite rule. 


ayarnros beloved 
adixos unjust 
GOdwos unhappy 
dpayos invincible 
a&vos worthy 
dpiorepos left 
Bapvrovos barytone 
Baowuxds royal 
yewpytxds agricul- 

tural 

pvos naked 
beds right (dexter) 
dndos manifest 
SiddcOos set with 

stones 
Biagopos different 
Sixaos just 


duvards possible 

rite easy 

épvdps s red 

edKatpos opportune 
(ndérumos je pre 

nutyupvos half-naked 

Javpacws wonderful 

Jeios divine 

Jeppds warm 

SIvntés mortal 

idios own 

lepds holy 

xaOapés clean, pure 

Kotvos Common 

Aados talkative 

Aeios smooth 

Aevxds white 


pahakds soft 


pdvos alone 

£évos strange 

o£vOvpos wrathful 

opbds right, straight 

modvpayos gluttonous 

mpoOupos ready, willing 

oepvds venerable 

oxAnpés hard 

copds wise 

onavos rare 

arevds narrow 

ratairwpos miserable 

rupards blind 

pirérexvos lovin 
children . 


xoArds lame 


Digitized by Google 
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F. 
CATALOGUE OF REGULAR VERBS. 


Preliminary Notes. 


1. In this Catalogue, it is to be assumed of every verb in respect to which 
nothing is specified, that it has the Aorist and the Perfect after the jirst 
form; and that its ‘whole conjugation is sufficiently obvious from the rules 
given in the grammar. This is also the case in respect to every particular 
tense, which is not expressly specified. Consequently, when e. g. under 
any verb there stands simply Aor. 2, in order to show that this verb has 
this form of the Aorist, it refers solely to the Aor. Act. (and Mid.) while 


the Aor. Pass. and Perf. Act. are to be made according to the first form. 
- 3. Where the Aor. 2 Pass. is specified, the Aor. 1 Pass. must neverthe- 


less be always formed ; 


since it very often exists as a less frequent form 


together with the Aor. 2; and the verbs in which it was not used at all 


cannot with certainty be specified. 


3. The whole Catalogue serves at the same time as an Index of all the 
Verbs treated of or cited as examples in respect to form, throughout the 
whole discussion on the Verb; if they have not already found their place 


in the anomalous Catalogue, § 114. 


4. The expression—Pass. takes o—refers everywhere to the Perf. the 
Aor.1, and the Verbal Adjectives ; but stands only with verbs in which this 


does not follow as a matter of course. 


$4 98, 100, espec. § 112. 20. 


I. Barytone Vers, p. 146. 


dydAdw adorn. MID. be ostentatious. 

GyyA\do announce. — MID.—Aor. 2. 
Act. and Mid. see $ 101. 8. 

ne make splendid, Fut. § 95. n. 


pies strangle trans. MID. (amr 
pa) strangle oneself, § 135. 2. 

gow contr. from dei8o sing. Augm. 
§ 84. 5. Fut. Mid. 

aBpoifw assemble.—MID. 

abupw play 

alxifa abuse.—MID. 

dicow Act. also Pass. Depon. spring, 
hasten. Att. grrw or drrw, Aor. 
Ha, aéa, also without ¢ subscript. 

aicxwvw shame. Pass. am ashamed, 
$113. n.5.§135. 2,5. Perf. Pass. 
see § 101. n. 8. 

diw hear, only Pres. and Impf.— 
Augm. (émnica) § 84. n. 2. 

dxorrite hurl. ID. in comp. § 135. 


dxovw hear, Fut. Mid. very rarely 
Fut, Act. $113. n. 7.—Perf. axn- 
xoa, Plupf. nxjxdew § 85. 2, 3.— 
Pass. takes o; Perf. Pass. without 
redupl. 

draddlw shout for joy, F. ie and £0- 
pac Eurip. § 92. n. 3. 


dAard{w overcome, Fut. fw. 

dreipw anoint (t)—Perf. § 85. . 
Perf. Pass. dAnAcypat and she 
Aor. 1. P. rarely Aor. 2. P.— 

G@AAdgoo, rrw, change ; Charact. ‘oe. 
n.2. Aor. 3. P.§ 104. n. 2.—MID, 
in comp. (Fut. 1. M. and Fut. 2. P.) 
§ 135. 7. 

ap Brvre blunt 

dueiBwo exchange —MID. comp. arap. 
§ 113. n. 5. extr. 

dpédyo milk 

dpuve ward off.—Perf. wholly want- 
ing.—MID. § 135. 2, 5. 

ayrid{a go to meet, § 113. 9. 

avbw ¢ may eee § 95. n. 3.—Pass. takes 


dnehate enjoy, Fut. M. see § 114. 
drrw kindle 


Gnrw fasten to. MID. seize, touch 
dpdoow smite 
dps water, Pass: only Pres. and 


Impf. 
dppdrrs, dppd{w, adapt, § 92. n. 5.— 


dpi | fades water, forms its tenses like 
‘aviw.—MI 

apo rule—MID. begin 

donaipw palpitate 
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Gotpawre lighten, glisten 

avaivew become dry. Augm. $ 84. n, 2. 

Badife go. Fut. Mid. 

Barre dip. Charact. d, $92. n. 1.— 
Pass. Aor. 2. 

B8adrAw milk 

Bnaow, rre, cough. Char. § 92, n. 2. 

BiBalw, see Baivea, § 114. 

Branre injure. Charact. B, § 92. 5, 
and n. 1.—Pass. Aor. 2.—Redupl. 
§ 83. n. 1. 

GAérw see. Fut. Act. and Mid. 
Pass. Aor. 2. § 100. n. 5. 

Brirrw gather honey, § 92. n. &. 

Brio spring up (as water). 

BovrAevw counsel.—MID. 135, 7. 

Apadiva be slow. Perf. § 101. a. 8. 
marg. 

Bpafw or Bpaoow, tro, bosl, ferment, 
winnow. Fut. ow, § 93. n. 2. 

se murmur, roar, only Pres. and 

mpf. 

Bpéxo, wet, soak.—Pass. § 130. n. 5. 

vino am full, only Pres. and Impf. 

yrvge carve, v, § 7. n. 8. Redupl. 
§ 83. n. 1. 

yrwrri{e kiss, § 83. n, 1. 

yoopit recognize. Redupl. § 83. n. 1. 


ypape write —Pass. Aor. 2, and Fut. 


ite grunt F n. a § 136. n. 3. 
upvalwo atl ot Mri. § 135. 2. 

Saxpiee weep 

Bavei{w lend on tnterest—MID. bor- 
row ow «interest 

dépw flay. ao Aor. & (i). 

dowd{w rule 

8evm morsien 

feecf{w judge.—MID. § 135. 8. 

&corafw t 

dimxw pursue, Fut. Act. and Mid. 

BovrAevw serve 

Spérw pluck.—MID. 

Spurra (pup) tear, § 92. 5. marg, 

éyxopiatw pratse, Fut. Mid. rarely 
Fut. Act. Augm. § 86. n. 3. 

€yxetpifw hand over. Augm. $86. n. 3. 

€Bifw accustom. Augm. e, § 84. 2. 

elxalo conjecture. Augm. § 84. 5. 

exo yteld. Augm. § 84. 5. Not to 
rs orate with the Anom. 


day. exclude. Augm. $ 84. 5, and 
. 4. See also in § 114, 
hades dts hold an assembly. 
§ 86. n. 3. 
Géyyw confute—Att. redupl.—Perf. 
Bees. § 98. n. 7. 


Augm. 
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€iicow, rr, wind. Augm. e, § 84, 
2.— Perf. Act. does not occur. 
ee Pass. etAcypas and éAnAcypat. 


aril hope.—éArw see Anom. $ 114. 
‘upavie make teas Augm. § 86 


erriw yen évruve equip, forms tenses 
only from the latter 

éfera{w search out, Augm. $86. n. 2. 

éopra¢w celebrate. Augm. § 84. n. 9. 
ére’yo (not a compound) tmpel ; Pass. 
hasten, § 113. n. 5. 

émBareixo sail in a ship. Augm. 
§ 86. n. 3. c 

pal be diligent. Augm. $ 86. 


init prop —Att. redupl. § 85. 1.— 


pices tre, row. Fut. ow, $93. n. 2. 
eth Pi oul, see anom. ¢puvyydve, 
114 
épéo deck, crown.—MID. 
‘ole _strive emulate.—Att. redupl. 
ih, 


peeie interpret 
€pre creep, Augm.e, §84.2. (Pres. 
and Impf.) Flexion from épwv{a. 
edOvve make straig. 
evppaive rejorce. 
sr on 
ai € 
Pu daigll 408 
$113. n. 5. 
yxw come, am here. 
Perf. § 137. n. 8. 
J@dAw sprout.—Perf. 2, § 97. 4. b. 
JdAr@ warm 
Savpatwe wonder at. Fut. Mid. 
SéAY@ enchant 
Sepife harvest 
sade prophesy, Fut. Att. § 95. 


Siyo shat 

Inpevwo hunt 

IAiBw crush.—Pass. Aor. 2. 

Spave break in pieces —Pass. takes o, 
§ 112. 20. c. 

ie ae Suvo be furious. " Pres. and 
m 

LBpte set, see § 114.—MID. 

1Oive make straight 

Ixerevm supplicate. Augm. § 84. 3. 

inacow (poet.) scourge, Char. § 93. 

n. 2. 
fpelpee desire. 
inmetw ride 


loxvaiva make dry. Aor.1.$101.n 2. 


ass. § 113. n. 5. 
: roast, singe 
poet.) Aor. $101. n. 2. 
‘trans. Pass. rejoice, 


No Aor. and no 


Pass. § 113. n. 5. 
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uw am able. Augm., § 84. 3. 

a ae (not a compound) purify.— 
Aor. 1. takes n, rarely a.—MID. 
xaivo kill_—Aor. 2.—Perf. wholly 

wanting.—Pass. only Pres. and 
Impf. 
Kadurrr wrap e —MID. § 135. 4. 
kdparre bend.—Pass. Perf. § 98. n. 8. 
xeipw Sshear.—Fut. ow in Hom. § 101. 


n. 3. Aor. 2. Pass —MID. $ 135. 
2, 4, 8. 

eaXee command.—Pass takes oa, 
§ 112. 20. c. 


céAAw land. F. cé&Aco, § 101. n. 3. 

kepdaiveo gain; Aor. 1, § 101. n. 2. 

Knpvoaw, TTo, proclaim 

xuvduverw be in danger 

kdérro steal, Fut. Mid.—Perf. Act. 
$97. n.1. Perf. Pass. § 98. n. 3. 
Aor. 2. Pass. § 100. n. 5. 

cAtvo incline, § 101. 9.—Pass. Aor. 
and Fut. 1 and 2.—MID. 

wrufw rinse 

xvaio scratch. Pass. takes a, § 113. 
20. a. 

xviCeo itch, burn 

KYOTO Ww sleep (poet.) Fut. § 95. 6. 
marg. 

xotAaivw hollow out; Aor. 1, § 101. 
n. 2. 

xokat{w punish. Fut. xoddow, xoAd- 
gopuat, and KoAa@pat. 

xopifo bring. MID. receive, 4 135. 6. 

xoviw bedust, xoviow, xexdvipas, later 
xexdviopas from xovi{o. 

xérrw cut. Char. $92.n.1. Perf.1. 
(Epic Perf. 2.) Pass. Aor. 2.— 
MID. § 135. 5. 

nopvoow equip. Char. § 92. n. 2. 
$ 98. n. 5. 

Kpaine accomplish. - Perf. § 101. n. 7. 

Kpiver Judge, $101.9.—MID. § 135. 7. 
—droxpivopat answer, § 113. n. 5, 

xpovw strike. Pass. takes o, § 112. 
20. e.—MID. $ 135. 6. 

xpurra conceal, Charact. 8, $92. n. 
2, and marg.—Pass. Aor. 1 and 2. 
—MID. 

xreari¢w ag Augm. $83. n. 1. b. 


Krifw found : 

kumrw stoop. Perf. Kéxva 
xoxvo howl, Fut. Mid. 
xorve hinder 


Adurw shine. Fut. Act. and Mid.— 
Perf. 2 XéAaprra 
say.— MID.—See in § 114. 
AcBw 

Aeirw bee ue secondary form Aturdye, 
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§112. 4, 11. 
MID. 

Aéro shell_—Pass. Aor. 2, § 100. n. 5. 

Aevxalyw make white. Aor. 1, § 101. 
n. 2. 

Aevoow see (poet.) Fut. §95. 6. marg. 

Aeveo stone. Pass. takes o, §112.20.a. 

Any leave o 

dAvyite bend, § 95. n. 2. marg. 

Avpalyw spol, see Depon. Avpaivopas. 

Avw loose, see Anom. § 114. 

padacow, tre, soften 

papaive cause to wither —Aor. 1 takes 
ad.—Pass. wither 

pdcow knead. Char. y, § 92. n. 2.— 
Aor. 1. and 2. Pass.—MID. 

pacrifa scourge. Fut. < § 92. n. 3. 
pepi<o divide out.—MID 

pave potnt at 

puaive soil.—Aor. 1. takes n, § 101. 
n. 3, and n. 8. marg. 

podsoe stain, sotl, Perf. Pass. § 101. 
n. 8. b. 

vevo nod, (ériwevw assent, avavevw dis- 
sent,) Fut. Mid. in Hom. Plat. aleo 
Fut. Act. 

vircopas go away (poet.) Fut. § 95.6 
marg. 

vidw snow 

vouifw suppo 

bnpaine a ia ay. Perf. Pass. § 101. 


tio re smooth. Pass. takes a, 
§ 112. 20. a. 

olaxife steer. Augm. § 84. n, 2. 

oixreipo bemoan 

oipo(w wail. Char. § 92. n. 3.—Fat. 
Mid. 

pee smell of wine. Maietn: § 84. 


Aor. 2. Perf. 2.— 


becdde land, trans. and intrans. 

dAoAULw cry "out. Fat. Eopat. 

éfuvw sharpen, irritate. Perf. Pass 
$101. n. 8. 

dveBifw reproach, revile 

dvopatw name 

drhifo arm —MID. 

dpeyw reach out. Att. redupl.—Aor. 

ass. and Mid. § 113. n. 5. 

épifw bound.—MID. 

Gpyaiva make angry. Aor. 1, § 101. 
n. 2. 

épicgw, rrw, dig, Char. § 92.n. 2.— 
Att. redupl. § 85. 1.—MID.—Sec- 
ondary form dpuxe, § 92. 5. marg. 
§ 114 in Yoyo. 

ourata wound, § 84.5. § 112. 9. § 114 
in ovrdo. 
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watdeva educate.—MID. 


wadaiw tworestle. Pass. takes o, § 112. 
20. a. 

waddw brandish.—Pass. Aor. 2, see 
in § 114. 


nacow bestrew. F. ow, $ 92. n. 2, 3. 
—MID. 

nelpw prerce, § 101. 8.—Pass. Aor. 2. 

repre send. Perf. § 97. n. 1.—Perf. 
Pass. § 98. n. 8.—MID. 

Teraivw ripen. Aor. 1, § 101. n. 2. 


whoo, see § 114 vupis 
maivw fatten. Aor. 1, § 101. 4. 
meé(w press. (meéCevy 4 112. n. 5.) 


niorevo believe 

sr\aoow, tre, form, Fut. vo, $ 92. n. 
1. B—MID. 

wréxw braid.—Pass. Aor. 2, § 100. n. 
5.—MID. 

wAvww wash, § 101. 9. 

nvlyo su ocate trans. Fut. Mid. £o- 
pat.—Pass. suffocate intrans. § 113. 
n. 5. 

mopeuw bring, conduct.—Pass. jour- 
ney, § 113. n, 5. § 135. 3. 

rropi{w procure —MID. gain, acqutre, 
$ 135. 6. 

npacow, tro, do, find myself (well or 
ill), § 113. n. "3. extr. 

mpéra become; only Active 

mpeaBevw am ambassador.— MID. 
§ 135. 8. 

mpiw saw.-—— Pass. takes o, Y 112. 
20. a. 


alt Na prophesy. Augm. $ 86. 


WTaiw eat ——Pass. takes o, § 112. 
20. a. 

stnoow stoop down. Char. § 92.n. 2. 

sricaow stamp. Fut.co, §92.n. 2. B. 

srvcow fold—MID, 

wruo spit. Flexion in § 95. n. 3. 
§ 112. 20. b. 

rvOw (long v) cause to rot.—Pass. am 
rotten 

paiw smash, shiver. 
§ 112, 20. a. 

panto sew, §92.n.1.c.—Aor. 2. Pass. 

pero si 

cairo wag, flatter; only Active. — 
Aor. 1. takes n, also a. 

caipw sweep.—Aor. 1. takes n —Perf. 
2. has the special signif. gren, as 
Present 

oeiw shake.—Pass. takes o, § 112. 20. 
a.— MID. 

onpaivw mark,—Aor. 1. takes n, later 

- &—MID. 


Pass. takes o, 
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cause to rot.—Pass. am rotten, 
Aor. 2. and Perf. 2, § 113. n. 3, 5. 
§ 135. n. 1. 
axatw limp 
oxanrw excavate. Charact. d, § 92. 
n. 1. c.—Pass. Aor. 2. 
oxerra{w cover, § 112. 9. 
oxevalw prepare, eoxevadara § 103. 
m. 23.—MID. § 135. 2. 
oxprre Act. and Mid. lean upon, sup- 
port myself 
oiatos overshadow, $ 112. 9, 
cronrw scoff. Fut. Mid. 
onelpw sow.—Pass. Aor. 3.—MID. 
onevdo hasten.—MID. 
orovdd{w do with zeal_—Fut. Mid. 
aora(w drop, trickle, § 92. n. 3. 
oTéyo cover 
oreiBw tread upon.—Pass. Aor. 2. 
oreiyw stride, proceed, Aor. 1. and 2. 
orédAw send, 6101. 8.—Pass. Aor. 1. 
and 2.—MID. $135. 3. $136. n. 2. 
oreve sigh; only Pres. and Impf. 
orevatw groan. Char. § 92. n. 3. 
otépye love, am contented.—Perf. 2. 
orepy stuff, crown.—MID. 


ornpibes PoP) support. Char. $92. n. 


oriva prick. Char. § 92. n. 3. 

orparevo Act. and Mid. take the field 

otpedo turn. Perf. Act. § 97. n. 1. 
Perf. Pass. $98. n.3. Pass. Aor. 
1. and 2, § 100. n. 3.—MID. 
airs and colts pipe, whistle. 


ut. cupifopa: Att. 
aupw draw, drag.—Pass. Aor. 2.— 
MID. 


Ud 


iAAw deceive.—Pass. Aor. 2. 
oddrro and odafe slaughter, § 92. u. 
5.—Pass. Aor. 2. 
ny heats bind fast.—Pass. Perf 


rdite bea, , palpitate. Char. §92.n.3. 

oxifo split 

TxXoAUL{eo have leisure 

Tagow, tro, arrange. Char. §92.n.2. 
—Pass. Aor. 1. and 2.—MID 

Téyyo moisten, wet 

TeLven extend, § 101. 9. 

teipo rub away, only Pres. and ee 
—For repow see Ausf. Sprachl. 

sy oe fix, limat.—Aor. 1. takes 7). 

D. prove 

rexraivw work as carpenter, etc.—Aor. 
1. takes 7. 

réhAw, only in compounds, e. g. éme- 
réA\Xw order, give commssston, $101. 

8.—MID. 
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rerpaivw bore, § 101, 4. $112. 13; see 
§ 114 rerpaw 

rx soften, meli.—Pass. melt intrans. 
§113.n.5. Aor. 2. Perf. 2. § 113. 
n. 3, 5. $92.9. But Aor. 1. Pass. 
was melted, § 113. n. 6. 

ridkw pluck, pull, § 101. 4—MID. 
$135. 5. 

rwdoow shake vehemently.—MID. 

tpayvve make rough. Perf. Pass. 
§ 101. n. 7. b. 

rpeuw tremble; has no Aor. and no 
Perf. 

rpere turn. Perf. Act. § 97. n. 1. 
Perf. Pass. $98.n.3. Aor. 2. Act. 
Pass. Mid. § 100.4. Aor. 1. Pass. 
ib. n. 3.—Verbal adject. rpamrnréov 
§ 134. n. 5. 

rpiBw rub (i).—Pass. Aor. 3, § 100. 

4 


n. 4, 

rpife chirp, Fut. fw, $92. n. 3.—Perf. 
rérpiya as Present, § 113. 7, and 
n. 13. 

rptw rub away. Secondary form rpé- 

w, see § 114. 

rodatw mock. Fut. Mid. 

UBpi{ insult, abuse 

tmonrevw suspect. Augm. § 86. n. 3. 

_ thaive weave. Aor. 1. takes pn. 

vo rain. Pass. takes o, § 112. 30. a. 

aivw, seo § 114.—Perf. Pass. § 101. 


hn. 7. 
é 
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dappdooe, rre, treat with medicine 

saeco Perf. 2,-§ 97. 4.c—Hae 
no Fut. nor Aor. 

dréyo burn trans.—Pass. Aor. % 
§ 100. n. 5. 

dovevo kill 

dpdocw, tro, shut in, tnclose. Ohar. 
§ 92. n. 3—Pass. Aor. 3.—MID. 

dpiccw, tre, shudder. Char. x, § 9%. 
n. Rah ds 2,§97.n. 5. 

if tnterest in 

el roast.— Pass. Aor. 2, $ 100. 

n, 4 


guiddooe, cro, guard.—MID. § 139. 
2.5 


puree plant 

xareraive act harshly. Aor. 1, § 101. 
n. 2. 

xopevw dance 

xpn{w need, require ; only Pres. and 
Impf.—Comp. Anom. xpd, § 114. 

xplo anoint—Pass. takes o, § 113. 
20. c.—MID. § 135. 2. 

Waddrw play the lyre, sing 

aio touch. Pass. takes o, § 112. 
20. a. 

Wéyo censure —Aor. 2. Pass. § 100. 


n. 9. 
evda belie—MID. am false, Ite 
Wndl{w count, reckon.—MID. decide 
by vote . 
ative am in travail 


IL. Conrracrep Verss, § 105, comp. p. 177. 


dyande love 

ayvocew know not. Fut. Mid. 
Act. in Demosth.) 

adixéw do wron 

aluatéa make Hoody 

ee Pe § 95. n. 4; aiwlo § 105. 
n. 


(Fat. 


aipéw, see Anom. § 114. 
alréw ask, demand.—MID. § 135. n. 2. 
dkodovbew follow 
axpiBdo know accurately. —MID. 
adyéw suffer in 
ddodw thresh. Fut. dow and ace, 
$ 95. n. 6. 
duawe mow.—MID. 
apdioByréw strive, am of a different 
tnton. Augm. at the beginning. 
@ (not a compound) afftict.—Pass. 
with Fut. Mid. afftct myself, grieve, 
$113. n. 5. 
dvopbsu sit upright. Augm. { 86. 
n. 4. 


dvriBohéw meet, enireat. Augm. }86.%. 

avridixéw join tssue. Augm. $ 86. 3 

afidwo esteem worthy.—MID. 

dowdide sing (poet.) § 105. n. 1. 

aravraw meet. Fat. Mid. (later Aét.) 
—Augm. $ 86. n. 2. ! 

araraw (not a compound) decetve 

GretAéw (not a compound) threaten 

dpibpew number—MID.  ~ 

dpxéw suffice, retains ¢ in flexion § 9. 
n. 3.—Pass. takes o, § 112. 4%. b. 

dpdew till, plough, retains o in flexiew, 
§ 95. n. 3. Att. redupl—Paas 
without o, § 112. 20. b. 

dpraw hang up, fasten.—MID. 

doxéw exercise.—Pass. train mysel 

adoxadaw am unwilling, §105. n. 20. 

Griudw dishonour, Fut. 3, § 99. n. %. 

atvdaw talk, § 106. n. 16. 

avhéw play the flute 

appovew am foolish. Augm. § 86.2% 

Bode cry out, § 95. 5. See in § 114. 
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Bovrodem pasture trans. § 105. n. 12. 

Bpiaw am strong, § 113. 2. 

Bpovrdaw thunder | 

yeAdo laugh, Fut. Mid —Has a short 
in flexion, §95.n.23. Pass. takes 
o, $112. 20. b.—Dialects, § 110. 
n. 10, 14, 
endo beget —MID. 

 isaae Act. and Dep. Pass. expend, 
lay out, $113. n. 5. 
ideo, Att. 8ndw, treat as an enemy, 
$105, n. 11. 

§nA€w injure —MID. 

jnddw make known 

Scarrdw (not a compound) am arbitra- 
tor. Augm. § 86. n. 4.—Pass. 
§113. n. 5. ~ 

dcaxovém (not a compound) mintster 
to, serve. Augm. $ 86. n. 4.—Also 
MID. Depon. 

Sade hold to be right, § 105. n. 13. 

defaw am thersty, § 105. n. 5. 

8ovAdw enslave.—MID. 

3ucapecréw am displeased. Augm. 
§ 86. 3. 

Suoruxéwam unhappy. Augm. § 86. 3. 

Wwoerio put out of countenance. 
Augm. $ 86. 3. 

€dw let, permit, § 95. n. 7.—Augm. 
et, § 84. 2. 

éyyvaw give as pledge, pawn. Augm. 
86. n. 3. MID’ pledge myself, 

135. 2. 


éyxeipéw take in hand. Augm. § 86. 
n. 3. 


éAeé compesstonale 

€uéew vomil, retains e in flexion, 4 95. 
n.3. Att redupl._—Pass. takes co, 
$112. S0. b. 

daredow muke fast, Arm. Augm. 
§ 86. 3. 

€uroddw traffick. Augm. § 86. n. 3. 

évoxAéw trouble, molest. Augm. $ 86. 
n. 4. 

ercOupéw desire. Augm. ¢ 86. n. 3. 

emcopxéw swear falsely. Augm. im 
middle. Fut. Mid. 

fmtyetpéw undertake. Augm. $ 86. 
n. 3 


épevyde Act. and Mid. search out, in- 

_ vestigate 

épnude make desert. Fut. $95. n. 13. 

épuéputes blush, § 97. 2. b. 

dpwrde ask, question 

dortaw entertain. Augm. e, ¢ 84. 2. 
—Pass. § 113. n. 5. 

érepotdw make otherwise, § 105. n. 1. 

evepyerew do goodto, Augm. § 86. 3. 
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eloeBéw am pious 

evoxew entertain. Pass. feast, revel, 
$113.n.5. $135. 3—Augm. § 86. 3. 

(éo boil intrans. retains e in flexion, 
§95.n.3.§112.20.b. Secondary 
form (évvups. — 

(nrAdw emulate, rival 

(nyidw punish 

(nréw seek 

Cwypapéw patnt 

nBaw am young ; see § 114 iBdoxe. 

nuepdw tame.—MID. 

nxéw sound ; fyeoxe § 105. m. 12. 

Sappéw, Sapréw, have con, 

SInpdw hunt, Fut. Mid. and Act. 

JAdw crush, has a short in flexion, 
§ 95. n. 3.—Pass, takes o, § 112. 
20. b. 

Ipnvéw lament, bewail 

Supide burn tacense 

SJupso become angry.— Pass. § 113. 
n. 5. 


idpde sweat, contr. § 105. n. 6. 

izaw draw sc. water.—MID. 

immorpopéw keep horses, § 86. n. 5. 

ioropéw search into, inquere 

xaxée ifjure, weaken 

re pie accuse. Augm. § 86.n. 2. 

kevrew prick, sting 

Ktyew move 

xAdw break, see Anom. § 114. 

KAnpdw choose by lot —MID. cast lots, 
§ 135. 6. 

xvdw scrape. Flexion, § 105. n. &, 
Puss. takes o, § 112. 20. a—See-. 
ondary form xv Ow, § 112. 12. 

coinaw put to sleep. Pass. (epic Mid.) 
sleep, $113. n. 5. § 135. 3. 

xowdw Act. and Mid. make common, 

. Share 

Kospoaven parttcs 

KodAaw glue 

aw swim 

gouaw wear long hair, § 105. n. 10. 

Kopew sweep; diff. from Anom. xo- 
pévvupe 

xoopew adorn, § 105. n. 15. 

xoréw Act. and Mid. excite a grudge, 
trritate ; retains e in flexion, } S& 
n. 3. 

xparéw have power, hold fast 

Kporew beat, clap 

xruréw resound, make a noise, $114. 

KuBepydw steer, guide 

Aadew speak 

Aerrapew ay ode | 

AowWopéwo Act. and Pass. Dep. re- 
proach, revtle, § 113. n. 5. 
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Aumew grieve, mortify.—Pass. § 113. 
5. 


n. 
Awhdw relax, yield 
paprupe testefy 
pecdtaw smile 
peXorrotew make songs. Augm. $86. 2. 
perpéw measure. —MID. 
puoéw hate 
verxéew wrangle. Flex. § 95. n. 3. 
véw, see Anom. § 144. 
yixdw conquer 
voew think ; see Anom. § 114. 
vouberéw admonish 
&éo scrape, polish ; retains ¢ in flex- 


ion, § 95. n. 3. Pass. takes a, 
§ 112. 20. b. 
ol8aw make swell. Pres. secondary 


forms -dvo, -aive. 

otxedw make my own. Fut. $95. n. 13. 

olkéw inhabit ; oixéarat, § 105. n. 9. 

olxo8opéw build.—MID. 

olxoupew keep the house. Augm. § 84. 
n. 2. 

olvoyoew pour out wine. Augm. § 84. 
n. 8. 

olvdw get drunk 

olde leave alone. Augm. § 84. n. 2. 

olorpew make wild. Augm. $ 84. 
n. 2. 

éxvéw am slothful, will not 

dpaprew accompany, § 105. n. 16. 

dusrAéw have intercourse with 

dpodoyew agree, confess 

éerdw roast ! 

ép6dw set upright, erect. —MID.— 
Compound avopOdw, Augm. § 86. 
n. 4 


éppdw Act. and Dep. press forward, 
endeavour, § 113. n. 5. 

dppew lee at anchor 

éxéo drive trans. —Pass. drive intrans. 

wapavopew transgress the laws. Augm. 
$ 86. n. 3. 

mwapowew am enraged. Augm. § 86, 
n. 4. 

warew tread 

weaw am hungry, contr. § 105. 
n. 5. 

wespaw tempt, prove.—metpdopat with 

ut. Mid. and Aor. Pass. attempt, 

undertake, § 113. n. 5. 

wnodw leap. Fut. Mid. 

miavaw cause to wander. 
der, 113. n. 5. 

wXeovexréw am greedy, covetous 

mAnpdw fill, § 105. n. 13. 


Pass. wan- 
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sovew labour ; see Anom. § 114; also 
$113. 2. 
wotdopa, see Anom. meropat, § 114. 


mpofevew ama public guest. Augm. 
§ 86. n. 3. 
mpoodoxaw expect. Augm. $86. n. 2. 


nrepow furnish with wings 

nroéw frighten, § 83. n. 1. ¢: 

TwOrEw sell 

prydw am cold; contr. § 105. n. 6. 

pi(ow cause to take root. Pass. take root 

potéo whirr. Iterat. -acxcoy § 103. 
m. 11. 

popew gulp down.—MID. 

purdw am filthy. Redupl. § 83. n. 4. 


‘onpewow mark.—MID. 


ovyaw am silent. Fut. Mid. 

giwnraw am silent. Fut. Mid. 

oxtpraw leap about, spring 

opaw, sce Anom. §$ 114. 

oraw draw, has a short in flexion, 
§ 95. n. 3.—Pass. takes o, § 112. 
20. b—MID. 

oreipaw coil up 

orepavdw croton.—MID. § 135. 2, 4. 

gvAdw plunder 

guvepyew work with. Augm. $86, n. 3. 

odprydw swell from fullness 

redéw finish; retains ¢ in flexion, 
§ 95. n. 3.—Pass. takes o, § 112. 
20. ae eae 
éo wate 

Saal honour.—MID. 

ripwpew help, avenge —MID. 

roApaw dare 

rpew tremble, §105. n. 2. 
$95. n.3. § 112. 20. b. 

tpuraw bore 

tpupaw am effeminate, revel 

tpvew hymn, pratse. Augm. $ 84, 3. 

tirvéw sleep, $105. n. 11. 

Pbovew envy 

Prréw love 

horrdw visit 

gvodw blow ; ducavres $105. n. 14. 

Pwpdw detect 

xadw relax, remit, yreld; has a short 
in flexion, § 95.n.3. Pass. takes 
o, $ 112, 20. b. 

xetpdw Act. more comm. Mid. subdue, 
subjyect-to myself 

xoAdw make angry. Pass. and Mid. 
amangry. KexoAwaro $105. n. 9. 

xepéw goaway, yteld, Fut. Mid. and 
In comp. Fut. Act. 

yaw rub, see Anom. § 114. 
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III. Deronent VERBs. 


1. The most of the verbs here following are Middle Deponents; since the 
Deponents Pussive or Passive- Middle have already been enumerated in 
$113. n. 5. p. 218; and need not be repeated. Yet many of these form the 
Perf. Passive or Aor. 1. Pass. with passive signification, according to § 113. 


n. 6. 


2. As in $113. n. 5, many are to be taken as pure Passives ; so here 
many must be regarded as the Middle of their less usual or obsolete Active 


form. 


ayopaopa. meet in debate, Homer. 


Double-sound, § 105. n. 10. 

ayovifopat contend together, § 135. 7. 
Fut. Mid. 

aldéouac feel shame, am ashamed, 
Dep. Pass. and Mid. § 113. n. 5. 
Flexion § 95. n. 3. § 112. 20. b. 

alkifowat maltreat 

aiviocopnat speak in riddles 

uiridopat accuse 

dxéopac heal. Flexion § 95. n. 3. 
§ 112. 20. b. 

axpodopat hear. Flex. § 95. n. 6. 

ddafovevopat boast 

dpdopat pray 

adorrafouat salute 

deEwopae welcome 

déxopuat receive, admit, § 113. n. 6. , 

Snr€opar injure 

Snptdopat contend 

Swpéopar present 

elpwvevouat dissemble 

evavriopac am opposed, Dep. Pass. 
$113. n.5. Augm. $ 86. 2. 

evOvpéeopat lay to heart, (etOup. mpo- 
Ovp.) Dep. Pass.§113.n.5. Augm. 
§ 86. n. 3. 

érupnOevopat, mpound. think of after- 
wards, beforehand. Augm. after, 
§ 86. n. 3. 

épyafopat work, § 113. n. 5. Augm. 
et, § 84. 2. 

edyopar entreat. Augm. § 84. 5. 

nyeopat lead on, see Anom. § 114.— 
efnyeo § 105. 'n. 7. 

nTTaopar am inferior, worsted, § 113. 
n. 5, also Text 5. Augm. § 84. 4, 

Sedopas view ; see Anom. Sdopat 
§ 114, 

idopat cure 

icxupi{ouat iffirm 


kavxydopat boast ; xavyacat § 103. m. 
16. marg. 

AoyiCopae reckon, conclude 

Aupaivosat cause ruin. Perf. § 101. 
ey 

AwBacpuae maltreat 

padaxiCowar am effeminate 

pavrevopat prophesy 

Hapripopat call to witness, invoke 

pndopae devise 

pntiowa devise (poet.) § 95. n. 5. 
marg. 

enxXavdopat invent, contrive, § 105. 
h. 9. 

ptpeopas imitate 

puOcopa tell ; pubeia, pvbéat, § 105. 

n. 7. 


Eerie find fault with 

vnxoua swim; see Anom. véw § 114. 

ddvpopa lament 

olwvitonat take omens 

opxeopnar dance 

mappnotafonat speak plainly. Augm. 
§ 86. 2. 


mévonat am poor; only Pres. and 
Impf. 

modtrevouat live as a citizen, Dep. 
Pass. and Mid. see Passow 

mpayparevoua carry on business, §113. 
n. 5. extr. 

mpootniafopae make a preface 

mpopacifopnat set up as pretext. Augm. 
after, { 86. n. 3. 

morcopat frequent, Lat. versari in 
loco; § 112. 8. 

civopa harm. Perf. céoippac 

otréopat eat, feed 

OkKEeMTOMAL look upon, consider ; see 
Anom. oxoréw § 114. 

arovborrotéopat make a truce, §135. 7. 

orabudouat measure 
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oroxyafopat atm at pbéyyopas utter a sound. Perf. like 


arparoredevopat encamp | opiyyo 

opayafopas slay in sacrifice hoBeopa fear; Dep. Pass. § 112. 8. 

radarwpéopat endure hardship, Dep. $113. n. 5. § 135. 6.—oBéo § 105. 
Pass. n. 7. § 28. n. 7. 

Texpaipopat prove ; sea Texyaipw xaprevrifopat speak with grace, Lat. 


seid work as a carpenter; see festive ogus 


exraive Copar grattfy, favour 
roxedaga work skillfully pesBopau Tie, de ef pirecige Mid.—am de- 
eidopas spare cetved mistaken, Pass. 


“ENGLISH INDEX. 


Note. The following Index embraces only the more important principles and 
perticular examples, which are scattered throughout the work. The general di- 
vision and arrangement of the subjects must be sought in the Table of Contents, 
efter the Preface. The figures refer to the sections and subdivisions. —Tr. 


A. 

Abbreviation of letters 2. n. 2, 3; 
App. C. p. 466. 

Ablative by the Dat. 133. 4. 

Absolute, see Case absolute. 

Absorption of diphth. in crasis 29. n. 
4, 7.—of o in contract verbs, 105. 
n, 14. 

Abstract into concrete 119. m. 21.— 
expr. by neut. sing. 128. 2.—in 
Acc, after verbs 131.n. 3; 134. n. 
3.—as Inf. 140. 5. ¢. 

Abundans 56. 4. 

Accent on diphth. 6. 2.—on comp. of 
yous and wots 60. 5.—on verbs 
103. m. 1 sq.—never back of augm. 
84.n.4; 103.m. 10; p. 224, marg. 
—on compounds with Jes and dds 
107. m. 13, comp. m. 19.—on Gen. 
and Dat. 33. 7.—drawn back 12; 
45.n.1; 47.n.3; 49.n. 75; 103. 
m. 1 sq. 107. m. 31.—shifted 12; 
14. n. 3.—on contr. forms 28. n. 9; 
4l.n. 7.—Rules of accent in com- 
position 121. 9.—See also Ana- 
strophe. 

Accusative, in », 44. 1.—as form of ad- 
verbs 115. 4; 128. n. 4; 131. 10. 
—as abstract after verbs (payny 
pay.) 131.4; 134. n. 3.—after adj. 
130. n. 3; comp. 131. n. 6, and 
text 7.—without prep. with verbs 
of motion and rest 131. n. 5.—with 
«3 Vv. xaxds Aéyery V. rrotety 131. 2. 
—double 131. 5 sq. n. 12; 135. 

nn. 23.—Greek 131. 7.—pronom. ex- 
pressions for other cases 131. 8.— 
of time and distance 131. 9, and n. 
15.—as Appos. to a whole clause 
131. n. 13.—appar. for the Voc. 
131.n.16.—with verbs Pass. Mid. 
and Intrans. 131. 1, 3,7; 135 4; 


136. 2, and n. 1.—instead of a Dat. 
with verbal Adj. 134. n. 4.—in- 
stead of a Gen. with Infin. 140. n. 
9, 10.—See also Object. 

Accus. with the Inf. c. art. 141.1, 35 
142. 2. b, sq.—Ace. c. Inf. 141. 2 
sq.—for the Nom. c. Inf. 141. n. 
4; 142. n. 3—after dre, as, see 
drt.— instead of a finite verb in the 

direct style 141. n. 3.—in minor 
clauses of the indirect style 141. 
n, 5.—as exclamation 141. n. 7. 

Accus. with Parttcip. 144. 6. b.—in- 
stead of a Nom. c. Part. 144. n. 8. 

Accus. after otda, dxove, instead of 
the subject of the depend. clause 
151.1. 6.—for other cases with the 
Inf. 142. n. 1, 2—absolute 145. n. 
6, 7. 10; comp. 131. n. 13-16; 
with os 145. n. 7; instead of Gen. 
absol. 145. n. 8. 

Active used passively 134. 2. 

Acute accent on contractions 9. n. 1; 
28. 6.—in elision 30. 3. 

Adjecttves 59 sq. 119. m. 66 sq.—ac- 
cent of feminines 34. HIT. 1, 3—of 
one ending 59.1; 63. 4 sq.—for- 
mation of the neut. 59. 4.—Synt. 
Adj. instead of a subst. 123. 5 sq. 
—as adverb 123. 6.—with a subst. 
but without art. 125. n. 4.—refer- 
red to a diff. subst. 123. n. 7.— 
made by the Genit. in poets 138. 
n. 12.—with an Aec. see Accus® 
tsve —Adj. in Dat. 133. n. 6, 8.— 
in neut. plur. instead of subst. 128. 
n. 2.—as predicate 129.7; in neut 
sing. 129.8; in neut. plur. 129.n 
11; comp. 134. n. 3. 

Adject. Verbal in réos and rés 108; 
129. n. 18; 134. 8 sq.—without 
copula 129. n. 18.—with Ace. in. 
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stead of Dat. 134. n. 4.—in neut. 
plur. 134, n. 3.—from Deponents 
134. n. 5. 

Adverbs 119. 15.—Synt. 146.—in- 
stead of adj. and subst. 125. 6, 7. 
—Adverbial phrases with the art. 
125. n. 8.—Adv. as predicate 129. 
13.—made by an adj. (xA¢és etc.) 
123. 6.—by the neut. of an adj. 
128. n. 4, 5.—by a verb with a foll. 
particip. 144. n. 6.—suffers attrac- 
tion 143. n. 5, 6; 151.1. 8. 

Adverbial endings in os, a, ete. 115. 
3, and n. 3.—adyv. adjuncts with 
subst. 125. 1, 3.—with art. with- 

‘out subst. 125. n. 6.—Adverbial 
pronouns 116. 2 sq. and n. 7. 

Alezandrme dialect, 1. n. 8. 
also Aorist. 

Alphabet, history of, App. B. p. 463. 

Alternate vowel or sound (Umlau) 
27.1; 92. 3.—n and w» in adj. 63. 
2.—in Aor. 2, 96. 2, and n. 6.—o. 
ot, wo, in Perf. 1 and 2, 97. 4. ¢, 
and n. 1, 2; 101. 6.—in Perf. Pass. 
98. n. 3.—a in verbs App, 101. 8. 
—o in first syll. of dissyll. bary- 
tones 112. 8.—in adv. 119. m. 79. 
—omitted in Perf. Pass. 98. n. 3; 
in Aor. 1. Pass. 100.n.3; in Aor. 
2. Pass. 100. n. 5; in verbs Apyp 
101. 8, and n. 5. 

Anacoluthon 151. II. Comp. 141. 
n. 2,3; 143.17; 144. n.5; 145. 
n. 4; 139. m. 61. 

Anastrophe 117. 3; 147. n. 10. 

Ancipites 7. 6. 

Animals, names of, gender, 32. n. 3. 

Aorist 96; 100.—Synt. 137. 2 sq.— 
for the Perf. and Plupf. 137. 3.— 
instead of the Pres. 137. n. 9.— 
impl. what is customary, aad in 
comparisons, 137.n.5.—in hypoth. 
constr. 139.m.28.-~—Aor. and Impf. 
in Homer 137. n. 4.—in clauses of 
wishing 139. m. 8.—relations of 
time in the moods of the Aor. 137. 
5, marg.—See also Participle and 

reterite. 

Aorist, Alexandrine, in a, 96. n. 1, 
marg. Aor. in oa in verbs Apyp, 
101. n. 3. 

Aorist 2, accentuation 103. m. 4.— 
with long penult 96, n. 7.—Syn- 
copated Act. in ny, vy, etc. 110. 6; 
106.7, and n. 4—-8.—Syncop. Pass. 
(Avro, 8éero) 110. 7, 8.—with re- 
dup]. 83. n. 10; 85. n. 4.—gives 


See 
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rise to new themes 111. 3.—want- 
ing in derivative verbs 96.4; 104. 
2.—Act. is rare in verbs Apyp, 101. 
n. 4.—in gov, odéunv, 96. n. 9.— 
Aor. 2 Pass. more uscd than Aor. 
1, 100. n. 6; 101. n. 4.—without 
alternate vowel 100° n. 5. 

Aorist Pass. as Mid. 113. 4, and n. 5. 
—Aor. Mid. as Pass, 113. n. 9.— 
Aor. 1 Pass. in poets 100. n. 6; 
101. n. 6. 

Apheresis 29. n. 10. . 

Apocope 117. n. 2; see Elision.— 
Apoc. forms of nouns, 56.n.8; 57. 
n. 3.—of particles 115. n. 7; in 
compos. 117. n. 2. 

Apodosis omitted 151. V. 

Aposiopesis 151. V. 

Apostrophe 30.—with enclitics 14. 7. 
2.—sign of, 15. 3. ; 

Apposition 123. 1 sq.—with the Voe. 
129 a. 2.—with an impl. subject 
129. n. 15.—in the Acc. instead of 
a whole clause 131. n.13.—in Gen. 
with a possess. 127.n.13 and marg. 
—Art. with Appos. see Article. 

Arsis 7.n.15.2. App. A. 20. 

Article, prepositive, in crasis 29. n. 3. 
—signif. 75. 1, and marg.—Synt. 
124.—with pr. names 124.3.—with 
Appos. 124.n.2; 129.n.15; 129a. 
2.—with cardinal numbers 124. n. 
5.—with pronouns 124. n. 2, 3, 4; 
127. 9.—for our indefinite 124. n. 
6; 144. n. 1.—separated from its 
subst. 125. 1 sq. 140. 6.—repeated 
125. 3, 6, 10.—with foll. Gen. or 
adverbial phrase 125.4; 147 mapa 
ce. Gen.—with an adv. 125. 6.—re- 
dundant 125. n. 8.—with the Inf. 
125.8; 140.5 sq.6; 142.3.—with 
a Particip. 124.n.6; 144. 1 sq.— 
before relat. and other clauses 125. 
8.—with the predicate 129. 2— 
Art. in Homer 126. n.7.—and post- 
positive, as originally demonstr. 
126. 1 sq.—Sce also 6, and rd, ra. 

Article omitted 124. n.7; 125. 3.— 
in poets 125. n. 10.—with Partici- 
ples 144. 1 fin—with the Infin. 
140. n. 5, 7.—with pronouns in cer- 
tain cases 127.n. 15 sq.—indefinite 
124.2, andn.7; 144. n. 1. 

Asptrates 17; 21. 3 8q. — become 
smooth in Ion. 27. n. 1.e—Neglect 
of the aspiration by the Ion. and 
Att. 17.n.1; 108. II. 3; 114 @- 
Aopat.—before Inv 18. n. 2. 
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Asyndeton 149. m. 9; 

Atona 13. 3. 

Attraction 142.2; 151. I—with the 
relat. 143.13; see Relative —with 
adverbs 143.n. 5,6; 151.8.—with 
ap tes 144. n. 12.—with the 

nf. 142.28q. 144.n.11; 151.1. 3. 

—neglected with Inf. 142. n. 1. 

Augment 82-86.—before a vowel 84, 
n. 5.—before the prep. of a com- 
pound 86. n. 2.—retained in the 
moods of the Aor. 108. IT. 1.—neg- 
lected 83. n. 6-8; 84.n. 2,3; 103. 
m. 2.—syllabic with the temporal 
83.n.5; 84.n.5-9.—before or after 
the prep. 86. n. 2-4.—in fornus 
107. m. 7.—Accent never back of 
augm. see Accent. 

Authority in prosody 7. 11. 


B. 


tones 10.2; 13.n.1. Barytone 
erbs 103.—Catalogue of, App. F. 
Breathings, see Spiritus. 
Byzantine dialect 1. n. 8. 


C. 


Cesura, App. A. 21 sq.—lengthens a 
short vowel 7. 15 sq. App. A. 23. 


151. IX. 


Bar 


Canon of Dawes 139. m. 6, and 46 
marg. 

Case absolute 145. 1 sq.—apparent 
145. n. 3 sq. 


Cases of verbs put with derived nouns 
and adj. 130. n. 3. 

Catalectic syllable, App. A. 8. 

Causal clauses, 139. m. 42 and 35a. 

Causative signif. of verbs 113. 2; 
135. n. 1. 

Changes, sec Mutations, Interchange. 

Characters, abbrev. in writing, 2. n. 
2: App. C. p. 466. 

Characteristic of Verbs 91 sq.—often 
diff. from that of their derivatives 
92. n. 2. marg. 

Circumflex in contractions 28. 6. 

Circumlocution, see Pertphrase. 

Cittes, names of, gender, 32. 4 sq.— 
as place where, 133. 4. f, and n. 15. 
—in Gen. 132. 14. b. 

Classes of Verbs 91.4; 100a. 1. 

Clauses, whole as object, 130. n.4.— 


with Infin. and art. 140. 5. c.—de- . 


pendent on a prep. 147. n. 4. 
Common gender 32. n. 2; 60. 3 8q. 
62. n. 1. 
. Commutatton, see Interchange, Muta- 
tions. 
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a sal 65-69.—double 69. n. 8. 

e Comparative governs the Gen. 
132. 11 sq.—signif. too, 123. 7.— 
strengthened 123. n. 8.—double 
123. 8. 

Composition 120, 121 —with numer- 
als 70. n. 3.—loose and close in 
verbs 121. 2, 3.—elision in compos. 
as xaSfas ete. 117.n.2; 120. 3.— 
changes the signif. 130. n. 2, and 
marg. 

Conatus, see De conatu. 

Concrete made by neut. sing. 128. 3. 
See Abstract. 

Conditional clauses 139. m. 22.—i1n 
Acc. ic. Inf. 141. n. 5.—elliptical, 
gee elrep. 

Conjunctions, their origin 146. 5.— 
clauses with, made by Infin. with 
art. and prep. 140. 5.c. See Par- 
ticles. 

Consequential (ecbatic) clauses 139. 
m. 52 sq. 

Consonants, division of, 4.—at the 
end of words 4. 5.—simple instead 
of double 21 n.2. See also Doub- 
ling, Aspirates, Tenues. 

Constructio ad sensum, xara ovveoey, 
123. n. 3; 129. 11, and n. 2— 
with the relat. 143. 5.—with Par- 
ticip. 144.n.5,—Personal construc- 
tion 151. I. 7. 

Contraction 28.—double 53.3.—omit- 
ted 49. n. 3; 50. n. 3; in dissyl. 
in ¢w, 105. n.  2.—of adjectives 60. 
5; 63. n. 3.—elision in contr. 28. 
n. 7.—mixed sound short, 28. n. 
10; 53. n. 3.—See also Resolution. 

Copula agrees with predicate 129. 
12.—omitted 129. 20. 

Coronts 15.3; 29. n. 2. ¢. 

Correlatives 78, 116.—in attraction 
151. [. 5. 

Crasts 29. 2 sq. 

Customary, wont, idea expr. by elvas 
and Gen. 132.n. 13.—by the Impf. 
137. 4.—-by the Aor. 137. n. 5. 


D. 


Dative, elision of «, 30. n. 3.—Sing. 
and Plur. in compounds 120. n. 4. 
—Synt. 133.—with subst. 130. n. 
3.—for the Gen. 133. n. 9—With 
verbs of approach 133. 2. a, b.— 
of setting upon, ib. 2. b.—of com- 
mand, admiration, entreaty, ib. 3. 
c—ot censure, reproach, ib. 2. d. 
—after \mperret etc. ib. 2. ¢.—of like 
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ness, 6 aurés, etc. ib. 3. f—of subj. 
judgment and in parenth. with os, 
133. n. 7.— with compounds in- 
stead of a prep. 133. 3.—with verbs 
of motion ib. n. 11.—double 133. 
5.—Dat. of instrum. 133. 4. a— 
with verbs signif. emotion of mind 
ib. 4. c.—with compar. and superl. 
ib. 4. d; 123. n. 8. 9.—commodi et 
‘incommodi 133. 2. g, and n. 5-10; 
131.n.2.—without ovp for divisions 
of troops, and with avrés, 133. n. 
13, 14.—with the Pass. 134. 4.— 
as form of adv. 115. 4.—as marking 
time 133. 4. e; also place where 
ib. 4. f, and n. 15.—with the Inf. 
with or without rd, 142. 2. b; ib. 
3.—with a particip. in attract. 
144. 7, and n. 12.—absolute 145. 
§; comp. 133. n. 6 sq.—with par- 
ticiples 144. 6. c.—Dat. of partici- 
ples 133. n. 8; 145. n. 3.—instead 
of Acc. with xadeiv, 131. n. 11. 

Dawes’ canon, see Canon. 

Declenstons 33 sq.—their original 
identity 56. n. 7. marg. 

De conatu, verbs, 137. n. 10; 144. 

4 


n. 4. , 

Defective nouns 56. n. 8; 57.—def. 
adjectives 64. 4. 

Demonstratives 76 ; 116. 5, 6.—Synt. 
127. 1.—strengthened 79.4; 116. 
{.—several strengthen each other 
127. 1. c.—in like gender with the 
subst. 129. 9.—in Neut. sing. and 
plur. 129. n. 9, 10.—with tho art. 
124. n. 2; 127. 9.—between art. 
and subst. 125. n. 23.—flow together 
with the relat. 127. 1.d; 143. 8. 
—for the relat. in second clause 
143.7; 151. IT. 4—See also Omis- 
ston. 

Deponents 113. 4, and n. 5.—Pass. 
ibid. . 

Derivation 118, 119.—verbs from 
nouns 119. 2.—of nouns 119. 6 sq. 
—of the Adj. 119. 13 sq.—of Adv. 
119. 15.—by composition 120. 1 sq. 

Desideratives 119. 5. 

Desire, verbs of, construction, 132. 
10. f. 

Diaresis, sign of, 15. 3. 

Dialects 1. 1 sq. 16. n. 1; 27. 3 8q. 
$8. n.18q. 34. IV; 35.n.4; 116. 
n. 10; 117. n. 1. 

Diastole 15. 2. 

Digamma, 6. n. 3.—causes a position 
7. n. 15 3.—special instances 84. 
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n.6; 114 dy: marg. ib. dyddve 
marg. 

Dimeter, App. A. 12. 

Diminutives 119.m.61.—gender 32. 2. 

Diphthongs 5.—diphth. and long 
vowels used as short 7. 16.—im- 
proper diphth. 5; 28. 3. 2. a.—ab- 
sorbed in crasis 29. n. 4.—See also 
Mixed Sound. - 

Diplasiasmus 21.n.1; 27.n.14; 95. 
n. 5. 

Dipode, App. A. 12. 

Direct style instead of indirect, 139. 
m. 69. 

Distribution, verbs of, c. dupl. Acc. 
131. 5.—c. Gen. et Acc. 131. n. 9. 

Distributive usage of dva 147. n. 1; 
eis ib. xara ib. émi ib. 

Double Letters 22.— interchanged 
with kindred single ones 16. n. 1. 
g.— Double Forms and Themes 56. 
5; 67. n. 3sq. 92.18q. 111, 112. 
—Double Questions 139. m. 62; 
in the Subjunct. ib. m. 65.— Double 
sound, see Resolution. See also 
Doubling. 

Doubling of consonants 21; 27. n. 
14; 95. n.5; 114 dyvupe marg. ib. 
deioae Marg. 116. n. 10.—not writ- 
ten 27. n. 15 sq.—after a long 
vowel 27.n. 17.—Doubling of vow- 
els 28. n. 3. 105. n. 10; 114 xpai- 
yo. See also Resolution. 

Doubtful vowels 7. 6 sq. 

Dropping of a consonant 28. n. 4; 
117. n. 2.—of a vowel 28. n. 7; 
seo Eliston.—of the vowel of the 
stem 110. 4.—of o@ in the 2 pers. 
Sing. Pass. 103. m, 17; 107. m. 37. 

Dual for Plur. 33. n. 4; 129. 6.—in 
verbs, 2 pers. instead of 3d, 87.n.7. 
—Synt. 129. 6 sq. comp. 87. n. 7.— 
of subst fem. with adj. masc. 123. 
4.—Dual as neut. Plur. 123. n. 4. 


E. 


Ecbatic or consequential clauses 139. 
m. 52; comp. m. 35 b. | 

Eliston 28. 3, and n. 7; 30.1; 34. 
IV. 5; 53. n. 2; 105. n. 7.—in 
composit. 120. 2.—not with a, wepi, 
Dat. sing. and plur. of 3 Decl. érs 
and the like, 30. 2, and n. 3, 4.— 

' removes the accent of Prep. 117. 
n. 4.—in words in xAgs, 53. 3.— 
in composit. xa8Sas eto. 117. n. &. 
—See {postrophe, Apheresis, Drop- 
ping, ete. 
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Ellipsis 151.1V. See also Omtsston. 

Emotion of mind, verbs of, 131. n. 3; 
133. 4.0; 147 eri c. dat. p. 417.— 
with a Particip. 144. n. 6 fin. and 
text 6. 

Encletecs 14. 

Entreaty, verbs of, 132. n. 11, 14; 
133. 2. c—with pn 148. 2. c. and 
text 3. 

E sis 19. n. 3; see Insertson. 


pexegests 151. VII. 

pic language and dialects 1. n. 2, 

and text 11; 114.6. See Dialects. 
Epicene gender, Genus eptcenum, 32. 

n. 3 | 


Etacism, 3. note, marg. 
Exclamations 132. n. 31; 141. n. 7. 
Expletives 149. m. 24. 


F. 

Fear, anxiety, etc. expr. with dws, 
pn, ort, e, Sore, and Infin. 139. 
m. 50. 

Feminines with masc. see Dual. 

Final letters 4. 5.—movable, », s, etc. 
26.—Final clauses 139. m. 45; com- 
pare ib. m. 35a; 144. 2. 

Formation of words, see Dertvatzon. 

Forms, deuble, 56. 2 sq.—simpler of 
subst. 56. n. 8.—various of adjec- 
tives 64. 

Fractions, nps-, etc. 71. n. 2. 

Frequentatives 119. m. 14. 

Future retains the short vowel 95. n. 
3.—Mid. instead of Act. 113. 5; 
instead of Pass. 113. 6.—Synt. Fut. 
Indic. after el, 139. m. 23; after a 
relat. 139. m. 34; after owws in- 
stead of Imperat. 139. m. 46; after 
ov pn, 139. m. 6, 46 marg.—with 
dy 139. m. 12.—Fut. exactum 138. 
4; 139. 16.—Periphrase with peA- 
Aew 137. n. 11. 

Fut. Attic 95. 7.—Doric 95. n. 17. 

Fut. 2, 95.10; 114 8aw 4. marg 

Fut. 3, 99.—Synt. 138. 


G 


Gender, rules of, 32.—of 3 Decl. 38. 
—of a part the same as of the 
whole 132. n. 3; of the predicate 
129. 9-11 sq.— Genus epicanum 32. 
n. 3. 

Genitive, Attic 51. 2, and n. 3; 52. 
n. 2.—as form of adv. 115 n. 3.— 


Synt. Position with the art. 125. 1,. 


2, and n, 2.—Gen. with 7d, ra, oi, 
etc. ib. 5, and n. 6.—of country with 
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cities 132. 2.—partitive 132. 5; in 
distribution 131. n.9; position 125. 
n. 2.—Gen. of time and place 132. 
5.b; ib. 14. b.—of separation after 
verbs and adj. 132. 4.—after ta, 
gov, rot, els ToUTO, ToTOUTO, etc. 132. 
n. 6.—after the idea capable of, etc. 
132. 10. d.—with elva: 132. 5. ¢, 
and n. 13.—of price, ete. 132. 10. 
c.—after Comparatives 132. 11.— 
for wep{ 132. n. 29.—in exclam. 
and protestat. ib. n. 31.—special 
examp. Jéesv medioros, ete. ib. n. 28. 
marg.—ev eidas revos ib. 10.d 5 dye 
xetpds, ete. ib. n. 10.—Gen. for Dat. 
pou for pot, 133. n. 10; comp. 145. 
n. 1, 2. 

Genitive of object, after subst. 132. 1 
8q.9; after verbs and adj. 132. 10. 
—of quantity, quality, degree, ib 
n. 5, and text 7.—parttlive with 
verbs, etc. 132. 5. e, d, e.—with 
the idea of partakeng, ib. d; and 
of entreating, Aiccopat, ixerevor, id. 
n. 11; detc6ae 132. 10. a—Gen. 
of material 132. 7.—possessive, ib. 
—causal 132. 8.—With words sig- 
nif. fullness or want ib. 10. a— 
—worth or the opp. ib. 10. b.—re- 
membering or forgetting ib. 10. d. 
—care for, admire, contemn, spare, 
ib. 10. e.—accuse and condemn, ib. 
10. g.—with verbs of sense, per- 
eelving, etc. ib. 10. h.—enjoy, prof- 
it, ib. 10.i1.—with superlatives 132. 
n. 23.—surpass, rule, and opp. 132. 

_12.—after adj. and Particip. e. g. 
in sxés, With a priv. 132. 13, and n. 
27.—with os, ras éye:, etc. ib. n. 
28.—with subst. omitted, ib. n. 30. 

_— absolute in beginning of a 
clause, ib. n. 29.—double, ib. n. 14. 

Genttive of a Subst. with pron. possess. 
127. n. 13.—in apposit. with an 
adj. ib. marg.—in answer to the 
question whence? 132. 3.—after 
neuter pronouns 132. n. 5. 

Genitive with Particip. 144. 6. o.— 
Gen. of the Infin. (éuexa), 405. 5. ¢. 
—with the Infin. 142. 2. b—Gen. 
in main clause instead of subject 
in minor clause 151. I. 6. 

Genttive absolute 145. 2, and n. 7.— 
laxly instead of the particip. alone, 
145. n. 1, 8.— instead of Dat. 145. 
n, 2; 133. n. 10.—without subject 
expr. 145. 4, and n. 9.—from an 
impers. verb, 145. n. 9 sq.—from 
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verbs Pass. as dn\wGevros, onpay- 
Oévrwv, 145. 3, and n. 10,—with 
ws, 145. n. 7. 

Gentile nouns 119. m. 49 aq. 

Gerund made by Infin. 140. 3. 

Grave accent 9. n.1; 13. 2, and n. 1. 


H. 


Hearing, verbs of, constr. 132. 10. h. 
Heteroclites 56. 5, and n. 4 sq. 
Hexameter, App. "A. 10. 

Hiatus 29. with Hom. digamma 6. 
n. 3.—after ri, ore, eto. 29. n. 1; 
comp. 30. n. 3. 
apes 151. IIL. 1; 

p. 469. 
Haibane verse, App. A. 8. 
ie 15. 2. 
Retic clauses, see Conditional. 


I. 


Ictus 7.158q. App. A. 20. 

Imitative verbs 119. m. 13. 

Immediate signification 113.2; 135. 
n. 1. 

Imperative 88. 6—in 3, see Jc.—of 
the Fut. 96. n. 9.—3 Plur. 103. m. 
15.—2 pers. for 3 pers. with mwas 
etc. 129. n. 13.—in Plur. instead 
of Sing, 129. n. 13.—in Sing. in- 
stead of Plur. ib—Dual 129. 6.— 
Perf. Act. and Pass. 137. n. 13.— 
Pres. and Aor. 137. 5.—in relat. 
clauses and after orc, 139. m. 36.— 
after Sore, 139. m. 55 marg.—with 
negation 148. 3.—Pertphrases for, 
103. 15.—made by ov and 2 pers. 
Fut. Ind. 137. n. 6.—by ri ov; ib. 
—by ozws, 139. m. 46.—by 1 pers 
Plur. and Sing. of the Subj. 139. 
m. 3.—by the Subj. with pn, ib. 
m. 4.—by the Opt. and Opt. with 
_ dy, ib. m.7, 15.— with Pave, 150. 
m. 37. —by the Infin. 140. 7.—by 
the Acc. c. Inf. 141. n. 6.—omitted 
129. 20. 

Imperfect, Synt. 137. 2, and n.7 marg. 
—lImpf. and Pres. ‘de conatu 137. 
n. 10.—impl. what is customary, 
wont, 137. 4.—with dy, 139. m. 12, 
28, 29 —instead of Aor. 2, 96.n. 3. 
—instead of Plupf. 139. m. 29.— 
in clauses of wishing 139. m. 8. 

Impersonals, 129. 18.—in the Par- 
ticip. 145. n. 9, 10.—in the Infin. 
141. n. 6. 

Inchoative vorbs 112. n.7; 119.m. 14. 

Inclination of the accent 14. 1 sq. 


comp. App. 
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Indefinite pronoun 77; see tis, ri, in 
Greek Index. 

Indicative in the indirect style and 
parenthetic clauses 139. m. 23, 34, 
69.—Preterite without dy, as xpi, 
€der, etc. 139. m. 13. 

Indtrect style, see Oratio. 

Infinitive 88. 7.—of contr. verbs 106. 
4.—in vas, accent, 103. m. 6.—Aor. 
2, 103. m. 4.— in pey, peva, ib. m. 
33.—in ev, nv, ev, ib. m. 34.—in 
as, ots, 105.n.18. Infinitive with 
and without art. 140. 1sq. see Ar- 
ticle —as subject 129. 18.—with dy, 
139. m. 18, 54.—after Sore, coos, 
otos, 139. m. 53 sq. 140. 4.—after 
demonstr. without dore 127.1. 6; 
140. n. 3, 5; comp. 132. n. 22.— 
as neut. subst. 140. 5 sq.—Act. in- 
stead of Pass. 140. 2.—as object, 
ib. 5, b.—after a prep. ib. 5, c.—in 
oblique cases, ib. n. 9—11.—with- 
out art. after subst. adj. or prep. 
ib. n. 8.—instead of Imperat. 140. 
7; 141. n.6.—Pres. instead of Aor. 
141. n. 1.—Aor. instead of Fut. 
140. n. 1.—after Gre, as, see ort.— 
with relat. and conjunct. 141. n. 5. 
—expr. entreaty, command, 141. n. 
6.—instead of Acc. c. Inf. 141, 3; 
142. n.4.—in parenthetic clauses 
140. n. 4.—with other subst. ad 
juncts, Inf. epexegeticus, 140. n. 2, 
11.—in apposit. with a subst. 140. 
n. 6.—after the idea of fearing, 
etc. 139. m. 50. 

Infinitive in Gen. with roi, 140. n. 10, 
11.—with ré instead of rov, ib. n.9, 
10.—in oaths, see # pnv.—absolute 
140.n.4.—Fut. and Aor. after ped- 
Leev, €Arricew, ete. 137. n. 11; 139. 
m. 18; 140. 1. c.—Attraction of 
cases With Infinit. 142. 2 sq.—near 
adjuncts with the Infin. 140. 5, 6; 
141. 1.—with negatives 148. 2. g. 
—omitted 151. [V. 8.—with Nom. 
or Acc. sec Nominative, Accusative. 

Infinitive and Particip. as comple- 
ment of a verbal idea, 140. n. 7; 
144. 6, and marg. 

Inseparable particles 120. 5. 

Insertion of conson. 19. n. 1.—of 8 
vowel, as ¢, 28. n. 3.—in ards, 74. 
n. 1. 

Interchange of consonants in the dia- 

- lects 16. n. 1.—of forms in declen- 
sion 56.2. See Mutations, Metu- 


plasm, ete. 
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Interjecttons 115. n. 7. 

Interrogatives, direct and indir. 17.2; 
78.1-3; 79. 2-5.—Synt. 127. 5 sq. 
139. m. 62 sq.—with art. 124. n. 3. 
—Interrog. clauses, direct and in- 
dir. 139. m. 62 sq.—several in one 
clause 127, 5. 

Intransttives 113; n. 1; 130. n. 2— 
with an object 131.1-3. See Verbs. 

Inversion 151. III: 143. 14.—of the 
subst. in relative constructions 
143. 5°. See Transposition. 

Ionics sometimes contract 28. 5; 105. 
n.1. . 

Itactsm, 3. note, marg. 

Iterative forms of verbs 83.n.8; 103. 
m.11; 105. n.12; 107. m. 34. 


, L. 

Labials, changed into p, 23. 1. 

Latin words in Greck 3. n. 1.—Lat. 
mode of writing Greek words 3. 2; 
5. 1. 

Lengthening of vowels 27. n.15, 16; 
28. 3 sq. 54. n. 2.—of the stem- 
vowel in verbs in ps, 106. 7, and 
n.7; 110.n.1. See also Long. 

Let, expr. by Mid. 135. 8. 

‘ Linguals before liquids, changes, 24. 
1.—sometimes unchanged before 
p, 24.1; 98. n. 5. 

Ingquids doubled 7. n. 15; 83. n. 2. 

Local endings ot, ow, 26. 3.—du, guy, 
56. n. 9. 

Long syllables by cesura 7. n. 15.— 
before double consonants 27: n. 17. 
—long by nature 7. 6. 


M. 


Macedonian dialect 1. n. 8. 

Masculine forms with subst. fem. 123. 
n. 1; see also Dual._—Masc. Plur. 
with fem. Sing. 129. n. 14. 

Material, Gen. of, 132. 6. 

Metaplasm 56. 5, and n. 7 sq. 

Metathesis 110. 11, and n. 7. See 
Transposition. 

Middle 89. 1 sq.—Synt. intrans. and 
transit. 135. 

Minor clauses in Infin. 141. n. 5. 

Mixed Sound or diphth. in contr. verbs 
105. n. 15, 16.—in verbs in pu, 106. 
§.—short 28. n. 10. 

Monosyllables, accent of, 11. 3; 43. 
2. 2.—quantity 41.n.3; 42. n. 2. 
—omit contraction 50. n. 3. 

Moods, of the Perf. and Fut. 137. n. 
12, 13.—after primary and histor. 
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tenses 139. m. 9 sq. comp. m. 67. 
—their relations of time 137. 5.— 
See Subjunctive, Optative, etc. 

Movable final letters 26. 

Mutations of the consonants 16.—of 
vowels 27.—in particles 117. 

Mutes before liquids; no position 7. 
9, and n. 13, 15.—in reduplication 
83. n. 1. a. 


N. 


Names, proper in vos from vois, 60. 5. 
&. marg.—with and without art. 
124. 3.—Names of cities 32. 4, and 
n. 4.—of animals 32. n. 3.—of 
trees ib. 4.—of rivers, months, ib. 3. 

Nasal sounds 4, 4.—inserted 112. 10. 

Nedum 150. m. 3, 6. 

Negatives, see ov, py, etce.—double 
148. 6.—accumulated, destroy each 
other, or also strengthen each oth- 
er, ib. n. 6-8. 151. VI. 1.—after 
negat. verbs 148. n. 9. 

Neuter, of the adj. 60, 62.—supplied 
63.n. 3.—Synt. 128.—as adv. 115. 
4; 128. n. 4; 129. n. 5.—of the 
compar. and superlat. as adv. 115. 
5.—of the art. 125. n. 6; 128. n. 
2; see Periphrase, also rd, rd, etc. 
—of the adjective as predicate 129. 
8.—Plur. with sing. 129. 3.—Plur. 
as predicate instead of sing. 129. 
n.9; 134. n.3.—Plur. referred to 
persons 129. n. 10; to abstracts 
129. 8, and n. 11.—Plur. with sev- 
eral subjects 129. 4 sq.—Plur. of 
adj. instead of a subst. idea 128. 3. 
—of Pron. in Acc. instéad of Gen 
and Dat. with verbs 131. 8. 

Neuter verbs and predicates con- 
strued personally 151. I. 7. 

Nominative, its formation 40-42.— 
Synt. 129 a.—for the Voc. in appo- 
sit. ib.—for the Voc. after xai, ib, 
—with the Infin. 142, 2.a.—double 
131. 6.—Nom. of the relat. suffers 
attract. 143. 13 marg.—with Inf. 
instead of Acc. c. Inf. 142. n. 3.— 
with Inf. c. ré, rov, r@, Sore, 142. 
3, 4.—Nom. of the Partieip 144. 
n.5; ib. 6.a.—Nom. absolute 145. 
n. 4. See also Anacoluthon. 

Numerals 70, 71.—Numeral signs 2. 
n. 3, 4. 


O. 


Object, not expressed 130. n. 2.—com- 
mon, expressed only once 130.n.1; 
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143. 7.—remoter 130. 2; passes 
over into the Nom. in Pass. and 
Mid. 134.7; 135. 6.—new object 
with the Mid. 135. 5.—with Aefay 
woteio Oa, etc. 131.n.7 ; comp. 145. 
n, 6.—in main clause instead of 
subject in minor clause 151. 1.6.— 
with Intransitives, see Accusative. 

Objective clauses, i.e. which express 
an object, 130. n. 4. 

Omission, of the art. see Article —of 
a subst. between the art. and Gen. 
125. 5sq. 132. n. 30.—with adjec- 
tives 123. 5eq.—of the copula 129. 
20; 143. 9 sq.—of the demonstr. 
127. 1.d; comp. 130. 5. 143.7; 
causes attraction 143. 13, and marg. 
—of the object 130. 5, and n. 2.— 
of the subject with Acc. c. Inf. 141. 
3; comp. 144. 6.a.—of the apodo- 
sis 151. V. 2.—of the predicate 143. 
n. 3.—of the preposit. see Preposi- 
trons. See also Ellipsis. 

Optative, formation 88. 5.—3 pers. in 
os and az, accent 103. m. 7.—in oiny, 

ppv, 103. m.13; 105. n. 4.—in unp, 

vpnv, 107. m. 33; 110. n. }.—Aor. 
in ea 103. m.14.—Perf. 98. 4; 103. 
m. 13; 137. n. 12.—Synt. 139. m. 
1, 7 sq.—as expr. wish, command, 
ib. m. 7.—with dy for the Fut. ib. 
m. 15.—after primary tenses ib. m. 
48, 67.—after execday, Gray, ib. m. 
68.—in orat. obl. ib. m. 67.—with 
the idea of repetition, ib. m. 39.— 
Perf. and Fut. 137. n. 12.—with 
py, 148. 3, and 2. c.—instead of 
Inf. in orat. obl. 139. m. 69. 

Oratio obliqua 141. 2 sq.—passes over 
into the direct style 139. m. 69. 

Ordinal numbers in Ace. 131.9, and 
n.15; 128. n. 6. 

Orthotone 14.7. 


P 


Parathesis 121. .2. 

Parenthetic clauses in orat. obl. 139. 
m, 69. 

Past in like gender with the whole, 
as TAS yns 7 apior, 132. n. 3.—in 
like case with the whole 132. n. 4, 
comp. 131. n. 10. 

Parts of speech 31.—names in Greek 
with art. 125. n. 7. 

Participles, form 88. 8; accent 103. 
m. 8, 9.—in ews, 110. n. 6. c.— 
Pres. oxytone 108. V. 7.— Perf. 
fem. in ga 110. 10.—Perf. with 
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pres. form 111. 2, and n. 2.—Synt. 
Dual instead of Plur. 129. 6—in 
diff. gendcr and number 129. 11.— 
with dy, 139. m.17; 144. 6. a, and 
nh. 14.—with case changed 142. n. 
1; 144. n. 5.—depend on other 
Particip. 144. 4.—Neuter 145. n. 
10. 2; instead of abstract 128. 3. 
—Part. and Inf. as complement of 
a verbal idea 144. 6; comp. 139: 
m. 17. 

Participles in Sing. with several sub- 
jects 129. 10.—in neut. plur. ib. n. 
11.—constr. xara ouvecw, ad sen- 
sum, 129.11, and n. 2; 144. n. 5. 
—c. Gen. (ovpdépor,) 132. n. 26.— 
in Nom. for another case 145. n. 4. 
—in Nom. for Dat. 144. n. 9.—ab- 
solute, see Case absolute. 

Participle of the Aorist, relation of 
time, 137.6; 144. n. 3.—of the 
Fut. 144. 3—of the Aor. instead 
of Pres. 144. n. 3.—Pres. instead 
of Aor. and Fut. 144. n. 3, 4.— 
Pres. de conatu, 137.n.10; 144. n. 
4.—Pres. continued and simulta- 
neous 137.6; 144. n.3; 145. 2.— 
Pres. with emi, 145. n. 5.—Lat. 
Fut. Pass. Part. by the Inf. 140. 3. 

Participles, several successive ones 
without cai, 144.4.—Part. contains 
the main action, instead of the. 
verb 144. 5.—connected with par- 
ticles 144. 8 sq.—serves in peri- 
phrases 144. 9.—has declinable 
adjuncts in same case 144. 7.—in 
the various oblique cases 144. n. 
5, 8, 9.—case of the Part. attract- 
ed 144. n. 11.—Part. itself attract- 
ed 144. n. 12.—seemingly redun- 
dant 144. n. 19; 150. m. 34, 40- 
42.—with negatives 148. 2. f. 

Particimal construction in Dat. 133. 
n. 6, 8; 145. n. 3.—e€pot BovdAope- 

, etc. 133. n. 6.—Gen., absol. see 

nitive.—in connection with other 
constructions 144. 4, and n. 5.— 
elliptical turns in a main clause, 
in relative and other minor clauses, 
151. IV. 5, 9. 

Particles, copulative, omitted in enu- 
merations 151. 1X. 2.—between 
two Particip. 144. 4.—where the 
predicate stands first 151. IX. 2.— 
Inseparable particles, 120. 5, and 
n. 10-13.—expletive 149. 2.—d¢, 
ré, etc. between art. and subst. 125. 
9.—between prep. and subst. 147 
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n, 3.—between prep. and art. 126. 
n. 3.—modified by the mood 139. 
m. 21.—with Participles 144. 8 sq. 

Passive, natural 89. 2.—Synt. 134.— 
personal constr. 151. I. 7.—Passive 
tenses in Deponents 113. n. 6.— 
Pass. signif. with Act. form 113. 
n. 4. 

Patronymics 119. m. 55.— Vocat. 
34. 5. 

Pqulopost Future, see Future 3. 

Pentameter, App. A. 11. 

Percetving, verbs of, 132. 10. h.— 
with mapa, 147 wapa c. Gen.—in 
Pres. 137. n. 7, 8.—with Particip. 
144.6. | 

Perfect 81. 4, 5; 97; 137. 1.—not 

- yet aspirated in Hom. 97. n. 6.— 
little used by him, ib.—in yea, 102. 
n. 9, and marg; see also Perz- 
phrase.—with signif. of Pass. 113. 
7, and n. 3. II; 107. m. 22.—takes 
also a pres. form and accent 111. 
2; 108. II. 3, marg—Syncopated 
97. n.7; 107. m. 23; 110. 9, 10. 
——gives rise to new themes 111. 1, 
2.— without redupl. 83. n. 9.— 
moods of, 137. n. 12. 

Perfect 2 of verbs in é, dw, 97. n. 4. 
—not Perf. Middle 89. n. 2; 113. 
n. 3. IT. 

Perfect Pass. accent 103, m. 5.—with- 
out augm. 84. n. 3.—without re- 
dup]. 110. 8, and marg.—3. plur. 
Pass. 103. m. 20 sq.—as Perf. Mid. 
136. 3. 

Pertphrase, in numerals 70. n. 1, 3 
and marg. 71. n. 1.—of the Perf. 
Act. 97. n. 6.—of the 3 plur. Perf. 
Pass. 98. 2.—of the Opt. and Subj. 
Perf. Pass. 98. 4.—of the Opt. and 
Subj. Perf. Act. 137. n. 12.—of the 
Fut. with pedrgew, 137. n. 11.—of 
the Fut. exactum 138. 4.—with 
the art. 125. n. 6.—of a pr. name 
with epi, etc. 150. m. 25.—of a 
preterite with éyw, 144. n. 18.— 
with the Particip. 144. 9, and n. 
16-18. 

Person, see the articles -oaz, -et, -arat, 

, -yrt, etc. in Greek Index. 

Personal pronouns, omitted as sub- 
ject 129. 15—in Acc. with Inf. 
and Part. instead of Nom. 141. n. 
4; 142.n.3; 144. n. 8.—in Nom. 
instead of Acc. with the Inf. 141. n. 
4; 142. n.3.—of 3 pers. when used 
127. n. 4.—periphrase 128. n. 2. 
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Personal construction, with anos eipé, 
Aeyopat, ete. 144. 6. a; 151. I. 7. 

Pleonasm 151. VI. 

Pluperfect Act. Ion. and Att. forms 
in ea and n, 103. m. 12.—3 Plur. 
Pass. 103. m. 22.—has in Pass. 
same form with Aor. 2, 110. n. 4. 
—with signif. of Impf. 113.7; of 
Aor. 110. 8 marg. 137. n. 1.— 
without syllab. Augm. 83. n. 7.— 
made by Aor. or Impf. 137. n. 1. 
—with dy, 139. m. 12. b; 139. 
m. 28. | 

Plural instead of Sing. in pronouns 
72.n.6.10; ib. n. 7.—in dialogue 
—129. n. 13.—with collectives, ib. 
n. 12.—in direct address instead 
of Sing. ib. n. 13.—Plur. masc. 
with fem. Sing. ib. n. 14. 

Position, 7. 8, 14—by mid. mutes be- 
fore A, p, v, 7. 10.—by the Digam- 
ma, 6.n.3; 7. n. 15.—Posstio de- 
belts 7. 9. 

Positive instead of Comparative 139. 
m. 56; 149. m. 7. 

Possession expr. by the Gen. 132. 7. 

Possessives 127. 7.—periphrase of, 
ibid.—with art. see Pronown.—for 
the objective Gen. of pers. 132. n. 
1.—not expressed 127. 8.—with rd 
for personal pron. 128. n. 3. 

Predicate without art. 129. 2.—also 
stands first, ibid.—in Neut. of the 
adj. 129. 8.—in diff. gender and 
number from the subject 129. 11, 
and n. 12 sq.—in Plur. instead of 
Sing. 129. n. 5.—in Sing. instead 
of Plur. 129. 5, and n. 4.—omitted 
143. n.3; 151. IV. 3. 

Prepositions 115. 2.—Synt. 147.—Aoc- 
cent 117.3 sq.—stand without case 
147. n. 5.—adverbial, ib.—before 
pron. pers. 72. n. 3.—omitted ? 130. 
4; 131.7; 132.3; 132. 10.c; 133. 
2. a; 140. n. 10.—are abridged, 
cay, etc. 117. n. 2.—separated from 
their caso, 147. n. 7; sce Thmestes. 
—improper, 146. 4, and n. 2 sq.— 
Compounds with prep. 121. 2; 
147. n. 5-8; govern the cases of 
their prep. 133.3; 147. n. 9. 

Prepositions, put only once with two 
ideas 147. n. 2.—omitted before 
relative and like clauses, ibid.— 
before the participial construction 
145. n. 5.—govern whole clauses 
147. n. 4.—repeated alone instcad 
of a compound verb 147. n. 7; 
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comp. 117. 3.—with Infin. 140. 5. 
ce; see Infinttive. 

Present, strengthened form, 92. 1 8q. 
112. 1 sq. 119. 4.—synon. with 
Perf. 113. 7 sq.—Indic. Synt. 137. 
n.7; Pres. histortcum, ib.— with 
signif. of the Perf. as 7xw, etc. 137. 
n. 8.—Pres. and Impf. de conatu, 
ib. n. 10; comp. 144. n. 4.—in- 
stead of other tenses 137. n. 8. 

Preterite, Indic. in clauses of wish- 
ing 139. m. 8.——with dy, ib. m. 12, 
28.— without ay, ib. m. 13, 30 b, 
51. 

Proclitics 13. n. 3. 

Prolongation, see Lengthening. 

Pronouns, see Demonstrative, Rela- 
tive, Personal, Adverbial, etc.—As 
predicate, gender, 129. 10 sq.— 
often have the art, 124. n. 2~4.—in 
Acc. instead of other cases 131. 8, 
and n. 12.—not inserted 130. 5. 

Proper names, see Names. 

Property, expr. by the Gen. 132. 7. 

Prosthesis 19. n. 4. 

Protasts with Infin, 141. n. 6. 

Protestation, forms of, 151. III. 6. 

Punctuatton 15. 1 sq. 

Pure vowels 28. 1.—verbs 91. 4. 

Purpose expressed by Inf. c. rod et rd, 
140. n. 10; comp. 132. 8—Verbs 
of, with foll. Inf. 140. 1—See wa, 
etc. 


Q. 

Quality, expr. by the Gen. 132. 7. 

Quantity, 7.1.—by authority 7. 11.— 
of syllables in the poets 7. 12 sq. 
—of the penult in Gen. 41.n.1; 42. 
3 sq.—of the last syllable in Nom. 
41. n.2; 42. 2. 

Quivis, how made, 143. n. 7. 


R. 


Reciprocal pronouns 74. 4.—recipr. 
siznif of the Mid. 135. 7. 

Reduplication of the Perf. 82. 4sq.— 
falls away 110. 8, marg.—of the 
Pres. 112.13; 114 €yw, marg.—of 
the Aor. 82 ult. 83. n. 10; 85. n. 
4.—in verbs in pe, 106. 6.—Att. 
redupl. 85; in Aor. 2, 85. n. 3, 
and marg. in Pres. 112. 13; in 
subst, 119. m. 24. 

Reflexives 74. 3.—Synt. 127. 3 sq.— 
separated in Hom. 74. n. 3.—of 3 
pers. for 1 and 2 pers. 127. n. 5.— 
omitted 130. n. 2.—reflex. signif. 
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of Act. forms 130. n. 2; comp. 113. 
3 sq.—expr. with Mid. 135. 8.— 
with Acc. c. Inf. 141. 3 sq. 

Relative, in crasis 29. n. 3.— Synt. 
127. 6.—construction 139. B. m. 
31sq. 143; 151. I. 2, 5.—agrees 
with predicate of the same clause 
143. 4.—with the art. 125. n. 9.— 
with the Inf. 141. n. 5.—instead 
of a demonstr. 143. 6; comp. 139. 
m. 35a, oid pw’ f€opyas.—for two 
clauses 143, 7, 8. 

Relative clauses 143; 139. B.—with 
causal signif. 139. m. 35 a.—in- 
stead of dare, ib. m. 35 b.—in 
Opt. impl. repetition, ib. m. 39.— 
person of the verb with the relat. 
143. 2; after Vocat.ib.n.1; after — 
several subst. ib. 3.—constr. xara 
cuvecwv, ib. 5.—omission of the 
copula and of the verb 143.9, 16; 
151. IV. 5.—Place of the relat. 143, 
10.—with foll. dre or yap, 143. 11. 
—elliptical turns in relat. clauses 
143.7; 151. IV. 5—thcy take the 
antecedent in themselves 143. 12. 
— Attraction 143. 14; 151.1. 4; 
also with the relat. in the Nom. 

- 143.13 marg. and 16; and with de- 
monstr. expr. 143. n. 4.—Attr. of 
the antecedent noun or pron. 143. 
17.—Relat. clause with prep. 147. 
n, 2.—with negative 148. 2. f.— 
instead of subst. 127. 1. d. 

Repetition, particles of, and clauses, 
139. m. 39. 

Resolution of long sounds 28. n. 2.— 
of the Subjunct. in verbs in ps, 107. 
m. 40.—in dé, 114 deo fail. 

Resolution into the double sound, 105. 
n. 10.—of a vowel 28. n. 3.—of the 
Inf. ety into éev, 95. n. 11; 103. 
m. 4 marg. m 38.—of the Subjunct. 
Aor. Pass. in éw, efw, 103. m. 38.— 
of the diphth. in verbs in daw, du, 
and in ps, in epic writers 105. n. 
10, 11; 107. m. 40. 

Rhythm, App. A. 4. 

Rivers, names of, gender, 32. 3.— 
Synt. 124. 3. 

Root 39. 1, and n. 1; 91. m. 2. 


S. 
Sampi, figure, 2, n. 3 and marg. 
App. B. 
Schema Alcmanicum 129. n. 5.—Ptn- 
daricum 129. n. 6.—xaé’ dAoy xat 
wépos 131. n.10; 133. 5. 
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Secondary forms, short, as xpi, 80, 
ete. 57. n. 3; 64. n. 3. 5.—Second- 
ary clauses, see Minor. 

Self, 127. 2. 

Semivowels 4. 3 marg. 21. 1. 

Senarius, App. A. 15; comp. 1. 10; 
7.n. 15. 

Sense, verbs of, constr. 132. 10. h. 
See Perceiving. 

Sermo, see Oratio. 

Shifting of the accent, see Accent. 

Short syllables used as long 7. 14, 
15 sq. 27. n. 13. 

Shortening of the vowel after Att. 
redupl. 97. n. 3.—in the Subjunct. 
103. m. 39; 107. m. 44.—of 3 pers. 
Plur. 103. m. 27; 107. m. 39; 110. 
n. 1.—in Particip. fem. Perf. ceca- 
puia, 97, n. 3. 

Singular instead of Plur. 129. 3 sq. 
—in addressing several 129. n. 13. 

Smooth mutes, see Tenues. 

So called 144. n. 10. 

Spiritus on diphth. 6. 2.—changed in 
crasis 29. n. 6.—lenis for asper 6. 
n. 1, 2.—in the digamma makes a 
position 6.n.3; 7. n. 15.—passes 
over into o, 112. 17; 114 éme, 
marg. 

Stem 33. 6 sq. 39. 1, and n.1; 92. 
2-7.—Stem-vowel in verbs in pe, 
106. 2. 

Stigma 2. n. 2, marg. 

Strengthening of demonstratives 79. 
4; 116.7. See also Superlatives. 

Style, indirect, seo Oratio. 

Subject 129. init.—omitted 129. 14, 
15; with Acc. c. Inf. and Particip. 
141. 3; 142. 2; 144. n. 8; with 
Gen. absolute 145. 4.—several, 
number 129. 4, 5; gender 129. 9, 
10.—Subj. in Acc. c. Inf. is put 

against rule in Acc. 141. n.4; in 
Nom. ib, and 142. 4.— of the foll. 
verb as object of the preced. 151. 
I. 6. 

Subjunctive, formation of 88.—in €0, 
eiw, 3 p. nn, etc. 103. m. 38.—short- 
ens the mood-vowel 103. m. 39.— 
in opt, 103. m. 37.—Subj. and Opt. 
of verbs in ups and of the Aor. in 
vy 107. m. 33; 110. 6, and n. 1.— 
Aor. Pass. 103, m. 38.—Perf. Pass. 
98. 4.—periphrase for Perf. Act. 
137.n.12.—Synt. of Subjunct. 139. 
m. 1 sq.—delib. v. dubitat. 139. m. 
2, 63.—adhortat. 139. m. 3.—for 
the Fut. 139. m.6.—after ov pn, ibid. 
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—in indirect questions ib. m. 62, 63. 
—with ay, ib. m. 14.—Aor. with ay 
for Fut. exact. ib. m. 16.—after 
historical tenses ib. m. 45, 67.— 
with py ib. m. 50; 148. 4. 
Subjunct. and Opt. in one clause in 
om. 139. m. 7, 14 marg.—Sub- 
junct. and Fut. in one clause ib. 
m. 5. 

Substantives, derivation, 119. 6 sq.— 
with Dat. or Acc. of verb 130. n. 3. 
—stand as adj. 63.n.7; 123. n.1. 
—are compared 69. 3.—With two 
attrib. adjuncts and the art. 125. 
n, 3a.—represented by clauses 
127.1. d; 130, n. 4.—by the Inf. 
140. 5sq.—See Omission. . 

Superlative strengthened 123. n. 9. 

Supine in u, 140. 2. 

Swearing, verbs of, constr. 131. 2. 

Syllables, division into, 120. n. 9. 
See also Long and Short. 

Synalephe 28. n. 6. 

Syncope 47>—in conjugat. 110. 1-10. 
—as basis of the form in jz, 106. n. 
6sq. See Eliston, Perfect, Aorist. 

Synecphonesis 29. n. 11. 

Synesis, see Constructto xara ovveowy. 

Synizesis 28. n.6; 29. n. 11. 

Synthesis 121. 3. 


rT. 


Technical words and names, App. D. 

Telic or final clauses 139. m. 45 sq. 

Tenses, primary and historical 81. 5; 
87. 3, and n. 5; 93.—with the 
moods 139. m. 9, 45 sq. 67.—usual 
and unusual 104. 

Tenues for aspirates 17. n.1; 21. 3. 

That, clauses with, made by éri, os, 
etc. 139. m. 58-60.—by Acc. c. 
Inf. 141. 2, and n. 2.—by Particip. 
144. 6.—by dre 139. m. 59.—by el, 
ib. m. 60. 

Themes 92. 6.—double, ib.—unusual, 
ib. 5.—new 111.—difference of 
themes 112. 1 sq.—Verbs made up 
from several themes 112. 18. 

Thesis 7.n.15; App. A. 20. 

T hessalian Genitive 35, n. 4. 

Tmesis 147. 0.7; comp. 117.3; 147. 
n. 3. 

Transitive and intrans. in the same 
verb, 130. n. 2; 131. 3. 

Transposition of letters 30.n.2; 110. 
11 sq.—Bapdtoros, etc. 67. n. 3.— 
Aor. 2, 96. n. 7.—of the accent, 
see Accent. 
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Trees, names of, gender, 32. 4 sq. 
Trimeter, App. A. 12. 


U. 


Union-vowel 87. 4 8q.—omitted in 
verbs in pt, 106. 3; comp. n. 6 sq. 
—Syncope of it 110. 5, 6. 


¥: 


Verbs pure, contracted, liquid, peri- 
spomena (circumflex } barytone 
91.4; 103.2; 105.—Intrans. an 
transit. differ from Immediate and 
Causat. 113. n. 1.—Intrans. with 
Acc, see Accusative. See also 
Predicate. - 

Verbals in uxéds 132. 13; comp. 130. 
n. 3.—in réos, rds, see Adjective. 

Versification, App. A. 1 aq. 

Vocative, in & from ys, 34. 5.—quan- 
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tity 34. nm. II. 4.—like the Nom. 
35. n. 2; 45. 1 sq.—of the Parti- 
cip. 45. 1.—Synt. 129 a.— instead 
of Nom. as predicate, ib. n. 2. 

Vowels, doubtful, ancipites, 7. 3, and 
nh. 2.—pure 28. 1.—long ahd 
diphth. when short 7. 16 sq.—See 
also Doubling, Lengthening, Short- 
ening. 


W. 

Whole, see Part. 

Wishing, clauses of, 139.m. 8; 141. 
n. 6; 148. 2.c; ib. n. 7; 149. m. 
1. ult. 

Wont, see Customary. 

Writing, ancient mode of, 37. n. 14; 
117. n. 2, marg. 


A 
Zeugma, 151. VIL. 


GREEK 


INDEX. 


Nore. This Index is not intended to supersede the necessity of constant refer. 


ence to the Catalo 


es of Barytone, Contracted, and Deponent Verbs, in App. F; 


as also to the Catalogues of Irregular Nouns and Verbs in $ 58, and § 114. The 
forms there given and explained are for the most part not included in the present 
Index.—The figures refer to the sections and subdivisions. 


A. 

a Dor. for 7, 27.n. 5; 34. 1V. 1. 4; 
girdow 95. n. 8.—Ion. into ¢, 27. 
n. 9; 105. n. 8.—alternate, see 
Alternate. 

@ for n, 27. n. 5; 34. IV. 1, 4; 95. 
n. 7.—after p, €, 4, 34. 2; 53.1; 
60. 2,6; 95. 5, and n.6; 101. 4; 
110. n. 1, 2. 

& for n, 27.n.6; 97. n. 3 dpapvia.— 
& and o before e into a and ot, 27. 

om. 2. 

q impr. diphth. 5. 2. 

a privative 120. 5 sq. comp. 26. n. 2. 
—with adj. fem. 60. 4—Adj. with 
a priv. take the gen. 132. n. 27. 

a intensive 120. n. 11.—copulative, 
ib. 

-a, quantity, 34. IT. 1-4; 43. n. 3; 
long in acc. sing. 52; in adj. fem. 
60. 2.—As ending of acc. sing. in- 
stead of » (8da) 44. 2, and n. 2.— 
of adv. 115. n. 3.—of subst, 119. 
m. 24. 

-4 in neut. plur. of words in os, ra 
Seopa, etc. 56. 6. 

-aa in hypothet. Perf. 97. n.7. 

ddaros 114 adw.—daros 114 do. 


dyapa: constr. see Javpd¢o. 
dyay in compos. 25. n. 3. 


dyavaxreiv, see Emotion. 
c.acc. 132. 10. f, marg.—with 

Particip. 144. n. 6.—with el, 139. 
m. 60. 

dyyéAAopzas in pers. constr. 151. I. 7. 

aye, for plur. 115. n.7; 129. n.13.— 
before 1 pers. Subj. 139. m. 3.— 
&ye 37, 149. m. 28. 

éyew and compounds, signif. 130. n. 
2.—yeipds 132. n. 10.—dywr, with, 
150. m. 33; comp. 144. n. 3.. 


ayopdfew oc. gen. 132. 10. ¢. 

ayopatos as adv. 123. 6. 

dypet, aypetre, 115. n. 7, 

Gypotos tuyyaver, 133. n. 155 144. 
n. 7. 

ayucevs, 53. 2. 

dyxt, dooov, etc. 67. n. 7; 115. 7.— 
c. gen. 146. 4; comp. 133. 4. ¢e, 
marg. 

adans c. gen. 132. 10. d. 

adedguibé 36. marg. 

anv, Gy, 6. gen. 132. 10. a. 

qons, “Asdns, 5. 3.—els gdov 125. 5; 
132. n. 30. 

adtxety c. acc. 131. 2.—c. dupl. ace. 
131. n. 12. 

G8ixos adixiay 131. n. 6. 

advuvaros, ©. Sore 140. 4.——ddvvarop 
sc. Sv, 145. n. 10. 2.—-8vvare gon, 
129. n. 9. 

aei, alei, 117. 32.—6 dei, 150. m. 39. 

-af{w, flexion 92. 10, and n. 3; 95. 6 
sq.—derivat. and signif. 104. 3; 
119.3; ib.m. 14. See -da. 

andov 56. n. 7. 

*abavaros 7. n. 14. 

’A@nva 34. n. 1.—seo. forms 56. n. ®. 

-aGov, -ddew, verbs, 112.12. - 

aOpdos, Gbpovs, 60. n. 1, 5.—dOpéos ae 
adv. 123. 6. 

aOupety mpaypact, 133. 4. ©. 

-at, elided 30. n. 5.—three like verbal . 
forms in -a, 103. m. 7, marg.— 
-at and -o: short 11.7; exceptions 
ib. n. 3. ; 

ai ydp, ate, ai xe, 117. n. 1; 139. m. 


, 8. 
ai xe wi@yrat, rvywpt, 139. m. 66. 
didos etc. 56. n. 8.—didda be 116. n. 3. 
-ain instead of n, 56. n. 2. 

alxia 7. n. 10. ; 
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-awva subst. fem. 119. m. 46. 

alviGev aivas 151. VI. 2. 

-aive, verbs in, flexion 101. 4, and 
n. 2.—derivat. and signif. 104. 3; 
119. m. 2, 9.—from verbs in dw 
and w, 112. 10, 11. 

saios, adj. in, constr. 123. 6. 

aipety constr. 132. 10. g.—alpeto Ba 
Mid. and Pass. 135.n.3; 136.n. 3. 

atpew and compounds, signif. 130. 
n. 2. 

-aipw, verbs in, flexion, 101. n. 2. 

-ats, ending of Particip. and Inf. -aica 
Part fem. 103. m. 29; 105. n. 18. 

alo @avopat in Pres. 137. n. 8.—c. gen. 
132. 10. h.—with Particip. 144.6.c¢. 

aloypov sc. dv, 145. n. 10. 2. 

aloyvverOa c. acc. 135. 5.—c. Inf. et 

art. 144. 6.—with ei, 139. m. 60. 

aireiy, dmasreiv, c. dupl. acc. 131. 5.— 
with mapa tios 131. n. 8.—alrovpal 
oe rovro, 135. n. 2. 

aircacGa, constr. 132. 10. g. 

-aiw, SCO -do. 

diw, augm. 84. n. 2. 

dxnv as predic. 129. 13. 

dxovre FAGev, etc. 133. n. 6; see éxey. 

axovrifew c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

Gxovey and compounds, constr. 132. 
10. h, and marg. 144. 6, marg.—in 
Pres. for Perf. 137. n. 8. 

Gxparns c. gen. 132. 12. 

dxparos, axparns, compar. 65. n. 2; 
66. n. 2. 

dxpos, position with art. 125. n. 5. 

GAadw c. gen. 132. 4. 

dAyetvy 131. n.3; ib.no.7; 133. 4.¢, 
marg. See Emoiton, etc. 

@reyifew c. gen. 132. 10. ¢. 

avéfew constr. 131. n.2; 132. 4. 

@nOes 150. m. 20. 

d@Ateus 53. n. 4. 

Ges c. gen. 132. 10. a.—as predic. 
198. 13. 

éXiocxoua, constr. 122. 10. g. 

GAtrew c, acc. 131, 2. 

dAxi 56. n. 8. 

GA\d, adda yap, and the like, 149. m. 
16.—aAda instead of 7 after com- 
par. ib. m. 7.—after a Vocat. ib. 
m. 9: 

GAAnAwy etc. 74. 4. 

Gos, érepos, 127. 10.—c. gen. 132. 
n. 24.—of dXAot, r@AAa, in Hom. 
126. n. 7; see also ra\Aa.—<aAXos 
in attr. 143. 17.—d)Aos redundant 
150. m. 12.—dAdXos dAdo, DdAobey 
@ dos, with plur 129. n. 12.—dAAo 
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fH, GAN’ Ff, 150. m. 12, 13.—dAdo rs 
4; Drdrore; 139.m. 62; 149. m. 18. 

aAXos re xai, 150. m, 14. 

aAdw as Imperat. 10£. n. 10. 

Gds, Des, 38. p. 52; 41. 8. 

age 57. n. 3, 

adonné 41, 2. 

dAws 56. n. 6. d. 

dpa 146. 3.—with particip. 145. n, 5. 
—dpa...xai, 150. m. 27. 

dpapravew c. gen. 132. 4. 

duéAes, 150. m. 20. 

dueXeiy c. gen. 132. 10. e.—with énxi 
c. dat. ib. n. 15.—adpedcioba Pass. 
134. 5. 

dunxavoy dcoy 129. n. 18; comp. 150. 
m. 8, and 151.1. 5. 

duthAaoGa c. dat. 133. 2. a. 

duds, duds, 73. n. 7, 2. 

Gumreyo 18. n. 3. 

apm\akioxew c. gen. 132. 4. 

duvvery, constr. 131. n. 2; 132. 4.— 
apuverOa Mid. 135. 2, 5. 

audi not elided in compos. 120. n. 8. 
—apoi, audis, 115.n.4; 146. n. 2. 
—Signif. 147. p. 415.—in compos. 
147. n. 6.—oi dui v. wepi ra 150. | 
m. 25.¢ 

dudueyvuvac c. dupl. ace. 131. 5.— 

id. with object 135. 4. 

"Auléee, 35. n. 2. 

Gupeo, auddrepos, 78. 4.—duddrepor, 
-pa, 150. m. 15.—position of dude 
and audér. with art. 127. 9.—dudeo 
with plur. 129. n. 7. 

duosyerus, dunyern, etc. 116. n. 5. 

-ay 3 plur. Perf. instead of -aor, 103. 
m. 27. 

-ay for -qy Inf. 105. 4. 

dy, édv, fv, 117. 2.—Synt. 139. m. 
14, 24. 

dy, epic xé, xév, 117. n. 1.—Synt. sig- 
nif. and usage 139, m. 10-20, 68, 
70.—omitted, 139. m. 13, 30 b, 51; 
om. with Subjunct. (Hom.) 139. m. 
25, 33, 38.—ay appended to parti- 
cles 139. m. 14, 24, 37.—with his- 
tor, tenses 139. m. 12.—with Fut. 
ib. m. 11.—with Inf. and Part. ib. 
m. 17; 144. 6. a.—after 8oxeiy, 
etc. with Inf. Aor. 139. m. 18.— 
position of dy, ib. m. 19.—repeated, 
ib. m. 20. 

ava apocopated 117. n. 2.—Synt. 147. 
p. 413.—in compos. 147. n. 6. 

ava up! 117. 3. 2.—Vocat. 41. 5, 
marg. 45. n. 5. 

avaBuivesy, -verGa, 135. 8. 
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dvaBaAdeoéat c. Inf. fut. 140. 1. c— 
“before an Inf. with or without rd, 

140. n. 7. 

dvayxafew with two acc. 131. n. 12. 

dvayxaios etut 151.1. 7. ¢. 

' dydyxn without copula 129. n. 18. 

dvayvacerat, 8C. 6 avayyaorns, 129. 16. 

avaxoweo 105. n. 7. : 

dvapipynoxey, constr. 131. 5; comp. 
132. 10. d, sq. 

avacceiacke 103. m. 11. 

advaooew c. gen. 132. 12.—c. dat. ib. 
n. 25. 

av8parro8ov 32.1; -8eoor 56, n. 8. 

aySpeia, avdpia, 119. m, 35. 

dvev 146. 4. 

dvnxoos c. acc. 130. n. 3. 

dyxovorew c. gen. 132, 10. h, marg. 

avi nrrov, augm. 116. n. 4. 

a@vnp (*) 7. nu. 12.—dvep 45. n. 1.— 
with pers. appell. 123. n. 6.—im- 
plied 125. 7. 

dnp, GvOpwros, 29. n. 3, marg. 

ae" dy, 147 avri. p. 412. 

dyOpwrros implied 125. n. 6; see also 

aynp. 

avia (i) 7. n. 10. 

"AwiBus 34. n. 4, 

-avos genit. quantity 41. n. 1. 

avrevreicerat, 121. n. 1; 147.n. 8. 

ari c. gen. 132. 10. c¢; 147. p. 412. 
—in compos. 147. a. 6. 

avrid(ew, ayriav, avrav, 131. 3; 132. 
5.d; 133. 4..¢, marg. 

Gyrixpu, Gvrixpus, 117. 1; 146. 4. 

avrivapBaveoOa c. gen. 132. 5. d, e. 

avrigoos 60. n. 5. 

avriov, avtia, dyra, 147 ayri. p. 412. 

avriroveio Gaz c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

-dvo, verbs in, 112. 11; quantity, ete. 
ib. n. 6. 

avwioros, 114 depo. 

dy@repos 69.2, marg.—avorépw 115.6. 

dios 132. 10. b.— personal constr. 
151. 1. 7... 

aftouv, -oveOa, constr. 132. n. 14. 

ao into ew, 27. n. 10; 34. 1V.5; 105. 
n. 8; 114 xpaw, marg.—into a 
Dor, 105. n. 14. 

-aos, ews, in pr. names, 27. n. 10, 
marg. 

drayopevey With fol]. yn, 148. n. 9. 

anradAaooey 130, n. 2.—c. gen. 132. 
4.—with éx, ib. n. 2. 

dras 62. n. 2.—Synt. 127. 9. 

aravpay c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

drewrew with foll. un, 148. n. 9. 

aneipnxevac c. dat. 133. 4. ¢. 
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dretpos c. gen. 132. 10. d. 

arePOcds 18. n. 3. 

dméxew c. gen. 132. 4.—dméyeobas 
with foll. pn, 148. n. 9. 

amoreiv With foll. pn, 148. n. 9. 

das eirety 140. n. 4. 

aré elided 117. n. 4.—dzo, ib. 3. 1.— 
signif, 147. p. 412.—in attr. 151. 
I. 8.—in compos. 135. 6; 147. n. 
6, 7.—implied 132. 3. 

arodidocGa c. gen, 132. 10. ¢. 

arodt8pacxew c. acc. 131, 2. 

droOynoKw, see Ivnoxw. 

aroxpunrew c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

Grodavew c. gen. 132. 10..i. 

aroXeiw, pers. constr. 151. I. 7. b. 

*"Ardd\Awy (a) 7. n. 14.—ace. 55. 3.— 
vocat. 45. 2. 

arroveer Oat (a) 7. n. 14. 

anofevovoat 103. m. 16. mare. 

aroméunw Pres. 137. n. 10. 

dmopety c. gen. 132. 10. a.—diropei- 
oda Pass. 134. 5. 

Gmoppaiey c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

Gmdppnrov sc. oy 145. n. 10. 2. 

aroorepeiv, constr. 131. 5; 132. 4. 

dwreaOa c. gen. 132. 5.6; ib. 10. h. 

ap, dpa, 117. n. 2; 149. m. 26.—dpa 
and dpa 149. m. 26, and two marg. 
notes. . : 

dpa, Gp’ ov, dpa wy, 139. m. 62; 148. 
5; 149. m. 18.—dp’ ody, ib. m. 26, 
marg. 

"apa (ep. dpn), also ’apn, 7. n. 12. 

dpacOa c. dat. 133. 2. ¢ 

apyés 120. n. 10. 

apéoxe triad 131. 3. 

dpern and “Apns, 68. 1, marg. 

apryety, constr. 131. n. 2. 

“Apns (a anceps) 7. n. 12; 58. See 
dpern. | 

aptorevery c. gon. 132. 12. 

Gpxros, 7, 32. n. 3. 

apx®, pers. constr. 151.1. 7. d. 

ap£dyuevos, Synt. 150. m. 31. 

dpxewv, dpyerOa, constr. 132. 3, 12.— 
dpywv Voc. 45. 1.—dpfas énoie, 
144. n. 3. 

dpxnv adv. 115. 4.—ré xar’ dpyds 
125. 8.. 

-as quant, 34. II. 5; 43.n.3; 52.— 
as ending of deriv. 119. m. 32.— 
Adj. in, 62. 3. } 

-as subst. fem. 63.5; 119. m. 53, 60. 
—as num. subst. 71. 4. 

doat, doacOat, c. gen. 132. 10. a, i. 

doeBev c. acc. 131. 2. 

-act, local ending, 116. 3. 


Ii 
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edow dat. plur. 47. 1; 58 vids 

-acxoy iterative tense 103. m. 11 8q. 

dopevos compar. 65. n. 4.—as ady. 
123. 6.—dopéve époi, etc. 133. n. 6. 

dooa, daca, 77. 3%, 3. 

doooy 115.7; see dyye. 

Gotnp, dotpacs, 47. n. 3. 

-arat, -aro, 3 plur. 103. m. 20; 105. 
n.9; 107.m. 34. . 

ardp after a Voo. 149. m. 9. 

dre with Particip. 144. n. 14. 

aréovra, 114 dado. 

Grep prep. 146. 4. 

drepos 29. n. 5.. 

drizafew co. gen. 132. 10. b. 

-aros, -drwos, old superlat. 68 ult. 69. 
n. 3. 

dros, 114 daw marg. and dw. 

drpéua, arpéuas, 26. n.2; 315. n. 4. 

drra, drra, 77. 2, 3. 

av 149. m, 20. 

avépvoay 121. n. 1. 

avée 116. n. 10. g.—adgis 117. n. 1.— 
avéis ad, wadw avers, 151. VE. 2. 

adpiov, 4, 125. 7. 

aurapans, gen. plur. avrdpxaw 49. n. 4. 

aurés 72. n. 1; 73, 2.—in compos. 
(wv) 27, n. 11.—Synt. 127. 2 sq.— 
for 6 adrds, pdves, and with ordi- 

. nals 127. n. 2.—atrdy and ard», 
tb. 38q. 7.—in genit. with pron. 
possess. ib. n. 13; as periphrase 
for possess. of 3 pers. ib. 7. 2.—in 
dat. without ovy, 133. n. 14.—6 
aurdés c. dat. 133. 2. f: with nai 


(atque) 149. m. 8.—atrd rd Kaddv, - 


ete. 128. n. 1.—avrd deifer, 150. m. 
17.—before a relat. 127.1. d.—ér 
avrds atr@ 127. n. 6.—abros daurdy 
$e tpse, ib.—aurd rovro 127. 1. ¢, 

atrws, avrws, 150. m. 17. 

agatpeiy, -eia Gat, constr. 131. 5, and n. 
8; 132.4; 135. n. 2.—Pass. 134. 6. 

adéwvra: 108. I. 1, marg. 

ddievas c. gon. 132. 4. 

dpOovos compar. 65. n. 2. 2. 

abun, 7, 34. III. 1. b. 

dx€wv, ovoa, 114 dxayiLe, 

-ax7, -axov, ete. 116. n. 5. 

dyGerOa: with Particip. 144. n. 6.— 
dy Oopdve hrOev, etc. 133. n.6. See 
also Emotion, etc. 

dypi, dypis, 26. 4.—Synt. 147. n. 2. 

-doo, fut. -dow 95. n. 3.—with altern- 
ate e« (€o) 105. n. 8, 13; comp. 
107. m. 36, 41.—derivat. and sig- 
nif. 104.3; 119. m. 6.—from verbs 
in o, 113. 7.—with alternate « (0) 
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in the first syll. ib. 8 —du. a(w, aie 

sec. forms of each other, ib. 9— 

desideratives 119.m. 12; see -caw. 
-deov into ¢wy, in 1 Decl. 34. IV. 5. 


B 


B inserted 19. n. 1; 110. 11. 2, and 
marg.—as characteristic 92. 8, and 
n. 1. 

BadXew and compounds, signif. 130. 
n. 2. 

Bapés ely, pers. constr. 151.1. 7. d. 

Bacirevew c. gen. 132. 12.—Baccrev- 
cas eroiea, etc. 144. n. 3. 

Bacwrevs without art. 124. n. 7. 

BaowXevrepos 69. n. 2. 

Bav num. sign, 2.n.3; 6.n.3; comp. 
App. B. 

Bévrigros 16. n. t. d. 

Bia, mpos Biay, 133. n. 12; 147 wpds 
c. acc. p. 419. 

Baler Oa c. dupl. acc.? 131. n. 12. 

Parag 66. 4, marg. 110. 11. 2, marg. 
114 rapdooo, marg. 

Brarrey c. acc. et dat. 131. 2, and 
n. 2.—xeAevOov 132. n. 28, marg. 

Brérew pdvoy 131. 3. 

BAnyoy 16. n. 1. b. 

Bondeiv e. dat. 131. n. 2. 

Bopéas, Boppas, 34. n. 1. 

BovdAopas without foll. Inf. 151. IV. 
8.—fovdes 163, m. 18.—épot Bav- 
Aopéev 133. n. 6.—€Boudduny with- 
out ay, 139. m. 13. 

Bods, declined 50.—Bas, Sav, ib. n. &. 
—ai Bdes 32. n. 3.—Bda 44. n. 2. 

Bpacowy 67. n. 3. a 

Bpedo, signif. 113. 2. 

Bpidew c. gen. et dat. 132. 10. a, and 
n. 14. — 


r 


y nasal 3.2; 4.n.2; 98. n. 7, marg 
—as characteristic 92.8, and n. 2: 
Doric 95. n. 2. | 

yap 149. m. 17.—place of, 125. 9; 
147. n. 3.—after Voc. 149. m. 9.— 
after relative clauses 143.11; 151. 
IV. 10.—as namely, omitted 151. 
IX. 3.—elliptical turns with ydp, 
143, 8, marg. ib.11; 151. IV. 10. 
—d)\Aa yap 149. m. 16. 

yaornp 47. 2, and n. 3. 

yy, characteristic 92. n. 3.—before pz 
in Perf. Pass. 98. n. 7. 

ye 149. m, 25.—place of, 125.9:; 147. 
n, 3.—appended to pron. 72. n. 4 
—yé per, yé pry, 149. m. 29 
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yeyaxer 111. n.1; 114, TEN-. 

yeAqy c. dat. 133. 4.6, 

~yehuos compound adj. 63. n. 5. 

yepew c. gen. 132. 10. a. 

yerrgy in Pres. 137. n. 8. 

yevos, yévous, yeves, diff. of signif. 133. 
4. c, marg. 

yepacds compar. 65. a. 3. 

ae 54.1. —Y€pay rd, 28, n. 10; 54. 


pes 4 in Hom, 126. n. 7. 

yevew, yeverOar, c. gon. 132. 10. h, i. 

yevpeOa 110. 8, marg. 

yeo- from y7 120. n. 2. 

y) 34. n.1.—implied 123. n.5; 125. 
5.—with and without art. 124. n. 7. 

ynpas 54. 1. 

yiyveoOas in number of pred. 129. 12. 
—c. gen. rarpés 132. 3.—-yiy. and 
elvas c. gen. of poss. 132.7, and n. 
13.—with Part. as periphrase of 
tenses 144. 9, and n. 16, 17.—ded 
rivos 147. p. 414, —ycyropéver ab- 
sol. 145. n. 10. 

ytyreoxew oc. Inf. et Part. 144. 6. 

yAadu 57. n. 3. 

yAnxey 16. n.1.b; 56. n. 6. @. 

impl. 123. n. 5. 
dea xovx dyvera 151, VI. 2. 
ait without art. 124. n. 7. 
56. n. 6. e. 

your 149. m. 25. 

yourd{erGas c. gen. 138. n. 11. 

ypavs decl. 50. 

ypaperOa: constr. 132. 10. g.—+ypa- 
gnyy ib. n. 16. 


yupyds Cc. gon. 132. 4. 


A. 

3 as characterist. 9% 8.3. ib. n. 3— 
inserted 19. n. 1.—doubled after 
augm. 83. n. 2 114 8etoas. 

8a for yp, 16. n. 1. bd. 

Oaep 45. n. I. 

dai. 149. m. 28. 

z) 28. n. 10. 

Secvivar ydpov 131. n. 114. 

Saxpuxéwoy 121. n. 1. 

Sapvaw, Sapynps, 112. 16. 

-8aros, (nuedawds, ete.) 79. n. 2. 

des, gen. plur. dgder, 43. n. 4. d. 

Sacacba c. dupl. acc. 131. 5.—c. 
gen. part. 131. n.9. Comp. dato 
$114. 

8acus c. gen. et dat. 133. 4. c, marg. 

de enclit. 14. n. 2; 116. 2. 

dd, Synt. 149. m. 9.— place of, 125. 
9; 126. 2-4, and n. 3,4; 147. n. 3. 
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—after a Voc. 149. m. 9.—put for 
other particles, 149. m. 9. 

def constr. 131. n. 4; 132. 10. a, and 
n. 14.—pexpod v. wodAob Beiv, déu, 
140. n.4; 150. m. 18; 151.1. 7. b. 
—periphrase with numerals 70. n. 

1.—8éoy part. 145. n. 10. 32.— es 

ten dv, 139. m. 13.—rov 8€ov- 
ros instead of 9 det, 132. n. 20. 

Seideypas, Seisexro, 114 seioas, and 
marg. 

deiva 73. 

Seavds eiys, personal, 151. I. 7. ¢. 

Scio Gace constr. 132. 10. a, and n. 14. 

deAcap, deAnros, 41. n. 7. 

Sepas 57. n. 2. 

deftas yxeipds 132. 14. b. 

Séonora 34. III. 2. 

Setpo, Sevre, Sevpi, 115. n. 8; 
6, 8. 

Sevraros 71. 1, marg. 

BéxGa 110. 8, ’ mare. 

dn, Synt. 149. m. 28 —place of, 125. 9. 

8nGev 149. m. 31. 

thse _ 151. F. 7. c.—dAAop Sr 153. 


broin, edprove 8¢, 129. 17. 
Anunmp, -rpa, 47. 2; 56. 2. 

-8nV, -8ov, adv. 119. m. 79, 80. 

Snore appended 80. n. 1; 116. 9; 
149. m. 28. 

ov, Sproule, 8nbev, 149. m. 31. 

Sera I 149. m. 28. 

&-, &ko-, 70. B. 3, and marg. 

Sia (i) 60, n. 1. 

dia prep. c. gen. et ace. 147. p. 414; 
comp. 133. 4. c, and n. 123.—in 
compos. 147. n. 6.—d:a rovro after 
Part. 144. n. 13. 

Bidyerv, StayiyverOar, Staredetv, with 

art. 144. n. 6. 

diabéc Gas 135. 6, ex. 

iv, Scedeiy, ¢. gen. part. 131. n. 9. 
duadeyerOar c. dat. 133. 2. b.—recip- 
roeal 135. 7. 

SvaveperOar reciprocal 136. 7. 

d:amparrea Gay, C. éore, 140. 4. 

dcampereiv, Svampenns, @..gen. 132. 12. 

deareXety with Part. 144. n. 6. 

diarpifo with Part. 144. n. 6. 

diadepew, Stadopos, c. gen. 132. 4, k2. 

ddaoxew c. dupl. acc. 131. 5.—bidee 
aoxecOai re 134. 6.—ddacndpevos 
mworepowo 132. 10. d. 

&ddvus c. gen. 132. 5. c.—‘te offer’ 
137. n. 10.—in compeunds, signif. 
130. n’?2 ult. 

deexerw 0. gen. 132. 4. 


116. 
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Bixacds efut mparre eto. 151. J. 7. c. 

Bian», Synt. 131.10; 146.4, and n. 2. 
—O:8dvat tard revos, 147 tnd, p. 419. 

Ocxpovs 60. n. 5. 

did, Sore, 115. n. 5; 139. m. 42; 149. 
m. 3. 

SimAdows c. gen. 133. 13. 

dio-, see dk-. 

dcppnAarew c. ace. 131. 3 ult. 

Siva as pred. 129. 13.—c. gen. 146. 
4. 2. 

Sccoxerw constr. 132. 10. g. 

Suas, gen. plur. Sucdwr, 43. n. 4. d. 

8orw, Soroi, 70. 2. 

Soxety c. Inf. et dy 139. m. 18.—8oxeiy 
ézoi absol. 140. n. 4.—8oxovy, 86- 
gay, absol. 145. n. 10, and marg.— 
8ox@ personal 151. I. 7. b; comp. 
129. 18. 

dopvé€ Voc. 36, marg. 

Sopupopety riva 131. 3. 

SovrAos SovAeias 131. n. 6. 

Sovpe as plur. neut. in Hom. 123. 
n. 4. 

-dous (-d¢os) in names of kindred 36. 
n. 1, and marg. 

Spapeiy ro oradiov 131. n. 11. a. 

Spay c. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

Sparrer Oa c. gen. 132. 5. ©. 

Spopaios as adv. 123. 6. 

8uvac ba, dvvardy eiva, with superlat. 
123. n. 9.—éuvardy absol. sc. dy 
145. n. 10, 2. 

8vo with Plur. 129. n. 7. 

dvc- augm. in compos. 86. 3. 

Svoopeiv oc. dat. 133. 4. c. 

dvoxepaivey, see Emotion, eto. 

8@ 57. n. 3. 

des, 7, 57. n. 2. 
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e for a before liquids 27. n. 9.—Ion. 
in verbs in do, 105. n. 9, 10.—in- 
serted 28.n.3; 74.n.1; 76.n. 2. 
—as union-vowel 87. 5.—for es 27. 
n. 3.—changed into e, 25.4; 27. n. 
1.—for 7 in Subjunct. 103. m. 39. 

@ instead of éaurdy 127.n.4; see Re- 
flexives. 

-ea for -nv 107. m. 40.—for -ea 62. 
n. 1. 

-eat, -eo, 2 pers. Pass. 103. m. 17; 
comp. 105. n. 7. 

édv, qv, dy, 139. m. 14, 24.—after 
oxoreiy, etc. ib. m. 66.—with Opt. 
ib. m. 68, comp. m. 27. 

Zap, fipos, 41. n. 7; 43. n. 4.0. 

dapwwés as adv. 123. 6. 


INDEX. 

-éaro 3 Plur. Pass. 103. m. 21; 105. 
n. 9. 

éaurdv as subj. in acc. c. Inf. et Part. 


(se) 141..n. 4; 144. n. 8 Seo 
aurés and Reflezsves. 

€dm retains a, 95. n. 7. 

édey gen. plur. 58 évs. 

éyyus c. gen. et dat. 133. 4. c, marg. 


146. 4, and n. 3.—éyyis, 

eyyurepov, as predic. 129. 13. 
€yxaXeiy constr. 132. n.16; 133. 8. u. 
eyxparns c. gen. 132. 12. 


> a 


eypda, pat, 29.n. 9. 
-€euy hit nes Resolution. 


€eppeévos, 114 cipa. 

ééocaro 108. II. 1; ib. III. © 

énv from eiui 108. IV. 4, marg. 

énos and énos, 58 evs and marg. 

ens for hs 75. n. 1. 

€6€Xev, periphrase, 150. m. 36. 

€beXovrns as adv. 123. 6. 

es diphth. 5. 1, and n. 1.—resolved 
into ni 27. n. 8.—contr. in dissyll. 
verbs 105. n. 2; see in e. 

ec- augm. syllab. 83. n. 3.—temporal 
84. 2, and n. 1. 

-et, 2 pers. Pass. 103. m. 18; 113. n. 
7, marg. 

ef conjunct. 13. 3.—with Indic. Subj. 
Opt. 139. m. 23, 25, 26, 67 sq.—as 

article of wishing 139.m.7.—with 

ndic. Fut. ib. m. 23.—with Opt. in 
repetition, ib. m. 39.—after verbs 
of fear, etc. ib. m. 50.—in indirect 
questions, whether, ib. m. 63-65.— 
after Javpafw eto. ib. m. 60.—in 
double quest. e?... 7, ib. m. 65.— 
ei dy ib. m. 27.—ei pn 148. 2. b— 
el 8€ pn 151.1V.7. ib. V. 2—ei d¢, 
el 8° dye, 151. 1V. 7.—e? pr ded 150. 
m. 26.—ei yap, ef cai, 139. m. 7; 
149. m. 4, 5.—etxe, see aixe. 

-eia in nouns 34. n. 3; 119. 25, 35, 

_ 47.—secondary form for -n, 56. n. 3. 
—Fem. from -ns, 63. n. 1. 

-era, -etas, etc. Opt. 103. m. 14. 
etaro 108. IV. 2.—elaro ib. II. 3, 
and IIT. 

edo signif. 113, n. 10. 

elev 108. IV. 1, and marg. 

ety from eiue go, 108. V. 3. 

etOe 11. n. 2.—Synt. 139. n. 8. 

elxey ©. gen. 132. 4. 

elxoot, -otv, 26. 3. 

elu: go, see lévas. 

-ew instead of -nv, 108. I. 3.—3 pers. 
Sing. Plupf. and Impf. 103. m. 12; 
105. n. 3. 
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elvac 108. [V.—c. gen. 132. 5. c; ib. 
7, and n. 13.—elvac did revos 147 
did, p. 414. — api et repi reva, ib. 
p. 415sq.—omitted 129.20; 143.9; 
149. n. 8; see also dy and Copula. 
—pleonast. in Inf. 150. m. 38.— 
elvac with Particip. 144. n. 16.— 
gore and éori 108. IV. 3.—€ore ot 
etc. ib. and 150. m. 21.—éore, 
phrases with, 150. m. 21-23.—ovix 
éort with Inf. and ay 139. m. 18. 

elvexa, 860 Evexa. 

-etov in subst, deriv. 119. m. 33. 

eos in adj. deriv. 119. m. 69. 

elré instead of Plur. 129. n. 13.— 
elety drAGs absol. 140. n. 4.—os 
cuvrépas (ovveddvre) elsreiy, os Srros 
eirrety, absol. 140. n. 4. 

etrep ellipt. 151. IV. 2. 

sO c. gen. 132. 4.—with py and 
nf. 149. n. 9. 

elpnuevoy absol. 145. n. 10. 

elpvw, elpwraw, Ion. 84 n. 1. 

eis, és, prep. 13. 3; 117. 2.— : 
147. p. 413.— put for ey 151, 1. 8. 
—compounds with els, constr. 133. 
2.b; ib. no. 3.—€ow és, 151. VI. 2. 

eia6a in Hom. for efs or ef, 108. V. 1. 

eioxopifey, constr. 133. 3. 

eiooxe, eis Gre xe, 139. m. 40. 

eira 149.m.19.—after Part. 144.n.13. 

etre... etre 139. m. 63. 

etris 149. m. 5.—for it doris 143. 19. 

-eio instead of 6 Subjunct. 103. m. 38. 
—in Indic. 105. n. 1. 

eloba, augm. 84. n.1; 97. n. 2. 

éx prep. 4. 5; see ¢£.—édx unchanged 
before all consonants, 20.4; 22.2; 
comp. 86. 1.—signif. 147. p. 413. 
—adv. 147. n. 5. 

éxas c. gen. 132. 4. 

éxdrepos, éxaoros, 78. 3.—place of 
with art. 127. 9.—é€xacros with 
Plur. 129. n. 12. 

éxdvew c. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

éxdipey Opt. 114 800, marg. 

éxet, exetOev, exeioe, 116. 6.—éxeidey 
in attr. 151. I. 8. 

éxeivn, éxeivws, 116. n. 7. 

éxeivos, place of with art. 127. 9.— 
60” éxeivos, Tour’ éxeivo, 137.1. ¢. 
See also otros. 

éxexetpia 18. n. 3. 

éxmayAos, 114 AeAinpa, Marg. 

éxrodoy and éurodey 115. n. 5; comp. 
147 éx, p. 413. ee 

debevyey c. gen. et acc. 131. 2, an 

a ener py and Inf. 148. n. 9, 
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é€xov eivas 150. m. 38.—éxdvra obk 


dxovra 151. VI. 2. 

€Aarroy, petov, indec, 129. n. 8.—with 
4 omitted 132. n. 2t. 

éAavve, signif. 130. n. 3. . 

€dAagos 32. n. 3. 

éAeyxees 69. n. 1. 

€Xeurro 110. 8, marg. 

€Aevbepos, -povy, constr.132. 4, and n.2. 

Abeov, ioy, etc. 150. m. 34. 

Apes 25.0. 2; 41. n. 4. 

etos, retos, 116. n. 10. f. 

éArifew, constr. 139. m.18; 140. 1.6. 

EArropévp HAGev, etc. 133. n. 6. 

€pavrov and pov 127. 7. 1. 

€pot doxetw 140. n. 4. 

euds 72.43; 127. n. 12.—rad dua 128. 
1, and n. 2.—ré epuédy instead of eyd 
128. n. 2. 

éuov instead of pov 127. n. 12. 

éuretpos c. gen. 132. 10. d. 

éurodev 115. n. 5. 

ev prep. unchanged before p, o, ¢, 25. 
1.—signif. 147. p. 413.—adverbial 
147. n. 5.—for eis 147. p. 413.—in 
compounds, 86. 1,2; Synt. 147. n. 
6, 8; comp. 133. 3.—ev rots with 
foll. superlat. 150. m. 24. 

évavrios c. gen. 132. n. 26.—c. dat. 
133. 2. f; ib. 4. c, marg. 

évapi{ew c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

évdens 53. 1. 

évééraros 69. 2, marg. — évdordra 
115. 6. 

évOvw tivd re 131. 55; -opai re 135. 4. 

eveityee Hdot. 112. n. 5. 

évexa, vexev, Ion. etvexa, etc. 117. 2. 
Pe 132.8; 146. n. 2.—omit- 
ted ? 140. n. J0.—evexd ye 146. n. 2. 

eu, éveort, 117. 3.2; 150. m.23; see 
also as évt.—érnv 139. m. 13. 

évOa, évOev, 116. 6.—evOade, 14. n. 3; 
116. 7, marg. 

€voxos, constr. 132. n. 16. 

éravda, évravOot, 116. 3, marg. and 8. 

évrvyydvw c. dat. 132. n. 7. 

e& prep. 13.3.—é£ and éx, 26. 6.—ac- 
cent in anastrophe 13, 4.—to be 
supplied? 132.3.—with Pass. 134. 
3; 147 é«.—signif. 147. p, 413.— 
adverbially 147. n. 5.—in com- 
pounds 20.4; 22.2; 86.1; 120.4; 
147. n. 9.—€£ of of time 139. m. 
37.—€x rovrov 144. n. 13. 

éfaipyns 115. n. 5. 

éfavorava c. gen. 132. 4. 

eapvos c. acc. 130. n. 3.—¢£apvow elvas 
with foll. py and Inf. 148. n. 9. 
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%Zeors 133. 2.0; 150. m. 23.—with 
ace. and Inf. 142. n. 3.—efdy 145. 
n. 10.—é€&jv 139. m. 13. 

eferafew c. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

éfoya with superlat. 123. n. 9. 

-€0, 8€6 -€at, 

€oixa, €oArra, etc. 84, n. 6.—€orxa, oixa, 
109. III. 5, marg. 

éés, ad, ov, pron. poss. 72. n.7.—for 1 
and 2 pers. 127. n. 5. 

érawvov €xecy trrd revos, 147 tnd, p. 419. 

énainoew c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

érdioros, personal, 151. I. 7. ¢. 

€raio, augm. 84. n. 2.——Synt. 133. 
10. h. 

eravpioKopat c. gen. 132. 10. i. 

eran, 18. n. 3. 

drei, érrecdn, signif. 149. m.5.—constr. 
139. m. 37, 42.—with Aor. 137. 
n. 1.—dreih 7.0. 16; 117. n. 1— 
éresddy 139. m. 37; with Opt. 139. 
m. 68. 

emeiyeo Oat é8ov 132. n. 28, marg. 

éxneera, Ion. éwetrey, 117. 2.—after 
Part. 144. n.13; comp. 149. m. 19. 

érrefeévat ¢. gen. et dat. 132. n. 16. 

exepxerOa c. dat. 133. 2. b.—e. acc. 
ib. n. 1. 

érec Gas, constr. 133. 1, and marg. 

eréxew c. gen. 132. 4. __with pn and 
nf. 148. n. 9. 

exnveoa, Aor. for Pres. 137. n. 9. 

éxi prep. not elided in compos. 108. 
IIT; 120. n. 8.—signif. 147. p. 416; 
133, 4. c, and n. 12.—«. dat. of 
Part. 145. n. 5.—e. gen. of Part. 
Pres. ibid.—compounds with énl, 
constr. 133. 2. b, c, and 3.—é€q’ 9, 

. ep dre, c, Inf. 150. m. 9.—éme for 
éneors 117. 3. 

émBaivery, constr. 133. 4. c, marg. 

ewmiBovrevew c. dat. 133. 2. b—éme- 
BovAeveo Oa Pass. 134, 5. 

_ eéemdens c. gen. 132, 10. a. 

exWeixvvaOa, personal, 151.1. 7. a. 

enidogos, personal, 151. 1. 7. ¢. 

éengocac Ga, dmveapevos, 108. III. 

emcOupety c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

entAaviaver Ga c, gen. 132. 10. d. 

énipéheo Oa c. gen. 132. 10. e.—with 
Gras 139. m. 45. 

- emlopKely c. acc. 131. 2. 

émemdjocev e. dat. 133. 2. d. 

émomgy xouns 132. n. 10. 

emorarew c. gen. et dat. 132. 12, and 
n. 25. 

érpjotnpey c. acc. 130. n. 3.—e. gen. 
132. 10. d. and 13. 
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émorparever Oa ©. dat. et ace. 133. 3. 
h, and n. 1. 
emiaxépo 115. n. 5. 


| @were\Aew c. dat. 133. 2. c. 


emtrlBer Oat c. dat. 133. 2. b. 

emirtpay C. dat, 133. 2. d. 

emirpémety ©. dat. 133. 2. ¢. 

émerpomevety ria 131. 3. 

emtxerpely c. dat. 133. 2. d. 

énorpuvely C. acc. 133. 2. c. 

éma@xaro, 114 €yw, marg. 

€pay, epacda, and drei, constr. 132. 
10. f, and marg. 

éoydter bat e. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

épyov, compounds with, 120. n. 1, 
121. n. 4. 

€peto Imperat. 103. m. 19. 

€pnpos c. gen. 132. 10. a. 

épnrvew c. gen. 132. 4. 

épitew c. dat. 133. 2. a. 

“Eppéas, ‘Epps, 34. n. 1. 


eppidaras 103. m. 24. 

eppapévos, compar. 65. n. 2. 

épvopat 95. n. 5, Marg. 

épvoappares trot 64. n. 3.7. 

€pxarat, 114 eipyo. 

épxecOu c. Part. Fut. 144. n. 17. 

éporqy c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

és prep. see eds. 

-es neut. of 3 Decl. 49. 1, 3.—instead 
of -es 2 pers. Sing. of verbs 103. 
m. 35. 

eo inserted 65. n. 2. 2; 120. n. 4. 

éoGiew, constr. 132. 10. 1. 

-eot(v), -eooe(v), 46. n. 2. 

rave 103. m. 17; 114 cevw. 

éoragay and écracay, éornre, éoréare, 
égréact, 107. m. 26, 27. 

€ore 150. m. 10.—constr. 139.m.37, 40. 

dori, see etvas. 

Ecxaros 69. 2 me aoa with art. 125. 
n. 5. 

€ow és 151, VI. 2. 

érepoios 79. n. 3. 

érepos 78. 2.—in crasis 29. n, 5.— 
Synt. 127.10.—before a genit. 134. 
n. 24.—1n attr. 143. 17. —Jarepa 
150. m. 15. 

érnoia, oi, 34. III. 1. b. 

ére 149. m. 22.—with comparat. 123. 
n. 8. 

érowpos, Without copula 129. n. 18. 

-ev and -oi, Voc. 11.3; 45. 2, 5. 

ev for eo and eov, 28.n. 5; 95.n. 16; 
102. 3, marg. 103.m.19, 28: 105. 
n. 13.—augm. 84. 5.—inustoad of 9 
in Fut. 95. n. 9. 
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«8, compounds with, 28. n. 3, marg. 
86. 3.—evd mowety V. Aéyew Cc. ace. 
131. 2.—ed ol8’ dri 151. IV. 4.— 
ed dxovery ind rivos 147 tnd, p. 419. 

evdapovifew o. gen. 132. 10. e. 

e08tos, compar. 65. n. 2. 

evepyereivy c. acc. 131. 2. 

ev6v, evOus, 115. n. 45 117.1; 146, 4. 

evppedrio 34. n. 5. 

ebreOns c. gen. 132. 10. h, marg. 

eOrvous, eSypous, 60. n. 5. 

evropeiy c. gen. 132. 10. a. 

etploxoua, personal, 151. I. 7. a. 

-evs subst. decl. 52; 53. 3.—derivat. 
119. m. 31, 58. 

-evoa Dor. Part. 105. n. 13. 

ebre, constr. 139. m. 37. 

evgpuns 53. 1. 

edyeoOar and compounds, c. dat. 133. 
Z. ¢. 

ed s 60..n. 5. 

-eve, verbs in, 104. 3; 119. m. 3, 4. 

épéorios as adv. 123. 6. 

epier Oa: c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

ép’ f, ef dre, c. Inf. 150. m. 9. 

éxey 18. n. 4.—and compounds, sig- 
nif. 130. n. 2.—with Part. as peri- 
phrase for preterite 144. n. 18.— 
impers. 150. m. 39.— periphrases 
with, ib.—ds, més, xadas Exes ©. 
gen. 132. n. 28.—did rivos, 147 bia. 
—appi v. wepi riva, 147 dppi.— 
éwatvov éxety und rivos, 147 txd.— 
€xovros (€xdvrwy) ovrws 145. n. 9.— 
yor, weth, 150. m. 33.—Anpeis 
éxwv, etc. 150. m. 40.—€xerOa c. 
gen. 132. 5. e. 

ew for ao, see ao. 

-€w, verbs in, 104.3; 119. m. 2, 4.— 
Fut. -€ow 95. n. 4.—dissyl. not 
contr. 105, n. 2.—for -w, and vice 
versa 113. 6. a, b.—with alternate 
o (w) in the stem-syll. 112. 8.—Ion. 
secondary forms in Pres. and Impf. 
112. n. 5.—derivat. 119. m. 4. 

-ém, ending of Fut. 95. 8, and n. 11; 
101. 3.—of Subjunct. instead of 4, 
103. m. 38; 107. m. 40, 41. 

¢woxa 108. I. 1, marg. 

égxety, €odrmwew, etc. 84.n.9; 109. 5, 
marg. 

dSpev, caper, 114 doo. 

-egy gen. Dual, 52, n. 6. 

gos 116. 4 ult.—also efos ib. n. 10. f. 
—éws and éws dy, constr. 139. m. 
37, 40, 68. 

eews Part. Perf. 107. m. 23; 110. n. 
6. c. 
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Zz. 

¢, 3.2; 24, 1—characterist. in Pres. 
92. 8. 3. 

-¢e, local ending, 22.n.2; 116. n. 2. 

(ndovy c. acc. 131. 2. 

-(wo, verbs in, characterist. 92. n. 3—5. 
—flexion 95. 3, 6, and n. 2.—fre- 
quentatives 119. m. 14. 

(os 64. n. 2. 


H. 

n pronunc. 3. 2.—y diphth. 5. 2, and 
n. 2. | 

n for 4 27.n. 7.—in crasis 29. n. 7.— 
in 1 Dee). .34. IV. 1.—in verbs 95. 
n. 7.—as mixed sound in verbs in 
dw and ju, 105. n. 5, 15, 16; 106. 5. 

n for 4, 34. 1V.1; 70. p. 90; see also 
@.—In compos. 121. 8. 

n for e 27. n. 8. 

-n, subst. in, derivat. 119. m. 24. 

f or 149. m. 7.—4 wpés, # xara, ib.— 
f after a positive, ib.—omitted 
after a comparat. 133. n. 21, 22 5 
and in # Sore 139. m. 56.—4 ov 
149. m. 7.—... 74 in double ques- 
tions 139. m. 63.—f péy...f de 
149. m. 7.—See dAda. 

4 for épn, said he, G 8° 8s, 109. I. 4; 
comp. 126. n. 2. 

, 149. m. 7 ult. —# pry 149. m. 29. 
with superlat. 123. n. 9. 

Iryeto Oat, rryepovevery, 0. gen. 132. 12, 
and n. 13.—«. dat. ib. n. 25. 

vetratey nepeOovras, 112. 12. 

é, i8é, 149. m. 7. 

Sopa, see Emotion, verbs of.—with 
Part. 144. n. 6.—9dopémp FArAOey 
etc. 133. n. 6. 

Sos 57. 2. 

€ for 7 28.n.3; 117. n. 1. 

nedvos 6.n. 2; 28. n. 3. 

epeGovras 112. 12. 

j los, compounds with, 49. n. 4; 115. 
n. 1. 

ni for e 27. n. 8. 

fia, Za, only Impf. 108. V. 9, and 
marg. 

yreora 115. 7. 

WK 137. n. 8. 

nAixos in attr. 143, 16, in examp. 
wos Without art. 124. n. 7. 

"pa impl. 123. n. 5; 125. 75; 129. 
1 


nperépov, ev, 132. n. 30, 
-npt, -not, Dor. flexion, 106. n. 9. 


pious, Nuioea, 63. n. 1.—hHplon, ete. 
52. n. 5.—place with art. 125. n. 5. 
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fnos, rihpos, etc. 116. n. 4.—Synt. 139. 
. 37. 


= Dual instead of -oyv 87. n. 7. 

hy dpa 137. n.9.—fv 8° eye, for pny, 
109. I. 4. 

fv, nui, nvide, 115. n. 7. 

enos gen. of 3 Decl. 42.n.1; 52.n. 3; 
53. n. 5. . 

npepeorepos 69. 2. 

-ns in heterocl. nouns 56. 4.—in adj. 
and pr. names of 3 Decl. 49. 1 sq. 
53.1, 3; 56. n. 4, marg. 63. 4.— 
Acc. nv and n, 56. n. 4.—derivat. 
119. m. 32. 

foOny instead of Pres. 137. n. 9. 

enot 3 pers. Sing. 106. n. 9.—local 
ending 116. 3. 

be 3 pers. Sing. 105. n. 3. 

ocov 115. 7.—foow elval revos 132. 
12. 

govyos 65. n. 2.—as adv, 123. 6. 

fro 11. n. 3.3; 149. m. 27.—in cra- 
sis 29. n.8; 149. m. 27.—# rapa 
149. m. 27. 

yrragOa c. gen. 132. 12. 

¥rrw v. xpeirrea elvai ros, 132. 12. 
diphth. 5. 1, and n. 2. 

BX% Fixe, 116. n. 10. ¢. 

-nx» secondary form 112. 17. 


6. 


3, for r in crasis 29. n. 4, 5.—for ao 
before p, 24. 1; 119. m. 30.—3 
characterist. 92. n. 2. B. 

Sddkacoa with and without art. 124. 
n. 7. 

Sararows as adv. 123. 6. 

€80 112. 12. 

Sapées, Japecai, 64. n. 3. 6. 

Sappewv teva 131. 3. 

Sdooew c. acc. 131. n. 5. 

S$doowy 18. 2 ult. 67. 3. 

Sdrépov etc. 29. n. 5.—Idrepa Synt. 
150. m. 15. 

Savpafew c. gen. 132. 10. e, and n. 
15.—c. dat. 132. n.15; 133. 4. ¢. 
—with the three cases, ib. marg. 
—with ef 139. m. 60. 

Savpacrov Soov 129. n. 18; 
8; 151.1. 5. 

Savpards poetic 102. n. 1. 

Séev wediow 132. n. 28, marg. 

Selvar and Séew 18. n. 2.—Seivas v. 
S€érGat vopous 135. 6. 

Seiouac 107. m. 44. 

Sedovre HAGey etc. 133. n. 6. 

Seuss indecl, 58.—without copula 
129. n. 18. 


150. m. 
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Jer, ~Se, 26. n. 25 
10. d. 

Seoiuny instead of Jeiuny 107. m. 46. 

Jeds without art. 124. n. 7.—omitted 
129. 17.— Voc. 35. n. 2.—re Jed 
123. 4. 

Jépara, -es, 75. n. 8. 

Sepamevewy c. ace. 131. 2. 

Séov Part. 144.n.3; 150. m. 34, 

Snv 149. m. 30. 

-9: Imperat. 103. m. 37; 106.4; 107. 
m. 5; 110. n. 2; ib. 9.—as adv. 
ending 116. 1.—goes into -rs 18. 3, 
and n. 2; 107. m. 5. 

Seyyavew c. gen. et dat. 132. 5. e, 
and n. 9. 

Ivpono, arobvnexew, With ind, 134. 3; 
147. p. 419. 

Sousarcoy 17. n. 2; 29. n. 4. 

Spacow 17. n. 2, marg. 

Opnit, Opaé, ete. 4l.n. 7. 

Svyarnp 47. 3 sq.—implied 125. 5. 

Svew, see Jeivar. — Iver, sc. 5 Svrnp, 
129. 16.—Svew o. acc. 131. n. lla. 
—ent <body etc. 124. n. 7. 

Supaios as adv. 123. 6. 

-Iw, verbs in, poetic 112. 13. 

Swmevery, Jorrev, c. acc. 131, 2. 

Ses, gen. Plur. Jdwy 43. n. 2. d. 

Jotpa 27. n. 11. 


I. 


sand v long in penult of verbs in «, 
7. n. 8.—« elided 30. n. 3. 

« demonstr. 26.3; 80. 28q. 116.8.— 
shortens preceding long vowel 7. 
n. 16. 

¢ subscript, 5. 2sq.—in contraction 
28. 3. 3. b; ib. 4.—Jim crasis 29. 
n. 2.—in the loc. ending -no«, 116. 
3, marg.—in 3 sing. of the Subj. 
Sein, Sapein, etc. 103. m. 38; 107. 
m. 43, marg.—in #7, ete. 116.n.8; 
comp. 115. n. 3.—im Perf. and Aor. 
of verbs Apvp, false, 97. 4.b, marg. 
101. n. 2, marg.—Inf. ay or ay 105. 
4, and marg. “ib. n. 15, marg. 

“t adv. ending 119. m. 81.—-« case- 
ending, short, 43. n. 3. 

-ta, -tov, -cos, forms of nouns, short «, 
7. n. 10.—long a 119. m. 35. 

-idw, desideratives and verbs of dis- 
ease, 119. m. 12, 13. 

idé, tov, instead of Plur. 115. n. 7; 
129, n. 13.—48é (nd€) 149. m. 7. 

iGcos, comparat. 65. n. 2. 

liorns c. gen. 132. 10. d. 

pis c. gen. 132. 10. d. 


116. 1, 4; ib. n 
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lepat, tepat, 108. V. 1. pen. 

lévat with Part. as Fut. 144. n. 17.— 
Tov mpdow 132. n. 28, marg —eml 
Inpay etc. 124. n. 7.—tov 150. m. 
34; 144. n. 3. 

i€vat, Garba: and compounds, 130. n. 
2. ult.—c. gen. 132. 4 8q. 

-i{w, verbs in, 104.3; 119. m. 8, 14. 
—flexion 92.8; 95. 9. 

"Inoovs dec). 56. n. 1. 

tO, tre, come on! 115. n. 7. 

lv, idvs, 115. n. 4.—iOvvrara ib. n. 6. 

ixayds Sore 140. 4. 

ixerevewy, ixveioOar, c. gen. 132. n. 11. 

-xdv neut. 63. n. 3; 66. 4, marg.— 
Synt. 128, 3. 

-«xés adj. in, c. gen. 132.13 —derivat. 
119. m. 54, 71. 

txov Imperat. 103. m. 4, marg. 

-exos adv. 115. n. 2. 

tAews 27. n. 10, marg. 

» tuevat, 108. V. 3 

wy pron. 72. n. 6. 6. 

Wy Nom. ending 41. 4, marg. 

iva, constr. 139. m. 45-48. —i" 
ubtcungque, ib. m. 47.—iva ri; 149. 
n. 2.—iva c. gen. 132. n. 6. 

-wos quant. 41. n. 1. 

-lva, verbs in, quant. 112. n. 6.— 
from -iw 112. 10. 

copey Subjunct. 103. m. 39. 

-tov subst. 119. m. 42, 61. 

~ in -ea. 

-wos gentile subst. 119. m. 49.—adj. 
ib. m. 66. 

lds (z) 7.n. 10. 

Urmos, n, 32. n. 3. 

ipds (t) Ion. for lepds 28. n. 5. 

-is fem. 63. 5; 119. m. 45, 53, 65.— 
Gen. cos and dos 56.n.5; 63.n. 6. 

tcay 109. n. 5, marg. 

loOpés 119. m. 20. 

igos and ioos 7. n. 12; 27. n. 13.— 
comparat. 65. n. 2. ~¢. dat. 133. 
2. f.—isos ely toos 151. VI. 2. 

tornpt, 107. m. 21 sq. — orncacbae 
Tpdmatoy 135. 6. 

loropeiv, a avoropeiy, c.dupl, acc. 131. 5. 

ire, see (0c. 

® 56. n. 7. 2. 

x8 verbs in, quant. 7. n. 10. 

-@ Fut. Att. from -iow, 95. 9, and 
n. 14. 

lov, porary, etc. 150. m. 34. 


K, 


x for m (xére) 16. n.1.¢; 116. n. 10. 
b.—goes into x in cai 29. n. 7.— 


See also 


INDEX. SS 
x of Perf. 1 is dropped 97. n. 7.— 
« as characterist. 92. n. 2. 

xa Dor. for xé 117. n. 1. 

xaOa, xaOamep, 115. n. 5. 

xabiferw, xabifer Par, 113. 2; 
—c. acc. 131. n. 5. 

xaOixveic Oat ec. gen. et acc. 132. 5. e, 
and n. 9. 

xaBicrac Oat Kars mroXgpou 132. n. 28. 

kai in crasis 29. n. 7.—Synt. 149. m. 
8.—the art. to be repeated? 125. 
10; after modus, ddtyds, etc. 149. 
m. 8.—after duowws etc. ib.—omit- 
fed, see Particles. — cal pada, xat 
aavv, 149. m. 8.—kxat ds, cai rdp, 
126. 5, and n. 2.—xai ampés 147. n. 
beni el, xdy ef, 149. m. 4.—«xal 
dé, ib. m. 10.—xal ravra 150. m. 
16.—xal pny 149. m. 29.—xai Ss 
116. 5; 149. m. 1. 

rat and xaimep, although, 149. m. 30. 
—with Particip. 144. n. 15.—xal- 
rot 149. m. 27; 144. n. 15. 

katpés without copula 129. n. 18 

xairot, see in xai, extr. 

kaxds xaxiay 131. n. 6. 

kaxoupyety c. acc. 131. 2. 

Kaxoupyos rivos 132. 13. 

kaxos A€yety V. tmrovety rea 131. 2. 

kadetv, xadeto Gat, constr. 131. 6, and 
n. 11; 143. 4; 144. n. 10 —nahei- 
oat in number of predic. 129. 12. 
—éni ros, 147 éri, p. 416.—<d xa- 
Aovpevos, so called, 144. n. 10. 

cadia 7. n. 10. 

cadXtorevery c. gen. 132. 12. 

kaAés, quant. of a, 7. n. 12.—é€y arp 
ec. gen. 147 ev, p. 413. 

kdyndos, 7, 32. n. 3. 

xdy 29. n. 7.—xdy ef with Indic. 149. 
m. 4. 

Kaveov, xavouy, 36. n. 2. 

xara elided 117. n. 2.—implied ? 131. 
7.—signif. 147. p. 414.—in com- 
pos. 147. n. 6.—4 xara, see 7. 

karayeAay c. gen. 132. 10. e. 

Karaytyvockey, Kxaradicafer Oa, ete. 
constr. 132. 10. g; 135. 8.— Pas- 
sive 134. 5, and n. 2a 

xaracicaro 108. V. 10. 

raradAadrrec Oat c. dat. 133. 2. b. 

xaravenew c. dupl. acc. 131.5; comp. 
ib. n. 9. 

caranAnrrea Gai riva 136. 2. 

karanpoiger Oa, 114. p. 243. 

carapvetoObar, with py and Inf. 148. 
n. 9. 

xaracxeo Oa: Pass. 113. n. 9. 


130. n. 2. 
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xarariOevas c. gen. 132. 10. c. 

karadppovety c. gen. 132. 10. e, and n. 
15.— -eio Bat Pass. 134. 5. 

naréaya rhs xeparys 132. 5. c. 

ariyopey 132. 10. g.— Pass. 134. 2 a. 

KATHKOOS C. gen. 132. 10. h, marg. 

Karo xard 151. VI. 2. 

wé, xev, 14, 2. 5; 26. 3; 
See dy. 

xetoOas 109. I].—c. acc. 131. n. 5. 

kexoupévos ppevav 132. 4 ult. 

xexopvOpevos 92. n, 2 ult. 98. n. 5. 

Kéxpavrat 101. n. 6. 

KeXauwds, péAas, 16. n. 2. 4 

keAevey constr. 133. 3. c.— without 
verb 151. IV. 8. 

xevds c. gen. 132. 10. a. 

képas 54. 1. 

-KEpws, 800 -yehas. 

xevOew c. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

Sa 130. n. 6; 103. m. 24. 
eoOa c. gen. 138. 10. e. 

Knvos 74.n.1. 

KnPs xnpos, 41.n.7; 43. n. 4. 

anpu€, xnpu€, 41. n. "9. 

knpvoet, 8c. 6 xnpvg, 129. 16. 

okt, -xes, 25. n. &. 

xevdvvevw, personal, 151. I. 7. b. 

cradi 56. n. 8. 

-kXéns, -KAjs, 53. 3.—also -xdos 56. 

n. 2. 


117. n. 1. 


KrcoB., 28. n. 10. 

KA€os, KAetos, red, 53. n. 3, 5. 

xAnpovopewy constr. 132. n. 7. 

Kotywyds, ~vely, c. gen. 132. 5. d. 

nodaley oéuy’ én 131. n. 7. 

Kohaxevew c. ace. 131. 2. 

Kopieat Hdot. 95. n. 14. 

xovia (i) 7. n. 10. 

Kérna, num. sign, 2.n. 3; App. B. 

kopevva Gas 6. gen. 132. 10. a, i 

kparew c. gen. et dat. 132. 12, and n. 
25; 133. 4. o, marg. — ray Orwy 
132. n, 10. 

Kparus, positive, 69. n. 1. 

Kpéas 54. a : 

xpeirrw eivai rivos 132. 12 sales 

_ elvas personal 151. I. 7. d. 

Kpl 57. n. 3. 

Kpivey, constr. 132. 10. g. 

xpéxa 56. n. 8. 

kpUmragKoy 103. vm. 11. 

Kpurrety, amoxpurrew, c. dupl. acc. 
131. 5. 

xpupa 146, 4. 2. 

kuxeoy ace. 55. n. 

xuvrepos 69. n. 2. 

xupey 132. 5. d.—with Part. 144. n. 6. 
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xvov, gender 32. n. 3. 
codvew c. gen. 132. 4.—with py and 
Inf. 148. n. 9. 


A. 


A, dropped, 144, p. 247, and marg.— 
doubled after augm. 83. n. 2. 

Aayxavery c. gen. 132. 5. d. 

Aayos 37. n. 1, 2. 

Adbpa 146. 4. 3. 

AdAos, comparat. 65. n. 2. 

AapBavew, -ecOa, and compounds, c. 
gen. 132. 5. d, e, and n. 10; also 
10. c.—AaBov, with, 150. m. "93. 

AavOdver c. acc. 131. 3.—with Part. 
144. n. 6.—AarBdverOa c. gen. 132. 
10. d. . 

Aas, Aaos, 43. n. 4; 44. n. 1. 

Aarpevey constr. 131, 2, and n. 2. 

Aéyo c. dupl. acc. 131. 5.—A€yopas 
In personal constr. 151. [. a —T0 
Aeydpevoy, 132. n. 14. 

Aeisrecy, émdeirrew, Cc. acc. 131. 3. 

Aeovréa, -7h, 34. n. 1. 

Aéoxns, Gen. Aécyew, 34. IV. 5. e 

Anyew, 130. n. 2; 132. 4.—with Part. 
144. 6. a.—with pry and Inf. 148. 
n. 9. 

Asrrapeiv with Part. 144. n. 6. 

Ais, adj. 64. n. 3. 5. 

Nocecba c. gen. 132. n. 11. 

Adyou peifoy, etc. 132. n. 20. 

howSopety c. dat. 133. 2. d. 

Aourov, rov, Td Aosrdy, 150. m. 17; 
125. n. 8. 

Aota Gos, oia Gos, 69. n. 3. 

Aovora torapoio 132. n. 28, marg. 

Avétori, 7, 125. 7. 

Avey and compounds, c. gen. 132. 4. 

Aupaiver Oa constr. 131. 2, and n. 2. 

Avotredewy constr, 131. n. &. 

AwBacGa constr. 131. 2, and n. 2. 


M. 


p» before B, inserted, 19. n. 1.—drop- 
ped in redupl. 114 wiprAnptt — 
doubled after augm. 83. n. 2. 

pa Synt. 149. m. 23. 

-pa subst. see -pos. 

paGerpas 96. n. 16. ; 

pdxap 64, n. 3.—comparat. 66. n. $3. 

paxapifew c. gen. 132. 10. ¢. 

paxpay adv. 115.4.—comparat. 115.6. 

paxpds, comparat. 67. n. 5. 

pada, padop, padwora, 67.n.7; 115. 
7.—padtora pév, paddoy 8¢, 150. 

m. 19.—yadAoy, padtora, with 

compar. and superl. pleonast. 123. 
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- n. 8, 9.—pddcora with numerals 
150. m. 19.—¢€s ra padtora 125. n. 8. 


uddn, vd pdAns, 57. 2. 
podkey 105. n. 5, marg. 


paddoy, see see pada. 
“pay for -pnvy 103. m. 31.—ypay, see 
Bip. 


pavOavw, constr. 132. 10. h; 144. 6. 
a.—in Pres. instead of Perf. 137. 
n. 8.—ri paddy 150. m. 41.—Dor. 
pabevpas 95. n. 16. 

paors 56. n. 8. 

paxer Das 0. dat. 133. 2. a.—pdyerOaz 
* paxny 131. 4. 

s 64. 1.—rd 8€ péyoroy 151. 
V. 10. 

peioy indecl. 129. n. 8. 

pecovecrety Cc. gen. 132. 12. 

pedas 16. n. 2. 

péedAec pos c. gon. 133. 10. e, and n. 
15.—with 6rws 139. m. 45.—peédov 
145. n. 10, 2. 

peadrew, Synt. 137. n.11; 139. m. 13; 
140. 1.¢; 150. m. 35. 

peépeynpas 83. n. 1. — Opt. 98. n. 9.— 
with Part. and Inf. 144. 6—with 
Gre 139. m. 59. 

peppeoOac and compounds, constr. 

2. d. 


pev, i . 0¢, constructions, 126. 2 sq. 
149. m. 11-14. — pev for pny, see 
phv.—pev, pev 87, place of, 125. 
9. 126.n.3; 147. n. 3. 

-plev, -pevat, Inf. 103. m. 33 ; 
34 sq. 

pevownpar and -ynoece 105. n. 10 ult. 

pévroe in crasis, 29. n. 8.—Synt. 149. 
m. 13, 27.—pevrdy 29. n. 8. 

pépos with verbs of partaking 132. 
n. 8. 

-pes for -pev 103. m. 32. 

-pe7Ga, -peo Gor, 103. m. 32. 

pecovuxrios as adv. 123. 6. 

péoos, place of with art. 125. n. 5.— 
comparat. 65. n. 2.—eoaros 68. n. 
—pecarios 69. n. 3. 

peoros ©. gen. 132. 10. a. 

pera, signif. 147. p. 417.—c. acc. of 
Part. 145. n. 5.—as adv. 147. n. 5. 
—in composit. ib. n. 6.—in ana- 
strophe, péra, 117. 3, and n. 3. 
—in Tmesis 147. n. 7 ult.—perd 
ravra with Part. 144. n. 13. 
peradiddvat, perairety, ar aaa 
 eonite 132. 5. d, and n.7, 8 

perapéAov 145. n. 10. 2. 

peragv 146. 4.1; 150. m. 27.—with 
Part. 145. n. 5. 


107. m. 
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pereivat, peréyery, peroxos, constr. 133. 
5. d, and n. 7, 8. 


peréwpos as adv. 123. 6. 

péTOXOS, B66 peretvat. 

péxpe, peXpts, 26. 4; 

ynt. 146. n. 2 ult. 

pn, constr. 148. 1, 2 sq¢.—with Subj. 
Aor. for Imperat. 139. m. 4.—with 
Part. and Inf. 148. 2. f, g.— with 
Subj. and Opt. 139. m. 45: 148. 3, 
4.—for dros pn and after fear 139. 
m. 50; 148. n. 5.—whether not ? 
139. m.63 .— independent in claus- 
es of fear 148. n. 5. — negatives 
parts of clauses 148. 2. h—before 
subst. and other single words 148. 
n. 3; 151. IV. 6.—with Inf. after 
negative verbs 148.n.9; also after 
7, 149. m. 7.—instead of poy in 
questions 139. m. 62; 148.5; 149. 
m. 18.—p7 ov 139. m. 50; 148. n. 
6.— py pny 150. m. 29 ult. — pn 
ellipt. 151. 1V. 6.—py Gre, pi) Oras, 
150.m. 3; Gre p 9 ib. m. 4.—ré py 
c. Inf. 140. n. 9, 10; 148, 2. g.—row 
pyc. Inf. 140. n. 10. 

=n subst. see -pos. 

pnbapoi Ion. 70. 1. 

pndd, pydeis, underamore, pyxért, etc. 
see ovde, etc. 

pay (wdy) 117. n. 1. He as 149. m. 29. 

payviatos as adv. 123. 

pire, pyres, see obre, an 

pnmnp 47. 2, and n. 2.—without art. 
124. n. 7. 

pire, pyre ye, 150. m. 6. 

pyrpes 37.n.1; 56. n. 6. 

-pt Dor. instead of -w, 106. n. 9.— 
Subjunct. in epic writers 103. m. 
37.—Verbs in ps, 106-109; see the 
list of such verbs, 112. 15. 

pia 34. IT. 2. 

piyrvo ba c. dat. 133. 2. a. 

pipercOa c. acc. 131. 2. 

ptpynoxey, -eoOa, and compounds, 
constr. 131. 5, and n. 8; 132. 10. 
d, and n. 14a. 

ply, viv, 16.n.1.d; 72. n. 6. 12. 

Mivos 37. n. 1; 56. n. 6. 

py instead of pia 114 nyve. 

peda, pra, 34. n. 1, 

punpovevery, ponuwv, 0. gen. 132. 10. d. 

poyss, ports, 16. n. 2. 

porwy, 150. m. 34. 

poppny éxew c. ace. 131. n. 7. 

-pos, - THOS, - Ha, -pn, Subst. 119. m. 19. 

pov and ¢uavrov 127. 7.—pov, gov, in- 
stead of por, cot, 133. n, 10. 


115. n. 4.— 
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povoriv, povtdaxer, crasis, 29. n. 9. 

puyaros 69. n. 2. 

pov, pov odv, poy py, 139. m. 62; 
149. m. 18. 


N 


y épeddvorexdy 26. 2, and n. 2; 80. 
n. 3; 117. 1.—in Impf. of contr. 
verbs 105. n. 3. 

y in pronunc. changed, 25. n. 1, 4.— 
before other consonants, 25. 1 sq. 
—before o and ¢, 25. 3.—inserted, 
114 nyvw—ins. before the ending 
of verbs in w, 112. 10; in do, ib. 
16.—in Perf. Pass. of verbs Apyp, 
101. n. 7.—» before p, ib. n. 8. 
—yv with a priv. 120. 5, and n. 
10. 

-v instead of -cay in 3 Plur. 103. m. 
26; 107. m. 39; 110. n. 1. 

vai pa Ala 149. m. 23. 

valys 11. n. 2; 117. 2 ult. 

vavoiy without ovy 133. n. 13. 

-vdw, -vgpt, from do, 112. 16. 

vearos, veiaros, 68 ult. 

-véw, verbs in, 112. 10. 

vy- insep. 120. n. 12. 

yn, particle of swearing 149. m. 23. 

yntn 68 ult. 

vxay c. acc. "OAvpma, ete. 131. n. 
11 a.—ec. dupl. ace. 131. n. 8. 

vipa 56. n. 8. 

vopiterOas constr. 144. 7. 

-vos subst. derivat. 119. m. 50.—sec- 
ondary form in pr. names from ydos, 
60. 5. a, marg. 

voogt, vooduy, 26. 3.—e. gen. 132. 4; 
146. 4. 2. 

voodifew c. gen. 132. 4. 

vouGereww Cc. acc. 133. 2. c.—c. dupl. 
acc, 131. n. 12. 

vous, compounds with, 60. 5. 

-vre 3 pers. Plur. 87. n. 3; 103. m. 
28; 107. m. 38. 

vv, vuv, enclit. 14. 2.5; 26. 3.—Synt. 
149. m. 30. | 

vuxriairepov 115. n. 6. 

-vupt, -vyupt, verbs in, quant. of the 
v, 106. 12, and n. 4.—from -w, 106. 
12; 112. 15. d, e. 

viv, viv, 14. 2. 5, marg.—ré viv eivat 
150. m. 38.—viv 87 149. m. 20.— 
ra voy 125. n. 8. 

-vo, verbs in, 112. 10, 11.—quant. ib. 
n. 6. 


= 
€ and y, origin and pronunc. 22.— 
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£ instead of o in Fut. and Aor. 95. 
n. 2. 

-£and -y, endings of Nom. 41. 1, 2 aq. 
comp. 38. n.— -& and - adj. 63. 
4,— -£ adv. 119. m. 84. 

£vy, see ov. 

Evviorwp c. ace. 130. n. 3. 


O 


o for u, 5. n. 3—changed into ov, 25. 
4; 27. a. 1.—into wo, 27. n. 4, 10. 
—o for wo in Subj. 103. m. 39; see 
w.—o, alternate in Perf. 97. 4. c; 
101. 6.—inserted in Perf. 97. n. 2. 
—remains in composit. 120. 2, and 
n.1.—o and a before a vowel, 
Bee a. 

6 ellipt. 143. 11.—adv. wherefore, 
128. n.5; comp. 126. n. 7. 

6 art. 75.—rov al rév 126. n. 5.—d 
pév.. .6 8€ 126. 2, 4, and n. 3, 4.— 
6 péev...6 8€ ov 149. m. 14.—oi 
pev...of 8€ with foll. Nom. in- 
stead of Gen. 132. n. 4—ol dri, 
of epi, 150. m. 25.—rd rére 125. 
n. 6 ult.—See also rd, rd, and Ar- 
tecle. 

63 and otros 127. 1.—é8e as adv ib. 
—rd amd rovde 125. n. 8.—See also 
otros. 

68° éxeivos 127. 1. c. 

é8és implied 123. n. 5; 131. 10. 

dew c. gen. 132. 10. h. 

on contr. into w, 114 Bode. . 

dOovvexa, crasis, 29. n. 10; 139. m. 
58; 149. m. 3; see ovvexa. 

ot for o and ov 27. n. 2, 4.—alternate 
of e« in Perf. 2,110. 9; into, ib. 

-os and -at, short, 11. 7; exceptions, 
ib. n, 3.— -o« local ending 116. 3. 

-ot and -ev Vocat. 11. 3; 45. 2, 5. 

of instead of €aur@ 127. n. 4. 

oiéa 109. IIT.—signif. 113. n. 10.— 
ood oe, Ors xrA. 151. 1. 6.—ed 018” 
Gre 151. IV. 4.—ed cidas c. gen. 
132.10.d. | 

otes 103. m. 18.—oleoOar constr. 139 
m. 18. 

-oinvy Opt. 103. m. 13. 

-ouwy Dual 35. n. 4.d; 43. n, 2. 

otxa p. 200, marg. 

oixade 116. n. 2. 

oixetos c. gen. 132. 7. 

olxia, see otKkos. 

otkoe and oixoc 11. n.3; 116. 3. 

otxos and oixia omitted 125.5; 132 
n. 30. 

oixre(pew c. gen. 132. 10. e. 
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ofpoe 11. n. 3. 


olvoxoever, 8¢. 6 oivoxdos 129. 16. 

-oco Thessalian Genit. 35. n. 4. 

oldOey oivs 151. VI. 2. 

-otos, @. &. mavroios, 79. n. 2. 

olos and érotos 127. 6.—olos with art. 
©. g. Tois olots nyiv, 125. n. 9; 143. 
16.—for Ore rovovros 139. m. 35a. 
—in exclam. ib. ult.—with Inf. for 
Gore 139. m. 57.—oloy and oia 
with Part. 144. n. 14.— in attr. 
oip aot etc. 143. 16.—olov after 
comparat. instead of 7, 149. m. 7. 
—See also dgos. 

olds re, oldore, Synt. 150. m. 10. 

dis, ois, 50. n. 6. 

eos for -ovy, Lol. Inf. 105. n. 18. 

-oioa and evoa, Part. fem. 105. n. 13. 

-oica for -ovea, -otot for -ovot, 103. 
m. 28, 29. 

olce Imperat. 97. n. 9.- 

ole & 8pacov 139. m. 36. 

otyouat, Synt. 137. n. 8; 144. n. 6. 

Sxws with Opt. in repetitions 139. m. 
39. 

ddiyov with comparat. 133. 4. d. 

odcyoords p. 92. marg. 

OAtywpeiy Cc. gen. 132. 10. 6. 

éddowadi of 1 Decl. 33.5; 34. n.1.— 
of 2 Decl. 36. 1.—of 3 Decl. 48. n. 
2; 62.n. 3. 

GAos, place with art. 125. n. 5. 

"OAtpria mexay, etc. 131. n. 11 a. 

dpaprety, Gutreiy, c. dat. 133. 2. a. 

pyupe C. acc. 131. 2. 

Gpocos c. gen. 132. n. 26.—c. dat. 133. 
2. f; comp. ib. 4. c, marg.—with 
nai, like ac, 149, m. 8 ult.—dpouos 
ejut with Part. in nom. and dat. 
144. n. g. 

duov prep. 146. n. 1. 

Spos with Particip. 144. n. 15. 

oy Part. absol. omitted 145. n. 10. 2; 
See ay. 


dvap 57. 2. 
dvevdyac c. acc. 131. 2.—dvivacba c. 
gen. 132. 10. 1. 


Svopa with verbs of naming 131. n. 
11, 

svopaCoperos, so culled, 144. n. 10. 

Gov 75. n. 1. 

darnéeiy constr. 133. 1, and paner: 

GmioGev 146. 4. 2. 

érioraros 70. n. 2. 

énXira in dat. without ovy, 133. n. 13. 

émAdrepos 70. n. 2. 

érodanos, 79. n. 1. 

Grains, érdgos, ows, etc. 127. 6. 
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éroords 79. n. 1, 
émdre 149. m. 6.—démére rod €ros 132. 
5. b.—drére and dréray, 139. m. 
24, 37, 39. 68. 
Grou 149.m.6; 139.m. 31. 
Onroad. Kpedy 132. 5. ¢. 
Gros that, in order that, 139, m. 45— 
49; 149. m. ¢.—with Subj. or Fut. 
instead of Imperat. ib. m. 46.— 
Ores dy, ib.m. 47, 48.—as relat. 
139. m. '31.—in indir. quest. ib. m. 
63 —after Se8orxa, etc. ib. m. 50. 
opav with drs foll. 139. n. 45.—dédpqy 
éay, 1b. m. 66. 
opéyeo Oat c. gen. 132. 10. f. 
dpyat 105. n. 16, marg. 106. n. 9, 
marg. 
GpviOoOnpa, rov, 34. IV. 4. 
-os for -ous 35. n. 4. b; in Nom. Sing. 
60. 5. b, marg. —subst. masc. and 
“neut. 49.1; 56.6; 119. m. 28, 32, 39. 
-os pure in genit, 42. 1; 48. 1. 
-ds neut. Part. as éords, 107. m. 23. 
marg. 
os pron. poss. 3 pers. 72. 4.—instead 
of 1 and 2 pers. 127. n. 5. 
ds, Oores, pron. relat. 75; 126; 143 ; 
see also 6, Article, Relative aden 
instead of 8s 127. 6, and n. 10.— 
corss, 6s ay, after a noun in Plur. 
143. 5.—for ef res 143. 19.—doris 
dy, ds dy, with Opt. 139. m. 68.— 
Goris, dortsovy, etc. 127. n. 11; 
139. m. 32.—<do7ts for darisody 127. 
n. 11 ult. —8s BovArAe quévis, in- 
flected, 143. n. 7.—s pew... 8s 8€, 
126. 2, and n. 3, 4.—6 8€ wavroy 
yeAotdraroy, etc. 143. 11. 
-ogay for -ov, Aor. etc. 103. m. 25. 
égos and émrdcos 127. 6.—dcos (and 
ofos) in exclam. 139. m. 35 a, ult. 
—for drt rocovros, ib. init. —with 
superlat. 123. n. 9.—for dore c. 
Inf. 139. m. 57.—1in parenthetic 
clauses 140. n. 4.—écos with art. 
125. n. 9.—dcov y’” ee elSevas 140. 
n. 4.—attraction with 143. 16, ex. 
—édcov ov 150. m. 8.—dcor instead 
of 7, 149. m. 7.—mAcic” dca, etc. 
150.n.8; 151. 1. 5; 129. n. 18.— 
TogouT@... . do@ 150. m. '8.—ellip- 
tical turns with décov, dca, ib.— 
Goat nuépat, ib.—doov re 149. m. 8. 
domep 127. n. 9. 
doce as plur. 123. n. 4. 
Gore, etc. in Hom. 149. 8. 
OoTis, dgTtsoUY, eB OS. 


dodp siverOa co. gen. 132. 10. h. 


See srov. 
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Srav 139, m. 14, 24.—with Opt. ib. 
m. 68. 

dre consir. 139. m. 37. 
dem 149. m. 6.—that, 
pac etc. 139. m. 59. 

éré 116. n. 9. 

Gre, dren, 117. 2.— Synt. 139. m. 42 
58; 149. m. 3.—after verbs a 
fearing, etc. 139. m. 50.—after 
relative clauses 143. 11, ex.— 
strengthens the superlat. 149. m. 
3; comp. 123. n. 9.—stands twice 
or interchanges with #s 139. m. 
61.—redundant before an Inf. or a 
direct quotation 139. m. 61; 141. 
n. 2.—dijrdv & Gri, ed of3° Sr, 151. 
IV. 4.—6re pn 150. m. 3. 

Oris, Grewy, dreotot, ete. 77. n.°4. 

ov diphth. 5. 1, and n. 2, 3. 

ob, obx, oby, 4.5; 13.33 26. 5.—od 
and py, Synt. 148.—ov before subst. 
and other single words 148. n. 2, 
3.—in conditional and other de- 
pendent clauses 148. 2. b, marg. 
ib. n. 2.—in a direct quest. 148. 5. 
—redundant after f, 149.m. 7 —ov 
uév GAAd, ob pévrot GAAG, ov yap 
GAAd, 149. m. 16.—ov pn, p27) ov, 
139. m. 6, 7; ib. m. 46, marg. 
148. n. 6.—ot phy 149. m. 29.— 
ov wav, of gyyut, 148. gn. 2.—ov 
wepi 150. m. 7.—od 8¢ 149. m. 15 
ult.—ovdeis cores ov 148. n. 8.— 
See also in ovy. 

od, see €.—as local adv. 116.4; 132. 
14. b.. 

ovdavas, -p77, ete. 116. n. 6.—ovdapoi, 

pndapol, Ion. 70. 1. 
oubd¢ and pnde, 149. m. 15.—odde es, 
pnde ev, 70. 1.—ovd’ ds, ph 8’ Ss, 
416. 5; 149. m. 1. pen 

ovdeis, obdeis, pndeis, 70. 1 ; 78. 1.— 
ovdeis Sorts ov 148. n. 8. —ovder 
olov 150. m. 11.—od8ér GAN’ 7, ib. 
mM. 12.—ovev, pnder, nearly indecl. 
129. n. 8.—ovdey c. gon. 132. n. 5. 

ovderronrore, pndewwrore, 149. m. 21. 

ouk, SCE ov. 

ouxert, pnxert, Synt. 149. m. 22. 

otxauy, ouxovy, 139.m.62; 149. m. 18. 

ovy 149, m. 18.—appended 80. 1; 
116.9. . 

-ovy acc. sing. 44.1; 49. n. 7. 

ovvexa 29, n. 10.—Synt. 149. m. 3; 
139. m. 42, 58. 

otrore, unmore; etirw, pyro, 116. n. 6. 
—Synt. 149. m. 21. 

ovpaves without art. 124. n. 7, 
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ter pépyy- 
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odpeawy erpede 133. n. 15. 

oupyy 105. n. 5, marg.; see § 114 
ovpew. 

-ous, words in, 44.1; 50. 1. om 

-ous, ouvros, 41. n. 53/62. n. 3. 

-ovgca in names of places, from 
éeooa, 27. n. 17. 

ofre, pyre, Synt. 149. m. 15.—odre 

“TE, ib. 
obs, pars, 78. 1.—oOri, port, 150. 


sie 76 —heus ! ib. n. 3.—Synt. diff. 
of ovros and ade 127.1, 2.—as adv. 
ib. 1.—xai otros, nat rao. 15. m. 
16.—place with art. 127. 9.—omis- 
sion of, see Omission —rovrov, rov- 
de, pleonast. before Inf. and before 
7, 132. n.22; and so ravra 127. 1. 
b, ex.—ovros after preced. Part. 
144. n. 13, marg.—without art. 127. 
n. 15.—See also rovro, and Demon- 
stratives. 

ovres 26. 4,.— Synt. before relat. 
clauses 139. m. 35 b.—before dScre, 
ib, m.5; 140. 4.—for 7 after com- 
parat. 149. m. 7.—after a Particip. 
144. n. 13.—in clauses of wishing 
139. m. 7; 149. m. 1 ult.—diff. of 
ovrws and bd 127. 1. b. 

ovy ort, ovy draws, oby Scov, ody olov, 
150. m.1 peer oes 148. n. 2. 

ovyi 117. 2. 

Spedrov, Synt. 139. m. 8, 13; 
m. 20. 

Spedos 57. 2. 

opAtonavery C. acc. yeéAwra, ete. 132. 
n. 17. 

Sppa 116. 4 ult.—Synt. 139. m. 37, 
40, 45. 
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Gxa with superlat. 123. n. 9. 

Shee 2 pers. Sing. 103. m. 18. 

oyos, comparat. 65. n. 2.—as adv. 
123. 6. 

éWropayos, comparat. 65. n. 2. 3. 

oo as resolution into the double 
sound, in verbs in dw and dw, 105. 
n. 10, 11. 

-do, verbs in, 104. 3; 105. n. 11; 
119. m. 2, 7.—not contr. in 1 pers. 
105. n. 1.—from verbs in w, 113. 7. 


I. 


wv, characteristic, 92. 8, and n. 1. 

qatduxd, Td, 32. n. 1. 

mats, genit. plur. raider, 43. n. 4.d.— 
without art. 124. n. 7.—imptied 
125. 5. . 

maXaios, eomparat. 65. n. 3. 
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wadwrAayyGevres 121. n. 1. 

madty before conson. 25. n. 3. 

rrappaivnot 106. n. 9. 

ra, strengthening of adj. 60. n. 4. 

maynuépios as adv. 123. 6. 

Tav6ov Voc. p. 50. marg. 

mavu, 6, 125. 7. 

napa elided 117. n. 2.—signif. 147. 
p. 417.—with Pass. 134. 3; 147. 
-p. 417,—as adv. 147. n. 5.—in 
compos. ib. n. 6.—ol wapd, ra wapa, 
c.. gen. 147. p. 417.—ndpa for rap- 
ese 117, 3.—wapai 117. n. 1.— 
TO Taparay 125. n. 8. 

mapavey c. dat. 133. 2. ¢. 

mapaxahelv Grws 139. m. 45. 

wacarknows c. dat. 133. 2. f. 

magaoxevaler Oat Gras 139. m. 45. 

mapac xv absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 

roparyxdv absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 


wapaypnya 115. n. 5.—de rod sapa- 
Xpnpa 125. n. 8. 

mapeyyvav c. dat. 133. 2. c. 

raptors, Synt. 150. m. 23. 

mapéxor, napacyxov, absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 

mapoirepos 69. n. 2. 

mapofuvey c. acc. 133. 2. ¢. 

mapos, constr. 139. m. 41. 

mwas 43.n.4; 62.4; 78. 4—and com- 
pounds 60. n. 4; 62. n. 2.— Synt. 
127. 9.—mdvra every one 128. n. 3. 
—mnas ris 127. 4. marg. 129. n. 3. 
—wnas in attr. 143. 17,—7d way as 
adv. 128. n. 5. 

naooe 8’ adds Jeioto 132. 5. ¢. 

magowy, wdysoros, 67. n. 3. 

waryew With tnd 134, 2.—wdoxesw 
c. gen. 132. n. 28, marg. 

marnp 47. 1.—without art. 124. n. 7. 
—mnarep Voc. 45. n. 1. 

Tldrpoxdos 56. n. 2. 

mar pws 37.n.1; 56. n. 6. 

wavety, saveaOar, 130. n. 2, ex. 132. 
4, and n. 2. —naverGa to cease, 
with Part. 144. 6. a. —with foll. 
we and Inf. 148. n. 9. 

maxtoros 67. n. 3. 

weda ALOl. for pera 117. n. 1 

re{oi in Dat. without ov», 133. n. 13. 

weidey, e. dupl. acc. 131. 5.—with 
ore 140. 4.—srel6erOar with dat. 
ce. Inf. 143. n. 4.—dmevrréoy 134. n. 5. 

Tlecpatevs 53. 2. 

wetpacGa: and compounds, c. gen. 
132. 10. d. 

necoreoy 134. n. 5. 

wevmnooa 64. n. 3. 3. 

wérocGe 110. n. 5. 
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wénrapat, tenrnas, réerroxa, 83. 0. 
1. ¢. 

wép 149. m. 30; 144. n. 15.—ap- 
pended, 75.3; 116.4; 127. n.9. 

mépa, mépay, 117.1; 146, 4. 2—com- 
parat. 69. 2; 115. n. 6. 

wepatovoOa 6. ace. 135. 4. - 

nept, signif. 147. p. 415.—omitted 
132. n. 29; see Prepositions. —ol 
nepi, ol audi, 150. m. 25.—ov repi, 
ib. m. 7.—mepi roAXod p. 416.—tépe 
in anastrophe 117. 3; as adv. 147. 
n. 5.—in composit. 147, n, 6. 


meptylyverOas, meptetvat, c. gen. 132. 
12. 


wepropay With Inf. and Part. 144. 6. 
ée ©. gen. 132. 12. 

srépvotwy 26. 3. 

a pev...mn dé, 149. m. 14. 

wipmAdvas GC. gen. 132. 10. a. 

morevery ce. dat. et Inf. 142. n. 4.— 
moreverba Pass. 131. 5. 

miwv, miepa, 64. n. 3. 4.—comparat. 
68. 11. 

mAaywos as adv. 123. 6. 

-rhacws numeral 71. 3.—e. gen. 132. 
12. 

aées 68. 6, and marg. 

mre S9ddaovar 131. 3, ex. > 

mov, wreiv, indecl. 139, n. 8.—with 
# omitted 132. n. 21. 

mwréos 61. 3.—c. gen. 132. 10. a. 

wAnv, wAny el, 146. n. 2. 

mAnpns, wAnpovr, C. gen. 132. 10. a. 

awAnotairepos, etc. 69. 2; 115. n. 6. 

mAnoioy as predie, 129. 13. 

mXovs, compounds with, 60. 5. 

-rAdovs numeral 71. 3. 

mvety Cc. aec. 131. 3, ex.—ec. gen. 132. 
10. h. 

wodands 79. n. 1. 

aobouvrs hAGbev, etc. 133. n. 6. 

mot yns, wot ppevav, 132. 5. b,- and 
n. 6 


rove ria T¢:131.5; revi ib, n. 8.— 
with dore 140. 4.—oreie bax delay, - 
Jcdupa, orrovdds, c. ace. 131. n. 7. 
—mepi woddou p. 416. 

motyrov, To Tov, 131. n. 14. 

sows with art. 124. n. 3.—roids rs 
127. n. 7. 

mokepety c. dat. 133. 2. a.—o. acc. 
moAepoy 131. 4. 

més 50.1; 51. n. 3.—without art. 
124. n. 7. —compounds with, 63. 
n. 6. 

modAaxs, Synt. 150. m. 98. 

goAAamhdotoe ©. gon. 133. 12. 
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soAAos 64.n.1.—roAAoords 71.1, marg. 

moAvapue 64. n. 3. 7. 

modus 64. 1, and n. 1.—meAv, rodA@ 
with comparat. 123. n.8; 133. a 
—wodv c. gen. 132. n. 57a wold 
adv. 128. n. 5.—soAAov Set, S8eiv, 
ete. 140. n. 4; 150. m. 18; 151. I. 
7. b.—sepi roddov moceto Pau, p. 416. 

wérot, @, 117. n. 5. 

wéppw 115. 6. 

gwocan\acwos 79. n. 1. 

néots 50.n. 5; 51. n. 3. 

gécov te 127. n. 7. 

rooratos, méaoTos, 79. n. 1, 

gore and zrov, 149. m. 31. 

nérepos interrog..and indef. 78. 2, and 
n. 1.—-+érepov ...74, 139. m. 63. 

wori Dor. for mpés, 117. n. 1.—orrdy 
for vrorl roy, ib. n. 2. 

nérua (4) 60. n. 1; 64. n. 3. 

sou adv. of place 116. 4; 132. 14. b. 
—¢. gen. 132. 5. b, and n. 6. 

rou, Sitmou, etc. 149. m. 31. 

movAus 64. n. 1. 

Tous, compounds with, 63. n. 4. 

mpaypara implied 125. 5 

mpgos 64. 2. 

mpatrety Grws 139. m. 45. 

mparrecOat c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

mpérec c. dat. also with aco. c. Inf. 
133. 2. e; 142. n. 2. .—mpérov C. 
gen. 132. n. 26.—mpémm personal, 
151.1. 7. d. 

mpéoBa for mpéoBetpa, 64. n. 3, 3, 5. 

_mpeoBevew, mpeoBever Oat, 135. 8, ‘ex. 

npioat mupés, 132. n. 28, marg. 

mpiac Gat c. gen. 132. 10. ¢. 

spiv, mpi 7, mpiy av, 139. m. 41, 68; 
149. m. 20.—ro mpiy 125. n. 8. 

mpo, crasis 86. n.1; 120. n. 7.—sig- 


nif. 147. p. 413.—in composit. 147.. 


n. 6.—compounds with, o. gen. 132. 
12.—mpé repeated before a genit. 
132. n. 25. 

mpoixa adv. 115. 4. 

mpoxadeio Oa co. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

mpoxetmevov Part. absol. 145. n. 9. 

spés, signif. p. 147. p. 418.— with 
Pass. 134. 3; also 147. p. 418.— 
as adv. 147. n. 5.—compounds 
with, ib. n. 8 ; 133. 2. b, ¢; ib. 3. 
—mpos ce Seav 151. IIL. 6. —anpori 
for mpes 117. n. 1. 

mpooBaddew c. dat. et acc. 133. 2. b, 
and n. 1. 

mpoodexouevm HAGev, etc. 133. n. 6. 

wporedGetv ©. dat. 133. 2. b. 

mpoonxes c. gen. 132. 10. a.—c. dat. 
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also with acc. c. Inf. 133. 2. 6; 
142. n. 2.—mpoonkoy, augm. 116. 
n. 4.—apoonkoy Part. absol. 145. 
n. 10. 2.—mnpoonxw personal 151. I. 
7. d.—See also dei. 

mpoonpaives 129. 17. 

™pooKvvely, constr. 131. 3, ex. 

mpoopioyery intrans. 130. ‘a. 2, ex. 

mpoorroteio Gai re 135. 6. 

apooracoey c. dat. 133. 2. c.—npoc- 
raccecGa Pass. 134. 5.—-mpoora- 
xGev Part. absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 

mpoaw, 115. 6.—rov mpdow sc. lépas, 

_ 132. n. 28, marg. 

mpori for mpés 117. n. 1. 

mpérepos, mparos, 69.2; 71. 1. 

mporiew, mporip|gy, C. gen. 132. 10.b; 
ib. 12. 


mporov, or po rov, 150. 17. 

mpovaAlyou, mpoupyov, 29. n. 9 —mpotp- 
you adv. 115. n. 5.—mpovpy:airepos, 
-pov, 69. 2; 115. n. 6. 

mpopepew ddov 132. n. 28, marg.— 
mpodépnot 3 pers. 106. n. 9, and 
marg. 

mpdoppar, mpoppacoa, 64. n. 3. 4. 

mpaios, comparat. 65. n. 2. 

mpa@ros 69.2; 71. 1.—ré mp@roy 125. 
n. 8. 

ar, characteristic 92. 8, and n. 1. 

mraoxds, comparat. 65. n. 2. 3. 

mueAos p. 247, marg. 

mubev Imperat. 103. m. 4, marg. 

vba vxav 131. n. lla. 

auparos 69. n. 2. 

muvOavopat 132.10.h; 137. n.7. 

wvpés and rupés (rip) 7.n.8; 41. n.3. 

wo, wamore, 149. m. 21. 

woArew 6. gen. 132. 10. ¢. 

nopadta 150. m. 19. 

momore 149. m. 21. 


P. 


p takes after it a, see a.—is readily 

doubled 7.n. 15.2; 21.2; 120. é. 

p> pp, breathing, 6. 3 5 and po 16. 
n. 3. 


pa “olided 30. 2. 4. 

padios 68. 8.—no copula 129. n. 18. 
“paiva, verbs in, 101.4; comp. n. 2. 
pdccare 103. m. 24. 

péa, pela, 68. 8. 

peiv c. ace. 131. 3, ex. 

peputopéva | 83. n. ‘4. 

pyTa nove Gppyra 151, VI. 2. 

peyeiv c. acc. 131. n. 3. 

pimrrackoy 103. m. 11. 

povs 36.n.1; 50. n. 7. 
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@ prefixed, prosthesis, 19. n. 4.—~¢ for 
strength in Pres. oxw 112. n. 8.— 
in compound words 120. 3, and n. 
6.—in the derivat. of subst. 119. 
m. 19, 20.—doubled 27. n. 17; in 
Fut. and Aor. 1 Act. 95. n. 5.— 
dropped in endings of Pass. oda 
etc. 19.2; 98. 2sq. 101.7; 110. 
n. 3; also in verbal adj. as Saupa- 
rés 102. n. 1.—See also -cat, -o. 

@ cuphonic, in Perf. Aor. 1 Pass. and 
verbal adj. 98. 2, and n.6; 100. 3, 
Ae n. : : ae 20.—See also Pros- 
thest Sts. 

S Geel copenica 26. 4.—with change 
of signif. 117. 1.—as ending of 
Nom. in 3 Decl. 40.1; 41.1, 5, 6. 
—of the Imperat. instead of 9, 
106. n. 1; 110. n. 2—written in 
the middle of words 2. n. 1. 

-cat, -go, 2 pers. Pass. 103. m. 16,17; 
105. n. 7; 106. n. 2.—in verbs in 
ps, p. 184. marg. § 107. m. 37. 

oadmife, sc. 6 adr. 129. 16.—cad- 
ri{ovros genit. absol. 145. n. 9. 

Zapnit numeral sign 2. n. 3. App. B. 

-vay 3 plur. Alex. instead of -», 103. 
m. 25. 

@dos, see oS. 

a8 for (, 16. n. 1. g. 

-oe adverbial ending 116. 1. 

geavrov and gov instead of pron. poss. 
137.7. 1. 

-veiew, verbs in, 119. m. 11. 

oeAnyy without art. 124. n. 7. 

ojpa riGevas Cc. acc. 131. n. 7. 

oqpaive, 80. 5 carn. 129. 16.—on- 
pavOévroy genit. absol. 145. n. 
10. 1. 

onpetov de, 151. IV. 10. 

OnNpepov, THyEpoy, 117. 2. 

-o6a, antique ending, 103. m. 36. 

“ot, -owv, on names of cities 26. 3; 
116. 3.—as 3 pers. Sing. 103. m. 
37; 106. n. 7,9; 107. m. 45. 

“Cla, 86 -crtS. 

otya as predic. 129. 13. 

otypara 57. 3. marg. 

-ots, -oca, abstr. subst. 119. m. 22, 35. 

-oKov, -oxopny, see Iterative. 

ororewy With éay, 139. m. 66. 

oKotatos as adv. 123. 6, 

-oxw, verbs in, 112. 14, 

-opos, -pos, subst. 119. m. 19, 

“70, SCE -cat. 

gov and ceavrod for pron. poss. 127. 
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7. 1.—gov, pov, instead of cot, pos, 
133. n. 10. 

copes copiay 131. n. 6. 

onavifew c. gen. 133. 10. a. 

onamos as adv. 123. 6. 

oneio 103. m. 19; 114 ére. 

onéos, one, oméoot, onnecot, 53. N. 
2, 5. 

owevdew rt, 131, 3, ex. 

OWNETCL, 860 OWES. 

oo, rr, 16.n.3; 128, 8, and n. 2. 

-ooa, subst. fem. 119. m. 48. 

-7ow, -rrw, verbs in, characteristio, 
92. n. 2-6.—their flexion 95. 3; 
104. n. 2. 


s 66. n. 8. 
she id oraGud, 56. 6. 
oréap, ornrés, 41. n. 7. 
oréAAeo Oa 136. n. 3. 
orépyety c. ace. 132. 10. f. marg. 


orepioxey ©. gen. 132. 4, 


i is gen. 866 oréap. 

xes 56. n. 8. 

orddos in dat. without ov, 133. n. 18. 

oroxydlerOae c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

or, joas éwotes 144. n. 3. 

orparia in dat. without ovy, 133. n. 13. 

poxew, constr. 144. n. 9. 

ovA@y c. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

oupBaives with dore foll. 140. 4.— 
with acc. c. Inf. 142. n. 2.—ovp- 
Balve personal 151. I. 7. b. 

oupndéepew with Sore foll. 140. 4.— 
Tuudepoy co. gen. 132. n. 26. 

uy, usage 133. n. 13, 14; 147. p. 
413.—omitted 133. n. 14.—as adv. 
147. n. 5.—in anastrophe, ete. ib. 
m. 10—changes of the », 25; 86. 
1.—compounds with, 133.2. b; ib. 
3; 147. n. 8.—ody nade woes 
147. n. 8. 

ouvaiper Gal rem wédepor 185. 6, Ox. 

cuvedévr: 140. n. 4. 

-cuv subst. 119. m. 38. 

comOns, genit. Plur. 49. n. 4. 

oumeévas constr. 132. 10. h. 

ovvoda constr. 144. n. 9. 

Zupdxovoat, Zupaxéaros, 37. n. 17, 

ovocoratec 129. 17. 

cuoxérba Pass. 113. n. 9. 

ouyxvds as adv. 133. 6. 

~~ ermclitic forms, 14. 3.2; 7%. m. 

. 3. 


opdddeoOas c. gon. 132. 4. 

oHese, oas, e, 127. 3, and m. 4; 
141.n.4; 148. n. 3, ex. 

odérepos 127. n. 3, 5.— peri 
127. 7. 2.—their own 127. n. 13. 
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oAatos, comparat. 65. n. 3. 
cote c. gen. 132. 4; c. éx, ib. n, 2. 
capa impl. 135. 2, ex. 
gas, ados, 64. 3, and n. 3. ' 
aoa@rep Voc. 45. n. 2, 5. 


T. 


r, falls away, 41. 3, 4.—character- 
istic 92. 10, and n. 1; 96. 6. 

rd, see rd —7Ta per... Ta 8é, 128. n. 5. 
—rd re GAXa...xai, 150. m. 14. 

se ogee 126. n. 6; comp. 128. 
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ride aie. 128. n. 5.—refers to pers. 
129. n. 10. 

raAXa, crasis 29. n. 3.—Synt. 150. 
m. 14. 

ray crasis 29. n. 8.—rdy, anom. Voc. 
p. 76. 

r dpa, rapa, r dpa, 29. n. 8.—Synt. 
149. m. 27. 

raphées, rappeai, 64. n. 3. 6. 

rauré rouro, the very same way, 131. 
bn. 14. 

Taxus, comparat. 18.2; 67. 3. 

Taws, rao, rawy, 37. n.1; 56.n. 6.d. 

ré Synt. 149. m. 8.—place of, 125. 9; 
147.n. 2.—ré... o€re, ete. 149. m. 
14. 

réOpermoy 17. n. 2. 

reiv, riv, 72. n. 6. 6. 

“retpa, subst. fem. 119. m. 44. 

TEKENpLov d¢ 151. IV. 10. 

TEéKvoy, TEKOS, 32.n.1.—ire réxvoy, ib. 

rexvouv in Pres. 137. n. 8. 

TEKOS, 808 TEKYOY. 

reXevraiov, ré, 125. n. 8. 

reXeurav Ure Twos, p. 419.—reAevroy 
150. m. 32. 

T€0, rev, rov, for reds, 77. n. 3. 

reés, a, dv, 72. n. 7. 

-TEpos, adj. ending, 69. n. 4. 

repre, réeprec Oat, see Emotion, verbs 

of. 


rérpoda 97. n. 1.—rérpaga, ib. marg. 

TH pev...cy 8, 149. m. 14, 

mmdtxdade, tyAtxouros, 14.n. 3; 79. 5. 
for the fem. 79. n. 4. 

THpEpov, SCO ONPEpOY. 

THOS, Tnpovros, 116. 4 ult. 

rnvos 74.0.1; Dor. rnveé 116. n. 10.€. 

ANP, -TNS, rep, subst. 119. m. 29; 
comp. m. 44. 

-riptov, -rpov, subst. 119. m. 33. 

“Frys MASc. 866 -THP.— -THS subst. fem. 
119. m. 37. 

-rt instead of -o1, 3 pers. Sing. 107. 
m. 38; see: =. 


INDEX. 


ri enclit. Synt. 150. m. 6.—inserted 
in composition 116. 9.—dtmd re in 
Tmesis, somewhat, 147. n. 7.—n 
c. gen. 132. n. 5. 

ri, 150. m. 6.—ri pov; 149. m. 29.— 
rl ydp, ri 8€, ri ai 8n, ri pn; 150. 
m. 6.—ri od with Aor. 137. n. ie 
ri xpa@pat 131. 8.—ri rales 
ri pabar, ote 41.—ri 8° ob pér 
Ae 150. m. 35. : 

rin; 77.n. 2. 

viOévae c. gen. 132. n. 13 —Seivar v 
SérOat vdpous 135. 6.—8cabéa Gat, ib. 

riKrely, to bea father, ete. 137. n. 8. 

riv, see reiy. 

vimre 116. n. 10. g. 

ris enclit, Synt. 124. 2; 127. 4 aq. 
129. 19 sq.—after adj. 197. n. 7.— 
with Imperat. 129. n. 13.—with 
Part. 144. n. 1.—Ion. put between 
art. and subst. 125. n. 1—omitted 
129. n. 17.—in attr. 143. 17. 

tis, ri, accent 14. 2.—quantity 41. 
n. 3.—Synt. 127. 5; 139. m. 63 sq. 
—rd ri; 124. n. 3.—ri c. gen. 138. 
n. 5. 

rirvoxecOas c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

riew, ricacOai rwad re, 135. n. 2. 

ré, ra, Synt. 125. 5, and n. 6; 128. 1, 
2sq. see also Article —~as adv. 125 
n. 8; 128. n. 5.—with a genit. or 
adverbial expression, 125. 5, and 
n. 6.—16, r@, therefore, 126. 'n. 6. 
—rd fn, TO pr) ov, Tod ph, 140. n. 
9,10; 148. 2. g, h; ib. n. 9.—7rd 
8¢ 150. m. 5.—16 with Inf. instead 
of rov, after cipyew, etc. 140. n. 9, 
10.—ré ray, Ta woAAd, adv. 128. n. 
5.—ra cat td, 126. n. 5.—ro mpa- 
Tov, ra voy, adv. 125. n. 8. 

roi, in crasis 29. n. 8.—roi, roivy, 
etc. 149. m. 27.—place ue 125, 9. 

roto for rov 75. n.1; 77. n. 

rodade, Tordade, 14. n. 3, 3: 79. 4, 
5; 127. 1. b. 

smsanror, rogovros, flexion 79. 4, 5.— 
with genit. foll. 132. n. 6.—with 
art. 124. n. 2.—rowovros, olos, c. 
Inf. 139. m. 57.—rocovros and rot- 
dade 127. 1. b.—rowatr’ drra 127. 
n. 7. 

roicdecc: 76. n. 2. 

rofevew c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

régos, Ocvos, usage 79. 4 sq. 

rovdcbe, 86 roto de. 

Togovros, Bee roiovros and ba0s.— 
rocovuros, ocos, c. Inf. 139. m. 57. 

roré...6ré, 116. n. 9. 
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rodvavriov, on the contrary, 131.n. 14. 

rovuro C. gen. 132. n. 6.—rovro, ravra, 
therefore, 128. n. 5; comp. 126. n. 
6. _— oir’ éxetvo 127, 1. C.—rovro 
pév... rovro de, 128. n. 5. 

-rTpa, -rpov, subst. 119. m. 33. 

Tpamnreoy 134. n. 5. 

Tpavpa, rpevupa, 36. n. 11. 

Tpéxety 114; see 8papeiv. 

Tpinpns, genit. Plur. 49. 3, and n. 4. 

rpt-, tpio-, 70. n. 3, and marg. 

“Tpts, -Tpta, subst. 119. m. 44. 

Tptratos as adv. 123. 6. 

rptxyds genit. of Ipif, 18. 2. 

“Tpov subst. 119. m. 33. 

‘Tpés, genit. Plur. Tpdwy, 43. n. 4. d. 

TpovpLA, 8C® Tpavpa. 

TT, -TTO, see ao, -cow, etc. 
Yayo, € dyw, c. gen. dat. acc. 
132. d, and n. 7; ib. 10. h—with 
Part. 144. n. 6. 

ruvvos, ruvvovros, 79. n. 1. 

runrea Gai rwa 135.5.—c. acc. of thing, 
ri, mArpyds, 134. n. 2. 

rupas, rupey, 56. n. 6. d. 

ruxdv absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 

r@, therefore, 126. n. 6. 

-rwp subst. 119. m. 29. 

rourd, crasis, 29. n. 6. 


Y. 


v initial aspirated 6. 4.—v and « long 
in penult of verbs in , 7. n. 8.— 
: oe of ev in Perf. Pass. 98. 


SBpiten constr. 131. 2, and n. 2. 

iBpiorns, comparat. 66. n. 1. 

tyins 53. 1. 

tet, 129. 17.—Uovros absol. 145. n. 9. 

-ufe, verbs in, flexion, 95. 6. 

ve diphth. 5. 1, and n. 2.—ve dat. 
Sing. 50. n. 1. 

vids impl. 125. 5. 

-upt, verbs in, Subj. and Opt. 107. 
m. 33; see -vups. 

-uvos genit. in, quantity, 41. n. 1. 

-Uvo, verbs in, 104. 3; 119. m. 9— 
come from verbs in euas: 112. 10.— 
their quantity, 112. n. 6. 

trai 117. n. 1. 

traxovw, imnjxoos, constr. 132. 10. h, 
, mare. 
tnap 57. 2. 

imdpxew with Part. 144. n. 6. 

traros 69. 2. 

tmepyjpuce, 114 npve. 

vrep prep. signif. 147. p. 415.—in 
composit. 147. n. 6. 


“SIE 
sa a c. gen. 132. 12.—+. aco. 


obi Aad constr. 132.10.c, and n. 15. 
dvrios as adv. 123. 6. 

tne €pos, imépraros, traros, 69. 2. 

tmjxoos, constr. 132. 10. h, oe 
7d imnxoov, the subjects, 128. 3 

imoxveicGar o. Inf. Fut. 140. 1. ‘c. 

ind elided, i8BadAew, 117. n. 2.—sig- 
nif. 147, p. 419.—as adv. 147. n. 5. 
—in composit. ib.n. 6.—with Pass. 
134. 2; 147. Pp. 419 tnd re 147. 0. 
7 ult —tro for Umeore 117. 3, 2. 

Sro8eiv rind Tt 131. 5.—bmodeioal vi 
Mid. 135. 4. 

trodi{oves 68. 5. 

trouspynoxew rid re 131. n. 8. 

iréomovdos as adv. 123. 6. 

trroornvai rt 131. 3, ex. 

tmoriberOas c. dat. 133. 2. ¢. 

-upés (v) adj. 7. n. 7. 

-vs, Nom. in, long 42. n. 2—Adj. 62. 
1, and n. 1; 63. 2. 

Soni 56. n. 8, 

vorepety c. gen. 132. 12. 

al voraros, vorarios, 69. 2, and 


n. 
“s Tai, 105. n. 18. 

-U0, verbs in, quantity, 7. n. 10.— 
Fut. tow, 95. n. 3.—some from 
verbs in -w, 112. 7. 


®. 


¢, characteristic 92. 8, and n. 1. 

dadhm 112. 12. 

gaivecOas constr. 144, 6.—personal 
151.1. 7. a. 

pavepds elye 151. 1.7; ib.c. 

daoxey 109. I. 2, and marg. 

Geider Ga c. gen. 132. 10. e. 

gepe instead of Plur. 115. n.7; 129. 
n. 13.—before 1 pers. Subjunct. 
139. m. 3. 

dé, éprepos, épraros, péptoros, 69. n. 2. 

époy 150. m. 33, 42; 144. n. 3. 

devyew and compounds, constr. 131. 
2, and n. 2.—8ixny 132.10, 2; tad 
rivos p. 419. 

gnpi 109. I1.—édnv without dy, 139. 
m. 13. ; 


Pbavew oc. acc. et Part, 131, 2; 144. 
n.6; 150. m. 37.—phrases with, 
150. m. 37. 

POovety constr. 132. 10. e, and n. 15, 

-pt, -p, 26. 3; 56. n. 9. 

prety, see In epg. 

Pans 56. n. 1. 

gos, comparat. 65. n. 4; 67. n. 6. 
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doin’, poing, 41. n. 2. 

pap, hpnres, 41. n. 7. 

¢dpiccw, characteristic 92. n. 8, 

Ppotpsoy 17. mn. 2, marg. 

dporrif{ew constr. 132. 10. 6, and n. 
15.—with dros 139. m. 45. 

dporriorns ©. acc. 130. n. 3. 

dpovdos 17.2; 64. 4.—Synt. 129. n. 
18; 150. m. 30. 

dvAdocer Gai rwa 135. 5.—with dros 
139. m. 45.—with ps before Infin. 
148. n. 9. 

Pvmos ec. acc. 130. n. 3. 

das, pes, a Plar. poray, Poduv, 
43.n. 4. d. 


xX 


x before p, 23. 2.—as characteristic 
92. 8, and n. 2. 
xaipey with Part. 131.n.3; 144.n.6; 
“ib. 6.b. See also Emotion, verbs of. 
xaAerds without copula 129. n. 18. 
—xad. eluc personal 151. I. 7. d. 
yakeras hepew 6. dat. 133. 4. c.— 
with e?, 139. m. 60. 
xapai and yGapadés, 19. n. 3. 
xapifer Oar c. gon. 132. 5. c. 
xapv, Synt. 131..10; 146. n. 2. 
xelp implied 123. n. 5.—rée yxeipe 123. 
4.—yeipds dyew rd 132. n. 10.— 
detcas yeupds ete. 132. 14. b. 
yedcdot 56. n. 7. 2. 


xépeicoy, xépni, xépna, xépnes, Ta xépera, 


xéw, €xee 3 pers. Aor. 1, not contr. 
105. n. 2, marg. 
xnpovoba c. gen. 132. 10. a. 
XGapards 19. n. 3. 
xOifos as adv. 123. 6. 
xopevew c. acc. 131. 3 ult. 
xpeoy indecl. 57.n.1; 114 ypdw, and 
marg.—without copula 129. n. 18. 
—Part. absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 
xen, 114 ypdw.—constr. 131. n. 4; 
132. 10, a.—xpiv 139. m. 13. 
xpytew constr. 132. 10. a, and n. 14. 
xpnuara impl. 125. 5, and n. 6. 
xpyoGai run 133. 4. a, and marg.— 
éxpnoOnv Pass. 136. n. 3. 
xpnorns 34. IIT. 1. b. 
xepa implied 123. n. 5; 125. 5. 
xepeiv, xopifer, and compounds, o. 
gen. 132. 4. 
wpis as predic. 129. 13.—c. gen. 
133. 4; 146. 4. 3. 


¥. 
y, &, origin, 22; see €. 


-, adj. ending, 63. 4. 

Wavew o. gon. 132. 5.¢e; ib. 10. bh. 
WevderGas: co. gen. 132. 4. 

wWevdns, comparat. 66. n. 2. 
Wypileo Oat, with &ore, 140. 4. 
Wnhous JérGa, c. acc. 131% n. 7. 
Wirds c. gen. 132. 10. a. 


a 


o, as if short in Att. decl. and lon. 
genit. 11. 8, and n. 4.—compared 
with 3 Decl. 56. n. 7. marg. 

o for o and.ov, 27. n. 4.—for o, ib. 
n. 13; 121. 8.—epie for o in Part. 
Perf. 103. m. 30.—o alternate in 
Perf. 3, 97. n. 2; inserted, ib— 
alternate in verbs in -de and -ée, 
112. 8. 

@ contracted out of on, 114 Boda.— 
in compounds 120. n. 2; 121. 8. 

@, diphth. 5. 2, and n. 2. 

-o, acc. of Att. 3 Decl. 37. 2.—neut. 
of adj. in -ws, 61. 1.—adv. ending 
for -ws, 115. 6. 

-0, -ws, subst. fem. 49. 1, 3.— -0 
genit. 56. n. 6. 

-©, Fut. Att. for -aoe, -€aw, 95. 8. 

& and @ interj.117.n.5.—Synt. 129a. 
n. 1; 132. n.31.—doubled 129 a. 


n. 1. 

&de, local adv. 149. m. 1 ult. —dbde 
and ovros 127.1.b; 149. m. 1 ult. 

~~ instead of -otpy 107.m. 3; 110. 
n. 1. 4. 

SdAo1, Gpurros, crasis, 29. n. 6. 

-wyv subst. decl. 55; 56. n. 6.— -dp 
and -ovia subst. ampliat. 119. m. 
43. 

gy, dv, Part. omitted 144. n. 6, 7; 
145. n. 10. 3. 

oy Ion. for ot», causes Tmesis, 147. 
n. 7. 

va, crasis 45. n. 5. 

édvaf, dvep, dvOpwre, crasis, 29. n. 10 ; 
comp. 45. n. 5. 

evéopar c. gen. 132. 10. ¢. 

via, BCG -av. 

jvrevorv, accent 14. n.2; 77. 3. 

-wo, for -o1o 2 Decl. 37. n. 3. 

& wéro 117. n. 5. 

-op subst. 56. n. 6. 

Spa without copula 129. n. 18. 

-os Part. Perf. neut. 110. 10 ult. 
comp. 107. m. 23. marg. 

-ws, -@s, adv. 11.3; 115. 3; 116 
n. 7. 

ews subst. 49. 1, 3; 56. n. 6.— Adj. 
61; 63. 4. 
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os, Ss, particle, 13. 3, 4; 116. 4, 5; 
149. m. 1.— . a8 relat. 139. m. 
31 sq.—as particle of time 137. n. 
1; 139. m. 37 sq.—in repetitions 
with the Opt. ib. m. 39. — final, 
that, ib. m. 45 aq. os dy ib. m. 47, 
comp. m. 37.—with Inf. for Sore 
139. m. 53; 140. 4.—for dre ovrws 
139. m. 35 a.—that, like Sre, 139. 
m. 58; the two interchanged, ib. 
m. 61.—in parenthetic clauses, as 
és eros elrew, ds éuol, 140. n. 4; 
133. n. 7.— és v. was Exes, C. gen. 
132. n. 28.—before a prep. denot- 
ing whither, 149. m. 1.—as if, 
about, with els, etc. p. 414; 149. 
m. 1.—in clauses of wishing 139. 
m. 7.—with a superlat. 123. n. 9; 
149. m. 1.—according as, Lat. ut, 
149. m. 1.— instead of a relat. pron. 
ib.—instead of # after comparat. or 
after ovx dAdo, ib. m. 7.—put after 
& word, Ureppuds es, 151. I. 5.— 
redundant before the Inf. etc. 141. 
n. 2; see also in Grt.—as and 
éowep with Part. 144. n. 14.—with 
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case abso). 145. n. 7.—ws én 150. 
m. 23.—See generally § 150. m. 1; 
also under dri, dros, Sore. 

ws prep. 146. n. 1; p. 413. marg. 

acavrws c. dat. 133. 3. f.—with cai, 
Lat. ac, 149. m. 8 ult. 

Sorep, see mép and &s.—domep dy ci, 
dorep ei, 149. m. 1; id. ellipt. 151. 
IV. 3. 

Sore, constr. 139. m. 52 sq. 140. 4; 
142. 4.—before a Part. 149. m. 2. 
—omitted 140. n. 3.—# Sore after 
comparat. and posit. 139.m. 56.— 
after verbs of fear, etc. ib. m. 50. 

-oow, Fut. shoriened and contr. 95. 
n. 13. 

wv diphth. 5. 1, and n.2; 27. n. 11; 
29.n.6; 74. n. 4. 

wurds, rovrd, crasis, 29.n.6; 37.n.11. 

epedeiy c. acc. et dat. 131. 3, and n. 
2.—c. dupl. acc. ib. n. 12. 

Sedov 115. n. 7.—Synt. 150. m. 20; 
139. m. 8, 13. 

-bo, formation in, 105. n. 10.—Sub- 
junct. 107. m. 48, 44. 


THE END. 
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